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^ " The grand object of all travelling," said Dr. Johnson to Paoli, 

a " is to see the shores of the Mediterranean." 

English travellers, having explored the Continent by land in 
all directions, are coming to Johnson's opinion, and, weary of the 
rail and river-steamer, are flocking in yachts and sea-steamers 
to that great inland basin on whose shores rose all the mighty 
Empires of the world, whose ports and harbours became the 
most populous, prosperous, and magnificent cities. 

A desire now becoming general to visit those sunny shores 
and islands where winter is shorn of half its intemperance ; and 
the facilities of moving from place to place afforded by French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Austrian steam companies, have produced 
a want for a Handbook which these pages have been prepared 
to supply. 

The object of the Editor has been to condense within the 

limits of a portable volume a reasonable amount of general 

information regarding all the countries in the basin of the 

Mediterranean, including such inland excursions as one would 

naturally make from its ports. Thus we assume that a traveller 

to Algiers would hardly care to leave the country without 

- making a trip through the Chabet el-Akhira to Oonstantine; 

^ a cruise on the coast of Syria would be incomplete without a 

» visit to the Holy City ; no man would go to Malaga, and abstain 

j^ from running up to Granada. Yet there must be a limit to 
everything : we have not mentioned even the name Bomb, and 
we have described only in brief outline four other great cities, 

X each of which has been fully described in existing Handbooks 
— ^Athens, Constantinople, Venice, and Naples. We have pre- 
ferred to devote a larger portion of our space to localities 
insufficiently described before, such as the Coast of Afbica, 
Gbbecb, Dalmatia, Cypbus, Malta, Sicily, Sabdinia, Corsica, 
the Balbabig Islands, &o. 



Ti Preface. 

Eoonomy of space being so great an object, we have abstained 
from encumbering the text with remarks as to the relative ex- 
cellence of hotels, lists of tradespeople, tariffs of prices, and 
other similar details usually given in Handbooks. These the 
traveller will generally be able to find out for himself. 

Although the Editor has gone over a great part of the ground 
in person, and has had the aid and revision of resident friends, 
much of the information contained in this volume has already 
appeared in other Handbooks of the series. In a subject so 
extensive, entire originality is neither possible nor advisable. 
But the utmost care has been taken to secure accuracy and 
practical utility. Every page has been examined on the spot 
which it describes, by persons having the best knowledge of 
the country. The Editor is under the deepest obligations to 
his colleagues in the public service, and to many others having 
extensive local information, for the valuable aid they have 
afforded him — ^without such collahorateurs the work would have 
been impossible, or of little value. Even now he does not 
flatter himself that absolute accuracy has been attained, and he 
will gladly receive such criticisms, corrections, and information 
as may render a future edition more generally useful. 

Algiers, 1881. ^- ^- ^' 

The Third Edition of this Work has been thoroughly revised, 
and in part re-written, by the Editor on the spot, notably 
CoKsiCA, Malta, the Coast of Italy, and the Adeiatic. Cyprus 
has been carefully revised by Dr. Ouillemard. 

New Maps and Illustrations have been substituted wherever 
the original ones appeared insufficient or defective, and all 
matter liable to frequent change has been removed to the 
Index. 

The Editor desires especially to direct the attention of the 
travelling public to Corsica, an island too little known, which 
for natural beauty is unequalled in the Mediterranean. 

1890. ^- ^- ^- 
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TABLES 

OF THE YABIOUS 

MONEYS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASUEES 

IN THE 

COUNTRIES BORDERING ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

WITH 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 



ALGEBIA. 

Same as in France. 

Notes of the Bank of France are not legally current, though generally 
accepted in the Colony. Notes of the Bank of Algeria should never be 
taken to other countries. Coins of foreign nations not generally current, 
except those of the Monetary Convention. 



AUSTEIA-HUNGAEY. 

The money in use throughout the Empire is the florin or gulden^ sub- 
divided into 100 new kreutzers. Paper money \miversal. 

1 Florin = 2*45 fr. = 1 llj 

1 KretUzer = 2*45 centimes = o| 

There is both an Austrian and a Hungarian coinage. 

GK)LD Coins. 

(Law of March 8th, 1870.) 

Piece of 8 florins 10 hreuL = 20 fir. = 168. ; half and quarter pieces in 
proportion. 

SiLVEB Coins. 









£ 


«. d. 


FloHn = 


2-45 fif. 


—^ 





1 11 


Double Florin = 


4-90 „ 


SI 





3 11} 


Quarter Florin = 


0-61 „ 


= 





6 


10 Kreuizers = 


0-22 „ 


::: 





2i 


5 „ 


0-11 „ 


^ 





1 



CoFPEB Coins. 

lErewlzer = 2*45 centimes = 1 fieurthing. 
Pieces of 8, 1, and } kreutzer. 
\^Meditwta/Man,'\ 



xviii Tables of Moneys^ 

ANCIENT COINS. 

Gk)LD. 

£ t, d. 

Ducat (ad legem imperii) 11*85 fr. 9 6 

„ Hungarian 11*90 ,, 9 6} 

Sovereign of Lombardy = 13i ^oTioB S5*14 „ 18 1 

Croum 34*40 „ 17 1 

Venetian Sequin 11*96 ,, 9 7 

SiLYEB. 

nolcr (1753) 6*19fr. 042 

Florin a thaXer) 2*60,, 2 1 

Austrian livre=: 20 krent 0*86 „ 8} 

Ecu of Lombardy And Venice 5*19 ,, 4 2 

Measures. 
The Motrio System, as ia France. 



EGYPT. 

10 Egyptian piastres =11 Turkish piastres. Important payments are made 
in purees (hiss) of 500 piastres. 

NEW COINAGE. 

Gold Coins. 

£ 9. d. 

100 ©iflw^res, or Egyptian pound = 25*50 fr. = 1 5 

50 „ = 12*75 „ = 10 

25 „ = 6*29 „ =050 

Silver Coins. 

£ i. d. 

10 piastres 2*50 fr. = 2 
5 „ 1-25 „ =010 
2i „ 0-62 „ =006 
1 „ 0*25 „ = 2J 

Copper Coin. 
I para = -062 fr. 

Linear Measure. 

Pt^-^ndost, for muslin, &o. = 0*630 metres 
Pih-hdedh for oottoos = * 560 

Pifc-«toTO5(Mrft, for doth = 0*677 

Superficial Measure. 
Fedan = 58*98 acres = 1*45 acres. 

Measure of Capaoitt. 

Oke = 1*227 kil. = 4*705 lbs. avoir. 

Ard^((x>m) = 173 litres = 4*75 bushels. 



etre 


s = 24*823 inches. 


)) 


= 22*048 „ 


»> 


= 26*600 „ 



Weights, and Measures. 



XIX 



FEANCE. 
The Metrie Sjstem is in use ; no ancient coins are now current. 



Gold Coins. 



100 francs 
50 
20 
10 



7f 
It 



yt 



£ 9. d. 

4 

2 

16 

8 



SiLVKB Coins. 



5 franca 

2 „ 

1 „ 
50 centimes 
20 



» 



£ t. d. 

4 

1 7i 

10 

5 

2 



CopFEB Coins. 



10 centimes 
5 „ 
1 centime 



= 1 penny. 



LiNEAB MSASDBB. 

MHre = 1*093 yard. 



DeoamHre = 

HeetomHre = 

Kilomitre = 

MyriamHre = 



Multiples. 

10 m^es 
100 
1,000 
10,000 „ 



it 
tt 



10*986 yard& 
109 368 „ 
1093*683 „ 
6*213 miles. 



Decimetre = 
Centimitre = 
MUHmHre = 



Sub-MuUiples. 

0*1 m^tre 
0-01 „ 
0*001,, 



3*937 inches. 

0*393 

039 



tt 



tt 



Hectare 
Are 

Centiare 
1 Hectare 



Superficial Measube. 

10,000 sq. metres = 11,960*832 sq. yards. 
100 „ = 119*608 

Isq. m^tre = 1*196 

2 acres, 1 rood, 35 perches. 



tt 



CuBio Measube. 
BiHre euhe = 35* 816 cuhio feet* 



b 2 



Tables of Money 8^ 

Mbasubes of Oafaoitt. 

Hectolitre = 100 Utzee = 22*009 imp. gallona. 

DOsalitre =10 „ = 2-201 „ „ 

Litre = 1 litre = 1-760 pinto. 

Decilitre = 0-1 „ = 0-176 „ 

Centilitre = 01 „ = 017 „ 

I Hectolitre = 0-343 qra. = 2*751 buahelfl. 

Wexqets. 

1 kilogramme =■ 10 hectogrammes = 100 decagrammes = 1000 grammes 

2-204 lbs. avoir. 
1 gramme = 002 lbs. avoir. = 15*431 grains. 
1 ton = 10 quintals = 1000 hilog. = 2201*900 lbs. avoir. 
1 quintal = 100 kilog. = 220*490 Iba. avoir. 
1 French ton = 19*686 £ng. cwts. 

SuJhMuUiples of Qrammes. 

1 gramme = 10 decigrammes = 100 centigrammes = 1000 miUigrammes* 
1 milligramme = 0-015 English grains. 



GIBEALTAB. 

The system of currency is anomalous and, to strangers, very perplexing. 
Of late years it has undergone a change, but the old system has been only 
partially superseded. The standard is the dollar (duro), the value of 
which has, by the recent change, been reduced from 50c^. to 49c2. (par). 
At this exchange the troops aad civil officers are paid. By the new 
system accounts are kept in dollars, reals de vellon, and decimos, but the 
old reckoning by dollars, Gibraltar reals (reales de plcUa^ an imaginary coin 
of the value of 4d. or -jV dollar), and cuartos is BtiU very generally 
retained. Spanish gold and silver and English copper are the only legal 
tenders. 

Gold Ooins in Ciboulation. 

£ t. d. 

Dohhn (pnza) = 16 dollars = 85* 40 francs = 354 

YsaMifM = 6 „ = 25*78 „ =10 5 

i-doUar-piece = 20*40 „ = 16 4 

2-dollar-pieee = 10*20 „ =082 

l-doUar-piece = 5*10 „ =041 

Silver Coins. 

£ 9, d. 

Dollar = 5*38 francs = 4 3| 

^ dollar (Escudo) = 2*69 „ = 2 if 

I dollar (nominal shilling). 

I dollar ( „ sixpence). 

X^doUctr^ „ threepenny piece). 

Teseta = 1*00 franc = 10 

Half-peseta = 0*50 „ =005 
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Copper Coins. 
English pence, halfpence, and farthingn, 

Measuees. 
As in England and Spain. 



GREECE. 

The French monetary system was adopted in 1874, but with different 
names. 

Gold Coins (very rare). 

£ 8. d, 

^Q drachmas = 20 francs = 16 

10 „ = 10 „ = 8 

5 „ =5„ =040 

SiLTEB Coins (also very rare). 



£ 


«. d. 


2 drachmas = 2 francs = 


I 7i 


1 drachma = 100 Uptd = 1 franc = 


10 


h(MeptdB .. .. = 0-50 franc = 


5 


20 „ .. .. = 0-20 „ =0 


2 



Copper Coins. 

Sleptds :=■ 0*05 franc = 1 halfpenny, 

100 new drachmas = 112 old drachmas; but this difference does not affect 
copper coins. 
Notes of the Bank of Greece have entirely taken the place of gold. 

Measures. 

The Metric System is adopted in Greece (see France), but With different 
names. 



ITALY. 

Italy is a member of the Monetary Convention concluded in July 1866 
with France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

Accounts (law of August 24th, 1862), are kept in liras (francs) of 100 
centimes. 

Gold Coins. 

£ «. d, 

100 liras = 100 francs = 400 

50 „ = 50 „ =200 

20 „ = 20 „ = 16 

10 „ = 10 „ =080 

4„ = 5„ =040 



V 
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SiiiTEB Coins. 

£ s. d. 
5 liras = 5 francs =040 

2 „ = 2 „ = 1 7J 

1 lira = 1 franc = 10 
50 centesimi = 0*50 franc = 005 
20 „ = 0-20 „ =002 

Since 1866 notes of the National Bank have legal currency, but have 
generally from 10 to 15 per cent, less Talue than specie. 

CoppEB Coin. 

10 centenmi = 10 centimes = 1 penny. 
5 » = 5 „ = J „ 

2 ,» = 2 „ 

Mbasttbes. 
The Metric System, as in France, 



MALTA. 

The English coinage used. 

LiNEAB MeASXIBE. 

Maltese foot = 0*283 m^tre = 11*6 inches. 

Canna = 8 palmes = 2-088 „ = 2 • 204 yards. 

Measube of Capaoitt. 
The English measures generally nsed. The natiye ones are — 



Bari^ for wine = 2 eafissi = 42 -027 metres 

Icafisso = 21*013 „ 
„ foroU = 2 eafissi = 39-755 „ 

iS^Zma, for com = 16 tomoli = 281-030 litres 

lUmoh = 17-562 „ 


= 9-35 gall. 
= 4-675 „ 
= 8-750 „ 
= 7-713 bush 
= 3-869 gall. 


Weights. 


• 


Bottolo = 30ottnc6« = 0*791 kilog. = 
Cantaro = 100 roftoK = 175 lbs. avoir 


1-745 lbs. avoir. 


MOROCCO. 





The money of this country is exceedingly irregular. Accounts are 
generally kept in Spanish dollars or duros divided into 100 centavoi or 
centimes ; the value, however, fluctuates greatly, and is not the same in 
all parts of the Empire. 

llie ordinary money of the country is copper. 

Qfloos, = 1 muzuneh = 6 centimes. 

4 muztmehs =s 1 okea =? 24 „ 



• •• 



Weights, and Measures. 

There are gold and silYer coins* (multiples of the methal s 40 mwsunehs = 
2' 63 fr.), but they are rarely ever seen. 

Weights. 

Eotl = 500 grammes = 1 • 102 lbs. avoir. 
Kintar = 50 kilog. = 110-245 „ 

Linear Measure. 

1 drah = • 570 mbtre = 23 • 450 inches. 
Ipih = 0-661 „ = 26-022 „ 

Measure of Cafaoitt. 
1 hula = 15 litres = 3-304 gallons. 



SPAIN. 

Since 1868 the coinage of Spain has been assimilated to that of France, 
but with different names. The five-frano piece is called duro, that of 
two francs do$ pesetas, one franc peseta, fifty centimes dos reales. 

According to the old system, still much used, the unit was the redl= 
26 French centimes. The money of account was this real divided into 34 
maravedis. 

1 quarto = 3*2 centimes. 
34 quartos = 1 peseta. 

Gold Coins. 

£ 8. d. 

Onzad^oro = IQ duros = 85*40 francs = 354 

(divided into J, i, J, and ^) 

Ysdbelina = 5 duros = 25*78 francs = 10 5 

4dt*rM 20-40 „ = 16 4 

2 „ 10-20 „ =082 

Iduro 5-10 „ =041 

SiLTEB OOINS. 

£ f. d. 
Iduro = 6 pesetas = 5-10&ancs = 041 
2pesetas .. .. = 2-02 „ =018 
I peseta .. .. =: 1*01 franc = 10 
} „ .. .. = 0-50 „ =005 

20 pesetas = 20*40 francs. 

Copper Coins. 

1 quarto = 3*2 centimes. 
} „ =2 maravedis. 

Also 10- and 5-centime pieces, as in France. 

Measures. 

The Metric System, as in France, introduced by decree, dated 16th July, 
1849, came into force on the 1st January, 1860. 

The ancient measures are very complicated, and are still in force to a 
greater or less extent. 
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TRIPOLI (in Africa). 

Money as in Turkey, but French, Italian, and other coins are also in 
circulation. The Napoleon is generally 103 piastres ; the Italian lira and 
French franc, each 5 pias. ; the English shilling, 6 pias. ; the Austrian 
florin, 10) pias.; the Maria Theresa dollar, 23 pias. These, however, 
fluctuate. 

LiNEAB MeABUBE. 

Great pife = 0*680 metre = 26-772 inches. 
Lesser piA; = 0*483 „ = 18*991 „ 

5 Great piks = 7 lesser piks. 

4 Great piks = 3 English yards. 

Measitbe of Gafacitt. 

Ban7, for wine, &c. = 64-800 litres = 14-262 gall. 
^<3r&a/a, for oil = 10- „ = 1*5 „ 

^e6a, forcom = 107*346 „ = 2*953 bush. 



"Weights. 

Boa = 16 uJnes = 0*497 kUog. = l-0971b. av. 

Oke = 2i rotU = 1*244 „ = 2-743 „ 

Canlaro = 100 „ = 49-760 „ = 109-700 „ 



TUNIS. 

The money of the country is the piastre or redH^ divided into sixteen 
haroubs. 

1 piastre = 62 centimes = 5} pence. 



1 karub 


• = 4 „ 


J-penny. 






Gold Coins. 








f. c. 


£ 8. d. 




100 piastres = 62-00 = 


2 8 9 




50 


= 31-00 = 


14 4} 




25 


= 16 50 = 


12 2 




10 


= 6-04 = 


4 10 




5 


„ = 3-02 = 
Silver Coins. 


2 5 






f. c 


£ «. 


d. 


4 piastrei 


r (nominal)* = 2-48 


= 02 







(real) = 2 03 


= 01 


6 


2 ]] 


(nominal) = 1*24 


= 01 







(real) = 1-01 


= 00 


9J 


1 \l 


(nominal) = 0*62 


= 00 


6 




(real) = 0*50 


= 00 


4i 


i piastre 


= 0-31 


= 00 


3 



* By nominal is meant pieces haying fonnerly the value attached to them, now rednoed to 
that which followe. 



Weights, and Meamres, xxv 

"Weights. 
There are 8 roth, 

1. JRotl-kTuideri = 20 ukiea (otmoes) = 0-639 kilog. = 1*410 lb. ayoir., used 
for vegetables. 

2. BoU-souhi = 18 ukies = 0-568 kilog.' = 1*254 lb., used for meat, fruit, 
and oil. 

3. BotJrattari = 16 uhies 0'50Q kil. = 1-117 lb., for metals. 

LiNEiLR Meastjbb. 

There are 3 kinds ofpik or drah. 

1. Pik'Arah = 0*488 metres = 19-860 inches, for linen and cotton cloth. 

2. PiJc-kendasi = 0*673 metres = 26-493 inches, for woollen goods. 
8. Pik-Turh = 0-637 metres = 25*066 inches, for silk. 

Measubb ov Cafaoitt. 

1. For wine, &o., in detail, the mataro is used = 9*850 litres = 2-167 gall. 

2. In wholesale commerce the miUeroUe of Marseilles is used = 6) mataroa 
= 64*000 litres = 14*086 gall. 

3. The oU mataro = 19-690 litres = 4-334 gall. 

4. For grain, the cafisso = 5-284 hectol. = 1-817 quart. 



TURKEY. 

During the last century there have been great changes in the value of 
money ; a new system was adopted in 1845, as follows : 



500 piastres 

250 

100 

50 

25 



» 
it 



Gold Coins. 






5 Turk. L. 
2i „ 
1 ,, 

i » 

i » 


f. c. 

= 113-50 
= 56-75 
= 22*50 
= 11*25 
5-60 


£ t, 
= 4 10 
= 25 
= 18 
= 09 
= 04 


d. 




6 


SniVIR COINB. 







20piadres = 4-50f. = 8». 7Jd. 
10 and 5 piastres in proportion. 

CoppEB Coins. 

5 paras = 2-5 f. = 2J(i, 

The piastre contains 40 paras. For important sums, purses are used. 

The purse of silver = 500 piastres. 

The purse of gold = 30,000 „ 

Weight. 

lOce = 1-227 kil. = 2-705 lbs. av- 

leantaro s 86okes = 49*500 „ =» 99*100 ,, 
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LlKEAB MkASUBB. 

Pih (drah), for silk and cloth = • 685 metre = 27-000 inches. 

Pih-kendan, foT cotioDB =0-652 „ = 25-672 „ 

P«^-^fcW, land measure =2-708 „ = 27-900 „ 

Parasangy „ „ = 5*001 kilom. = 3-107 miles. 

Bern =1-667 „ = 1035 mile. 

Measubb of Capacity. 

OA;6(ofwine) = 1-283 kilog. = 2-829 lbs. av. 

Alma = 5-236 litres = 1*152 gall. 

Alma (of oil) = 10 • 260 kUog. = 22 - 630 lbs. av. 

KUoz (of com) = 35-560 litres = 0- 979 bush. 

This last measure varies in almost every part of the Turkish Empire. 



PASSPORTS, ETC. 

Passports are not generally required, but it is so easy for the traveller 
to provide himself with one that the precaution should never be omitted. 
Instances have occurred of a traveller having been imprisoned from not 
having a Foreign-Office passport in his possession. Even visas are 
advisable when travelling out of the beaten tracks. The traveller should 
always make inquiries at tl^e Ck)nsulate before proceeding (to a new 
country. 

Bill of Health, — ^The yachtsman should be most careful to have his 
Bill of Health in proper order, and especially to have it vis^ by the 
consul of the nation of the next port he intends visiting. His own 
consul's vis^ is not sufficient. The writer has often known yachts kept in 
quarantine for the want of this precaution. 



A YACHT AND HER OUTFIT. 

(The following memorandum was communicated to the writer by F. W. 
Earle, Esq., when the first edition of the Handbook was in the press. 
Since then it has begun to be understood that sailing yachts are] far more 
expensive than vessels with a certain amount of steam power. As sailing 
vessels of the Mercantile Marine are rapidly disappearing from the seas, 
so very shortly steam yachts only will be used. The original cost is of 
course much greater, but the crew required is smaller, and the cost of 
maintenance is much less. 

The owner of a large sailing yacht lately told the writer that the wear 
and tear of his sails between the coast of Greece and Algiers would have 
defrayed the cost of coal many times over. While preparing the present 
Edition, this estimate has been submitted to a most experienced yachts- 
man, the Marquess of Ailsa, who has pronounced it substantially correct.) 

In purchasing a yacht great care must be taken to avoid being done. 
The best plan for a novice is to seek some yachting fnen(^ who by 



A Yacht and her Outfit. 

making iDquiries amongst his own friends or through his own captain can 
soon learn what vessels are on sale and their characters. If a man is to 
helieve all that yacht agents and other interested parties tell him ahout 
vessels, he will prohahly end hy giving for his yacht considerahly more 
than she is worth, and finding himself in a vessel which has never been 
in the Bay of Biscay in her life and can ship green seas to his heart's 
content ! 

A good cruising yacht 3 to 6 years old, well found in boats, sails, 
furniture, linen, and china, may be purchased from 20?. to 252. per ton. 

Having bought your yacht and decided on a long voyage, she ought to 
be insured, which may be done at Lloyd's at 3 g. %, or about that price, 
and at most of the marine insurance offices. In case of damage, loss of 
spars or boats, few underwriters will make any allowance for claims 
amounting to less than 3% on the whole sum insured, 

A 150-ton schooner yacht is well and sufficiently manned with the 
following complement :-— <]/aptain, mate, 6 able seamen, steward, steward's 
mate, cook, and cook's mate. These are quite enough, though many 
yacht captdns are not^ so easily satisfied, especially where there is likely 
to be much boat-work. The more men they have, the better, they think, 
it looks. The writer has however been twice across the Atlantic with 
this crew. 

The owner should always place himself as captain on the ship's articles, 
which must be filled up and signed before leaving England, his skipper 
being entered as sailing-master. This gives the owner entire control over 
every one on board, and in case of any one misconducting himself he can 
discharge him at once, which is often not done when the skipper is on the 
articles as captain. Cases have occurred in which a yacht skipper has 
put his owner under arrest and confined him to his cabin I 

The only possible trouble resulting to the owner by being entered as 
captain is that sometimes business about Bills of Health may have to be 
transacted by himself. 

A yacht captain gets from 130Z. to 150?. per annum and two suits of 
clothes. A mate gets 35«, to 40fl. per week, and finds himself; he has one 
suit of uniform, and a jersey and pair of trousers for doing his work in. 

When a vessel is laid up on the mud, with everything out of her in a 
store (which can be hired at 121. per annum), the captain finds himself. 
When the yacht begins to fit out for a cruise, the captain lives on board 
and has 14^. per week board wages. In most yachts, as soon as the owner 
begins to live on board, the captain, steward, steward's mate, and cook are 
boarded. Seamen's wages for a Mediterranean cruise are usually 25«. per 
week per man, finding themselves entirely. 

Owners are saved much trouble by doing this, no satisfaction ever beii&g 
obtained in a vessel where the crew are fed by the owner. 

A good yacht steward may be obtained for 30s. a week, and beer-money 
at %d. per day. 

A steward's mate, a youth of 17 or 18, can be got for 11». per week, and 
he has to be fed. 

A good cook's wages are 30». per week and beer-money. 
Cook's mate usually gets 16«. to 17«. per week and finds himself. 
It is the usual custom in sailing yachts up to 200 tons for the owner to 
board the captain, steward, and steward's mate. Sometimes a stated sum 
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per month is given to inclnde all expenses. The clothing given to stewards 
and cooks is detailed hereafter. 

In hiring a yacht the price asked varies from 25s. to 30«. per ton per 
month. The owner pays captain's, mate's, and seamen's wages, finds the 
vessel in ship's stores, spare rope, &c., and clothes the crew. 

The hirer is usually expected to insure the yacht ; finds and clothes his 
own cook and steward, whom he boards, as also the captain. 
•- A Chronometer will he required for the Mediterranean, which may bo 
hired at IO5. per month at most of the English southern ports. 

A Sextant. Price 41, 10«. 

An Aneroid Barometer. 

A Mercurial Barometer. 

The expenses incurred on a six months' cruise in the Mediterranean 
would, of course, differ much according to the number and sex of the 
party on board. 

The following, however, may be considered as almost correct for a 
cruise of eight months on board a 150-ton schooner, with a party of five in 
the cabin, three being ladies and two gentlemen. A lady's maid also 
formed part of the pantry mess. They commence from the time of her 
leaving England till her return, the party being on board the whole time 
with the exception of sleeping on shore about ten nights. 



Wages : Oapt., Mate, Crew, Cook, 

Steward 

Stores, Wines, &o 

Steward's Market Book . 
Ship's Washing, Pilotage, Small 

Stores and various items . . 
Captain's Book for Stores, Oil, 

Coke, Water, Paint, extra Eope 
Clothing for Captain, Mate, and 

Crew 

Shoes for Crew 

OilskinB 

Insurance 



Fitting out 



560 
205 
176 

94 

124 

55 

7 

10 

. 114 

1345 
. 828 

£1673 



Thb Expenses of FrmNG our ▲ 
Yaoht which has bkbh laid up 



FOB SOME months. 

Wages, say for two months 
Painting outside and in . 
Varnish for Bulwarks, &o. 
New Bope, Bay . 
Charts for Mediterranean 
Upholsterer^s Bill, say . 
Shipbuilder's acoount . 

Fla^ &c 

Various small items . . 
Captain's Small Stores . 



£ 

140 
45 
14 
50 

6 
12 
30 

6 
15 
10 

£328 



It is perhaps better to let the men be at the expense of finding their own 
oilskins. If the owner finds them, they alter and cut them so as to be 
useless for another voyage, as they should last two or three winter cruises. 

List of Clothes usually given to a Cbew fob an eight to ten 

Months' Meditebbanean Cbuise. 



£ 8. d. 
Captain — ^Fine blue cloth suit 4 15 

Cap8/6, neckerchief 6/ .0 14 6 
Mate— Blue cloth suit . .450 

Pair pilot tronsers . .110 



Mate — Jersey 12/, cap 
neckerchief 5/ . . 
Steward — ^Blne cloth suit. 
Blue waiting suit 



5/, 



£ 8, d, 

12 
3 15 
3 15 
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£ 





Steward— Blue serge jacket . 
Cap 5/, neckercmef 5/ . 

2iid Steward— Blue waiting 

suit 8 

Blue serge jacket . . 
Pilot trousers .... 1 
Cap 5/, neckerchief 5/ . 

Cook— Blue cloth suit . 8 
Gap 5/, neckerchief 5/ . 
2 white jackets 7/6 . . 
2 ditto trousers 7/6 . . 
4 aprons 1/6 . . . . 
4 caps 1/ 

Cook's Mate— Pilot trousers . 1 
2 Dungaree frocks and 

trousers 

Serge frock . . . . 
Gap 4/, handkerchiefs 5/ 

Each man— Jersey or serge 
frock . . . 10/ to 



8. d. 

12 6 
10 

5 
12 6 

1 
10 
15 
10 
15 
15 

6 

4 

1 



£ $. d. 

Each man — 1 pair pilot cloth 

trousers • . . .110 
2 sets Dungaree frocks 

and trousers . each 8 
Man-o*-war cap . . .040 
Blue worsted cap. . .014 
Whitedrillfrock&trousersO 18 6 
Black handkerchiefs. .046 
Gap rihbon . . . .010 
Straw hats . . . .040 

These last are usually given to mate 
and captain also. 

250 Ihs. of Normandy or Danish butter 
in 2-lb. and 4-lb. tins. 

36 tins cocoa and milk. 

2 doz. chamois leathers. 

12 doz. condensed milk. 

70 lbs. brown sugar. 

2 2-lb. tins tapioca. 

8 tins tongues prsyd. by Poulton & Noel. 

It must not be assumed that stores and wines were actually consumed 
to the amount of 205^. It is always prudent to have a good stock on 
board, as the time taken in getting from port to port in a sidling-yessel 
varies so much. 

The list of stores below were actually used in the eight months' cruise, 
and by reckoning up their value and deducting from the amount given 
above an approximate idea of the expense of the catering department may 
be arrived at. The amount under the head of steward's market-book was 
actually expended. 

Stobes actually cx)ksumed on an Eight Months' Gbuibb. 



16 
9 6 
9 

12 



18 3-lb. Tins Apples. 
18 Tins Apricots. 

5 }-lb. Tins Arrowroot. 
18 Bottles Anchovies in oil. 

2 i-lb Tins Almonds. 
2 Tins Asparagus. 

6 Sides of Bacon. 

6 Boxes Baking Powder. 

1 2-lb. Pearl Barley. 

8 2-lb. Tins Boast Beef. 

4 Hb. Brand's Beef Tea. 

4 i-lb. „ Beef Tea Jelly. 

6 2-lb. Tins Brand's Spiced Beef. 

1 cwt Pantry Biscuits. 

6 Tins Mixed Dessert Biscuits, Hunt- 
ley and Palmer's. 

4 Tins Le Mann's Gaptain's Biscuits. 

6 Tins Orange Wafers. 

6 Tins Hunuey and Palmer's Water 
Biscuits, No. 5. 

G 2-lb. Tins Huntley and Palmer's 
Maccaroons. 



8 Bottles Blacking. 
250 lbs. of Danish or Normandy 
Butter, in 2-lb. or 4-lb. Tins. 

1 Bottle Gandied Peel. 
86 Tins Oocoa and Milk. 
40 lbs. Goffee. 

4 Tins Brand's Potted Ghicken. 

4 „ „ Potted Qrouse. 

3 i-Pint Bottles Gurry Powder. 

4 4-lbs. Gurrants. 
4 Bottles Ghutney. 

6 i-lb Brand's Ghicken Broth. 

1 American Gheeee. 

2 Bottles Parmesan Grated. 

1 Stilton Gheese. 

2 Boxes Piano Gandles. 

2 Dozen Ghamois Loskthers. 
4 Tins Garrets. 
6 Bottles Dessert Fruits. 
1 Bottle Essence Gochineal. 
1 „ „ Lemon. 

1 ,1 .» Vanilla. 
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Tabt Fbutt. 

2 BotUes Bed GurrantB. 
6 „ Black ,, 
2 „ GooeeberrieB. 
2 „ Cherries. 
6 •• Plunui. 



» 



9 Hb. Gelatine. 
2 Bottles Dried Herbs. 
1 Jar Preserved Ginger. 
6 Tins California Honey. 

Jams. 

14 1-lb. Tins Apricots. 

13 „ „ Strawberry. 

14 „ „ Baspberry. 
12 „ 
24 „ 

12 „ 



II 

„ Damson. 

„ Marmalade. 

II 



Bed Currant Jelly. 



6 Boxes Knife Powder. 
12 2-lb. Tins Lard. 
9 Boxes Clarke's Nightlights. 

1 2-lb. Tin Macaroni. 
4 i-pints Mnshrooms. 

Condensed Milk, 12 dozen. 
12 }-lb. Tins Mustard. 
6 2-lb. Tins Boast Mutton. 

2 Hb. Tins Brand's Mutton Broth. 
12 Bottles Salad Oil. 

4 „ Mixed Pickles. 

4 J-lb Tins White Pepper. 

6 Large Tins Peaches. 

8 Tins Pat^ de Pole Gras. 

2 „ Boast Partridge. 

2 „ „ Pheasant. 

6 2-lb. Bottles French Plums. 

6 Tins Lisbon Peaches. 

6 3-lb. Boxes Portuguese Plums. 

6 Tins Pears. 

6 „ PetitsPois. 

6 7-lb. Tins Bice. 

8 2-lb. Bottles Sultana Baiains. 

1 2-lb. Bottle Muscatel Baisins. 

1 „ „ Pudding 
12 Tins Sardines. 
12 „ Brand's Sausages. 

1 2-lb. Tin Sago. 

6 Jars Table Salt 



II 



II 



II 



II 
II 



Sauoes. 

6 }-pini8 Worcester. 

6 „ Harvey. 
4 „ Anchovy. 

2 „ Mushroom Ketchup 

1 cwt. Yellow Soap. 

2 Boxes Glycerine Soap. 
70 lb& Loaf Sugar. 

20 lbs. Pounded Sugar. 
70 lbs. Brown Sugar. 

1 Bottie Celery Salt. 

Soups. 

14 Pints Julienne, Ciosse & Black* 
well. 

12 „ Mock Turtle „ »» 

8 „ Hare „ 

8 „ Mutton Broth,, 
10 „ Giblet 
40 lbs. Tea. 

4 Bottles Truffles. 

2 2-lb. Tapioca. 

4 Cooked Tongues, Crosse & Black- 
well. 

8 Tongues, preserved by Poulton & 
Noel. 

1 2-lb. VermiceUi. 
4 quarts Vinegar. 

4 J-pints Chili Vinegar. 

2 „ Tarragon Vinegar. 

1 Tin ChoUet's Pressed Vegetables. 
36 6-lb. Tins Corned Beef, American. 

Mineral Waters take up a great deal 
of room, and a 5-pint Gazogene is 
really all that is wanted. 

Wine. 

3 Doien Champagne. 

7 „ Common Claret. 
1 „ Beet Claret 

li „ Port. 
4} „ Sherry. 

8 Bottles Curasao. 

4 „ Chernr Brandy. 
6 „ Brandy. 

1 Dozen Bum. 

2 „ Hock. 
6 ,, Beer. 



As far as possible, all stores should be taken in tins soldered up ; these 
may be found in the Export List of the Army and Navy or Civil Service 
Co-operative Societies. Messrs. Barnes, of Upper Thames Street, can also 
be h^hly recommended for all yacht stores, particularly jams. 
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Messrs. Orosse & Blackwell's soaps are much to be commended, and 
no one can surpass Messrs. Brand for spiced beef, sausages, potted meats, 
and beef-tea. Cheese, bacon, and hams do not keep well on board a small 
vessel in a warm climate. 

The best corned beef is American, in 6-lb. tins, packed by Messrs. 
Libby & Co., or Messrs. Wilson. 

Messrs. Miller & Sons, of Southampton, can be recommended for good 
material and fair prices. 



PASSENGEE YACHTS. 



Several companies have lately been formed for sending large Ocean 
Steam Yachts on pleasure excursions in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
One of the best of these vessels is the Victoria (ofl&ce, Carlton Chambers, 
4, Kegent Street, London). The cost of the voyage varies with the length 
of it; the average is about 80^. The following is one of that vessel's 
itineraries, and it gives a sufficient idea of the nature of the voyage : — 

Gravesend, Lisbon, Malaga (for Grenada and the Alhambra), Naples, 
Palermo, Corfu, Piraeus (for Athens), Constantinople, Smjrrna, Ehodes, 
Beyrout (for Damascus), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), 
Malta, Tunis, Bougie, Algiers, Gibraltar, Tangiers, Gravesend. 



BAGGAGE. 

Another great convenience to the traveller is Fitt & Scotfs Express, 
They receive luggage at their office in London (23, Cannon Street, and 
7, Carlton Street, Regent Street), and forward it to almost any part of the 
world, for a moderate sum. Thus a portmanteau weio;hing a hundred- 
weight would be sent by Grande Vitesse to Genoa in 7 days for 24s. 



USEFUL BOOKS TO BE TAKEN ON A MEDITER- 
EANEAN YACHTING CEUISE. 

Publications of the Hydbogbaphical Depabtment of the Admibaltt. 

— ^Atlantio and Meditebbanean, &o. 

< Sailing Directions for the West Coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal, from 
Ushant to Gibraltar Strait, also the African Coast from Cape Spartel to 
Mogador.' 4th edition. 1885. Price 48. 

* Mediterranean Pilot,* Vol. I. Comprising Gibraltar Strait, Coast of Spain, 

African Coast from Cape Spartel to Gulf of Kabes, together with the 
Balearic, Sardinian, Sicilian, and Maltese Islands. 2nd edition. 1885. 
Price 7«. 6(2. 

* Mediterranean Pilot,* Vol. II. Comprising Coast of France and of Italy to 

the Adriatic ; African Coast from Jerbah to El Arish ; Coasts of Kara- 
mania and Syria. Together with the Tuscan Archipelago, and Islands 
of Corsica and Cyprus. 2nd edition. 1885. Price 58. 

'Mediterranean Pilot,' Vol. III. Comprising the Adriatic Sea, the Ionian 
Islands, the Coasts of Albania and Greece to Cape Malea, with Cerigo 
Islands ; including the Gulfs of Patras and Corinth. 1880. Price 38. Gd, 

Supplement No. 1. 1884. Price 3d. 

•Mediterranean Pilot,* Vol. IV. Comprising the Archipelago, with the 
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adjaeent Ooasts of Greeoe and Turkey; iooloding also the Ulaad of 

Oandia or Crete. 1882. Prioe 8«. 6(2. 
' Sailing Directions for the Dardanelles, 8ea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus.' 

8rd edition. 1882. Price Ss. 
< Black Sea Pilot' aid edition. 1884. Prioe 2a. 6(2. 

List of Lights. — Corrected annuaUy to the 3Ut Deoeniber. 

British Islands. Prioe 1«. 6d. 

Western Coasts of Europe and Africa from Dunkerque to the Cape of GK>od 

Hope, indnding Azores, Madeira, Canary, Cape Yerde Islands, &c. 

Price 1«. 
Mediterranean, Black, Azpy, and Bed Seas. Prioe Is. 

Published at Washington. 

'Coasts and Islands of the Mediterranean Sea.' Part L— S. and S.E. Coasts 
of Spain from Mala Bahia to Cape Creux ; Balearic Islands and N. Coast 
of Africa from Ceuta to La Cala. 1875. Part II.— S. Coast of Franco ; 
W. Coast of Italy ; Tuscan Archipelago ; Corsica and Sardinia. 1878. 
Part III. — Coast of Tunis, Sicily, and Malta Channels ; Lipari Islands ; 
Coasts of Sicily ; Coasts of Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria. 1879. Part IV.— 
The Gulf of Gioja to Cape Santa Maria di Leuca; S. Coast of Italy ; the 
Adriatic Sea ; Ionian Islands ; the Coasts of Albania and Greeoe to Cape 
Malea, with Cerigo Island. 1883. 

Charts. 

No extravagance in the matter of charts is possible. Those published 
by the Admiralty are so cheap that the cost of the whole Mediterranean 
series is not very great. Above all, the yachtsman should distrust prtvafe 
charts, which are rarely corrected up to date. The writer witnessed the 
wreck of a yacht and the death of her owner in the harbour of Algiers, 
entirely owing to a private chart on which a bell-buoy, marking the sub- 
marine prolongation of the breakwater, was not indicated ; and he was on 
board a yacht which run on shore at Marsala for want of a detailed chart 
of that port. 

The Admiralty charts, &c., are sold by J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry, and 
11, King William Street, Tower Hill, and by sub-agents at nearly all the 
principal ports in the United Kingdom. In the Mediterranean they can 
be obtained at the Custom House, Malta. 



Pbivatb Pubucationb. 

Savory's * Compendium of Domestic Medicine. 

* The Yacht Sailor,' published by Hunt <& Co. 

* Hunt's Universal Yacht List.' 

* Nautical Almanack.' 

Mtbrray*8 Handbooks: 

Spain. 

France. 

North Italy. 

South Italy. 

Greece and Ionian Islands. 

Turkey in Asia and Constantiiiople. 

Algeria and Tunis. 
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BEGABDINa 



ANCHORAGE, ETC., IN THE MEDITEEEANEAK f 



* • 



The names of the places as marked on the Admiralty Charts are printed in braekets 
in italiej wherever the spelling diflSers materially from that of the Handbook. 

Places marked (*) have British Oonsular authorities residing at them. 



MOKOOCO. 

jier.— Fair anchorage. Bay ex- 
posed from N.E. to N.W. No shelter 
whatever from N.W. 

Centa. — The peninsula of Centa 
forms two 1;>ays, frequented by vessels 
wind or weather-bound in the Strait 
of Gibraltar. The best anchorage in 
the eastern bay is N.W. of the middle 
of new town ; 8 to 13 fms. ; bottom sand 
and rock ; exposed to winds from E. 
throng N. to W. 

^Tetnan Boadntead. — ^Vessels may 
anchor anywhere off the river-mouth. 
Entirely open to easterly winds. 

Xelilla. — Holding - ground good. 
Anchorage exposed to northerly and 
easterly winds. Run for shelter under 
ZafTarine Islands, if caught in N. or 
N.E. gale. Anchorage has rarely to 
be abandoned in summer. 

Zaffarine Islands. — These three 
islands lie about 2 m. N. of Cape 
Agua. The western is named Con- 
gressa (Congreto), the middle one 
Isabel IT,, and the eastern one El Rey. 
The anchorage is 1^ to 3 cables S. of 
Isabel II. Island ; in 5 to 8 fms. It is 
the best-sheltered anchorage on the 
N. coast of Morocco. 

■f* The Author would not have ventured to 
give these hints on his own unprofessional 
authority ; but they may be accepted with con- 
fidence, as they have been revised by members 
of the Admiralty Hydn^sni>^i<^ Pepartment, 
to whom he is under great obligation for much 
valuable assistance. 

[Mediterranean^] 



ALGBBIA. 

Hemours. — Anchorage in 6 to 8 frns., 
open to W. In N.E. gales run for the 
Zaffitrines. This is &e first French 
port in N. Africa. 

Baehgoun (Baseihgoun). — Good Aj> 
chorage almost anywhere in the vicinity 
of the island, but no shelter during 
northerly gales. 

'^BmiI 8af . — A fine new harbour has 
been constructed in tiie neighbourhood 
of the iron mines, close to the mouth 
of the Tafha Biver. 

Mersa el-Kebir. — ^Anchorage close 
under the fort» well sheltered from all 
quarters save N.E. 

*Oran. — A first-class harbour, well 
suited for yachts. Every convenience 
for their accommodation. Bly. com- 
munication. 

Aizeu. — An excellent harbour ; may 
be safely resorted to by yachts of any 
size and in all weathers. Bly. com- 
munication. 

Hostaganem. — A small port, pro- 
tected from northerly swell in ordinary 
weather by a jetty running W. An- 
chorage in road, 6 to 8 nns., quite 
exposed. Harbour about (1889) to be 
commenced. 

Tones. — A large artificial harbour, 
f m. N.E. of town, not yet complete. 

Cherchel (Shershel). — ^Harbour too 
small for yachts. 

^Algiers. — First-class harbour, with 
every convenience for yachts. Sup- 
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plies of all kinds abnodani Algerian 
wines good. Docks capable of taking 
in the largest yessels for repairs. Bly. 
commnnication. 

Dellys. — Anchorage perfectly shel- 
tered during westerly winds, exposed 
to those from K.K.W. round by E. 
to W. Not advisable to call here. 

Bougie. — The best natural harbour 
in Algeria. Gales from K. to W. not 
felt at all. Those from £. cause no 
inconvenience to vessels moored well 
in the bay. Small breakwater. 
Strongly recommended for yachts, on 
account of beauty of landscape, and 
excursions. 

Dji^jelly («7i(2/eKt).~Anchorage in- 
secure ; to be avoided. 

Gollo. — ^Bav small, but well shel- 
tered from W. and K. winds. 

fltora. — Badly sheltered roadstead. 
N.W. swell sets in very heavily. 

^Fhilippeville. — ^A magnificent arti- 
ficial harbour. Bly. communication 
with Gonstantine, and on to Biskra, 
B6ne, and Algiers. 

*Bdne. — ^The largest and best har- 
bour on the coast, but inclined to silt 
up. Every convenience for yachts. 
Bly. communication with Gonstantine 
and Tunis. 

La Calls. — Very small port, only 
suitable for small craft Entrance 
82 yds. wide ; depth 9 to 12 ft Fre- 
quented by coral-fishers. 

TUNIS. 

Tabarca Island. — Gonnected with the 
mainland by isthmus, barely covered, 
forming two little bays. That to the 
W. is the best sheltered, but small ; 
that to E. affords anchorage to vessels 
of any size in 7 to 9 fms., but is shel- 
tered only from westerly winds; 
neither are safe anchorages. 

Oalita Islands. — Temporary an- 
chorage on southern shore ; sheltered 
from winds between N.W. and E. ; 7 
to 10 fms. ; sandy bottom. 

Bimrta (Benzert), — Boadsteadmuoh 
expoaed. A capai, with from 3 to 7 
feet water, communicates with a vast 
lake, which might be made one of the 
finest harbours in the world. 

Porto Farina. — A large lake, once 



the winter station of Tunisian fleet, 
now silted up. Excellent anchorage 
in roadstead B. of Gape Farina. Shel- 
tered from winds from W. and N. as 
far as N.E. 

Bay of Tunii. — ^Eleven mUes wide 
at entrance, 9 deep; open to N.E. 
Shores bordered with rocks or shoals. 

♦Ooletta. — The port of Tunis. 
During the winter a heavy sea rolls 
in from northerly gales, even when the 
wind is N.W. ; but in sununer a vessel 
drawing 15 ft. may lie in safety half a 
mile from canal entrance in 3| fms. 
Vessels of 7 feet enter the canaL 
A French Gompany is constructing 
an artificial harbour at Turns. 

*Hammamet. — Vessels drawing 15 
or 16 ft. may go far enough in to be 
sheltered from E.S.E. winds. It is a 
fairly safe anchorage. The easterly 
winds in summer never rise to a gale, 
and those of winter rarely blow from, 
the S.E., to whidi the bay is exposed. 
Landing is difficult. 

*8uBa {SouMo). — No harbour. For 
5 m. N. and S. of town the shore is 
Mnged with a bank, breadth varyin, 
between a cable and a mile. E. an 
S.E. winds cause a heavy swelL These 
are most prevalent in spring and 
autumn. In winter the wind is usually 
from the land. This is the best place 
whence to visit the great Amphi- 
theatre of El-Djem. 

*Monastir.— Very exposed, should 
be avoided. 

'^'Mahadia (J^ehediaK), — ^Anchorage 
may be taken on either side of the 
headland ; that on the S. is most fre- 
quented in winter, that on the K. is 
best for summer. Shore everywhere 
bordered by foul and shoal ^und. 

Gulf of 'I'Oabes (Kabe8),—'^o safe 
harbour anywhere in this gulf. The 
entrance to it is between the great 
Kerkenah bank in the N. and the 
Djerba bank in the S. It is only 30 
m. wide at the narrowest part. Sfax 
and Gabes are the only places of im- 
portance on its shores. Tides regular 
here. Anchorages exposed to easterly 
winds. 

Xerkena Islands. — Should not be 
approached by vessels of any size. 
Passage marked by luminous buoys. 
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*8fkx {Sphax), — Anchorage pro- 
tected from £. by Kerkena reefs, and 
is in consequence more secure than 
any other S. of Tunis: But the whole 
of the Oulf of Gkibes should be avoided 
without absohite necessity. 

"Ijerba Island. — Surrounded by 
banks, which extend 5 m. from the 
coast. Should only be approached in 
very fine settled weather. 



PBOVINCE OF TRIPOLI. 

^Tripoli. — ^Rather a difficult port to 
make. Depth 19 feet. See text 
The roadstf^ is N. of the town out- 
side the reefs in IS to 15 fms. There 
is nothing whatever to tempt a yacht 
to any other part of the shores of the 
Syrtis west of 

^Bengali, where one may remain in 
summer without risk, but it would be 
imprudent to do so in winter, save in 
a steamer with steam up ; only vessels 
drawing less than 9 feet of water can 
enter the harbour ; the best anchorage 
is just outside the entrance, in 9 or 
10 fms. Convenient place for starting 
for Gyrene. 

Ptdemeta (Tohnatah). — To find 
anchorage here in 10 fms. the vessel 
would have to go within half a mile 
oi the coast. 

Mersa Sousa. — ^The only object of 
coming here would be to visit Gyrene. 
Steamers with steam up may lie here, 
but even in summer there would be 
danger in a sailing-vessel anchoring. 
No supplies. Bedouins treacherous. 

Bernah. — The anchorage is safe in 
summer, as it is sheltered from the 
prevailing N.W. wiud. It is dangerous 
in winter. 

Bombah Oulf. —* Good anchorage, 
sheltered from all but £. winds, will 
be found inside Tank point. This is 
the ancient Menelaus harbour. 

Xenelaos Bay contains good anchor- 
age, sheltered from all winds, except 
from E.N.E. to S.E. 

Karsa Tebmk. — There is good shel- 
ter here from all winds except the E. 
It is bv far the best harbour on this 
part of the coast, but it is difficult to 
Und the entrance without a pilot. 



Perhaps this would be the safest 
place to leave a yacht if the owner 
contemplates a lengthened stay in the 
interior. 

EGYPT. 

There is nothing whatever to tempt 
a yacht to visit the coast of Egypt W. 
of Alexandria, but in case of necessity 
one can anchor at 

The Oulf of Saloom {BolUxm)^ in 
7f fms., or at 

Xersa Katrou, which is well shel- 
tered, but with a small narrow en- 
trance and many reefs. 

^Alexandria. — A first-class harl our 
with every convenience. See text. 
The coast to the E. should be avoided 
as&r as 

Abonkir Bay. — ^Fair shelter from 
westerly winds. Battle of the Nile 
fought here in 1798. . 

*Port Said. — See text. No other 
part of the coast of Egypt ahould be 
approached. 

SYRIA. 

*Ja£Eia (Fa/o).— The port of Jerusa- 
lem. The small, harbour is formed by 
a chain of rocks ; only boats and small 
craft can enter when the sea is smooth. 
The roadstead is quite exposed ; com- 
munication is frequently suspended in 
winter. 

XaiMrieh (JECawoWyeA). — ^No good 
anchon^. 

^Haiffa. — ^Near which is a German 
colony. Anchorage exposed, tolerably 
good in summer. 

Akka. — ^No port or good anchorage. 

Bur. — The ancient Tyre. The port 
is considered the safest between Port 
Said and Ayas for vessels drawing less 
than 20 ft. The anchorage in the 
road, in 10 to 4 frns., is quite open. 

*Saida.— The ancient Sidon. The 
islet Jezireh forms the port, almost 
filled with rubbish, but affording 
some protection to small vessels from 
a westerly sea. The roadstead is 
between the N. end of the islet aiul 
the beach. 

♦Beyrout (Beirvty — The bank on 
which vessels anchor opposite the town 
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ig i nu wide, witii 11 to 20 fms. 
Bottom not goocL Dnring bad weather 
in winter TeflseU usually take shelter 
in St. Gorge's Bay on account of the 
exodlent holdinof-ground it affords. 
There is also good anchorage opposite 
the village of Juneh in 6 or 7 nns. 

*Tripa£L — The roadstead is sheltered 
from the westerly gales of winter, and 
is considered safe in all weathers. 
The most oonyenient port whence to 
visit the Gedars. 

^Lattalda (£ato^j/a^). •» Anchor- 
age very insecure. Should be used 
only as a temporary anchorage. 

*8eaiideroon, or Alexaadxetta (J<- 
kanderun). — ^This anchorage is secure 
in all seasons; sometimes, though 
rarely, winds firom the N.W.' prevent 
safe communication with the slxnre. 
Town very unhealthy. 

Bay of Ayas. — ^Anchorage mav be 
taken anywhere, as there is excellent 
holding-ground, and never sea enough 
from the E. to be troublesome. For a 
long stay in a moderate-sixed vessel 
the oest berths are in the bight W. of 
Bittern point, that juts from the N. 
side of the bay. The best landing- 
place is on the beach on the W. side 
of the point. The Jaihun Ghai river 
may be enteved, and any boat that can 
ctoBB the bar may ascend 20 miles. 
The sport is about the best in the 
MediterruMNi. 

ASIA MINOB. 

*X0ni]ia (Menyn), — The port of 
Tarsus. Aachorage in 4 fms. i a 
nule from shore. 

Agba lomaiL — An excellent harbour 
for small vessels Port of Selefka. 

Froveneal Island. — The channel 
between it and the m&in forms an 
excellent roadstead with shelter in all 
weathers, and a ready egress in all 
winds. 

Oape Gavaliero. — ^A bold headland 
connected with main by an isthmus. 
On the E. dde is good anchorage. 

Cbelendreh. — A small but secure 
harbour. 

Port Melaoia. — Small vessels may 
obtain shelter here. Open to the S. 
and S.E. winds. 



Oape ABMMQr.— A bluff; 500 ft. 
high, the southernmost point of Asia 
Mmor. Good anchorage for small 
vessels on its £. side. 

Alaja.— No harbour, but tolerably 
good anchorage in the road* 

8id6. — ^Harbour choked up. Fine 
ruins in neighbourhood, but coast 
very dangerous. 

*Adalia. — Harbour too small for 
general use. In summer good an- 
chorage in outer roadstead m 15 to 
20 fms. 

Gape Avova.— A bold white cliff, 
with a creek at its S. point, in which 
small vessels might find idielter« In 
the middle of cUff a deep cave, wheze 
several boats might haul in. 

Trekova, ano. Fhaselis. — Bemains 
of artificial ports. Anchorage abreast 
of it on dean ground. 

Port Oenoveie. — ^A small and sang 
anchorage, but subject to squalls. 

Ardrasan (Adraichan) Bay. — Open 
to the K, affords a little belter to 
vessels in a cove inside the S. point. 

Orambonsa Island. — Anchorage be- 
tween it and the main 28 fms. Coarse 
ground. 

Gape Khelidonia. — ^In the E. part of 
bay of Phineka, 2 m. N. of cape, is a 
second bay, in which andioraffe may 
be obtained, sheltered from idl winds 
except W., to which it is completely 
exposed. 

Gape Phineka. — A high bold pro- 
montory; on the E. side is inlet of 
Yeronda, open to southerly winds. 

Kakava Island. — ^Entrance to road- 
stead good . Safe anchorage for vessels 
of any size. 

Oasteloriio Island. — ^The harbour is 
on N.E. side, and though small i» 
very snug. Yessels haul close to 
town. No difficulty in entering. 
Pilots for all eastern ports genemlly 
to be found here. 

Port Sevedo. — Good, but water very 
deep. 

Port Vathy. — ^A long and capacioua 
harbour, but very deep in its outer 
part, and from ite length difficult of 
access to the inner put for sailing- 
vessels. 

Kalimaki Bay. — ^Too deep for con- 
venient anchorage. Open to S. 
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flbnbalon Core. — Becnre anchorage 
in all weathers in 15 to 20 fms. En- 
trance 150 ft. wide, with 19 ft. water. 

Xakry Harbour. — ^Landlocked, and 
affords perfect shelter from all winds. 
Very unhealthy in spring and summer. 

Kaadl Islands. — Anchorage inside 
from 20 to 26 fms. 

Bkopen Bay. — ^Too deep for anchor- 
age except in small creeks. Many 
mins. 

Tersaneh Island. — Good but small 
port on N. side. Ko sailing-ship 
should attempt to pass between this 
and lero Island. 

Gape Souvelat. — Extremity of a 
rugged peninsula ; water too deep for 
anchorage except in Kapi core on N. 
side. 

Dalamon Bay. — Open and sandy; 
small vessels may fina shelter inshore 
of Papas Island. Southerly gales, 
howeyer, send a heavy swell round it. 

KengeEi Bay. — Open to S., but a 
snug anchorage in its northern ex- 
tremity. 

Xaragatch Harbour. — The western 
arm affords secure anchorage, easy oi 
access, in 5 to 20 fms. 

Marmarice Harbour. — Ancient 
Phytcus, Perfectly Iraidlocked, secure 
anchorage for any number of vessels 
in 7 to 20 fms. Protected to S. by 
Kimada Peninsola. 

Chiflik Island forms the south of a 
small but snug cove. 

Port Apofheka.--Good anchorage 
towards the head. 

Oulf of Symi.— *Boz Bumu Lknan, a 
sheltered anchorage on the N. shore 
of the gulf. 

Oulf of Doris.— Port Losta on S. 
side, and Port Kiervasili at the S.E. 
side of Arineh bay afford sheltered 
anchorage. 

Chilf of Ko8.— Yede Atala, Port De* 
remen and Port Gallipoli on the S.E. 
side afford deep, spacious, and shel- 
tered anchorage. Boudroum harbour, 
on the N. side, though small, is well 
sheltered. 

Xandeljali Gulf. — ^Many fair an- 
chorages in this gulf, including Port 
Isene on E. side, and Basilicus Bay 
on the N. side. 
Gulf of Scala Kuova. — The anchor- 



age off Scala Nuova is open from 
winds K. to W., and is insecure. 

Sighi^ik Bav. — Sighs^ harbour on 
the N.E. side nas sheltered anchorage. 

Port Sykia is open to the S.W., but 
has good shelter for small craft. 

Fort ! Hersin, a capacious harbour 
for vessels of any size, is open to the 
S.E., but in the eastern part of the 

{)ort the anchorage is almost land* 
ocked. 

Port Egrylar, good, but not e(iual 
to Port Mersin. 

Khio« Strait. — Chesmeh harbour, 
spacious and fairly good, is on the S. 
side of the strait. Egri Liman> a land- 
locked but narrow arud deep inlet. 

Gulf of Smyrna. — ^Numerous shel« 
tered and convenient anchorages ; in- 
cluding Yourlah road, often visited by 
vessels of war. 

Gulf of SandarH. — ^Foggi Novia and 
Port Ali Agha on the S. ; and Eema 
bay and Sandarli harbour afford 
anchorage. 

Port 4)a40, in Hitylene Channel, 
though small, is sheltered ; 22 feet in 
entrance, 5 to 6 fms. inside. 

Kosko Boad.— At N. aid of Mity- 
lene channel good but limited an* 
chorag^, 11 or 12 fms. 

Toakyeri Bay (eastward of Tene- 
dos).-^Good anchotege during firesh 
N. and N.E. winds. 

Bashika (fiesihd) Bay, near the en- 
trance to the Dacdamrilas, is a safe 
summer anchorage -mnoh reoorled to 
by vessels of watr omising in the 
neighbourhood. 



DABDANELLES. 

Sari Siglar, or Chftnak KalelHd Bay 
and Gallipoli Bay, are the best anchor- 
ages in the Dardanellea. 



SEA OF MABMABA 

On the N. shore the roadsteads oi 
Bodosto, ErekU, and Silivri, and the 
bay of Buyuk Ohekmejdb, f^ord fair 
anchorage. 

On the S. shore. Pasha Liman har- 
bour, Artaki bay and Eios road <at 
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the head of Mndania bay) afford 
sheltered anohorage. 

Gulf of Iimid. — Good anchorage off 
the town of iBmid. 

Frineet Iilandi. — Good anohorage 
on the E. side of the ielands. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Gk)od anchorage from a mile E. of 
Stephano Point nearly up to Seraglio 
Point for vessels waiting a fair wind 
to enter the Bosphorus. 

Golden Horn, the port of Oon- 
stantinople, is always crowded with 
shipping ; but the outer anchorage at 
the entrance of the port is never used, 
in consequence of the violence of the 
currents. 

The best anohorage for a stranger is 
off the arsenal of Top-khana, near the 
line of junction with the descending 
and ascending currents. 

SPORADES. 

Thasoi {Thcuo). — ^In the channel N. 
of Thasos the anchorage is good in all 
seasons. 

Samothraoe (Samothrakt). — ^No good 
harbours. Several Mr anchorages. 

LemnoB. — Port St. Anthony, or 
Moudros, on the E., has spacious and 
good anchorage. 

Imtaros. — ^Anchorage along the S. 
side of the island; excellent sport 

Tenedot.— Has a port on the N.E. 
side of the island, with anchorage 
suitable only for very small vessels. 

Lesbos (Mitylene). — ^Has two of the 
finest haroours in the world. Port 
Hiero, or lero, to the S.E., and P. 
Gallon^, or Kallone, to the S.W.' 

Psyra (^Pdora), — ^Nothing to repay 
a visit, but fiedr anchorage on S. slae. 

Icaria {Nikaria). — No harbours, and 
no good anchorage. 

Chios (KJUos). — ^Port Eolokythia on 
the E. siae is sheltered from all winds. 

*Samos.-^Ehora is the present capi- 
tal. Several good anchorages, but the 
deepest and safest port is.at Bathy (or 
Vathy), on the N. side of the island. 

Fatnos. — Several good harbours, 
the principal one, or scala, is on the 



E. side. This, however is not a eood 
winter anchorage, being exposed to 
the S.E. swell, but it has shdTter from 
N. winds. 

Leroa. — Several harbours, but Port 
Pathani on the N. side is well diiel- 
tered by the islet Arkhangelo. 

Calymnos (Kcdimno). — Qoad an- 
chorage at the S.E. end of the island 
in a bay open from E.S.E. to S., and 
sheltered m>m any sea by Kos. Has 
many other inlets, bays, and coves. 

Astypalaa {StampaUay-^The Port 
of StampaUa is St. Andrea, situated 
on the N. side of the island, afford- 
ing commodious anchorage. On N. 
side also is situated Port Yathy, a 
landlocked basin with a narrow en- 
trance, having only 9 feet water. On 
the S. side is Port Maltezana, deep, 
and affording shelter from all but S.£. 
winds. 

Co» {Kot), — No harbour. Boadstead 
at E. end. 

Nisyros {NUero). — No good an- 
chorage. 

Telof {Piaoopi), — ^Two anchorages. 
Livadia bay on the E. side is open 
from N.E. to E. Megalo bay on W, 
side is open to the S. The scala is at 
Plagio bay on the N. side. All are 
exposed. 

Syme (Symi). — Has a narrow but 
deep and safe harbour, generally 
crowded by shipping. 

Chalki (^Karki or jECoZ^).— Harbour 
good and deep, though smalL 

'^'Bhodes.— Has two artificial bar- 
boura ; the smaller, a fine basin with 
a narrow entrance, is sheltered on all 
sides, but is now so much choked up 
with sand that it can only be used by 
small craft The other is a little larger, 
and with deeper water, but exposed 
to N.E. winds. There is anchorage 
in summer outside these ports; also 
at Port Lindos, farther S., which ifi 
snug and has from 4 to6 fms. 

'''Grata. — ^The capital is Chania. Its 
harbour is in the form of a double 
bay, the southern one, opposite the 
entrance, being the deepest, but much 
exposed to northerly gales. The 
eastern one is now so shallow that it 
can only be used by ve&sels of light 
draught. 
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To the E. is the fine bay of Sudra 
{Stida\ one of the most capacious and 
Bofe ports in the Levant. 

At Betimo there is an open road- 
stead in 8 fms., and also a small har- 
bour admitting only vessels drawing 
less than 10 feet 

Megalo-Eastron is the second town. 
It has a good roadstead and a small 
artificial harbour, into which vessels 
drawing 12 ft. can enter. 

The harbour of Spiualonga is a fine 
inlet, but owing to a bank it is only 
available for vessels of less than 12 
feet draught 

In Poro bay there is good shelter in 
a N. or N.E. gale for vessels of all 
sizes, though open to the S.E. 

There are also fair harbours or 
roadsteads at Grabusa, Bali, Standia 
islet, Port Nikolo, &c., on N. side of 
Crete, and at Orands bay at E. end. 

The S. coc^t has a few summer 
anchorages but no secure harbour. 
Porto Lutro is the only place where a 
vessel would be secure in winter. At 
Selino, to the S.W. of the island, 
there is fair anchorage. 

CYCLADES. 

♦Syros {8yra). — A great centre of 
trade and steam communication. An 
excellent harbour on the E. side of 
the island. 

TexLOs {Tinos), — ^The capital is on 
an open roadstead, but there is a good 
harbour at Panormo on the N. coast 
though little frequented. Also in 
St. Nikolo bay, in 11 or 12 fms. 

Kykonos {Myhmt). — To the S. of 
the town Eorpho harbour runs far 
into the E. and S.E., and is sheltered 
from the W. by a cape and islet. 
Tourla bay, N. of the town, is also a 
good anchorage. 

Delos. — ^Hardly inhabited, but many 
ancient remains. The channel be- 
tween it and Bhenea forms a good 
anchorage. 

AndroB. — ^Port Gavron, on W. side, 
though small, affords shelter in all 
winds. Kordion bay and Port Eastro 
on E. coast afford moderate shelter. 

KeoB (Zea), — ^Well worth a visit. 
Good haroour. 



Kythnoi {Thermia). — Thermal 
springs. Three fair harbours — ^Merika 
on the W., Irene on the N.E., and 
St. Stephano on the E. 

Ssrphos (8erpho).—A good harbour 
on the S., called Porta Catena (Port 
Livadhi). 

SiphnoB (Slphano). — ^No good har- 
bours; Pharos, the best, is on the 
S.E. coast. 

]QmoloB {Kimolo), — Harbour small 
and insecure. 

♦MeloB (Mto).— On the W. is a 
deep bay, forming an excellent har- 
bour. 

FholegandroB (Polykandro), — ^Has 
no good port There is 'anchorage in 
a cove on the S.E. 

SikinoB (Sikind). — A small barren 
island, with no port. Landing-place 
at S.E. end. 

loB {Nio). — A good harbour to the 
W. Also good anchorage in creeks 
on the S.E. and S.W. coasts. 

Thera, or Santorin, — A volcanic 
island, of horseshoe shape. Two 
landing-places in the concave bay on 
W. side. 

Anaphe (Anapht), — No harbour in 
this island. 

AmorgoB (Amorgo). — Three anchor* 
ages on N.W. side, viz. St. Anna bay, 
Eakokeraton bay, and Port Vathy. 
Port Vathy is almost landlocked." 

KazoB. — Large and fertile. No 
harbour; anchorage off the town of 
Naxia exposed, but Procopi bay, on 
W. side, affords good anchorage in 
N.W.i N., and N.E. gales. 

ParoB (Parehhia), — An excellent 
harbour at Naussa, on tlie N. coast ; 
another at Paroskia, on the W. ; and 
two others on the E. coasts 

OliaroB (Antiparos). — Good port, 
available for moaerate-sized vessels. 

Skyros (8kyro), — Several excellent 
natural harbours. 

IkoB (Kheledrmni),'^A small har- 
bour at S.E. end, and several fairly- 
sheltered bays and coves. 

PeparethoB (Skopelo). — Small land- 
lockedjhorbour on S.W. side. Several 
open anchorages. 

SkiathoB (Skiatho). — ^Bichly wooded. 
Has an excellent harbour on S.E. 
side. 
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CYPRUS. 

Gypros possesses an artificial har- 
bour, Famagusta, also a few anchor- 
ages in open bays on the S. and E. 
coasts. 

Kyienia. — A small and not very 
safe anchorage, the usual landing- 
place from Asia Minor. 

Korphou Bay. — In the western part 
there is good summer anchorage in 
6 to 12 fins. 

Baffo (Papho), — A small harbour 
nearly choked up with sand, fit for 
coasters only. A nasty swell comes 
in &om S.E. 

Akroteri Bay. — ^Vessels can obtain 
anchorage in moderate depth a mUe 
from the beach, sheltered from pre- 
vailing winds, but open to S.E. 

liiiLUSol. — ^Its roadstead has excel- 
lent holding-ground and is the best 
in the island; vessels can lie during 
any weather. 

Larnaka. — Anchorage, though open 
to 8.B. gales, which prevail in win- 
ter, is safe for vessels with good an- 
chors and cables. Landing is seldom 
difficult. 

Tamagusta. — ^Buins of a mole still 
exist; anchorage within it from 6 to 
11 feet. Anchorage inside the reef, 
which extends parallel to the shore. 

Three m. to the N. is the ancient 
nort of Salamis, now only a shallow 
oasin. Very unhealthy. Good an- 
chorage in road in 10 to 16 fius. 



COAST OF BUMEUA. 

Gulf of XeroB. — ^Extensive anchor- 
age between the two Xeros islands; 
also good shelter at Port Baklar on 
the S. shore of the gulf. 

Bed^ Agatoh. — A vessel may anchor 
from a half to a mile off shore; but 
there is no protection from S. W. winds, 
which occasionally blow with great 
violence. 

Xavala, opposite the N. side of 
Thaso, has good anchorage, open to S. 

Bewthero Cove. — Spacious well- 
sheltered anchorage for vessels of any 
size; open to the E. 



ErisiOf Bay. — A safe and snug har- 
bour named Plati, just within Cape 
Plati (south horn of Erissos bay). 

Gnlf of Xonte Santo (Mount Athos). 
— ^Problaka Bay. — ^Anchorage on N. 
side of bay ; very deep water. 

Fort Bbnitri — ^Anchorage between 
the island and the main, 4 to 10 fms. 

Port Sikia. — A spacious anchorage 
open to the E. 

Oulf of Kassandra. — ^Fort Xoupho. 
— A landlocked harbour, deep water. 

Qulf of Salonika. — SalonJDka Bay. — 
Convenient and good anchorage. Land- 
ing difficult in strong S.W. winds. 

Xatorina. — ^A scala (landing-place) 
sometimes used for the ascent of 
Olympus. 

S. nieodort. — ^Another scala. 

GREECE. 

Oulf of ♦Volo. — ^Has several anchor- 
ages, viz. Port Phtilio and Port Surbi 
(Almyro bay) on W. side ; Volo bay 
on N. ; and Ports Yathudi and Trikiri 
on S.E. 

Eubosa. — ^No harbour on E. coast 
except a small cove called Port 
Petries. 

Oulf of Lamia (Ght^f of Zeitoun, or 
Stylidd), — Landing-plaoe for Ther- 
mopyhe. 

Talanda (Tdkmta), — Spacious and 
good anchorage. 

Chalkis and the Surlpus.— Where 
the Euboean channel narrows so much 
SA to be spanned by a bridge. See 
text. 

ICarathon Bay. — ^The best anchor- 
age is on the N.W. side. The bay is 
open to the 8.E. 

Sunium (or Cape Ccionna). — A 
rocky promontory, exposed to the fury 
of every gale. 

*Piran8. — ^The harbour of Athens. 

Kalamaki. — On the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth. The anchorage is open to 
winds from S. to E.S.E. 

Bay of Eleusis. — ^Almost landlocked. 
Has deep water and is approached by 
two channels. The E. channel has 
3 fms. least water; the W. channel 
2 fms. 

Salamis.— Port Ealouri, on W. side, 
is a fine harbomr. 
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Xegsrs. — ^A {)Oor village. The bay 
is deep, but subject to heavy squalls. 

XenelixaB (Kekhries). — Small arti- 
ficial harbour, fallen into decay. Un- 
safe anchorage. 

Xpidauriu, mod. Pidhavro. — A se- 
cure little port ; depth 2 to 3} fms. 

JBgina. — An island in the centre of 
the Saronic Gulf, There is anchor- 
age in Marathon bay on S.W. side. 

Pores. — ^A bare and almost unin- 
habited island except for the town, 
close to the mainland, with a beautiful 
and capacious harbour. 

Hydra. — The harbour is on the 
N.W. side of the island. 

Speada. — A niiniature likeness of 
Hydra. Port good, and much fre- 
quented. 

Vauplia. — ^Roadstead one of the best 
in Greece, well-sheltered and with 
good anchorage. The harbour for 
Argos, Tiryns, and Mykente. 

Xonemvasia. — The best anchorage 
is on the N. side of the peninsula, but 
very exposed. 

Cerigo. — Formerly one of the Ionian 
Islands. The chief harbour is that of 
8t. Nicholas, on the £. coast. There 
is imother at Eapsali, to the extreme 
8., but exposed to 8. and S.K. winds, 
which send in a heavy sea. Excellent 
sport in spring. 

▼litika and Xyli Bays, anchorages 
in the peninsula of Elos. 

Itarathonisi is the principal seaport 
on the E. coast of Maina. The an- 
chorage is N. of Crane islet, which 
alfords protection from^S. winds. 

Tort Ammato. — ^A small anchorage 
about a m. N. of 0. Matapan, shel- 
tered &om all winds except those 
between 8. and 8.E. 

Xaio, or Porto Qnaglio. — A beauti- 
fully sheltered small circular harbour 
near Gape Matapan. 

Bay of Heiapo.— The best harbour 
on the W. coast of Maina. 

Bitries. — Stands on a rock deeply 
embayed within surrounding moun- 
tains. Great depth of water. Vessels 
must be secured by hawsers to the 
shore; but being exposed to strong 
N.W. winds the bay is seldom re- 
sorted to. 

♦Kalainata. — Principal place in 



Messiuia. Breakwater nearly com- 
plete; will cover a well-sheltered 
anchorage. 

Koron. — Roadstead much exposed. 

Kodon (or Mothoni). — The ancient 
port, formed by a mole, is now filled 
with stones and sand. Roadstead 
exposed. 

Navarino. — ^A noble basin, 12 to 20 
fms. Northern entrance to the har^ 
hour now passable only for small 
boats. A S.W. wind brings a great 
swell into the harbour, although toler- 
ably well ^ut in by the island of 
Sphakteria (Sphaghia). — ^The summer 
anchorage is half a m. N. of the town ; 
in winter, N. of Kaloneski is^nd. 

Kypariiisia. — ^Many beautiftd ruins 
in the neighbourhood, but no safe 
harbour. 

Katakolo. — The port of Pyrgos, 
sheltered l^ a long promontory from 
the N. and W., but quite exposed to 
8. A mole is being constructed. 
Many steamers come here for ourmnts. 
Starting-point for Olympia. Railway 
open both to Pyrgos and A^ens. 

Bay of Kunupeli— 8 m. 8. of Gape 
Papa ; visit pine forest of Ali-Tohelebi. 
Fair shelter from N.E., but fiom W. 
gales a shelter must be sought at 

Earavostasi Bay, on the other side 
of O. Papa, which is exposed to sadden 
and dangerous shifts of wind . A wide 
berth should always be given to 0. 
Papa, on aoeonnt of a projecting sand* 
bank. 

Gvlf of Patras.-— About 20 m. long 
and 12 m. across, forms a sort of ante-- 
ohamber to the G. of Corinth. 

*Patra8. — Large harbour bdng con- 
structed. €k)od anchorage in the open 
roadstead. Sometimes heavy squalls 
come down from the mountains around. 

BMom Mid Anti-Bhiuai. — ^The pro* 
montories between which is the strait 
leading into the G. of Corinth. It is 
not always easy for a sailing vessel to 
pass, on account of the strong winds 
which blow in during the da;jr, and 
the cuirents in a contrary direction at 
night 

JSginm. — Only an <^)en roadstead, 
but a projection to the E. protecte it 
from that quarter. 

Kew Oozinth.— At the nazxowest 
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part of the isthmus. Entirely exposed 
to the heavy sea which rolls in from 
the W. Entrance to the Isthmus 
canal to be opened in 1891, just north- 
ward of this. 

Lutr&ld. — An open roadstead, some- 
what better protected than that of 
Ck)rinth by the great mountain pro- 
montory running W. Vessels can lie 
close inshore. 

Xala Hisia Islands. — Capital shelter 
amongst these for a yacht. 

Fort Vathy, Dobrena Bay. — Good 
harbour, but navigation not easy for 
sailing-yessels. 

Gulf of Aspraspitia. — Excellent 
shelter may be obtained here. 

Krissean Onlf (Sahna Bay), — Oon- 
taius several fine anchorages. 

Itea.— Scala for Salona, and starting- 
place for Delphi 

Oalaxhidhi. — A picturesque bay, 
with excellent shelter. 

Tiiionia. — Good harbour, used as a 
quarantine station. 

Naupaktus (Ital. Lepanto). — An- 
chorage not safe in bad weather. 

Uesolongi {Misedlonghi). — On the 
edge of a «^t lagoon, most unhealthy 
.in winter. Anchorage quite open. 

Serophns. — Off these took place the 
battle of Lepanto. 

Flatia and Panteleimon. — Little 
bays, with good shelter. 
. Dragoa&estre. — At the head of a 
•beautiful^bay. A good halting-place 
for sportsmen. 

Xalamos (KcUomo), — The largest 
-island off the Akamanian coast. 

Mytika. — ^Beautifully placed at the 
•head of a bay, exposed to the S. 

Zaverdha. — ^At the head of a gulf 
less protected than the preceding. 

^Leucadia or Sta. Maura. — The 
-beautiful bay of Vliko, running far 
inland, forms an excellent anchoring- 
place in 3} fms. In the islet of Mega- 
nisi is an excellent harbour called 
Vatiiy. The W. coast of Leucadia is 
eteep and dangerous, but in the ex- 
treme N. is a harbour constructed by 
the Anglo-Ionian Government, pre- 
lected by a mole. Also a canal to 
Amaxichi for boats drawing 5 ft 

Ithaca. — On the E. side is Ft. Xolo, 
. a magnificent and unrivalled harbour, 



with 3 lovely inner harbours; the 
middle one. Ft. Yathy, runs back S.E, 
from Pt. 3£olo for 1} m. with a width 
of I to I m. Here is the capital of the 
island. Large ships can moor with 
safety at the very doors of the houses. 

'*Cephalonia.--Of triangular eJiape, 
with a deep bay on each of the sides. 
That of Ajsos to the N.W., Bamos to 
the N.E., and Argostoli to the 8.W. 
The two last are harbours of unusual 
excellence and spaciousness. 

*Zante. — The capital is on a wide 
shallow bay, somewhat protected by a 
long mole, but open to the E. 



ALBANIA. 

^Frevesa. — Situated on the narrow 
and tortuous channel giving entrance 
to the beautiful Ambracian Gul( has 
a shifting bar which all vessels must 
pass. They shotdd never attempt to 
do so without a pilot. In 1889 the 
probable depth on the bar was not 
more than 2 fms. 

Golf of Arta. — ^Accessible only for 
small vessels, but containing secure 
and well-sheltered anchorages. 

Farga. — Two little harbours, only 
suited for small craft. 

Faxo. — ^A small island, with a har- 
bour at Port Gaio oni the E. side, 
formed by an islet; must be entered 
from the N. by vessels of over 6 ft. 
draught. 

Corfu Bead. — Affords excellent an- 
chorage, 2 m. long by | m. wide. 

'*'Gorfa. — ^The most important of th6 
Ionian Islands. The ordinary land- 
ing-place is at the Health-office mole, 
but there is another for man-of-war 
and yacht boats in the ditch of the 
citadeL Gomenitza, Livatatza, Fft- 
gania, &c., all good ports for sporting 
purposes on Albanian coast. 

Bay of Butrinto. — Best anchorage 
on the coast of Epirus. 

Quaranta Bay. — Well protected by 
all but W. winds. 

Fort Falerimo. — ^A safe and deep 
harbour, and a good station, for a 
yacht. 

Valona Bay.— Best anchorage off 
Port Dukati. 
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Gulf of Drino {Drin), — Gk)od an- 
chorage if a vessel is caught in the 
Bora. 

AUSTEIA. 

^Trieste. — First-class port. See 
text. 

Capo d'Istria. — Bay open to the W., 
the usual anchorage 1 m. N.W. of 
town. Holding-ground bad. 

Isola. — ^A sixub£ cove, protected by 
a mole, for fishing-boats. 

Firsno. — Unprotected from Bora. 
Bay open to K. and N.W. winds. 
The port is a small inlet, protected by 
a mole. 

Fort Omago (or Umago), — A small 
semicircular Day, open to N.W. 

Fort Quieta. — Good anchorage for 
vessels of any size, sheltered from all 
hut W. winds. 

Fort Cervera. — Sheltered from all 
but W. winds. 

Farenso. — The port is the best 
shelter in bad weather on the coast of 
Istria for vessels drawing not more 
than 15 feet. 

Bovigno. — ^An indifferent anchor- 
age. 

Fola. — An exceedingly fine har^ 
bour. See text. 

Oulf of Kedolino contains some 
well-sheltered anchorages, but rocks 
and shoals render it difficidt of access. 

Oulf of Quamero has many good 
anchorages, but is very subject to the 
Bora. 

Arsa Canal. — Six miles long, with 
several good anchorages for sms^ 
vessels. Quite landlocked beyond the 
entrance. 

*Fiume. — ^A most important com- 
mercial harbour. See text. 

Forto Se. — Small, but sheltered 
from all but N.W. winds. It has one 
common entrance with Buccari bay. 

BuiCcari Bay — A landlocked baedn, 
with space for a number of vessels of 
any size. 

Cherso Island.— The port of the 
same name is small but excellent. 

Liusin Island. — Fort Luifin Fio- 
colo, on the W. coast, is considered 
one of the best ports in the N. part of 
the Adriatic. 



Veglia liland has several anchor- 
ages, but all more or less exposed to 
the Bora. 

Arbe Island.— In the middle of the 
S.W. coast is a cove where vessels are 
sheltered from all winds by a jetty 
and mole. There are several other 
anchorages. 

Fago Island.— The port, near the 
centre of the N.E. coast, is large and 
commodious. 

Solve, Fromuda, fte., contain no 
good anchorages. 

Zara. — ^A small but secure harbour. 

Uljan (JJglia/n) and Fasman Iilaiids. 
— No good harbours. 

SebMiieo. — A narrow basin, sur- 
rounded by high land. Bora severely 
felt, but the port is a good commodious 
anchorage. 

Sebonioo Vooehio. — Seldom visited. 

Island of Lissa. — On the N.E. side 
is Fort St. Oiorgio, one of the best 
harbours in Dalmatia. 

Trad. — A very small harbour be- 
tween two jetties, with a depth of 10 ft. 
Large vessels can anchor in Saldon 
Bay on the W. side of Bua, An in- 
secure anchorage in bad weather. 

Spalato. — ^Anohorage good. A long 
mole extends from the shore and en- 
closes two artificial harbours; the 
inner is from 4 to 9 ft. deep. The 
outer harbour is capacious and deep 
enough for vessels of anv sioe. 

Island of Brana. — ^The best port is 
HilnA, perfectly protected from all 
but N.W. winds. 

Almiisa. — ^No good port ; anchorage 
in the road in 14 fins. 

Island of Leslna.— Fort Oitti Yeo- 
ohia is a fine bay, open to N.W., and 
well shdtered from tiie N. winds. 

Sabbionoello Fenimmla. — ^ Opposite 
this peninsula on the mainland is the 
new harbour of Barenta and the safe 
anchorage of Klek Bay. 

CunoUi ItUnd. — Convenient an- 
chorages on the W. and 8. side. 

Xo&da IslfliuL— The N. coast is 
easy of access and has sevaral good 
anchorages. 

Chravosa, the port of Baguia. — ^A 
very snug harbour with good holding- 
ground. 

*Bagiuia Fort.^Only space for a 
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few small YMseki, Sntianoe yerj 
diffiimU in bad W6ather» 

Bagoia Yeoehia. — ^No better than 
the laet mentioQed. 

Ovlf of Gattaro.'--Affords excellent 
anofaonage, though sometimes difficult 
c^ entxanoe and eiut feat sailing-yessels. 
It consists of four baelDs surrounded 
by hi^ land, all except the outer 
being Terj good. 

Budua. — Open to the S.W. 
^, Antmri Bay. — ^No good anohorage. 



ITALY. 

I. — The beat anchorage for 
yaohtB visiting Yenioe is Fort MbIbt 
moeoo, 7 m. distant 

A yacht should not touch at any 
pkioe on the Italian coast after leaving 
Venice before 

^Anoona, which has a fairly good 
and capacious artificial harbour. 

TsMDiti IsLanda. — ^The anchorage is 
well sheltered finm the Bora. 

lEUfiradaua. — This gulf affords the 
best refuge on the W. coast of the 
Adriatic from the Bonl 

BarlattaLr— A fair harbour, open to 
theN. 

*Bari. -^ An indiffeient harbour, 
open to the E. 

^BxindiiL — Port of departure for 
Anglo-Indian mails. £lb(ceUent har- 
bonr. 

Otranto. — Anohomge exposed to 
the N.E. 

^Oallipoli.— Good harbour, formed 
by a breakwater. 

*Taxmiito.-^A spacious and well- 
sheltered harbour. 

Beggio.-r- Water too deep for an- 
chorage; no harbour. 

Pino.'^Indifferent anchorage in 5 
tolOftaiB. 

Paolo.— No harbour. 

*Kafitos.r— First-rate harbour. 8ee 
text. OoBsiant oomplaints of its sani^ 
tary condition and srwful stenches. 

OaitellamaT0.'^"Good harbour. 

Sorrento. — Indifferent anchorage. 

Ita|vi.— No good anchorage. 

PtMida. — ^The best anohorage is on 
the N. side of the island, W. of the 
town of Procida. 



Isehia.^No ^ood anchorage. 

HHyitaYecehiA. — Indifferent har- 
bour. Port of Bmne. 

^Leghorn. — One of the best har- 
bours in the Mediterranean. 

*SiMiia. — Oreat naval arsenal. 

*Oenioa. — A fine artificial harbour. 

Savona. — Outer and inner harbour, 
the latter perfectly sheltered. 

OnagUa (Orm'Zte).— Small harbour, 
exposed to the S, 

Porto Kaurisio. — Harbour available 
for vessels drawing 10 or 11 ft. 

*8aii Samo^ — ^Indifferent anchorage. 



TUSCAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

*Elba.— A small but good harbour 
at Porto Ferrsjo. 

Piaaosa. — The landing-place is at 
Cala S. Giovanni; there is another 
on the S. side. 

Oiglio. — ^The port is in a small bay 
on the E. coast. 

Oiaautri — No good anchorage. 

CaprsJa.-^Deep water close to shore. 

Monte Cristo. — Deep water all 
round. 

Oorgona. — A small bay on the N. W^ 
And another on the SJS. Coast every- 
where straight and bold. 



SABDIKIA. 

K^parata Bay, near northern point 
Small vessels may find shelter here 
or in Port Longosardo, close to it, 
from nearly aU winds. 

Gulf of JanHMhena. — Much used by 
Lord Nelson; reauires caution on 
W. shores and head of gulf. 

Congianvs Onlf. — ^May be used in 
fine weather by small vessels. 

Tana Vova ChUt— 18 to 20 fins. 
Mud. 

*Port of Tarra Vova. — Can be used 
by vessels up to 16 feet draught. 

Orosei. — ^No harbour here, or until 
one reaches CagUari. 

'^CagUazi'— A safe and convenient 
roadstead in all weathers. 

Bay of Palmas. — A deep indenta- 
tiouy forming safe and convenient 
anchorage for every class of vesseL 
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San Fietro Iilftnd. — Anchorage at 
Carlo Forte on the E. side ; much 
frequented for minerals. 

Orlstano. — Bay open to W. Good 
anchorage with off-shore wind. 

Porto Co&te.— The head of the bay 
offers good shelter for a single yacht 
in bad weather. 

Porto Torres. — In the gulf of 
Asinaia. Capable of holding a few 
small vessels. 



LIPAEI ISLANDS. 

StrombolL— No good anchorage. 

Paaaria. — ^Anchorage N. or S. of 
Formiche rock in 10 to 15 fms., or 
for small vessels in sandy bay on S.E. 
side of island. 

Salina. — Three anchorages where 
small vessels may lie. 

Luaii. — ^Anchorage on reef, 3 fins. 
N. of town ; elsewhere deep water all 
round. 

Ynloaiio. — Small anchorages on N., 
on either side of the isthmus which 
joins Yulcanello to main island. 

Pilicudi — No good anchorage. 

Alioudi — ^No good anchorage. 

TTstica. — Small harbour at S*. Maria, 
exposed to Sirocco. 



SICILY. 

*TrapaaL — ^Harbour open to S.W., 
but breakwater constructing ; in those 
winds there is anchorage in bay N. of 
town. 

Karitiaio. — Indifferent anchorage 
oiffN.E. 8ideinl2fms. 

"^Marsala. — ^Port only suitable for 
vessels drawing 12 ft. ; larger ones 
anchor in roa£tead. Pilot required 
for port. 

^Kanara. — Yessels anchor off town 
in 8 to 13 fms. 

Port Palo.— 3 m. E. of Selinunto 
affords shelter in 3 to 4 fms. to small 
vessels from N.W. winds. 

'*'Seiacca. — Exposed anchorage, 7 to 
12 fms. 

Port Empedoele, port of 0irgenti. — 
A convenient little harbour. 

^Licata or Alicata. — ^A small har- 



bour, with from 8 to 4 fins., and 
temporary anchorage a mile S.W. of 
town. 

♦Terra Nova.— Anchorage in 6 or 
7 fms., much exposed. 

♦Siracnsa (^Syracuse), — ^A magnifi- 
cent harbour. See text. 

Port Augusta. — A secure and spa- 
cious port 

♦Catania. — Gk>od artificial harbour 
for vessels of large size. 

Ad Beale. — Port small. 

Taormina Bay affords tolerable 
summer anchorage in 8 to 30 fins. 

♦Xessina. — Excellent harbour and 
dry docks. 

Hilaszo. — Artificial harbour, 9 to 
18 ft. 

Cefalu. — Open roadstead, 8 fins. 

♦Palermo. — ^Excellent harbour. 

MALTA. 

Vessels only allowed to anchor at 
Yalletta. See text 



CORSICA. 

♦Bastia. — Old Port, very crowded 
and suitable only for small vessels ; 
open to the E. Another large and 
commodious one has been made at 

Port S. Nicolas. — A mile N. oi 
Bastia, a more capaoioua hiffbour has 
been constructed. 

Porto Yecchio. — Good landloeked 
anchorage for vessehr of moderate size 
in this golf. 

Port BonifiMdo. — A narrow czieek 
open to the W.S.W. 

♦Ajaccio. — An excellent and ca- 
pacious harbour. 

Galvi. — ^Indifferent anchorage. 

SOUTH COAST OP FRANCE. 

♦Menton. — When breakwater is 
completed, the harbour will be per- 
fectly protected; the present one is 
small and shallow, and exposed to 
S.W. 

Monaco. — Port entirely exposed to 
E. ; rarely entered save by yachts. 

Yille-Franche. — ^Port intended ex- 
clusively for French Government ves- 
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selfl, but yachts permitted to enter. 
A depth of 22 ft. inside the mole. 

'"Hice. — ^Harbour divided into three 
portions; not more than 18 to 18 ft. 
water can be depended on. Outer 
port never used, on account of swell. 
Non-commercial vessels use the middle, 
and merchant-ships the inner portion. 
Smell in the harbour most offensive. 
Stores of eve^ description procurable. 

Antibes. — ^Harbour small, but se- 
cure ; 16 ft. water. 

^Cannaf . — Port not safe. No pilots. 

Ste. Marguerite (Lerin Islands). — 
Good anchorage and shelter N.W. of 
citadel in 3 to 5 fms. 

Fr^us. — The little port of St. 
Raphael is protected by jetty from S., 
behind which there is room for 5 or 6 
small vessels. 

Hydres Bay. — ^Anchorage in almost 
any part in 5 to 18 fms. The bay is 
exposed to S.E. and 8.W. winds. 

^Toulon. — Great naval arsenal. A 
small basin E. of the old basin is 
allotted for merchant-vessels. 

St. Kaiaire. — sheltered road, 6 to 
8 fms. Inner harbour, 10 to 13 ft. 

Ciotat. — Good harbour, 2 to 3 fms. 

*ManeiUM. — Great commercial 
port. Stores of aU kinds obtainable. 
Every convenience for repairs. 

0TUf of Foi. — Good shelter from aU 
but S. winds. 

*Clette.-~Artifidal port, 13 to 20 ft. 
deep; large and seouze. Great com- 
meroe in wine, &c. 

Fort Vendres. — Small and secure, 
sometimes difficult of access, 18 to 
25 ft. alongside quays ; in communi- 
cation with Algiers by mail steamers. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS. 

♦Majorca.— The bay of Falma is 
protected from N.W. gales, though 



open to S. and S.W. The Hfffbour 
of Falma is small, but secure ; vessels 
can lie alongside the quay. PoUensa 
and Alcadia bays on N'.E. both good 
anchorages. 

♦Menorea (Minorca). — ^The harbour 
of Fort Mahon is one of the best and 
most capacious in the Mediterranean. 
Port Fomells on N. side of island also 
large and secure. 

Cabrera. — Excellent and seoure har- 
bour. 

♦Iviia. — Small port, open to 8., on 
S.E. side of island. 

COAST OF SPAIN. 

Bosas Bay. — Good shelter from 
N.E. winds. 

FalamoB. — The only safe anchorage 
between Barcelona and Rosas. 

♦Barcelona. — ^A large and commo- 
dious artificial harbour. In direct 
railway communication with France. 

♦Tarragona. — ^A safe and commo- 
dious artificial harbour. 

Alfaqaet. — Spacious well-sheltered 
port for vessels under 18 ft. draught. 

♦Valencia. — The harbour El-Orao, 
2 m. from town, is an artificial har- 
bour. Valencia is celebrated for 
oranges. 

♦Alicante. — Harbour (artificial) 
good. 

♦Gartaf^ena. — Great military port, 
harbour undergoing great improve- 
ments. 

 Almeria. — Indifferent artificial har- 
bour. Breakwater being lengthened. 

♦Malaga. — An artificial harbour of 
considerable importance; about to 
undergo great improvements. Start- 
ing-place for Granada and Cordova. 
Great emporium for Montilla sherries 
and other wines, raisins and oranges. 

Gibraltar. — See text. 
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A PHYSICAL AND HISTOEICAL SKETCH OF 
THE MEDITEEEANEAN.t 

The shores of the Mediterranean io elude about three million square 
miles of the richest country on the earth's surface, enjoying a climate 
where the extremes of temperature are unknown, and with every variety 
of scenery, but chiefly consisting of mountains and elevated plateaux. 
It is a well-defined region of many parts, all intimately connected with 
each other by their geographical character, their geological formation, their 
flora, fauna, and the physiognomy of the people who inhabit them. To 
this general statement there are two exceptions, namely — Palestine, which 
belongs rather to the tropical countries lying to the east of it, and so 
may be dismissed from our subject, and the Sahara, which stretches to 
the south of the Atlantic region— or region of the Atlas — ^but approaches 
the sea at the Syrtis, and again to the eastward of the Cyrenaica, and in 
which Egypt is merely a long oasis on either side of the Nile. 

The Mediterranean region is the emblem of fertility and the cradle 
of civilisation, while the Sahara — Egypt of course, excepted — ^is the tradi- 
tional panther's skin of sand, dotted here and there with oases, but always 
representing sterility and barbarism. The sea is in no sense, save a 
political one, the limit between them ; it is a mere gulf, wluch, now 
bridged by steam, rather unites than separates the two shores. CiviU- 
sation never could have existed if this mland sea had not formed the 
junction between the three surrounding continents, rendering the coasts 
of each easily accessible whilst modifying the climate of its shores. 

The Atlas range is a mere continuation of the south of Europe. It is 
a long strip of mountain land, about 200 miles broad, covered with 
splen£d forests, fertile valleys, and in some places arid steppes, stretching 
eastward from the ocean to which it has given its name. The highest 
point is in Morocco, forming a pendant to the Sieira Nevada of Spain ; 
thence it runs, gradually decreasing in height, through Algeria and 
Tunisia, it becomes interrupted in Tripoli, and it ends in the beautiful 
green hills of the Cyrenaica, which must not be confounded with the 
oases of the Sahara, but is an island detached from the eastern spurs 
of the Atlas, in the ocean of the desert. 

In the eastern part the flora and fauna do not essentially differ from 
those of Italy : in the west they resemble those of Spain ; one of the 
noblest of the Atlantic conifers, the Abies pinaapo^ is found also in the 
Iberian peninsula and nowhere else in the world, and the valuable alfa-grass 
or esparto (^Stipa tenacissima)^ from which a great part of our paper is 
now made, forms one of the principal articles of export from Spain, 
Portugal, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and TripoU. On both sides of the 
sea the former plant is found on the highest and most inaccessible 
mountains, amongst snows which last during the greater part of the year, 

f Extncted from an opening address by the Author, as President of the Geographical Section 
of the British Association at Leeds in 1890. 
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and the latter from the sea-level to an altitude of 5000 feet, but in places 
where the heat and drought would kill any other plant, and in undulating 
land where water cannot lodge. 

Of the 3000 plants fouud in Algeria by far the greater number are 
natives of Southern Europe, and less than 100 are peculiar to the Sahara. 
The macchie or maquis of Algeria in no way differs from that of CJorsica, 
Sardinia, and other places ; it consists of lentisk, arbutus, myrtle, cistus, 
tree-heath, and other Mediterranean shrubs. If we take the commonest 
plant found on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, the dwarf palm 
(^Chammrops humilis), we see at once how intimately connected is the 
whole Mediterranean region, with the exception of the localities I have 
before indicated. This palm still grows spontaneously in the south of 
Spain and in some parts of Provence, in Corsica, Sardinia, and the Tuscan 
Archipelago, in Calabria and the Ionian Islandsj on the continent of Greece, 
and in several of the islands in the Levant, and it has only disappeared 
from other countries as the land has been brought nnder regular cultiva- 
tion. On the other hand, it occurs neither in Palestine, Egypt, nor in the 
Sahanu 

The presence of European birds may not prove much, but there are 
mammiJia, fish, reptiles, and insects common to both sides of the Medi- 
terranean. Some of the larger animals, such as the lion, jackal, panther, 
&c., have disappeared before the march of civilisation in the one continent, 
but have lingered, owing to Mohammedam barbarism, in the other. There 
is abundant evidence of the former existence of these and of the other large 
mammals, which now characterise tropical Africa, in France, Germany, 
and Greece ; it is probable that they only migrated to their present habitat 
after the upheaval of the great sea which in Eocene times stretched from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, making Southern Africa an island 
continent like Australia. The original fauna of Africa, of which the lemur 
is the distinctive type, is still preserved in Madagascar, which then formed 
part of it. 

The fish fauna is naturally the most conclusive evidence as to the true 
line of separation between Europe and Africa. We find the trout in the 
Atlantic region and in all the snow-fed rivers falling into the Mediter- 
ranean ; in Spain, Italy, Dalmatia ; it occurs in Mount Olympus, in rivers 
of Asia Minor, and even in the Lebanon, but nowhere in Palestine south 
of that range, in Egypt, or in the Sahara. This fresh-water salmonoid is 
not exactly the same in all these localities, but is subject to considerable 
variation, sometimes amounting to specific distinction. Nevertheless it is 
a European type found in the Atlas, and it is not till we advance into the 
Sahara, at Tuggurt, that we come to a purely African form in the 
Chromidae, which have a wide geographical distribution, being found 
everywhere between that place, the Nile and Mozambique. 

The Sahara is an immense zone of desert which commences on the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, between the Canaries and Cape de Verde, 
and traverses the whole of North Africa, Arabia, and Persia, as far as 
Central Asia. The Mediterranean portion of it may be said roughly to 
extend between the 15th and 30th degrees of North latitude. 

This was popularly supposed to have been a vast inland sea in very 
recent times, but the theory was supported by geological facts, wrongly 
interpreted. It has been abundantly proved by the researches of tra- 
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Tellers and geologists that such a sea was neither the cause nor the origin 
of the Libyan Desert. 

Rainless and sterile regions of this nature are not peculiar to North 
Africa, but occur in two belts which go round the world in either hemi- 
sphere, at about similar distances north and south of the equator. These 
correspond in locality to the great inland drainage areas from which no 
water can be discharged into the ocean, and which occupy about one-fifth 
of the total land surface of the globe. 

The African Sahara is by no means a uniform plain, but forms several 
distinct basins containing a considerable extent of what may almost be 
called mountain land. The Hoggar mountains in the centre of the Sahara 
are 7000 feet high, and are covered during three months with snow. The 
general average may be taken at 1500. The physical character of the 
region is very varied: in some places, such as at llout, Moghrar, Touat, 
and other oases in or bordering on Morocco, there are well-watered valleys, 
with fine scenery and almost European vegetation, where the fruits of the 
North flourish side by side with the palm tree. In others there are rivers 
like the Oued Guir, an affluent of the Niger, which the French soldiers, 
who saw it in 1870, compared to the Loire. Again, as in the bed of the 
Oued Rir, there is a subterranean river, which gives a sufficient supply of 
water to make a chain of rich and well-peopled oases equal in fertility to 
some of the finest portions of Algeria. The greater part of the Sahara, 
however, is hard and undulatinor, cut up by dry watercourses, such as the 
Igharghar which descends to the Chott Melghigh, and almost entirely 
without animal or vegetable life. 

About one-sixth of its extent consists of duoes of moving sand, a vast 
accumulation of detritus washed do^n from more northern and southern 
regions — ^perhaps during the glacial epoch — ^but with no indication of 
marine formation. These are difficult and even dangerous to traverse, but 
they are not entirely destitute of vegetation. Water is found at rare but 
well-known intervals, and there is an abundance of salsolaceous plants 
which serve as food for the camel. This sand is largely produced by wind 
action on the underlying rocks, and is not sterile in itself, it is only the 
want of water which makes it so. Wherever water does exist, or artesian 
wells arc sunk, oases of great fertility never £ul to follow. 

Some parts of the S^ara are below the level of the sea, and here are 
formed what are called chotts or sebkhasj open depressions without any 
outlets, inundated by torrents from the southern slopes of the Atlas in 
winter and covered with a saline efflorescence in summer. This salt by 
no means proves the former existence of an ioland sea ; it is produced by 
the concentration of the natural salts, which exist in every variety of soil, 
washed down by winter rains, with which the unevaporated residue of 
water becomes saturated. 

Sometimes the drainage, instead of flooding open spaces and forming 
chotts, finds its way through the permeable sand till it meets impermeable 
strata below it, thus forming vast subterranean reservoirs where the 
artesian sound daily works as great miracles as did Moses' rod of yore at 
Meribah. I have seen a column of water thrown up into the air equal to 
1300 cubic metres per diem ; a quantity sufficient to redeem 1800 acres 
of land from sterility, and to irrigate 60,000 palm trees. Thia seems to 
be thia true solution of the problem of an inland sea ; a sea of verdure and 
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fertility caused by the multiplication of artesian wells, which never fail to 
bring riches and prosperity in their train. 

The climate of the Sahara is quite different from that of what I have 
called the Mediterranean region, where periodical rains divide the year 
into two seasons. Here, in many places, years elapse without a single 
shower ; there is no refreshing dew at night, and the winds are robbed of 
their moisture by the immense continental extents over which they blow . 
There can be no doubt that it is to these meteorological, and not to geological 
causes, that the Sahara owes its existence. 

Beclus divides the Mediterranean into two basins, which, in memory of 
their history, he calls the Phoenician and the Carthaginian, or the Greek 
and Roman seas, more generally known to us as the Eastern and the 
Western Basins, separated by the island of Sicily. 

If we examine the submarine map of the Mediterranean, we see that it 
must at one time have consisted of two enclosed or inlsjid basins, like 
the Dead Sea. The western one is separated from the Atlantic by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, a shallow ridge, the deepest part of which is at its 
eastern extremity, averaging about 300 fathoms; while on the west, 
bounded by a line from Cape Spartel to Trafalgar, it varies from 50 to 200 
fathoms. Fifty miles to the west of the Straits the bottom suddenly sinks 
down to the depths of the Atlantic, while to the east it descends to the 
general level of the Mediterranean, from one to two thousand fathoms. 

The Western is separated from the Eastern Basin by the isthmus which 
extends between Cape Bon in Tunisia and Sicily, known as the *' Adventure 
Bank," on which there is not more than 30 to 250 fathoms. The depth 
between Italy and Sicily is insignificant, and Malta is a continuation of 
the latter, being only separated from it by a shallow patch of from 50 to 
100 fathoms ; while to the east and west of this bank the depth of the sea 
is very great. These shallows cut off the two basins from all but super- 
ficial communication. 

The configuration of the bottom shows that the whole of this strait was 
at one time continuous land, affording free conmiunication for land animals 
between Africa and Europe. The palaeontological evidence of this is quite 
conclusive. In the caves and fissures of Malta, among river detritus, are 
found three species of fossil elephants, a hippopotamus, a gigantic dormouse, 
and other animals which could never have lived in so small an island. In 
Sicily, remains of the existing elephant have been found, as well as the 
JElephas antiquuSy and two species of hippopotamus, while nearly all these, 
and many other animals of ATrican type, have been found in the pliocene 
deposits and caverns of the Atlantic region. 

The rapidity with which such a transformation might have occurred can 
be judged by the well-known instance of Graham's Shoal, between Sicily 
and the island of Pantellaria; this, owing to volcanic agency, actually 
rose above the water in 1832, and for a few weeks had an area of 3240 
feet in circumference and a height of 107 feet. 

The submersion of this isthmus no doubt occurred when the waters of 
the Atlantic were introduced through the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
rainfall over the entire area of the Mediterranean is certainly not more 
than 30 inches, while the evaporation is at least twice as great ; therefore, 
were the Straits to be once more closed, and were there no other agency- 
fur making good this deficiency, the level of the Mediterranean would sink 
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again till its basin became restricted to an area no larger than might be 
necessary to equalise the amount of evaporation and precipitation. Thus 
not only would the strait between Sicily and Africa be again laid dry, 
but the Adriatic and Mge&n Seas also, and a great part of the Western 
Basin. 

The entire area of the Mediterranean and Black Seas has been estimated 
at upwards of a million square miles, and the volume of the rivers which 
are discharged into them at 226 cubic miles. All this and much more is 
evaporated annually. There are two constant currents passing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, superimposed on each other ; the upper and most 
copious one flows in from the Atlantic at a rate of nearly three miles an 
hour, or 140,000 cubic metres per second, and supplies the difference 
between the rainfall and evaporation, while the under-<;urrent of warmer 
water, which has undergone concentration by evaporation, is continually 
flowing out at about half the above rate of movement, getting rid of the 
excess of salinity ; even, thus, however, leaving the Mediterranean Salter 
than any other part of the ocean except the Red Sea. 

A similar phenomenon occurs at the eastern end, where the fresher 
water of the Black Sea flows as a surface current through the Dardanelles, 
and the Salter water of the Mediterranean pours in below it. 

The general temperature of the Mediterranean from a depth of 50 
fathoms down to the bottom is almost constantly 56*^, whatever may be 
its surface elevation. This is a great contrast to that of the Atlantic, 
which at a similar depth is at least 3^ colder, and which at 1000 fathoms 
sinks to 40^ 

For all practical purposes the Mediterranean may be accepted as being, 
what it is popularly supposed to be, a tideless sea, but it is not so in 
reality. In many places there is a distinct rise and fall, though this is 
more frequently due to winds and currents than to lunar attraction. At 
Venice there is a rise of from one to two feet in spring tides, according to 
the prevalence of winds up or down the Adriatic, but in that sea itself the 
tides are so weak that they can hardly be recognised, except during the 
prevalence of the Bora, our old friend Boreas^ which generally raises a 
surcharge along the coast of Italy. In many straits and narrow aims of 
the sea there is a periodical flux and reflux, but the only place where tidal 
influence, properly so called, is unmistakably observed is in the Lesser 
Syrtis, or Gulf of Gabes ; there the tide runs at the rate of two or three 
knots an hour, and the rise and fall varies from three to eight feet. It is 
most marked and regular at Djerba, the Homeric island of the Lotophagi ; 
one must be careful in landing there in a boat, so as not to be left high 
and dry a mile or two from the shore. Perhaps the companions of Ulysses 
were caught by the receding tide, and it was not only a banquet of dates, 
the " honey-sweet fruit of the lotus,*' or the potent wine which is made 
from it, which made them " forgetful of their homeward way." 

The eastern basin is much more indented and cut up into separate seas 
than the western one ; it was therefore better adapted for the commence- 
ment of commerce and navigation ; its high mountains were landmarks 
for the unpractised sailor, and its numerous islands and harbours afforded 
shelter for his frail barque, and so facilitated communication between one 
point and another. 

The advance of civilisation naturally took place along the axis of this 
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sea, Phoenicia, Greece, and Italy being saoceasively the great nurseries 
of human knowledge and progress. Phoenicia had the glory of opening 
out the path of ancieut commerce, for its position in the Levant gave it a 
natural command of the Mediterranean, and its people sought the profits 
of trade from every nation which had a seaboard, on the three continents 
washed by this sea. Phoenicia was already a nation before the Jews 
entered the Promised Land, and when they did so they carried on inland 
traffic as middlemen to the Phoeniciatis. Many of their commercial 
centres on the shores of the Mediterranean were founded before Greece and 
Eome acquired importance in history. Homer refers to them as daring 
traders nearly a thousand years before the Christian era. 

For many centuries the commerce of the world was limited to the 
Mediterranean, and when it extended in the direction of the East it was 
the merchants of the Adriatic, of Genoa, and of Pisa who brought the 
merchandise of India, at an enormous cost, to the Mediterranean by land, 
and who monopolised the carrying trade by sea. It was thus that the 
elephant trade of India, the caravan traffic through Babylon and Palmyra, 
as well as the Arab kafiUhs^ became united with the occidental commerce 
of the Mediterranean. 

As civilisation and commerce extended westwards, mariners began to 
oyercome their dread of the vast solitudes of the ocean beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules, and the discovery of America by Columbus, and the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese, changed entirely the current 
of trade as well as increased its magnitude, and so relegated the 
Mediterranean, which had hitherto been the central sea of human inter- 
course, to a position of secondary importance. 

As I have already said, long before the rise of Greece and Home its 
shores and islands were the seat of an advanced civilisation. Phoenicia 
had sent out her pacific colonies to the remotest parts, and not in- 
significant vestiges of their handicraft still exist to exdte our wonder and 
admiration. 

For a long time the Phoenicians had no rivals in navigation, but 
subsequently the Greeks — especially the Phocians — established colonies in 
the Western Mediterranean, in Spain, Corsica, Sardinia, Malta, and the 
south of France, through the means of which they propagated not only 
their commerce, but their arts, literature, and ideas. They introduced 
many valuable plants, such as the olive, thereby modifying profoundly the 
agriculture of the countries in which they settled. They have even left 
traces of their blood, and it is no doubt to this that the women of 
Provence owe the classical beauty of their features. 

But they were ecUpsed by their successors; the empire of Alexander 
opened out a road to India, in which indeed the Phoenicians had pre- 
ceded himy and introduced the produce of the East into the Medi- 
terranean, while the Tyrian colony of Carthage became the capital 
of another vast empire, which, from its situation, midway between the 
Levant and the Atlantic Ocean, enabled it to command the Mediterranean 
traffia 

The Carthi^inians at one time ruled over territory extending along the 
ooast from Cyrene to Numidia, besides having a considerable influence over 
the interior of the continent, so that the name of Africa, given to their 
own dominioj)8, was gradually applied to a whole, quarter of the globe. 
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The ruling passion with tbe GartbaginiaQS was love of gain, not patriotism, 
and their wars were largely fonght with mercenaries. It was the ex- 
cellence of her civil constitution which, according to Aristotle, kept in 
cohesion for centuries her straggling possessions. A country feebly 
patriotic, which entrusts her defence to foreigners, has the seeds of 
inevitable decay, which ripened in her struggle with Kome, despite the 
warlike genius of Hamilcar and the devotion of the magnanimous 
Hannibal. The gloomy and cruel religion of Carthage, with its human 
sacrifices to Moloch and its worship of Baal under the name of Melcarth, 
led to a criminal code of Draconic severity, and alienated it from 
surrounding nations. When the struggle with Borne began, Carthage had 
no friends. The first Punic War was a contest for the possession of 
Sicily, whose prosperity is even now attested by the splendour of its 
Hellenic monuments. When Sicily was lost by the Carthi^nians, so 
also was the dominion of the sea, which hitherto had been uncontested. 
The second Punic War resulted in the utter prostration of Carthage and 
the loss of all her possessions out of Africa, and in 201 b.o., when this war 
was ended, 552 years after the foundation of the city, Borne was mistress 
of the world. 

The destruction of Carthage after the third Punic War was a heavy 
blow to Mediterranean commerce. It was easy for Cato to utter his stern 
'Delenda est Carthago'; destmctioB is easy, but construction is vastly 
more difi&cult. Although Augustus in his might built a new Carthage 
near the site of the old city, he could never attract again the trade of the 
Mediterranean, which had been diverted into other channels. Boman 
supremacy was unfavourable to the growth of commerce, because, though 
she allowed unrestricted trade throughout her vast empire, and greatly 
improved internal communications in the subjugated countries, Bome 
itself absorbed the greater part of the wealth and did not produce any 
commodities in return for its immense consumption, therefore Medi- 
terranean commerce did not thrive imder the Boman rule. The conquest 
of Carthage, Greece, Egypt, and the East poured in riches to Borne, and 
dispensed tor a time with the needs of productive industry, but formed no 
enduring basis of prosperity. 

The final partition of the Boman empire took place in 365 ; forty years 
later the barbarians of the North began to invade Italy and the south of 
Europe, and in 429 Qenseric, at the head of his Vandal hordes^ crossed 
over into Africa from Andalusia, a province which still bears their name, 
devastating the country as far as the Cyrenaica. He subsequently 
annexed the Balearic Islands, Corsica, and Sardinia, he ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and even of Greece and Illyria, but the most 
memorable of his exploits was the unresisted sack of Bome, whence he 
returned to Africa laden with treasure, and bearing the Empress Eudoxia 
a captive in his train. 

The degenerate emperors of the West were powerless to avenge this 
insult, but Byzantium, though at this time sinking to decay, did make a 
futile attempt to attack the Vandal monarch in his African stronghold. 
It was not, however, till 533, in tbe reign of Justinian, when the 
successors of Genseric had fallen into luxurious habits nnd had lost the 
rough valour of their ancestors, that Belisarius was able to break their 
power and take their last king a prisoner to Constantinople. Tbe Vandal 
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domination in Africa was destroyed, but that of the Byzanlines was never 
thoroughly consolidated; it rested not on its own strength, but on the 
weakness of its enemies, and it was quite unable to cope with the next 
great wave of invasion which swept over the land, perhaps the most 
extraordinary event in the world's history, save only the introduction of 
Christianity. 

In 647, twenty-seven years after the Hedjira of Mohammed, AbduUa 
ibn Saad started from Egypt for the conquest of Africa with an army of 
40,000 men. 

The expedition had two determining causes— the hope of plunder and the 
desire to promulgate the religion of El Islam. The sands and scorching 
heat of the desert, which had nearly proved fatal to the army of Cato, 
were no bar to the hardy Arabians and their enduring camels. The march 
to Tripoli was a fatiguing one, but it was successfully accomplished y the 
invaders did not exhaust their force in a vain effort to reduce its fortifica- 
tions, but swept on over the Syrtic desert and north to the province of 
Africa, where, near the splendid city of Suffetula, a great battle was 
fought between them and the army of the Exarch Gregorius, in which the 
Christians were signally defeated, their leader killed, and his daughter 
allotted to Ibn-ez-Zobair, who had slain her father. 

Not only did the victorious Moslems overrun North Africa, but soon 
they had powerful fleets at sea which dominated the entire Mediterranean, 
and the emperors of the East had enough to do to protect their own 
capital. 

Egypt, Syria, Spain, Provence and the islands of the Mediterranean 
successively fell to their arms, and until they were checked at the 
Pyrenees by Charles Martel it seemed at one time as if the whole of 
Southern Europe would have been compelled to submit to the disciples of 
the new religion. Violent, implacable, and irresistible at the moment 
of conquest, the Arabs were not unjust or hard masters in countries which 
submitted to their conditions. Every endeavour was, of course, made to 
proselytise, but Christians .were allowed to preserve their religion on 
payment of a tax, and even Popes were in the habit of entering into 
fiiendly relations with the invaders. The Church of St. Cyprian and 
St. Augustine, with its 500 sees, was indeed expunged, but five centuries 
after the passage of the Mohammedan army from Egypt to the 
Atlantic a remnant of it still existed. It was not till the twelfth century 
that the religion and language of Rome became utterly extinguished. 

The Arabs introduced a high state of civilisation into the countries 
where they settled ; their architecture is the wonder and admiration of 
the world at the present day ; their inigational works in Spain have never 
been improved upon ; they fostered literature and the arts of peace, and 
introduced a system of agriculture far superior to what existed before their 
arrival. 

Commerce, discouraged by the Romans, was highly honoured by the 
Arabs, and during their rule the Mediterranean recovered the trade which 
it possessed in the time of the Phoenicians and Carthi^inians ; it penetrated 
into the Indian Archipelago and China; it travelled westward to the 
Niger, and to the east as far as Madagascar, and the great trade route of 
the Mediterranean was once more developed. 

The power and prosperity of the Arabs culminated in the ninth century, 
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when Sicily fell to their arms ; it was not, however, very long before their 
empire began to be undermined by dissensions ; the temporal and spiritual 
authority of the Ommiade Khalifs, which extended from Sind to Spain, 
and from the Oxus to Yemen, was overthrown by the Abbasides in the year 
132 of the Hedjira, a.d. 760. Seven years later Spain detached itself from 
the Abbasside empire ; a new Caliphate was established at Cordova, and 
hereditary monarchies began to spring up in other Mohammedan countries. ^ 

llie Carlovingian empire gave an impulse to the maritime power of the 
south of Europe, and in the Adriatic the fleets of Venice and Eagusa 
monopolised the traffic of the Levant. The merchants of the latter noble 
little republic penetrated even to our own shores, and Siiakespeare has 
made the Argosy or Bagusie a household word in our language. 

During the eleventh century the Christian Powers were no longer 
content to resist the Mohammedans ; they began to turn their arms against 
them. If the latter ravaged some of the fairest parts. of Europe, the 
Christians began to take biilliant revenge. The Mohammedans were 
driven out of Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and the Balearic Islands, bat it was 
not till 1492 that they had finally to abandon Europe, after the conquest 
of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

About the middle of the eleventh century an event took place which 
profoundly modified the conditions of the Mohammedan world. The 
Caliph Mostansir let loose a horde of nomad Arabs, who, starting from 
Egypt, spread over the whole of North Africa, carrying destruction and 
blood wherever they passed, thus laying the foundation for the subsequent 
state of anarchy which rendered possible the interference of the Turks. 

English commercial intercourse with the Mediterranean was not 
unknown even from the time of the Crusades, but it does not appear to 
have been carried on by means of our own vessels till the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. In 1522 it was so great that Henry YIIL 
appointed a Cretan merchant, Censio de Balthazari, to be "Master, 
governor, protector, and consul of all and singular the merchants and 
others his lieges and subjects within the port, island, and country of Crete 
or Candia." This is the very first English consul known to history, but 
the first of English birth was my own predecessor in office. Master John 
Tipton, who, after having acted at Algiers during several years in an 
unofficial character, probably elected by the merchants themselves to 
protect their interests, was duly appointed consul by Sir William 
Harebone, ambassador at Constantinople in 1585, and received just such 
an exequatur from the Porte as has been issued to every consul since by 
the Government of the country in which he resides. 

Piracy has always been the scourge of the Mediterraziean, but we are 
too apt to associate its horrors entirely with the Moors and Turks. The 
evil had existed from the earliest ages ; even before the Roman conquest 
of Dalmatia the IllyriaDS were the general enemies of the Adriatic; 
Africa under the Vandal reign was a nest of the fiercest pirates; the 
Venetian chronicles are full of complaints of the ravages of the Corsairs of 
Ancona, and there is no other name but piracy for such aots of the 
Genoese as the unprovoked pillage of Tripoli by Andrea Doria in 1535. 
To form a just idea of the corsairs of the past it is well to remember that 
commerce and piracy were often synonymous terms, even among the 
English, up to the reign of Elizabeth. Listen to the description given by 
[Mediterranean,'] < 
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the pious Cavendish of his commercial circumnavigation of the globe: 
" It bath pleased Almighty God to suffer me to oircumpass the whole 
globe of the world. ... I navigated along the coast of (Jhili, Peru, and 
New Spain, where I made great spoils. All the villages and towns that 
ever 1 landed at I burned and spoiled, and had I not been discovered upon 
the coast 1 had taken a great quantity of treasure," and so he concludes, 
" The Lord be praised for all his mercies ! *' 

After the discovery of America and the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, piracy developed to an extraordinary extent. The audacity of the 
Barbary corsaiis seems incredible at the present day ; they landed on the 
shores and islands of the Mediterranean, and even extended their ravages 
to Great Britain, carrying off all the inhabitants whom they could seize 
into the most wretched slavery. The most formidable of these piratical 
States was Algiers, a military oligarchy, consisting of a body of janissaries, 
recruited by adventurers from the Levant, the outcasts of the Moham- 
medan world, criminals and renegades from every nation in Europe. They 
elected their own ruler or Dey, who exercised despotic sway, tempered by 
frequent assassination ; they oppressed without mercy the natives of the 
country, accumulated vast riches, had immense numbers of Christian 
slaves, and kept all Europe in a state bordering on subjection by the 
terror which they inspired. Nothing is sadder or more inexplicable 
than the shameful manner in which this state of things was accepted 
by civilised nations. Many futile attempts were made during suc- 
cessive ct^nturies to humble their arrogance, but it only increased by 
every manifestation of the powerlessntss of Europe to restrain it. It was 
reserved for our own countryman. Lord Exmouth, by his brilliant victory 
in 1816, for ever to put an end to piracy and Christian slavery in the 
Mediterranean. His work, however, was left incomplete, for though he 
destroyed the navy of the Algerines, and so rendered them powerless for 
evil on the seas, they were far from being humbled; ihey continued to 
slight their treaties, and to subject even the agents of powerful nations 
to contumely and injustice. The French took the only means possible 
to destroy this nest of ruffians, by the almost unresisted occupation of 
Algiers and the deportation of its Turkish aristocracy. 

It cannot be said that any part of the Mediterranean basin is siill 
unknown, if we except the empire of Morocco. But even that country, 
has been traversed in almost every direction during the past twenty yeai-s, 
and its geography and natural history have been illustrated by men of the 
greatest eminence; such as Gerhard Rohlfs, Monsieur Tissot, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, the Vicomte de Foucauld, Joseph Thomson, and numerous other 
travellers. Toe least known portion, at least on the Mediterranean coast, 
is the Riff country, the inhospitality of whose inhabitants has given tho 
word " ruffian " to the English language. Even that has been penetrated 
by De Foucauld disguised as a Jew, and the record of his exploration is 
one of the most brilliant contributions to the geography of the country 
which has hitherto been made. 

Although, therefore, but little remains to be done in the way of actual 
exploration, there are many by-ways of travel comparatively little known 
to that class of the community with which I have so much sympathy, the 
ordinary British tourist. These flock every year in hundreds to Algeria 
and Tunis, but few of them visit the splendid Boman remains in the 
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interior of those countries. The Gyrenaica is not so easily accessible, and 
I doubt whether any Englishmen have travelled in it since the exploration 
of Smith and Porcher in 1861. 

Gyrene almost rivalled Garthage in commercial importance. The 
Hellenic ruins still existing bear witness to the splendour of its five 
great cities. It was the birthplace of many distinguished people, and 
amongst its hills and fountains were located some of the most interesting 
scenes in mythology, such as the Gardens of the Hesperides and the 
"Silent, dull, forgetful waters of Lethe." This peninsula is only 
separated by a narrow strait from Grreece, whence it was originally 
colonised. There, and indeed all over the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, are many little trodden routes ; but the subject is too extensive ; 
I am reluctantly compelled to restrict my remarks to the western half. 

The south of Italy is more frequently traversed and less travelled in 
than any part of that country. Of the thousands who yearly embark or 
disembark at Brindisi, few ever visit the Land of Manfred. Otranto is 
only known to them from the fanciful descriptions in Horace Walpole's 
romance. The general public in this country is quite ignorant of what is 
going on at Taranto, and of the great arsenal and dockyard which Italy 
is constructing in the Mare Piccolo, an inland sea containing more than 
1000 acres of anchorage for the largest ironclads afloat, yet with an 
entrance so narrow that it is spanned by a revolving bridge. Even the 
Adriatic, though traversed daily by steamers of the Austrian Lloyd's 
Company, is not a highway of travel; yet where is it possible to find 
so many places of interest within the short space of a week's voyage, 
between Corfu and Trieste, as along the Dalmatian and Istrian shores, 
and among the islands that fringe the former, where it is difficult to realise 
that one is at sea at all, and not on some great inland lake. 

There is the Bocche di Gattaro, a vast rent made by the Adriatic amon.:; 
the mountains, where the sea flows round their spurs in a series of canals, 
bays, and lakes of surpassing beauty. The city of Gattaro itself, the 
gateway of Montenegro, with its picturesque Venetian fortress, nestling 
at the foot of the black mountain, Ragusa, the Roman successor of the 
Hellenic Epidaurus, Queen of the Southern Adriatic, battling with the 
waves on her rock-bound peninsula, the one spot in all that sea which 
never submitted either to Venice or the Turk, and for centuries resisting 
the barbarians on every side, absolutely unique as a mediaeval fortified 
town, and worthy to have given her name to the argosies she sent forth ; 
Spalato, the grandest of Roman monuments ; Lissa, colonised by Dionysius 
of Syracuse, and memorable to us as having been a British naval station 
from 1812 to 1814, while the French held Dalmatia ; Zara, the capital, 
famous for its siege by the Crusaders, interesting from an ecclesiological 
point of view, and venerated as the last resting-place of St. Simeon, the 
prophet of the Nunc Dimittis ; Parenza, with its great Basilica ; Pola, 
with its noble harbour, whence Belisarius sailed forth, now the chief naval 
port of the Austrian empire, with its Roman amphitheatre and graceful 
triumphal arches ; besides many other places of almost equal interest. 
Still ^rther west are Goi-sica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Islands, all easily 
accessible from the coasts of France, Italy, and Spain. Their ports are 
constantly visited by mail steamers and private yachts, yet they are but 
little explored in the interior. 
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I have endeavoured to sketch, necessarily in a very imperfect manner, 
the physical character and history of the Mediterranean, to show how the 
commerce of the world originated ia a small maritime state at its eastern 
extremity ; how it gradually advanced westward till it burst through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and extended over seas and continents until then 
undreamt of, an event which deprived the Mediterranean of that com- 
mercial prosperity and greatness which for centuries had been limited to 
its narrow basin. 

Once more this historic sea has become the highway of nations ; the 
persistent energy and genius of two men have revolutionised navigation, 
opened out new and boundless fields for commerce, and it is hardly too 
much to say that if the Mediterranean is to be restored to its old position 
of importance, if the struggle for Africa is to result in its regeneration, as 
happened in the new world, if the dark places still remaining in the 
further East are to be civilised, it will be in a great measure due to 
Waghom and Ferdinand de Lesseps, who develop^ the overland route 
and created the Suez Canal. 

But the Mediterranean can only hope to retain its regenerated position 
in time of peace. Nothing is more certainly shown by past history than 
that war and conquest have changed the route of commerce in spite of 
favoured geographical positions. Babylon was conquered by Assyrians, 
Persians, Macedonians, and Romans ; and though for a time her position 
on the Euphrates caused her to rise like a Phoenix from her ashes, suc- 
cessive conquests, combined with the luxury and effeminacy of her rulers, 
caused her to perish. Tyre, conquered by Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander, 
fell as completely as Babylon had done, aud her trade passed to Alexandria. 
Ruined sites of commercial cities rarely again become emporia of com- 
merce ; Alexandria is an exception dependent on very exceptional circum- 
stances. 

The old route to the East was principally used by sailing vessels, and 
was abandoned for the shorter and more economical one by the Suez 
Canal, which now enables a round voyage to be made in sixty days, whi 'h 
formerly required from six to eight months. This, however, can only 
remain open in time of peace. It is quite possible that in the event of war 
the old route by the Cape may be again used, to the detriment of traffic 
by the Mediterranean. Modem invention has greatly economised the use 
of coal, and steamers, by the use of duplex and triplex engines, can run 
with a comparatively small consumption of fuel, thus leaving a large 
space for cargo. England, the great carrying power of the world, may find 
it more advantageous to trust to her own strength and the security of the 
open seas than to run the gauntlet of the numerous strategical positions 
in the Mediterranean, such as Port Mahon, Bizerta, and Taranto, each of 
which is capable of affording impregnable shelter to a hostile fleet. 

It is by no means certain whether exaggerated armaments are best 
suited for preserving peace or hastening a destructive war ; the golden age 
of disarmament and international arbitration may not be near at hand, 
but it is even now talked of as a possibility. 

Should the poet's prophecy or the patriot's dream be realised, and a 
universal peace indeed bless the world, then this sea of so many victories 
may long remain the harvest field of a commerce nobler than conquest. 

R L. P. 
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MOROCCO.t 
1. Tangier. 

Tangier Bay offers yery fair anchor- 
age. It is protected from all winds 
excepting the S.£. and N.W., to 
which it is exposed. During strong 
easterly winds vessels seek the shelter 
of its eastern side, but from the S,W. 
wind there is no shelter. 

The view of the town from the bay 
is yery pleasing, rising from the sea 
in the form of an amphitheatre, its 
white-washed houses glistening in the 
sun. The minarets of the three prin- 
cipal mosques, and two or three tall 
palms, break agreeably the monotony 
of the straight skyline formed by its 
terraced houses. 

To a stranger who has not travelled 
in the East, the first view of Tangier 
is very striking. Although Europe 
has been left behind but a few short 
hours, he finds himself transported 
into a city as thoroughly oriental as a 
page of the * Thousand and One 
Nights.' A concrete pier, of recent 
construction, enables him to land in 
comfort, at high tide, but at low water 
he is still compelled to make his first 
entry into Morocco by the, perhaps, 
picturesque but very disagreeable 
method of being carried ashore on the 
backs of brawny but unclean Jews. 

His' baggage will be examined at 
the custom-house, but the port officials 
are civil and give no unnecessary 
trouble. A pass from the Consulate is 
necessary for the introduction of guns 
or cartridges. The same cannot be 
said of the hotel UnUers, all anxious to 
impress upon him the merits of their 
respective establishments. 

Tangier, anciently Tingis, was of 
Phoenician origin, and, according to an 

f The three best modern works on Morocco 
are : — ' Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the 
Great Atlas,' by Sir Joseph Hooker and John 
Bede, Esq., 1878. * ReconDaissance au Maroc, 
188.'(-84,' par Vicomte Cb. de Foucauld, 1888. 
And 'Travels in the * Atlas and Southern 
MoroCvO,* by Joseph Thomson, £^., 1889. 



ancient tradition, it was founded by 
the Canaanites who fied from Pates- 
tine before Joshua. It is even said 
that two pillars existed until compara- 
tively late times, bearing inscriptions 
to that effect. 

It became a Roman colony under 
the Emperor Claudius, and was known 
as Julia Traducta, It subsequently 
passed into the hands of the Goths, 
and became the metropolis of what 
was known to them as Hispania 
Transfretana. It was abandoned to 
the Moors by Count Julian, was 
besieged in 1437 by Ferdinand of 
Portugal, who was beaten and taken 
prisoner; conquered by Alfonso V. 
of Portugal in 1471, and ceded to the 
English in 1662, as the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza on her marriage 
with Charles II. 

During its possession by the Eng- 
lish the fortifications were repair^ 
and added to by the Captain-General, 
the Earl of Teviot, Forts were built 
by him outside the town ; one called 
Fort Charles on the plateau of Mars- 
han, and another, called Fort Mon- 
mouth, on the sand hills to the south 
of the town. A fine Mole was also 
constructed by Lord Teviot, which 
was 30 yds. broad, and projected from 
300 to 350 yds. into the sea. It 
was destroyed by the English when 
they evacuated the place in 1683. 
The foundations are still visible at low 
tide, and are marked at high-water by 
the surf which breaks over it when 
the wind is hi^. 

During the British occupation Pepys 
had much to do with the management 
and victualling of the town. He made 
a handsome profit by his operations, 
and he had powerful protectors which 
relieved him from any danger of inter- 

ference.t 

Tangier must always possess an in- 
terest for an Englishman, on account 
of its former connection with Ekiglish 
history. The death of the brave Karl 
of Teviot in a sally against the Moors, 
who were lying in ambush in the 
thick woods, and fell upon the English 
forces in much larger numbers than 

% "Samuel Pepys and the World he lived 
in." By U. B/ Wheatley. 1880. 
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were expected ; Colonel Kirke and his 
** lambs ;" good Bishop Ken, who was 
for some time chaplain to the garrison, 
will all recur to the Englishman who 
visits Tangier. 

The following passage in * A Letter 
from a Gentleman in the Lord Am- 
bassador Howard's Retinue to his 
Friend in London, dated Fez, No- 
Tember 1, 1666,' is interesting, but it 
does not give a flattering picture of 
our ancestors. " You may expect my 
judgment of that place (Tangier) 
which I send to you freely. It is a 
most pleasant seat as is in the world. 
The air is pure and refined, the terri- 
tory good and fruitful, the climate verv 
moderate, neither too hot nor too cold, 
by reason of the continual brizes, or 
the Etesian winds that refresh the air 
in the heat of summer. It were to be 
desired that such industrious and 
publick spirited persons did inhabit 
there, as might make an improvement 
of the goodness of the soil, and of the 
conveniences of the place. If wine 
were prohibited, so many of our Eng- 
lish nation had not found their graves. 
Scarce any die here but bv excess and 
intemperance ; some having brought 
themselves to the capacity of drinking 
as that they will make no difficulty to 
swallow above a quart of strong Nantz 
brandy at one time. We see therefore 
in the most of them death appearing 
in their faces before they die. Their 
parts are burnt up with the hot spirits 
of their strong liquors. They seem 
to take pleasure in destroying them- 
selves." 

One more extract, this time in verse, 
from 'The Straights Voyage, or the 
St. David's Poem, being a descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable passages 
that happened on her first expedition 
against the Turkes of Argier, Sir John 
Harman, Commander, Rear-Admiral 
of His Majesty's fleet, beginning May, 
1669, ending April, 1671. By John 
Baltharp, belonging to the aforesaid 
ship.' 

<' Concerning of the David Saiot 
And her straights voyage I'll you accinaiut. 

» * % * * 

August the tenth we sailed away, 
And anchored at Tangier next day ; 



A place the English now possess, > 
On the Barbarians' shore it is. 
'Tis fortyfled very strong, 
Or else we should not keep it long. 
There doth also a mole here stand. 
Where ships may ride within command. 
'Tis fortyfied two miles long, 
With towers also exceeding strong, 
In each of which good guns do stand, 
To drive the Moors away by land. 
Of which sometimes there doth appear 
More than one hundred thousand in one 
year." 

Tangier is situated on the western 
slope of the bay. It is divided into 
the Kasbah, or fort, and the Medinah, 
or city; the whole town being sur- 
rounded by walls, an inner wall 
dividing the Kasbah which occupies 
the northern and more elevated por- 
tion of the slope. 

With the exception of the Foreign 
Legations and Consulates, and the resi* 
dences of some of the more wealthy 
merchants, there are but few good 
houses in Tangier, the geneiulity 
being small, and of one story only, 
with low entrances and without win- 
dows towards the streets, which are so 
narrow, and resemble each other so 
much, that the stranger has the 
greatest difficulty in finding his way 
amongst them. Still a few larger 
two-storied houses have been built of 
late ^ears, and the number will doubt- 
less increase as Tangier becomes more 
popular as a winter station. 

The climate is mild and agreeable, 
the thermometer ranging in winter 
between 50° and 60° Fahr. and seldom 
rising above 82° in summer. It is 
well suited as a residence for pereons 
suffering from lung diseases. The 
air is moist, but it is sea-damp, not 
injurious, except in rheumatic affec- 
tions. The winter rains are moderate, 
and the climate much resembles that 
of Algiers, though cooler than it in 
summer. 

The population of Tangier is gene- 
rally estimatedat from 18,000 to 20,000, 
of whom about 6000 are Jews ; the 
Spanish colony alone is said to number 
4000, almost entirely composed of the 
lowest classes. It is under the 
government of a Kaid or Basha, 
whose province extends on the W. 
close to Arzyla, on the £. to the Medi- 
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terranean, and on the S. to the moun- 
tains of Beni M*souar, Oued Has, and 
the Tetouan district. The town of 
Tangier contains few sights. A walk 
through the town, observing the out- 
sides of the mosques, into which no 
Jew or Christian is permitted to enter ; 
the small shops of the Moors raised 
above ground, and containing a space 
of but a few feet square ; a Took into 
the Fondacks; a climb up to the 
Kasbah, whence there is a fine view 
of Tangier itself and the coast of 
Spain in the distance ; a glance at the 
Moorish prison, the arches and 
columns at the entrance of the Basha's 
residence, and at the handsome patio 
and surrounding rooms within, and all 
that is remarkable at Tangier will have 
been seen. Travellers can sometimes 
obtain permission to visit the residence 
of the Belgian Minister, which is 
built in the Moorish style, and con« 
tains various objects of interest, 
Moorish and Spanish. 

The Soko, outside of the town, is 
worth a visit, and on market days 
(Sunday and Thursday) presents a 
curious picture, being filled with men, 
women and children from the neigh- 
bouring villages, coming to purchase 
or sell provisions. It is difficult to 
wend one's way through the crowds of 
people, mules, horses, camels and asses. 
Here, in the afternoons, may be fre- 
quently seen the itinerant story-tellers 
and snake-charmers, with circles of 
admiring natives gathered round them, 
listening with unflagging interest to 
the oft-told tale, or watching the 
familiar performances of the snake- 
charmer. Rough and wild-looking as 
the Moors appear, they are generally 
civil and well-behaved towards the 
foreigner. 

Beyond the town, a ride at low 
tide round the eastern beach will oc- 
cupy an hour or two pleasantly. After 
passing the turning o£f to the Tetuan 
road the picturesque ruin of an old 
Roman bridge is passed on the right 
hand, and soon after the remains of 
Old Tangier are reached, just across 
the mouth of a small river. Here the 
galleys were laid up in winter in 
ancient times. The place is now use- 



less on account of the sand-banks and 
bar which obstruct the mouth of the 
river. 

The traveller who has the time 
should make a point of visiting the 
lighthouse at Gape Spturtel. The 
ride occupies from 1} to 2 hrs.; a 
good walker would cover the ground 
in a couple of hours. After crossing 
the Oued-eUYehoudf or Jews' river, at 
about 25 minutes from the town, the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct are 
passed. The road throng the Dfebelj 
or mountain, is very picturesque. 
Here are several gardens and country 
villas, to which some of the readents 
of Tangier betake themselves in sum- 
mer to enjoy the cool and fresh moun- 
tain air, and the pure water of the 
mountain springs. There are several 
sources of ferruginous water in these 
gardens. The vegetation is rich ; the 
cistus, heath, lentisk, bay, laurustinus, 
honeysuckle, yellow broom, dwarf 
oak, cork trees, myrtle and other 
plants, are met in great abundance. 
The lighthouse of Cape Spartel was 
built at the expense of the Moorish 
Government by a French architect, 
and is maintained at the expense of 
the foreign governments who con- 
tribute towards it. After having 
rested at the lighthouse, ascended the 
tower, and taken refreshment, the 
traveller can extend his ride by visit- 
ing the caves of Ba» Ashukkar, near 
the village of Mediuna, which have 
been used as stone quarries from 
ancient times, and where all the mill- 
stones for grinding wheat that are 
used in the province of Tangier are 
still cut. The lide home to Tangier 
can be made through the plain, thus 
varying the day's excursion. 

On that part of the plateau of Mars'- 
han which is nearest to the Kasbah, 
may be observed a great number of 
tombs, cut out of the living rock, which 
were probably the burial-places of the 
ancient Phoenicians. 

The sportsman who comes to Tan- 
gier in the belief that he will find 
plenty of game within easy distance of 
the town, will be wofiiUy disappointed. 
It was so once, but now the game has 
I been all shot down ; partridges and 
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hares are rarely to be found within 
some hoars' ride of the town. Boars 
are still to be met with in the neigh- 
bonrinff hills, and hunts are got up 
pretty frequently in the winter months, 
when notice of the spot where the 
boar-hounds meet is idways given at 
the hotels. The close season for 
shooting hares and partridges is from 
1st February to 15th August. Capital 
shooting, however, is to be had at 
Tetuan, Arzyla, and Larache. 

About 12 m. S.S.W. of Tangier are 
the liakes of 8her/ d-Ahahf which 
a^rd good snipe-shooting in the sea- 
son. In winter and early spring boar- 
hunts are organised at these lakes by 
Her Majesty's Minister, Sir William 
Kirby Green. 

The boars here are larger and 
blacker than those found in the hills, 
being a cross between the latter and 
some Spanish boars turned loose at 
the lakes by Sir J. Drummond Hay, 
*^the former British Minister. They 
are preserved as much as possible, and 
are not shot, but keipt for spearing. A 
subscription pack of foxhounds has 
lately been started, and as foxes are 
plentiful, good sport is frequently 
enjoyed. 

Notice is always given at Gibraltar 
and at the hotels at Tangier when it 
is intended to camp at the lakes for 
boar-spearing. There is a rush then 
for all available horses, tents, &c. 



2. Excursion fbom Tangier to 
Tetuan. 

This excursion can be made in one 
or two days, according to the season, 
state of the roads, and inclination of 
the traveller. The distance is about 
36 m., but allowance must be made in 
calculating the length of the journey 
for the quality of the animals. Local 
regulations require that foreigners 
travelling in the interior of Morocco, 
or making excursions at a distance 
from the towns, shall be accompanied 
by a Moorish soldier given by the 
authorities as an escort. Unless this 
regulation is complied with, the Go- 
vernment accepts no responsibility in | 



case of loss of life or property. The 
usual payment of a foot soldier is half 
a dollar per diem ; that of a mounted 
soldier 1 dollar. A mounted soldier 
to Tetuan receives 4 dollars, as it is 
considered to be 2 days' journey there 
and 2 days to return. 

Leaving Tangier by the sea-gate, 
adjoining the Victoria Hotel, the road 
follows the l)each for about a third of a 
mile, and then turns b^ the sand-hills, 
and runs inland, crossing a plain, with 
hills on the left hand; a bridge is 
passed, and a little farther on a stream 
IS reached, fringed with oleander. 
Here the country becomes more hilly, 
the road following the line of hills, 
and passing by ZeinatZy which is about 
10 m. from Tangier. Partridges are 
to be met with on these hills. A few 
miles farther on the road descends into 
the plain, only a few low hills being 
crossed, until it approaches a good 
spring of water, situated at the foot of 
a prettily wooded hill, about three- 
quarters of a mile distant from the 
Fondack. This is the best place for 
breaking the journey for lunch if 
Tetuan is to be reached in one day. 
Travellers intending to spend 2 days 
on the journey, and having tents with 
them, had better pass the night at one 
of the villages 3 or 4 m. on the Tan- 
gier side of the Fondack, as the moun- 
tains near it are not always safe 
camping-ground. 

The Fondack is a large square 
building, intended as a caravanserai, 
and containing a large ^^ard or court 
with a colonnade round it, into which 
a number of rooms open. Caravans 
and travellers usually pass the night 
here, where they are safe from attack, 
the hill tribes not bearing a good 
reputation. As the rooms in the 
Fondack swarm with vermin, and the 
court is filled with animals, it will be 
found better, in summer, to make one's 
bed on the terrace than to attempt to 
sleep in any of the rooms. 

On leaving the Fondack the country 
assumes a different aspect, as the road 
now ascends a very stony hill, round 
the side of which it runs, having on 
the right hand a valley and another 
hill. After rather more than an hour's 
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ride, on passiug round the corner of a 
hill, Tetuan is discovered in the dis- 
tance. From this point the road now 
descends, and gradually becomes less 
rugged and stony till the valley is 
reached. Here it follows a small 
tributaiy of the river Bou S'fiha, 
which It crosses, and, traversing a 
fertile valley, it skirts the hills on the 
right. After leaving these hills, it 
crosses a short plain, passing over a 
bridge which spans the Bou S'fiha. 
Here a small range of hills is passed 
on the left, which continues to within 
a short distance of Tetuan. The 
journey may be counted as occupying 
from Tangier to the Fondack about 
7 hrs., and from thence to Tetuan 
about 5 hrs. 

"The approach toTetoan presented 
the most picturesque scene that we 
anywhere beheld in Morocco. Begirt 
with a lofty wall, set at short intervals 
with massive square towers, the city 
shows from a distance only a few 
mosques, and a heavy, frowning heap 
of masonry that forms the castle or 
citadel. It stands on a slope of a 
limestone hill, some 200 feet above the 
river, which flows through a broad 
valley, rich with the most brilliant 
vegetation." (Hooker and Ball.) 

Tetuan (see Index). 

Tetuau contains a population of 
about 22,000 (14,000 Moors, 7500 
Jews, and 500 Spaniards). Before 
the Spanish war it had a larger popu- 
lation, but many of its inhabitants left 
it at that time, and have not since 
returned. The city rests on the steep 
slopes of a rocky hill, £icing the valley 
of the Bou S*fiha river. It was founded 
in 1492 by the refugees from Granada, 
some of whose direct descendants are 
said still to retain the title-deeds of 
their ancestors' Andalusian estates, 
and the keys of their houses in Gra- 
nada. The view from the town, 
across the green valleys, river and 
gardens, towards the opposite range of 
hills, is very beautiful. These hills 
present an irregular outline, the peak 
of Beni Homnar, which is about 3600 
ft. high, and generally covered with 
snow, rising above them. Above the 



town is the Kasbah, with a large space 
of open ground, enclosed within walls. 
The town is also enclosed within 
walls, and is locked up at night. The 
walls and houses on the S.E. are still 
in a state of ruins, having been bat- 
tered during the war by tne Spanish 
guns. The streets in the Jewish 
quarter are narrow and dirty, and 
frequently spanned by arches. In the 
Mohammedan part of the town are 
some very handsome houses belonging 
to the wealthier Moors. Most of these 
houses have fountains of running 
water in them, and trellis-work covered 
with vines and jessamine. House-rent 
is exceedingly cheap, owing to the 
comparatively small number of its 
present population. 

Visit the shops of the gunsmiths, 
who are the best in Morocco ; also the 
potteries in caverns outside of the 
town on the west side, where the 
Moorish zulaidj or azulejos are made. 
The finest pottery is from Fez, where" 
azulejos are made in various and 
beautiful patterns. The other prin- 
cipal industries at Tetuan are silk 
scarves and handkerchiefs and fajas, 
matmaking, and ornamental wood- 
work, brackets, &c., painted. The 
gardens outside the town are very 
pretty, and should be visited. 

Marteen, the port of Tetuan, lies 
about 5 m. to the £. of it, and 1 m. 
from the sea, near the mouth of the 
river, the entrance to which is ob- 
structed by a bar, which can be crossed 
only by very small craft. It is guarded 
by a lofty square tower. At Marteen 
is a house belonging to the British 
Consulate, and upon it the British 
flag floats on Sundays and festive 
occasions. This house is placed at 
the disposal of travellers on payment 
of a small fee, which is dedicated to 
keeping it in repair. Good camping- 
ground and water are found at Mar- 
teen. Here sportsmen can stop for 
snipe-shooting, and partridges are 
found not far from it. Troutf naay be 
caught in a stream on the other side of 
the hills which lie to the S., below 
the more distant mountains. The 

t Salmo macrostigma, foand also near Collo 
in Algeria, but nowhere else in Africa. 
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plain lyiDg between Tetnan, Marteen 
and the ranee of hills on the N. is 
swamp7 in winter. 

3. EXCUBSION FROM TeTUAN TO 

Ceuta. 

This excursion can be made in one 
day, the distance being about 28 m. 
On leaving Tetuan by the Marteen 
gate, and passing a number of gardens, 
the road keeps to the left, at some 
distance from t&e coast, skirting low 
hills till it nears Cape Negro, when it 
turns northward, winding through the 
defiles of hills covered with low wood. 
The road is not bad, having been made 
by the Spaniards for the passage of 
their artillery when marching on 
Tetuan in 1859-60. On emerging 
from the hills Ceuta is seen in the 
distance, and on a clear day Gibraltar 
and the Spanish coast. The road now 
takes the coast-line, joinine it just 
N. of Cape Negro, at AVdeM, distant 
about 9 m. firom Tetuan. Here sports- 
men may advantageously camp for a 
few days, the best ground being near 
the small ruined town of Sultan Mulai 
Yazeed, where there is good water. 
The scenery is pretty, and it is a good 
spot for resting. The country here- 
about affords very decent sport in the 
season. Boar and jackal abound in 
the neighbouring hills, and ducks in 
the lakes near it. Before leaving Te- 
tuan, arrangements should be made 
\¥ith the hunters (from the village of 
JKcUaleeH) to meet at this spot. They 
are civil, and take great interest in the 
sport, provided they are left to hunt 
in their own way, which will be found 
the best, as they know every inch of 
ground, and thoroughly understand 
their business. Partridges and hares 
are also found here, but not in great 
numbers. The Moors employ them- 
selves a good deal off this coast in 
fishing with nets for the markets of 
Ceuta and Tetuan. 

On leaving M'deek the road follows 
the coast all the way to Ceuta, and is 
rather monotonous. The lower range 
of the Anjera mountains are seen to 
the left. After fording the river, 
called E9'Smir, you pass Mount Negroj 



1240 ft. high, on left, and a small tower 
on riffht. A stream is then crossed, 
named also Negro. A clump of mul- 
berry*trees at the large ruined build- 
ing, called F^needaCf about 1 hour's 
ride from the neutral ground, between 
Spanish and Moorish territory, offers a 
good spot for a rest and luncheon. On 
nearing the Spanish lines, numerous 
towers and forts ara seen on the hill- 
tops. These have been constructed 
by the Spaniards to guard the land 
they have taken from Morocco. The 
Moorish lines are on the S. bank of 
the small stream, Omed AouiaJt, which 
flows from the Anjero hills, and forms 
the southern boundary of the Spanish 
territory. On the N. bank of this 
stream is a small Spanish guard-house. 
Hence to Ceuta is about 3 m., the road 
lies near the sea, and is kept in ex- 
cellent order. The land in Spanish 
possession is well planted with vines, 
figs, com, maize and other produce. 
Seen from the mainland, Ceuta pre- 
sents a fine appearance, with its many 
fortifications, and its public buildings. 

Ceuta, the ancient Ahyla, The 
town is built up on a narrow pro- 
montory, forming the eastern extremity 
of the range of hills that line the coast 
of Anjera. It is completely com- 
manded on the land sidct but the 
Spaniards have built forts on the 
neighbouring heights in their posses- 
sion in order to strengthen its position. 
It was taken by Justinian from the 
Vandals in 534, and by the Goths iu 
618. It afterwards fell into the hands 
of the Moot's, from whom it was taken 
by the Portuguese in 1415. It was 
annexed to Spain, with Portugal, in 
1580, and has been held from that 
time by Spain. Ceuta was besieged 
by the Sultan Mulai Ismail, with an 
army of 40,000 men, without success, 
in 1694. 

The town is clean, and well built in 
the Spanish style. The main streets 
are spacious, having trees planted on 
either side. The houses are bright 
with whitewash, and have handsome 
wrought-iron RejaSf or balconies, gene- 
rally filled with flowering plants. 

The civil population of Ceuta is 
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about 1 5,000, the number of conyicts I until the first crest is reached. Here 



3000, the number of troops 5000. 

Amongst the chief sights is the 
PresidiOf or convict establishment. 
The convicts are employed in various 
industries, and their workshops are 
•well worthy of a visit: Visit also in 
the season the Almadrahaf or tunny 
fishery. At t^e foot of the citadel are 
some Roman remains. It was from 
Ceuta that the Moors embarked on 
their invasion of Spain ; and again it 
was fVom Ceuta that the Spaniards 
invaded Morocco in 1859-60. 

There are 2 ports, one on the N., 
and one on the S. side of the penin- 
sula. The highest point is named d 
lechOf and on it is situated the chief 
presidio. The workshops are in the 
lower part of the town. 



4. Excursion from 
Tangier. 



Ceuta to 



This excursion is well worth making, 
some of the scenery being wonderfully 
fine. The distance is about 40 m., 
but the road, especially the first half 
of it, is very rough and bad. The 
journey can be made in 1 day, but it 
would be better, if not pressed for time, 
to divide the journey at Alcasar, which, 
though nearer to Ceuta than to Tangier 
in distance, can be considered as half- 
way in time, the worst part of the 
road being then passed. After leaving 
Ceuta the road winds round and over 
the Spanish hills, passing several 
towers and two good-sized barracks. 
This road is steep, but kept in good 
condition, being about the only decent 
one in Morocco. The highest hill is 
about 1300 ft. The road then dips 
into a valley, the rugged hills of An- 
jera being seen standing out boldly in 
front. After crossing the stream at 
the bottom, and leavmg the Spanish 
lines, the traveller obtains his first 
experience of a Moorish mountain 
route — a mere upward track over 
loose stones and between boulders. 
Climbing upwards a short distance 
an old Moorish guard-house is passed, 
the greater part of which is in ruins. 
As one continues to ascend, the country 
increases in beauty and in wildness, 



a beautiful scene opens of prettily 
wooded, rocky hills, with every variety 
of outline, crest topping crest in the 
direction of Tetuan, with occasional 
glimpses of the sea, Apes' Hill tower- 
ing up in front. The valleys and hills 
are very beautiful, clothed with trees 
of every shade of green, from the dark 
olive to the bright pale-green of the 
young oak-leaves. Here progression is 
made at the rate of 2,m. an hour at the 
utmost, and the baggage-animals will 
find their work laborious and painful ; 
climbing over rocks, and forcing their 
way through bushes and between trees. 
Keeping Apes' Hill to the right, the 
road passes the side of a range of hills ; 
the highest point crossed is 1350 ft. 
Apes' Hill itself stands about 2300 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Few vil- 
lages are passed or seen here. At about 
8 m. from Ceuta the village of Bute is 
passed, the largest in Anjera; it is 
partly built upon a hill 1000 ft. high, 
down the W. side of which it extends ; 
there is good water, and the journey 
may be broken here. It commands a 
fine view of the Straits, with Gibraltar 
in the distance. 

[It is an hour's ride from Bute to 
Apes* Hill (Jehel Moom), which lies 
away from the direct road to Tangier. 
A hard and rough climb on foot brings 
one to its summit, the view from which 
is superb. Monkeys (Inuus eeaudatus) 
may still be seen here, and many 
eagles and other birds of prey.] 

The direct road to Tangier from 
Bute follows a rocky path down-hill, 
being still very baa and rough, for 
miles, until it quits the mountain 
country and reaches the lower hills, 
where it becomes smoother. The 
mountains are traversed by several 
streams, some of which contain trout. 
Small patches of irrigated land are 
frequently passed : many of the little 
canals being made with extreme diffi- 
culty, some of them carried on props 
round the face of rocks. These small 
fields are generally rudely fenced in to 
keep out the wild boars which abound 
in the woods. The road crosses the 
streams called Oued er-Bemd and 
Oued Tegarmen, 'and after ascending 
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and descending hills from 1000 ft. to 
3000 ft. in height, joins the seashore, 
and shortly afterwards reaches Alcasar, 
-which is situated at the mouth of a 
small river. 

Alcasar es^S'ghbir, or the Smaller, 
60 called to distinguish it from Alcasar 
d Kebir, or the Greater, in the Gharb, 
between Lrftrache and Mequinez, Vas 
built by Abou Yakoob ibn Abd el- 
Moomen, named el-Munsoor, the sixth 
Sultan of the dynasty of the Beni 
Merin, in the middle of the I4th cen- 
tury. It was for some time in the 
possession of the Portuguese. It is 
now in a state of complete ruin. The 
outer walls are of great strength and 
thickness, being in some places double. 
It had an entrance on to the sea, which 
washes up to its walls. The main 
entrance had a double gate and port- 
cullis on the land side, the former of 
which is still perfect. In the centre 
is a square space which encloses the 
chief part of the buildings, viz., the 
remains of two towers and a lar^e 
hall, the dome of which has fallen in. 
The outer walls are crenelated and 
loopholed for crossbows. In the 
courts large trees are now growing; 
in one place, about, 12 ft. from the 
ground, at the top of a wall, is an 
olive-tree about 3 ft. in diameter. A 
moat,'well built in cut stone, surrounds 
the castle, and was formerly filled 
with water from the river. This moat 
also encloses the ruins of other build- 
ings, which occupy a space of about 
1000 sq. yds., but of which nothing is 
left standing, the whole place being 
a heap of stones, now covered with a 
thick and almost impenetrable mass 
of trees, vines and brambles. Al- 
casar is well worthy of examination. 
There is good camping-ground and 
excellent water here, but it is quite 
uninhabited. 

On quitting Alcasar the road turns 
inland, crossing the river at a point 
higher up. The country is still hilly 
and rocky in parts. Proceeding further 
westward larger pieces of cultivated 
ground are passed, and the road con- 
tinues to improve. It also keeps at a 
greater distance from the sea, of which 



glimpses are occasionally caught be- 
tween the hills. Two rivers are 
crossed, and some villages are passed. 
Cape Malabaiy with its watch-tower, 
also comes in sight, from which point 
the road descends to the western end 
of the Tangier beach, above and beyond 
the river of Old Tangier. 

[Excursions may also be made from 
Tangier to Arzyla and Larache to 
the S. The journey to the former 
place occupies about 7 hrs. and to the 
latter 6 hrs. more. Excellent sport is 
obtainable at either place.] 

There is nothing further to tempt 
a traveller on the northern coast of 
Morocco : we will therefore proceed to 



THE FRENCH COLONY OP 
ALGERIA.t 

Algeria, a country of North Africa, 
is bounded N. by the Mediterranean 
Sea, E. by the Regency of Tunis, W. 
by the Empire of Morocco, and S. by 
the Desert of Se^ara. It is comprised 
between long. 2° 20' W. and 8° 35' E. ; 
and between 37° 5' and 32° 0' N. lat. 
Its greatest length is about 620 m. ; 
its greatest breadth, 250 m. ; and its 
area is calculated to be about 150,000 
square miles. 

This area, however, is merely a 
rough approximation to the truth, as 
although the eastern and western 
boundaries are fixed by treaty, the 
southern one has no natural limit, and 
the line is drawn wherever it may 
be most convenient to the French 
authorities. 

Politically, Algeria is divided into 
3 departments, the western one, Oran ; 
the central one, Algiers; and the 
eastern, Constantine; these correspond 
roughly to the ancient divisions of the 
country, — Mauritania Csesariensis, 
Mauritania Sitifensis, and Numidia. 

The natural divisions of the country 
are also three: the Tell, the High 
Plateaux, and the Sahara. The first 

f Vide Murray's • Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis.' 
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IS a strip of undulating cultivated land 
extending from the shore to a distance 
varying from 50 to 100 m. inland. It 
includes the Atlas Monntains, which 
hare a course of about 1 500 m. from 
Cape Nun on the Atlantic Ocean to 
Cape Bon in Tunis. 

The most interesting part of the 
Tell is the great mountam range in- 
habited by the Kabyles ; this ma^ be 
divided into two very distinct portions, 
the first comprising the lower part of 
the Oued es-Sahel, and which may be 
called the Kabylia of Bougie; the 
second, the Kabylia of Djurdjura, 
which bounds the former on the W., 
and which is separated from it by the 
range whose majestic peaks, covered 
with snow during six ^months in the 
year, form such conspicuous objects in 
the landscape seen from Algiers. It 
extends as far W. as Menerville, 34 m. 
from Algiers. 

The region of the High Plateaux 
extends longitudinally from E. to W., 
and is formed by vast plains separated 
by parallel ranges of mountams, in- 
creasing in height as they recede from 
the Tell, and again decreasing as they 
approach the Sahara. During seasons 
of copious rain, and in places capable 
of irrigation, it produces abundant 
crops of cereals, but otherwise it pre- 
sents to the weary eye of the traveller 
an unbroken stretch of stunted scrub 
and salsolaceous plants, on which 
browse the sheep and the camel, the 
wealth of the wandering Arab. 

The Sahara, or Desert, consists of 
two very distinct regions, the lower 
and the higher desert ; the former 
comprises the oases of the Ziban, the 
Oued Gheir, the Souf, &c. It is 
bounded on the N. by the mountain 
ranges of the Aures, and the foot of 
the mountains of Hodna and Bou- 
Kahil ; on the E. it penetrates into the 
Regency of Tunis, and it stretches 
away in a south-eastern direction as 
far as the confines of Egypt. 

The higher Sahara extends from the 
western boundary of the lower one to 
within the Empire of Morocco. To 
the S. it reaches to beyond Goleah, 
and on the N. it is bounded by the 
last chain of the High Plateaux. It is 



principally composed of rocky steppes, 
only the depressions between which 
are filled with sand. 

The greatest depression does not 
descend to within 1300 ft of the sea, 
while in the lower Sahara there is not 
a single point attaining that altitude. 
In the one the plateau is the prevailing 
feature, in the other the depression. 
Here rocks abound, there they are 
entirely absent. 

As to moving sand, it occupies a 
sufficiently extensive zone in both 
regions, but still it does not cover 
one-third of the Algerian Sahara. 

5. Voyage from Nemours to 
Algiers. 

a. Kemonrs is the first sea-port 
within the limits of Algeria, 22 m. 
from the frontier. The anchorage is 
tolerably good, but there is no shelter 
from the prevailing winds, and as 
soon as heavy weather sets in from 
the N.W., vessels must either run for 
the Zaffarine islands or Beni Saf, 
The steamers performing the service 
between Oran, Spain, Gibraltar and 
Tangier, touch here both going and 
returning. 

Diligences run between Nemours 
and Tlem^en viik Lalla Maghnia. 

b. Beni Saf. 

The iron ore of the district has 
given rise to a most important indus- 
try, and has caused the construction 
of a new harbour in a part of the 
coast where it was greatly needed. 

The Company to which the great 
Iron Mines of Ain Mokra, near Bdne, 
belong, acquired the rich mineral 
basin of Beni Saf, 6 or 7 kil. E. 
of the mouth of the Tafna and of 
the island of Rachgoun. They also 
obtained by purchase a large tract 
of country round about, containing 
about 9000 acres, so as to prevent 
competition, or the establishment of 
colonists not under their own control. 

Here, under the direction of their 
own engineers, and without state aid, 
the company have constructed a com- 
modious port of 30 acres in extent, by 
means of two artificial moles or brealC- 
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waters. The W. mole, after rooniog 
in a northerly direction for 500 metres, 
turns abruptly to the E.N.E. and is 
thns prolonged for about 600 metres, 
protecting the harbour from all winds 
from W. to N.E. The E. mole, which 
shelters the harbour from the K, is 
300 m^res long. The entrance Huses 
the E., and has a width of 150 metres, 
and is completely sheltered from E. 
winds by the coast. 

There is only one loading berth at 
present, and the ore is brought to it 
direct from the mines in trucks. The 
depth of water varies from 4 to 9 
metres, but it is intended to dredge 
down to a minimum depth of 8 metres. 
At present yessels drawing more than 
20 feet are required to complete their 
canroes outside. 

The amount of hematite iron ore at 
the Beni Saf mines is immense, greater 
eyen than at Bdne, and it is worked to 
a great extent in open quarries close 
to the sea. It contains from 58 to 62 
per cent, of iron and 2 per cent, of 
manganese. 

A new town has sprung up here; 
the population is about 3000, and con- 
sists entirely of those connected with 
the mines or the harbour works, for 
the most part Spaniards and natives 
of Morocco. Everything belongs to 
the Company, the land around is 
excellent for cultivation and coloni- 
zation, but nothing can be done with- 
out their sanction. The banks of the 
Tafna are easily susceptible of irriga- 
tion, and might be made to communi- 
cate with the new harbour by a road, 
and before long a railway fromTlem9en 
will probably terminate here or in the 
vicinity. 

The harbour is an open one, and it 
is to revert to the State in 1895, so 
it is probable that there is a consider- 
able future for the country at no 
remote period. Private vessels are 
not excluded if they can find any 
freight, such as alfa, com, &c.,' but 
they have to pay dues of 4 f. per ton 
to the Company ; they can only use 
the E. Mole. 

Perhaps the project, often broached, 
may some day be realised of connecting 
the bland of Rachgoun to the main- 



land by a causeway 1800 metres long, 
and making this the port of Tlem9en 
and of the country between it and the 
Tafna. 

In 1881 about 237,000 tons of ore 
were exported, chiefly in British ves- 
sels, to the United States, England, 
France, and Germany. 

0. Oraiii 

The town of Oran is finely situated 
at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, about 600 m. S. of Marseilles, 
and 220 m. E. of Gibraltar. It pre- 
sents a striking and picturesque aspect 
from the sea, nsine on the steep slope 
of the Djebd Murdjadjo. 

Hi^h above the town, on the summit 
of this ridge, stands the Fort of Santa 
Cruz, and a little lower down that of 
St. Gregoire, The coast, from Cape 
Falcon on the W., is partly flat and 
partly rocky. Cape Ferrat on the E. 
is rocky and precipitous, the clififs 
around the last-named headland rising 
more than 1000 ft. above the water ; 
the bay is fully exposed towards the 
N., but the small fortified promontory 
of Mersa el-Kebirj jutting out into the 
sea about 2 m. to the W., forms at all 
times a secure and excellent harbour. 
At the extremity of the point is a 
lighthouse. 

Oran has two harbours : the old or 
inner one is small but commodious, 
with an area of 10 acres ; the new or 
outer one has 60 acres, with 1200 yds. 
of breakwater, and 328 yds. of <^uays. 

A considerable trade is earned on 
between Oran and England in alfa 
fibre, iron ore and cereals. The ex- 
ports from Oran are about on a par 
with those Arom Algiers. 

Oran is not one of the Algerian 
towns which can claim a high anti* 
(|uity. It appears to have been founded 
in the beginning of the 10th centy. by 
Arabs from Spain. They called it 
" Wahran," meaning ** a ravine ; '* and 
it remained, until the date of the 
Spanish conquest, merely a village 
beside the stream, with a small harbour, 
and a fortification on the shore. 

Being one of the nearest ports to 
Spain, Oran had always an intimate 
connection with the Moors in that 
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country ; and received fresh inhabitants 
as the Mohammedans retreated before 
the conqaests of the Christians. 

In 1505 Mersa-el-Kebir was taken 
by the Spaniards ; and in 1509 Oran 
itself fell into their hands. Two hun- 
dred years later it was taken from them 
by the Dev of Algiers. In 1782 it was 
recaptured, and remained in possession 
of the Spaniards till 1792, when they 
finally quitted Africa, carrying with 
them their arms, but leaving standing 
sach of the fortifications as the earth- 
quake of 1790 had spared. 

Oran was finally occupied by the 
French in 1838. 

{^Exoursion. The only very interest- 
ing excursion in the neighbourhood is 
to 

Tlem9en,t the Pomaria of the Ro- 
mans, subsequently a city contempo- 
rary with, and not less illustrious than 
Granada, with a population of 100,000 
or 150,000, renowned for its philoso- 
phers and its artists, the seat, equally 
with the Moorish cities in Spain, of 
civilisation and refinement, of com- 
merce and wealth, the centre of an 
extensive trade, the capital of a power- 
ful nation. The Moorish ruins still 
existing are of great interest. The 
first part of the journey as far as Ain 
Temouchent is done by rly. ; thence 
by diligence.] 

d. Aneu is at present a small town 
of 1578 inhabitants, but it can hardly 
fail to become a place of considerable 
importance. Its harbour is naturally 
the best in Algeria, and has been further 
protected by a solidly - constructed 
breakwater, running nearly N.W. 
and S.E. It has an area of 140 
hectares, and the breakwater a length 
of 300 metres. There is a fixed light 
at the end of the breakwater, and 
another on a little island to the W. 
500 metres firom the coast. This place 
is the natural outlet for the produce of 
the rich vallevs of the Sig, Habra, 
Mina and Chelif, also the entrepdt for 
the trade of Relizane and Mascara, as 
well as the Sahara. 

t See Murray's • Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis.' 



A rly. starts from this point, joining 
the main line from Algiers to Oran at 
PerregauXf and continuing to Mcueara, 
Saida, and the high plateaux, where 
the CJompagnic Franco- Alg^rienne, to 
which it belongs, has the right of 
gathering alfa over nearly 30,000,000 
acres of land. After the insurrection 
of Bou Amameh in 1881, the railway 
was continued by the French autho- 
rities, as a means of transport for their 
forces, right into the Sahara, crossing 
the Chott at Kreider, and advancing 
as &r as Ain Sefra, 

[A traveller with a day to spare 
may profitably spend it in visiting 
the extraordinary Marble Quarries of 
Kleber. 

I On the high road to Oran, 8 kil. 
distant from Arzeu, and 34 from 
Oran, is the small village of Mefes- 
sour; a branch road to the N.W. 
leads (2 kil.) to the still smaller vil- 
lage or Kleber. 

Above this rises the imposing 
mountain called Djebel Orousse on the 
maps, a corruption, no doubt, of Djebel 
Er-Boos, <* Mountain of the Capes," 
but generally called by the colonists 
" Montdgne G-rise" from its arid grey 
appearance. 

This chain of hills, the highest 
point of which is about 2000 feet 
above the sea, stretches in a N.BL 
direction, from Cape Aiguille on the 
W., to Cape Carbon on the £., and 
includes Cape Ferrat, nearer to the 
latter than the former. These have, 
no doubt, given the mountain its 
Arabic name. The central part of 
the range forms an elevated plateau, 
almost perfectly level, with a super- 
ficies of 1500 or 2000 acres: it has 
hardly any soil or vegetation, nothing, 
in fact, to hide from the most super- 
ficial observer that it is an uninter- 
rupted mass of marble and breccia, 
the largest and the finest, probably, 
that the world contains. 

This is indeed none other than the 
celebrated Marmor Numidicum, so 
highly prized in ancient Rome ; its 
name implies that it was found in 
North Africa, but it is also misleading, 
and till the discovery of Signor del 
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Monte we were tempted to search for 
it rather within the limits of the 
ancient Numidia, than in this remote 
corner of Mauritania Setifensis. 

This important discovery was made 
by Signor del Monte, an Italian gentle- 
man residing at Oran, who had 
previously been fortunate enough to 
discover the quarries of Alabaster or 
Algerian Onyx at Ain-Tekbalet near 
Tlem^en. During the course of some 
excavations at 8t, Leu^ in the vicinity 
of Arzeu, some very fine mosaics of a 
totally different marble were brought 
to light Signor del Monte, recognising 
their resemblance to many he had 
seen at Rome, carefully examined the 
surrounding country, and eventually 
discovered the place in question, of 
which he subsequently became pos- 
sessed. The whole of this immense 
area is an uninterrupted mass of 
marble and breccia interspersed with 
iron ore, which has imparted an in- 
finite variety of rich tints to this 
precious stone; all over the surface 
of the plateau may be seen circular 
depressions, marking the sites of an- 
cient Boman quarries, and indicating 
to a ^reat extent the position of the 
different varieties. Although each 
variety is found in practically in- 
exhaustible quantities, the most com- 
mon is the GicUlo antieo. Perhaps 
the most delicate and beautiful is a 
marble of an exquisite coralline pink ; 
there is another of a rich creamy 
white {G-iaUo avorio)^ some hardly 
distinguishable from the Hosso anticot 
and a great variety of singularly 
beautiful breccias. 

These quarries are hardly worked 
at all, but the traveller is sure to meet 
with kindness and hospitality from the 
agents of Signor del Monte^'esiding 
there,] 

e. Mostaganem is the centre of an 
important agricultural district. 

Till the rly. to Oran was made, it 
bad a considerable export trade, but 
it is now hardly so prosperous as 
formerly. It is, however, a pleasant, 
cheerful, well-built, and thoroughly 
uninteresting French town. A rly. 
runs hence to Tiaret, • 



f. Tones, the Cartmna of the 
Romans, is a town of 3579 inhabi- 
tants. 

Before the rly. from Algiers to Oran 
was made, it was the port of the cen- 
tral Chelif plain, and had a large 
export trade, but it is now in a declin- 
ing condition. The harbour, about a 
mile distant, is an artificial one, similar 
to that at Algiers. ^ 

g. Cherchel. 

Oherchel was originally the Jol of 
the Carthaginians, and was made the 
capital of Mauritania, by Juba II., 
under the name of Julia Castarea. 

From an antiquarian point of view, 
there is no place in the province of 
Algiers so interesting as Cherchel and 
its neighbourhood ; and however reck- 
less has been the destruction of the 
precious architectural treasures which 
it contained, abundance still remains 
to testify to the splendour of the capi- 
tal of Mauritania Cssariensis. 

Yachts which do not draw more than 
9 ft. of water may enter the harbour 
in safety, as, though it has a greater 
depth than that, some allowance must 
be made for heavy weather. For 
such, the little port is perfectly safe, 
and the entrance is clearly indicated 
on the French chart, No. 328C of 
1868. 



6. Algiebs, Town anj> Port. 

Algiers. 

Algiers has now become one of the 
most popular winter stations in the 
basin of the Mediterranean. It com- 
bines almost every advantage whidi a 
traveller seeks in quitting England 
during the season of greatest incle- 
mency there: a fine climate, beau- 
tiful scenery, all the comforts of the 
West, with just enough of Oriental 
character to make it interesting ; num- 
berless excursions in the interior, 
Roman remains, and reasonable prices. 
It is principally, however, as a Sana- 
torium that the traveller seeks its 
shores, but to such we would give the 
caution that if he expects to find a 
rainless and almost tropical winter, he 
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will be certainly disappointed. For 
this he must go to Egypt, vhere fer- 
tility is not dependent on rainfall. At 
Algiers he will find certainly the best 
winter climate on the western shores 
of the Mediterranean, but it will not 
be without a due proportion of rain, 
wind, and cold. 

June, July, August, September, are 
practically rainless: the last two are 
extremely hot. 

October and November give what 
would be counted the loveliest summer 
weather in England, with occasional, 
and probably very heavy, rains. 

December, January, February, and 
March are not unlike an English 
autumn, with a double allowance of 
sunshine, and of rain also, and none of 
its dampness. 

April and May agsdn give the most 
perfect English summer weather, with 
but very little rain, and are certainly 
the most enjoyable months in the year. 
As a rule the nun falls heavily, and 
is seldom of long duration. The fine 
drizzling raiu, so common in the north 
of Europe, is here of rare occurrence, 
aud in the neighbourhood of Algiers 
itself the soil is of so absorbent a 
nature, and the ground so steep, that 
the moment the rain ceases and the 
sun has reappeared, the roads dry, and 
delicate invalids can take their exer- 
cise in the open air. 

Frost and snow are in Algiers so 
rare as to be almost unknown, though 
hailstorms are frequent. 

As a i*u}e, the rain and the cold 
come from the N.W. The N.E. wind, 
so dreaded in Europe, is here almost 
unknown, and harmless when it does 
come. There is absolutely nothing at 
Algiers answering to the terrible mis- 
tral of the Riviera. The north winds, 
tempered by 500 m. of sea, have had 
all mischief extracted from them in 
their passage; and the cold which 
comes with or after the rain has noite 
of the searching keenness so disagree- 
able in winds blowing directly from 
snowy mountains. The sirocco, or 
desert wind, is in winter merely a 
pleasantly ^rm dry breeze; in sp4g 
and autumn it can be disagreeably hot, 
but its terrors are reserved for the 



summer months; fortunately it does 
not often last more than three days at 
a time. 

When the sirocco is not blowing, 
the nights, even during the hottest 
season, are cool and refreshing, and 
dews are copious. 

Algiers is the ancient Icosiunit a 
city which was of much less impor- 
tance than its neighbour Julia Ca^- 
sarea. The modern town was founded 
in the 10th centy., and received its 
name El-Djezair from the islands in 
the harbour. One of these was occu- 
pied by the Spaniards in 1302, who 
fortified it and built a lighthouse, on 
the base of which the present struc- 
ture has been erected. 

About 15 10 commenced the remark- 
able career of the two brothers Baba 
Aroudj and Kheir-ed-din, who, at the 
head of a piratical fleet, came to seek 
their fortunes on the Barbary coast. 
The Emir Salem ben Teumi of Algiers 
implored their assistance to dislodge 
the Spaniards from their position on 
the Pefion. Aroudj gladly accepted 
the invitation, and, leaving his brother 
with the fleet, marched on Algiers 
with a force of 5000 men. He was 
hailed as a deliverer, but he soon 
made himself master of the town, put 
Salem ben Teumi to death, and pro- 
claimed himself king of Algiers in his 
stead. 

Aroudj was killed by the Spaniards 
near Tlem^en, and was succeeded by 
his brother Kheir-ed-din, who, seeing 
himself menaced by the Spaniards on 
the one hand, and by the native Alge- 
rians on the other, placed himself 
under the suzerainty of the Sublime 
Porte, and was named Pacha by 
Selim I. In 1530 he captured the 
fort Pefion, which the Spaniards had 
held for 30 years, and put its governor 
to death. 

He connected it with the mainland 
by a mole, in which work 30,000 
Christian slaves were employed for 
three years, and surrounded the io'wu. 
with a wall. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this volume to follow in detail the 
subsequent history of Algiers.; it was 
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one continnons record of intestine 
strife, and of the grossest outrages 
towsurds the States of Europe, who 
each and all submitted to the disgrace 
of purchasing peace with this nest of 
ruffians, and even of paying annual 
tribute in money, naval stores and 
munitions of war. The piratical search 
for slaves was an organised system, 
and their condition here was most 
pitiable. 

The number of whites kept in 
slavery in 1646 was reckoned at not 
less than 20,000 ; and when Lord Ex- 
mouth finally destroyed the pirate 
navy in 1816, he obtained the liberty 
of 3000. Hundreds of captives were 
annually ransomed by their respective 
nations, or by societies formed for the 
purpose. Many priests nobly devoted 
themselves to ministering to the 
slaves, even voluntarily going to the 
galleys for the sake of being with 
them. 

The subject of the dispute which 
eventually accomplished its downfall, 
was the claim of a Jew named Bacri, 
on account of stores supplied to the 
French Government during Napoleon's 
wars. This had been settled by com- 
mon accord at 7 millions of francs ; 
but, at one of the interviews which 
the consul had with the Dey on the 
subject, the latter is said to have 
struck him on the face with his fan. 

This conduct, for which he refused 
to make any reparation, served as an 
excuse to the French Government to 
send an expedition against Algiers, 
and the town was blockaded during 
three years in so inefficient a manner 
as to excite the ridicule of the Turkish 
officials. 

On the 14th of June, 1830, however, 
a French army, commanded by Gene- 
ral de Bourmont and Admiral Du- 
I)err^, consisting of 34,000 men, landed, 
with little opposition, at Sidi Ferruch ; 
on the 6th of July the Dey surrendered 
the town, and a few days afterwards 
left on board a French vessel of war, 
accompanied or followed by all the 
Turkish soldiers in his service. 

The City of Algiers, which is tri- 
angularin form, is built on a slope 



of the Bahdy the name given to a 
chain of hills running along the coast 
for a considerable distance towards the 
W. ; and the view, when i^proaching 
it from the sea, is most beautiful. It 
appears from a distance like a succes- 
sion of dazzling white steps, or ter- 
races rising from the water; which, 
contrasting with the bright green 
background of the Sahel, explains the 
origin of the Arab comparison of 
Algiers to a diamond set in an emerald 
frame. 

The shores of the bright blue bay 
are dotted here and there with white 
villages, French villas, and Mooridi 
houses, appearing in the midst of the 
richest and most luxuriant verdare, 
some placed high up on the slopes of 
the hills, and others standing on the 
water's edge. Beyond is the verdant 
plain of the Metidja, stretching away 
in the distance to the foot of the Atlas 
range, whose summits form a magni- 
ficent background to the whole pictnre, 
which will bear comparison with any 
in Europe. 

The Harbour, made by Kheir-ed- 
din in 1518, consisted of a mole con- 
necting the town with the rocks on 
which the lighthouse now stands, but 
on which Fort Pefion stood formerly. 
The Lighthoute is octagonal in form, 
and was built in 1544 by Hassen 
Pacha. The summit of the tower is 
about 120 ft. above the sea-level, with 
a fixed light, and can be seen for 
15 m. The tower contains a battery. 
The present harbour, commenced in 
1836, is formed by continuing this 
mole for some hundred yards towards 
the S.E. A similar mole, beginning 
near the Fort Bab-Azoun, runs W. for 
some distance, and then, turning N., 
terminates within about 350 yards of 
the preceding, the entrance to the 
harbour being between the two. The 
harbour has an area of 90 hectares 
(about 222 acres), and an average 
depth of about 40 ft. 

Two docks have been constructed, 
capable of containing the largest 
vessels. 

The following are some of the 
principal objects of interest in the 
town : — 
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The Cathedral of St Philippe, is next 
to the GoYemor - General's palace, 
bnilt in 1791 on the site of the Mosque 
of Hassen, named after the Pacha, its 
founder. The exterior is hea^y, and 
by no means ornamental ; a very un- 
successful attempt to combine Moorish 
with Christian architecture. 

In a chapel to the right on entering 
repose the remains of St. Geronimo, 
whose history is giren by Haedo, a 
Spanish Benedictine, who published 
a topography of Algiers in 1612. It 
is as follows : — During an expedition 
made by the Spanish garrison of Oran 
in 1540, a young Arab boy was taken 
prisoner and baptized under the name 
of Geronimo. When about 8 years 
old he again fell into the hands of his 
relations, with whom he lived as a 
Mohammedan till the age of 25 years, 
when he returned to Oran of his own 
accord, with the intention of living 
thenceforth in the religion of Christ. 
In May 1569 he accompanied a party 
of Spaniards who embarked in a small 
boat to make a razzia on the Arabs in 
the vicinity. The expedition was 
chased by a Moorish corsair, and all 
the members taken prisoners and 
carried to Algiers. Every effort was 
made to induce Geronimo to renounce 
Christianity, but as he persisted in 
remaining steadfast in the faith, he 
was condemned to death, and sen> 
tenced to be thrown alive into a mould 
in which a block of heton was about to 
be made. Sis feet and hands toere 
tied with cords, the cruel sentence was 
carried out, and the block of concrete 
containing his body was built into an 
angle of the fort, " des vingt-quatre 
heures," then in course of construction. 
Haedo carefully recorded the exact 
spot, and added, " We hope that God's 
grace may one day extricate Geronimo 
from this place, and reunite his body 
with those of many other holy martyrs 
of Christ, whose blood and happy 
deaths have consecrated this country." 

In 1853 it was found necessary to 
destroy this fort, and on the 27th of 
December, in the very spot specified 
by Haedo, the skeleton of Geronimo 
was found enclosed in a block of h^lon. 
The bones were carefully removed, 

\Mediterranean,'\ 



and interred with great pomp in the 
cathedral. Liquid plaster*of-PariB 
was run into the mould left by his 
body, and a perfect model of it ob- 
tained, showing not only his features, 
but the cords which bound him, and 
even the texture of his clothing. This 
interesting cast of the dead martyr 
may be seen in the Government Li- 
brary and Museum, Rue de Tfitat- 
Major. 

One of the most interesting sights 
in Algiers is the English Church of 
the Holy Trinity, situated close to 
the Porte d'Isly. It is splendidly 
decorated with Algerian marbles and 
mosaics, and contains quite an epitome 
of the history of British relations with 
Algiers from the establishment of the 
Consulate in 1580. 

Mosques. — There are now but four 
mosques regularly used for Moham- 
medau worship in Algiers. These are 
all accessible to Europeans, but visi* 
tors ought to remove their shoes at 
the entrance, out of deference to the 
feelings of those for whose use they 
are intended, and who prostrate them- 
selves on the floor during prayer. The 
principal is 

The Grand Mosque, or Djamaa el* 
Kebir, in the Bue de la Marine, the 
most ancient in Algeria. An inscrip- 
tion on the Mimbar or pulpit, in Cufic 
characters, proved the fact of the 
building having existed in a.d. 1018, 
while a marble slab in one of the 
walls records that the minaret was 
built by Abou Tachfin, king of Tlem- 
9en, in 1324. The interior consists of 
a square whitewashed hall, divided 
into naves by columns, united by 
semicircular Moorish arches. At one 
end is the Mihrab, a niche in the wall, 
which serves to indicate the direction 
in which Mecca lies. One part of the 
mosque serves as a court of justice, 
where ordinary cases are heard by the 
Cadi. The exterior presents, towards 
the Rue de la Marine, a row of white 
marble columns supporting an arcade, 
in the centre of which, before the 
entrance, stands a marble fountain. 
The worshippers in this mosque are of 
the Meleki rite, the only one repre« 
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rented in Algiers prior to the conqnest 
by Aroudj. 

The New Xosqae, Djamaa el-Djidid, 
stands at the corner of the Kue de la 
Marine and the Place de Gouveme- 
ment. It was built in 1660, and is in 
the form of a Greek cross. 

The Zaouia of Sidi Abd-er-Bahman- 
eth-Thalebi) overlooking the Jardin 
Marengo, contains the tomb of that 
saint ; around him are buried several 
Pachas and Deys, commencing with 
Khadar Pacha, a.p. 1605, and ter- 
minating . with Ahmed, last Bey of 
Constantine. This tomb is well worth 
a visit. After the Grand Mosque it is 
the most ancient religious building in 
Algeria, always of course excepting 
the tomb of Sidi Olcba near Biskra, 
which dates from the 7th cent. There 
are other mosques and koubbas in Al- 
giers, but they resemble each other so 
much that a notice of one will suffice. 

Library and MiueTim.~This build- 
ing, which is the ancient palace of 
Mustapha Pacha, is in the Rue de 
rfitat-Major. The library contains 
15,000 volumes and pamphlets, 700 
Arabic manuscripts, and a curious 
and useful collection of Maps and 
Plans, most of which refer to Al- 
geria. It is open to the public from 
noon till 5 p.m. daily, excepting holy 
days and Sundays. The Museum is 
on the ground-floor, and is open on the 
same days as the Library. There are 
a few pieces of ancient sculpture, 
amongst others a torso of Venus, found 
at Cherchel; a statue of Neptune, 
larger than life-size: a group of a 
Faun and Hermaphrodite, similar to 
one existing at Kome, and figured in 
Clarac, Musee de Sculpture, Pi. 671, 
No. 1736. There are also two sarco- 
phagi of the early days of Christianity, 
discovered at Dellys. One has sculp- 
tured representations of Daniel in the 
lions' den, and Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego in the furnace. The second 
is much finer, and contains representa- 
tions of several scenes in New Testa- 
ment history, such as the miracle of 
Cana in Galilee, of the loaves and 



fishes, etc. There are also some good 
fragments of mosaic work, including a 
Bacchu8,'and a piece of inlaid flooring. 
A plaster cast of the print left by the 
body of St. Geronimo in the block of 
concrete is also to be seen. There is 
also a collection of medals and old 
Algerian money. Some of the best 
sculptures and mosaics have been 
removed to Paris. 

The fanatic religious dances of the 
AissRoni occasionally take place in the 
native quarter of the town. These per- 
formances commence by the beating of 
drums and tambours, after an interval 
of which, one of the Ai'ssaoui, being 
inspired, rushes with a yell into the 
ring formed by the spectators, and be- 
gins a frantic dance, the Ixniy being 
swayed backwards and forwards, and 
contorted with fearful violence. He is 
soon joined bv others, who continue 
their maniacal gestures and cries until 
they fall exhausted, or are stopped by 
the Mokaddam (head of the order). 
The next proceeding consists of forcing 
out the eyes with iron spikes, searing 
themselves with red-hot iron, eating 
live scorpions and serpents, chewing 
broken glass and the leaves of the 
prickly pear, etc., all of which acts 
seem to be performed under the influ- 
ence of fanatical mania, the performers 
being apparently insensible to pain. 
The sight is well worth seeing once 
for those who have tolerably strong 
nerves, but few persons would care 
about witnessing an Aissaoni f&te a 
second time. 

In the Place du Gouvemement is 
a bronze equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Orleans, by Marochetti. It was cast 
out of the cannon taken at the con- 
quest of Algiers. The bas-reliefs on 
tne pedestal represent, on the N. the 
taking of the citadel of Antwerp, and 
on the S. the passage of the Col de 
Mouzaia. 

Many of the streets in the modern 
town are arcaded on both sides ; a 
great advantage in this climate, as the 
pedestrian is thus protected boUi from 
the rain in winter and from the sun in 
summer. 

The Boulevard de la Bepublique is 
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built on a series of arches, and extends 
alon^ the sea-face of the town, over- 
looking the bay, harboar and shipping. 
The Quay and Bailway Station are 
about 40 n. below, and are reached by 
two inclined roads leading from the 
centre of the Boulevard. This work 
was constructed by Sir Morton Peto, to 
whom the town transferred the conces- 
sion for 99 years, which had been 
granted to it by the Imperial decree of 
1860. The first stone was laid by the 
Emperor on the 17th September, I860, 
and the work was completed in 1866, 
at a cost of about 300,000^ It is still 
the property of an English company. 
It is composed of two tiers, containing 
about 350 warehouses and dwelling- 
houses, the whole occupying an area 
of 1 1 acres, and extending over a front- 
age of 3700 feet. 

The ancient part of the city, inha- 
bited by Moors, Arabs and Jews, lies 
on the steep hill rising behind the Rues 
Bab Azoun and Bab el-Oued, and is 
the very opposite of the French town 
already described. The quaint streets, 
thronged with natives in picturesque 
costumes, are very narrow, tortuous 
and irregular, and are so steep as to 
be inaccessible for carriages. 

The houses are perfectly symbolical 
of the private life of the occupants : 
everything like external decoration is 
studiously avoided, while the interior 
is fitted up with all that is rich and 
elegant. 

The Kasbah, or Citadel^ situated on 
the highest point of the city, was com- 
menced by Aroudj in 1516 on the site 
of an older building, and its history 
was the history of Algiers down to the 
conquest, at which period it was still 
the palace of the Devs, and was de- 
fended by 200 pieces of artillery. Here 
it was that the last Dev gave the now 
historical blow with his fan to the 
French Consul, which cost him his 
dominions. It was much injured by 
the French after the siege, a road 
having been cut right through the 
centre, the mosque turned into a bar- 
rack, and tiie rest of the building 
appropriated to military purposes. The 
enormous treasure found here was 



stored in vaults, traces of which arc yet 
to be seen, and the ancient door lined 
with sheet iron still exists, above 
which is a wooden Moorish gallery, 
where the beacon and banner were dis- 
played. 

Of late years this interesting build- 
ing has been utterly neglected, the 
walls despoiled of the tiles which 
ornamented them, and the wood -work 
allowed to go to decay. 

Of the ancient Fortifications of 
Algiers, the chief are : — 

The Fort VEmperear, so called from 
being built on the spot where Charles 
y. pitched his camp during his disas- 
trous attack on Algiers. Hassan Pacha, 
the successor of Kheir-ed-din, built it, 
and for a long time it bore his name. 
It is situated above the Kasbah and 
without the town, the whole of which it 
commands. It was here that General de 
Bourmont received the capitulation of 
the Dey of Algiers. At the end of 
the Boulevard de la Bepublique stands 
the Fort Bah-Azoun, now connected 
with the line of works; it was built 
by Hussein Pacha iu 1581 ; and on 
one side of the Place Bab el-Oued is 
the Foi't Neuft both now used as mili- 
tary prisons. 

The modern line of works, consist- 
ing of 'a rampart, parapet and ditch 
strengthened by bastions, commences 
above the Kasbah, and stretches to the 
sea on either side, terminating in the 
Place Bab el-Oued to the N. ; and in 
the Fort Bab-Azoun towards the S. 

\Excur9ion6 in the Neighbourhood, 
Pleasant drives may be taken to the 
following places. 

1. MuBtafia Snperienr, on the Hills, 
2i m. S. of Algiers, where there are 
good hotels, BI-Biar, and Bon-Zarea, 
7frs. 

2. Oolonne Voirol, Birmandreis, 
Bavine of the Femme Sauvage and 
Jardin d'Essai, 6 f rs. 

3. La Trappe, Sidi Ferrueh, Chiyot- 
yille, Fointe Feseade, 20 frs. 

Excursions to occupy one or two 
days. 

4. To the Gorge of the Isiera, 
Falaestro and Bra-el-Xiian. 2 days, 

c 2 
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5. Blida and the Gorge of the Chiffa. 
One day. 

6. Sammam Eirlia. 2 days. 

7. Fort National. 2 da?8. 

8. Teniel-el-Ahd. (Cedar forest.) 
3 days. 

9. Cherchel and Tomheau de la 
Chr^tienne. 3 days. 

For details of these and more dis- 
tant excursions the traveller shonid 
consult Murray's * Handbook to Al- 
geria and Tunis/ 1889.] 

7. Algiers to the Frontier of 
Tunis by Sea. 

On leaving Algiers the traveller, 
whether he has his yacht or whether 
he trusts to the ordinary means of 
communication, cannot do better than 
shape his course for Bougie. Steamers 
go weekly to Tunis, but the traveller 
can go all the way by rly. if he pre- 
fei*s to do so, and a branch line from 
Beni-Mansour will take him in one 
day to Bougie. 

The port of Dellys is passed at 44 
m. from Algiers, but it is very unsafe, 
and will not repay a visit ; about If m. 
W. of it is Chpe Bengut, on which is a 
lighthouse 208 feet above the sea, 
with a fixed white light. 

In about 10 hours after leaving 
Dellys, the steamer passes Cap Carbon, 
or El-Metkovh, ** the pierced," so 
called from a remarkable grotto or 
natural arch at its foot, through which 
a boat can pass in fine weather. Shaw 
mentions a tradition that it was a 
favourite resort of the celebrated an- 
chorite and saint Raymond LuUy of 
Majorca (q. t7.)» who suffered martyr- 
dom at Bougie. On the summit is a 
lighthouse of the first magnitude. 

Beyond this is Cap iVbiV, and still 
farther, forming the eastern point of 
the Bay of Bougie, Cap Boucm, on 
which formerly existed a Turkish 
battery of 4 guns, whence the arrival 
of vessels was signalled to the town by 
the sound of an instrument called houCy 
the sounder of which is in Arabic 
houac. There is now a small lighthouse 
of the 3rd order on the site of the old 
fort. 



a. Bougie (Arab. Boujaia). This 
is the natural seaport of Eastern 
Kabylia, a region very distinct from 
the Kabylia of Djurdjura, of which 
Dellys is the port. The town is built 
on the slope of a hill, and commands a 
glorious view of land and water, with 
Mounts Babor and Ta-babort as a back- 
ground, 6455 feet hish, crowned with 
forests of cedar and pmsapo. The poet 
Campbell, who visited Bougie in 1834, 
thus records his impression : — " Such is 
the grandeur of the surrounding moun- 
tain scenery, that I drop my pen in 
despair of giving you any conception 
of it. Scotchman as I am, and much as 
I love my native land, I declare to you 
that I felt as if I had never b€fore seen 
the full glory of mountain scenery. 
The African Highlands spring up to the 
sight not only with a sterner boldness 
than our own, but they borrow colours 
from the sun, unknown to our climate, 
and they are mantled in clouds of 
richer dve. The farthest-off summits 
appeared, in their snow, like the turbans 
or gigantic Moors." The various races 
that have ruled in Bougie — Romans, 
Berbers, Arabs, Spaniards and Turks 
— ^have left considerable traces of their 
domination. The Roman enceinte is 
still traceable in many places. The 
Saracenic lines were constructed about 
A.D. 1067, and various portions of them 
still remain, notably a large arch at the 
landing-place, and two walls flanked 
by towers running up the side of the 
hill behind the city. 

In 1508 Ferdinand V. of Spain sent 
an army and 14 ships of war under 
Don Pedro Navarro, to take possession 
of it. He restored the Kashah or citadel 
in 1 .509, and the defensive works were 
further strengthened and restored by 
Charles V. in 1545, who himself took 
refuge at Bougie after his repulse at 
Algiers ; the Algerians took advantage 
ofthe occasion, and marched with all 
their forces upon it. Alonzo de Peralta, 
the Spanish governor, was fain to de- 
mand a capitulation. He was allowed 
to return with 400 men to Spain, where 
the monarch condemned him to lose 
his head. After this the city fell into 
decay, and when Algiers was taken 
by tne French, Bougie was not in a 
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position to offer any serious resistance 
to General Trezel, who took possession 
of it on the 29th September, 1833. 
The most interesting buildings at 
Bougie are the ancient forts : Bordj el- 
Ahmer (the red fort), of which the 
ruins are seen half-way between the 
'konhha.of Sidi-Fouati&nd the Gouraia, 
was, before its destruction by the 
Spaniards, the most ancient in Bougie, 
and here it was that Salah RaXs esta- 
blished himself when he took the place 
from them. 

The fort of Ahd el-Kader^ on the 
right hand of the harbour as the tra- 
veller lands, was built before the 
arrival of the Spaniards in 1 509. 

The Kcuibahf on the opposite side of 
the town, was built by Don Pedro 
Navarro, on Roman foundations, and 
bears Latin inscriptions, of which the 
following are translations : — 

*< Ferdinand V., illustrious King of 
Spain, has taken this city by force of 
arms from the perfidious children of 
Hagar, in the year 1509 "—and " This 
city has been furnished with walls aud 
fortresses by the Emperor Charles V., 
the African, grandson and successor of 
Ferdinand. To God alone be honour 
and glory. The year 1545." 

The fort Carrol to the N.W. was 
also built by Pedro Navarro, and owes 
its present name to the fact of General 
Barral, who was killed in 1850, having 
been interred there. His remains have 
since been removed to the cemetery. 
This is now used as a prison. 

On the top of Mount Gourata is the 
fort of the same name ;'* below it is a 
barrack occupied by military pri- 
soners; lower down to the W. Port 
Glauzel^ and on the beach, near the 
Oued Seghir, the Blockhouse, Salomon 
de Musis, called after a commandant 
superieur, assassinated by the Kabyles 
in 1836. 

Bou^e, strictly speaking, had no 
port ; It is situated in a deep bay well 
protected from the N.W. and S., but 
exposed to the £. A new harbour has 
been commenced, and will, when com- 
pleted, contain an area of about 15 or 
20 acres. 

The mole has a length of 230 metres 
from Fort Abd-el-Kader, and termi- 



nates in a depth of 8 f ms. Its direction 
is S.E. A tendency to silt up has, 
however, been observed, owing to the 
mud brought down by the Oued Sum* 
man. Yachts may lie here in the 
most perfect safety. 

^Excursions. 

The traveller, who has generally at 
least a morning to spend at Bougie, 
cannot better employ his time than by 
visiting the lighthouse on Oape Carbon, 
distant about 6 kilometres. A very 
easy road leads from the town along 
the flank of the mountain east of 
Gouraia, through the Vallev of Mon- 
keys, the southern slope of which is 
well wooded with kharoob, olive and 
oak trees ; it then traverses the moun- 
tain by means of a tunnel, and passes 
over the pointed crest of the isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Cape Car- 
bon with the mainland. The northern 
face of the mountain is much more 
sterile, but covered in many places 
with scrub, the only trees being Aleppo 
I)ine. Nothing can exceed the sub- 
limity of the landscape from every 
point of view. In front is the open 
sea, to the W. the littoral ricnly 
festooned with bays, capes and pro- 
montories, and to the £. the majestic 
mountains of Kabylia. Another in- 
teresting excursion is to the top of 
Oonraia, ^m which a magnificent 
view is obtained ; there is a good road 
up, and the ascent may be made on 
foot or by mule in an hour : each ex- 
cursion occupies 3 hours. 4 f. are 
usually paid for mules. 

But by far the most iDterestiug ex- 
pedition which it is possible to make 
from this place, or indeed from any 
other part of the coast, is to the magni- 
ficent pass of the Chabet el-Akhira. 
This is about half-way on the road 
from Bougie to Setif, and the traveller 
can either take it on his way to the 
latter place, and thence on to Constan- 
tino by rly., or he may go up as far 
only as Kharata, and return the same 
way, fortunate in being able to see 
every feature of the landscape from 
two points of view. 

He may either hire a carriage, or 
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take a place in the diligence which 
runs daily to Setif. The cost of a 
carriage for the two days is 120 francs. 
At Kharata he will find a fkirly good 
inn. On the second day he can reach 
Setif in time for the afternoon train to 
Constantine. The traveller is strongly 
advised to hire a carriage in preference 
to going by the diligence. 

The first point of exceptional in- 
terest after leaving Bougie is Cape 
Okas, a bold and bluff promontory 
jutting out into the sea, on the ver- 
tical cliff of which the road has been 
rather excavated than built, at a height 
of 100 ft. above the sea, like the stem 
galleiy of an old ship of the line. 
The view both E. and W. is most 
beautiful; on the one side is a long 
stretch of beach fringed with green, 
behind which rise the hills into which 
the traveller is about to enter, and 
beyond these the more distant blue 
mountains culminating in the snow* 
clad peak of Babor. On the other is 
the Gulf of Bougie, a vast amphi- 
theatre of water bounded by the most 
picturesque mountains. 

The traveller now enters the Otted 
Agrtourif a picturesque and beauti- 
fully wooded valley. The river flows 
along a wide bed in the most beauti- 
fully tortuous manner^ through dense 
thickets of oleanders. The summits 
of the hills are covered with pines and 
cedars, and their slopes, furrowed in 
every direction with perennial streams, 
are clothed with forests of cork and 
other varieties of oak, the finest of 
which is the Chene Zain (^Qtiercus 
Mirbecliii)j while the ground amongst 
them is brilliant with bracken, heath 
(Erica arhored), myrtle, and a thou- 
sand wild flowers of every tint and 
hue. Soon he enters the Gorge of the 
Chdbet, and the first idea that crosses 
his mind is the powerlessness of words 
to depict scenery so grand. 

It is impossible to conceive anything 
more sublime and terrible. A huge 
defile, 7 kil. in length, winds in a 
tortuous manner between two immense 
mountains, from 5000 ft. to 6000 ft. 
high. At the bottom an impetuous 
torrent has worn itself a deep and 
narrow channel, from either side of 



which the rocks arise sometimes almost 
perpendicularly, sometimes actually 
overhanging the bed of the river, to 
a height of nearly 1000 ft. So narrow 
is this gorge, that although the road 
is cut in the side, at from 100 to 400 
ft. from the bottom, there is hardly 
any spot where a stone could not be 
thrown from one bank to another, and 
so steep is it, that before the first trace 
of the road was made by the French, 
an Arab could not pass along it on 
foot ! The only means of approaching 
it was by descending and ascending 
the lateral valleys, and exploring a 
small portion of the main ravine on 
each side of them. 

Beyond Kharata the sceneryythough 
still fine, is tame in comparison. Near 
Takitount is a spring of gaseous water, 
held in high repute. 

From Bougie to Kharata the distance 
is 59 kil., thence to Setif 53 kil., where 
the rly. may be taken to Constantine. 
Thence the traveller may continue his 
journey to B6ne by rly., stopping at 
Hammam Meskoutine {q. v.).2 

b. The next port on the coast is 
Ijicyelly, 140 m. distant from Algiers. 
The anchorage is protected from the 
extreme violence of northerly gales by 
a reef of rocks, which runs out from 
the 'salient angle of the old town, in 
an easterly direction for nearly a kilo- 
mkre. Unfortunately the rocks which 
form this reef are not sufficiently close 
together, or high enough above the 
water, to afford anything like perfect 
shelter. An attempt was made to con- 
vert this into a breakwater by means 
of beton blocks, but it was abandoned 
for want of funds. Here it was that 
the expedition under the Due de Beau- 
fort, sent by Louis XI V. in 1664, was 
so disastrously defeated and almost 
annihilated by the Kabyles. 

[Djidjelly is perhaps the best point 
from which to attempt the ascent of 
Bahor and Ta-babort. The journey 
has no physical difficulties, but it will 
be found hardly practicable without 
the co-operation of the local autho- 
rities. The writer performed it in 
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March 1878» but it ought not to be 
attempted before May on account of 
the^snow on the summit of the moun- 
tains, and the difficulty of passing the 
rivers which take their rise in it. 

The first night he passed at the 
mines of Cape Cavallo, distant from 
Djidjelly about 35 kil., 4^ hours on 
horseback. The second day he pro- 
ceeded by a very difficult path along 
the coast, -visiting the picturesque cave 
of Ched Tata and the ruins of Ziama, 
and sleeping at Am Bou H/Traou, the 
residence of the Kaid of Ta-babort. 
The journey took 9 hours. Thence, on 
the diird day, after a ride of 8 hours, 
he reached the village of Beni Bizaz, 
beautifully situated in an elevated 
valley between tiie peaks of Babor and 
Ta-babort ; the scenery throughout 
was extremely beautiful and interest- 
ing in many respects. On the summit 
of the mountains are forests of cedar 
and pinsapo {Picea Pinsapo), The 
latter exists in no other part of Africa ; 
the African variety is very distinct 
from that found in Spain. If he 
cannot ascend Babor, he will see both 
the Atlas and the Spanish varieties 
Rowing in juxtaposition in the planta- 
tion of Dj^)el OuachCf near Constan- 
tino. The most easy and the most 
picturesque route by which to return 
to Djidjelly is through the beautifully 
wooded country of the Beni Foughal, 
the only tribe in Eastern Kabylia 
which remained faithful to the French 
in 1871. During the writer's visit the 
trees were not yet in leaf, but the 
whole country was carpeted with vio- 
lets, periwinkle and blue irises.] 

c. Colic, 188 m. from Algiers. 

The bay which serves as Uie harbour 
of CoUo is protected from all the most 
dangerous winds, and offers not only 
a safe refuge for vessels trading on 
the coast» but a tolerably convenient 
landing-place for merchandise. 

The solitary attraction to the tourist 
at this place is the proximity of the 
Oued Zthour, the only river in Algeria 
in which there are trout. 

In about 3 hours' steaming after 
leaving CoUo, the boat passes between 
the island of Srigina, on which stands 



a lighthouse, and the coast, distant 
about i m., and passing the port of 
Storat enters the harbour of PhUippe" 
ville. 

For many years the former was the 
regular station of the coasting steamers, 
as a bend in the coast gives some 
shelter from the most dangerous winds, 
except in unusually heavy weather, 
when it is dangerous even to approach 
the coast 

d. PhilippeTille, 206 m. from Algiers. 

A magnificent harbour was com- 
pleted in 1882. It is formed by the 
projection in a W.N.W. direction from 
Cape Skikdah immediately to the £. 
of the town, of a grand mole or break- 
water, 1400 metres lon^, and by the 
projection in a N. direction, from 
Chateau Vert, W. of the town, of a 
mole of pierrea perdues about 400 
metres long ; the width of the entrance 
will be about 200 metres, and it will 
have a lighthouse at the head of the 
grand mole. The area thus protected 
is divided into an outer and inner 
basin ; the former has now an area of 
95 acres, to be subsequently reduced 
to 50, and varies in depth from 8 to 
19 fms. ; the inner basin will be of 45 
acres, with a depth varying f^om 22 
to 50 feet. 

It is contemplated to increase this 
harbour to a very great extent, and 
if the proposed works are carried out, 
it will have a surfkce of upwards of 
1200 acres, effectuallv sheltered fh)m 
all winds. During the great storm of 
26th and 27th January, 1878, nearly 
the whole of the harbour-works were 
carried away, and every vessel in the 
harbour was wrecked. The whole 
has been reconstructed, and the break- 
water widened to 30 metres at the 
water line; crowned with a parapet 
5 metres thick and 13 metres above 
the level of the sea. Vessels of the 
largest size are able to load and 
discharge their cargoes without the 
intervention of lighters. The cost has 
been about 16^ millions of francs. 

There is very little to be said about 
the modem town of Philippeville, 
which owes its existence to the neces- 
sity which arose after the taking of 
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Conitftntine, of hSTiDg a more direct 
neana of commumcatioii vith that 
city than bjBoue. OatheTth October, 
1338, Marshal Valte encamped on the 
Bite of the ancient city of Bit»ieada, 
and pnrchaeed it from the Beni Meleb 
for 153 f. 

Ac an early period it had attained a 
high state of proiperity, and, irith 
Cirta, Coilo and Mila, iormed one of 
Ihc four coloniet of the CirlenKiaua. 
No city of Numidis, with bo small an 
area, hiia fucnisbed audi a mass of 
a rclueological treasures. Many of these 



have dii^ipeaTed, but all that remain 
are now preaerred in the ancient 
theatre, itself the most iutereetiug t-ain 
in the place. 

Od tae platean above are the Boiuan 
leeerToirs, which were filled by a 
caoal, bringing in the waters of the 
Oued Beni MeUh. These haye been 
carefiillT restored, and Etill serve to 
upply ue modem town. 

{ExjMTtion to Conatantine.f 
This ia eadly done by railway 
rains run twice a day. 



No traveller can fiul to be deeply 
imprewed by the situation of Constan- 
ttne, whose grandeur and plotureaque 
beanty can hardly be surpsssedj it may 
lie truly said to deserve all the praise 
that has been so laiishly bestowed on 
it by writers on Algeria. 

Nature seems to have constructed it 
entirely with a view to defence and 
picturesque effect It occupies the 
summit of a plateau of rock, nearly 
quadrilateral in shape, the ikces cor- 
responding to the cardinal points, and 
iU suT&ce sloping from north to south. 



Re sides rise perpendicularly nearly 
1000 feet from the bed of the river 
RouDimel, which surrounds it on the 
N. and E., and it is connected on the 



which the Boommel Sows, varies ii 
breadth from about SOO ft. on the S.E. 
side, to nearly doable that distance 
opposite the Kasbah ; and is spanned 
on the N.E. by four natural arches of 
rock, about 200 ft. above the stream, 



one of whioh eerrea is the fimndikdoii 
for the bridge of El-Kaalara. The 
tnvn is, as uEual mAlEeria,ainiKtiire, 
partly Arab and partly French ; and 
hardly any traces now renwn of ike 
city of Cirtn, of vhich it is the suc- 

The Arab quarter Is almost at cu- 
rious as that of Algiers ; ihoogh much 
circomscribed in axlenC since the 
French occopatiou.] 



a. The next port to the eastward is 
BSne, 264 nt. from Alters. 

Fonnerlj the anchorage io the bay 
wM.*ery insecure; but in 186B, after 
more t^n 10 yean' labour, the new 
bai'bour was finished, and is now as 
Mod as any in the colony, not except- 
ing that of Algiers itself. It consists 
of an outer tiarbour, having an area of 
1 50 acres, formed by two breakwaters, 
leaving between them an apertnre of 
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about 300 yards ; within this is a basin 
containing 30 acres, surrounded with 
handsome quays, alongside which ves- 
sels can load at any state of tide or 
weather. 

Bdne, called by the Arabs Anndba 
(City of Jujube Trees), was founded by 
them after the destruction of Hippone, 
about 1 m. N.E. of the ancient city. 

The ancient Carthaginian Ubho or 
Hippone received from the Romans 
the name of Hippo Regius, not only to 
distinguish it from Hippo Diarrhytus, 
but from being one of the royal cities 
of the Numidian kings ; it was created 
a colony of the Empire, and with Car> 
thage it was one of the most opulent 
commercial centres of Roman Africa. 

St. Augustine, who had been con- 
verted four years before, was ordained 
priest here a.d. 390 ; here he resided, 
a priest and bishop, for 35 years ; and 
here also he wrote his ' Confessions/ 
and his* City of God.' 

In 428 A.D. the intrigues of the 
ambitious Count Boniface opened to 
the Vandal the door of the African 
continent, and Hippone was besieged 
by them for 14 months. St. Augustine 
died during this time, and in 431 the 
city fell, and its conquerors reduced it 
to ashes. The town, which was par- 
tially rebuilt under Belisarius, was 
again destroyed by the Arabs in the 
year 687. It was occupied by the 
French in 1823. 

There is a railway to Constantine 
and Tunis. 

[^Excursions. — Drive to the ruins of 
Hippone. Drive or ride to Forest of 
Edough, the ancient Mons Paj^ua ; but 
the most interesting excursion is to 
Hammam Meskoutme, by rail . There 
is a very good Hotel here, close to the 
Rly. Station. The excursion will 
require two days. 

These springs were known to the 
Romans under the name of A^ute 
TiMlitame, so called from the neigh- 
bouring town of Tibilis, afterwards 
Announa. Some of the Roman baths 
cut out of the rock are still used by 
the hospital patients ; but the largest 
one is higher up the stream, which 
has since changed its coarse, owing to 



the mass of deposit having gradually 
raised the sur&ce of the rock over 
which it then flowed. The tempera- 
ture of the water is no less than 203^ 
Fahr. ! which, taking into consideration 
the height of the source above the sea- 
level, is just about boiling-water heat ; 
and is only surpassed by the Geysers 
in Iceland, and Las Trincheras in South 
America, the former of which rise at 
208°, and the latter at 206^ temperature. 
The whole scene is most extraordi- 
nary. The surface of the rock where 
the waters rise is everywhere thickly 
encrusted with carbonate of lime as 
white as marble. On issuing fbom the 
earth they fall in a succession of little 
cascades into a richly wooded glen, 
shut in by hills: and by tiie stream 
below, the natives may be seen cook- 
ing their provisions and washing their 
clothes in the hot water. Above the 
cascades are numerous little natural 
basins of a creamy-white colour, bub- 
bling over with boiling water. The 
rock over which the water falls is 
rough and uneven, owing to the thick 
calcareous deposit ; and presents the 
appearance of a petrified rapid. 

Above and below the sources are 
some enormous cones, Uie largest of 
which is about 36 ft. high, and 40 ft. 
in circumference. These were evi- 
dently deposited by the action of the 
waters overflowing the edges of the 
basins wherein they rose, which were 
thus gradually raised higher and higher, 
until the spring had no longer force 
sufficient to run over, but was obliged 
to find another outlet. 

Earth has gradually collected on 
some of them, in which shrubs and 
flowers have sown themselves, giving 
the whole the appearance of huge 
flower-pots. Many of them have been 
split as if by earthquakes. 

Clouds of steam rise from the falls 
and from the earth in all directions. 

The best view is from below, where, 
looking up at the white shining rock 
and steaming water, the scene is very 
strange, and almost unearthly. 

These springs are extremely efli- 
cacious in cases of rheumatism and 
nervous or cutaneous diseases, and for 
healing wounds. The volume is very 
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large, being, from the two principal, 
18,000 gal. perhr. The carbonate uf 
lime b^nes nearly all precipitated 
as the water cnok; irhen quite cold 
it is need for drinking purposes.] 

' 1 La CkUe, 298 m. from Atgien. 

A amfdl town, 15 kil. rrom the 
frontier of Tauis, the principal ia- 
dnitry of which is the cond Esheiy. 

The old town waE contained within 
the present fortiflcatioai, on a ridge of 
rocks Bnrrounded by the sea, exceptioB; 
on the E. side, where a bank of Band 

loects it with the landL On this a 

w town baa sprang up, which year 
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by year is attaining greater importance. 
An attempt was made to create a 
harbour of refuge in the Bay of Bod 
LiSa, a little farther to the west, the 
old port being too small to contain 
veeseli of a greater burden than 100 
tons, but it proved too cipensive and 
was abandoned. Roads have been 
constructed into tbe Khomair couutry 
and to Tabarca from this place. 

At 8^ miles beyond La Calle is the 
headland known as Cape Boax, the 
eastern extremity of tbc colony of 
Algeria. It is composed of rocks of a 
reddish colour, scarped on every sido. 
A large cutting may be noticed in the 



rock from the mmmit, descending to 
the sea. Formerly vessels used to 
anchor here, and ue old Compagnie 
d'Afrique used thus to bring down 
the cereals purchased tioia the Arabs. 
The I'emuiis of the storehouse built by 
that company may still be observed. 



BEGENCY OF TUNIS. 
. Froniieb or Aueria to Tunis. 



features to Alger 
it the proportioi 
mnch less; the t 
where attunsogreatan elevation ; the 
country is less wooded ; the rainfall is 
less; and thronghout a great part of 
the Regency the land is, if not abso- 
lutely sterile, capable only of yielding 
abundant harvests when itimnlaled to 
fertility by more than the usnal amount 
of rain. It is naturally divided into 
four tolerably distinct regions, by 
parallel Unes running N.B. and S.W. 
The Brst is the monntain region north 
of the Medjerda, the best watered of 
all, and abounding in forests of oak. 
The second, or Tell, consists of moun- 
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tains and elevated plateaux enclosed 
between the Medjerda and a parallel 
line passing through Hammamet ; the 
third, or Sahelj is a region of wide, 
dreary plains, more or less productive 
after copious rains ; and beyond this is 
the Sahara, 

It is difficult to understand how the 
Sahel could have supported the im- 
mense population which it must have 
contained during the Roman period. 
It is covered in every direction by the 
ruins not only of great cities, but of 
isolated posts and agricultural establish- 
ments. In many parts one cannot ride 
a mile in a long day's journey without 
encountering the ruins of some solidly- 
built edifice. 

The Regency of Tunis corresponds 
to the most important part of the an- 
cient Pro-Consular Province of Africa. 
It excludes the eastern portion, but it 
comprises the ByTMcena, Zeugitana and 
the territory of Carthage. 

The ^vemment of Tunis was till 
1881 an independent hereditary Beylik. 
The reigning Bey, Sidi Mohammed Es- 
Sadek, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Porte, but paid no tribute. The 
Bey is still supposed to reign, but since 
the French Protectorate he cannot be 
said to govern. The active compe- 
tition between the Rubattino Company 
and that of the French Railway for 
the purchase of the small line between 
the Goletta and Tunis, constructed by 
an English Company, in which the 
Italians carried their point, and sub- 
sequently the Enfida affair, between 
a British subject and a French Com- 
pany, created much sensation, and led 
to the active interference of Monsieur 
Roustan, the French Consul-General. 
In the spring of 1881 a new question 
arose, the misdoings of the Khomair 
tribe (see p. 29). This led to a French 
expedition, which was supposed to 
have for its object the punishment of 
these marauders. Even in France it 
was hardly believed that this was its 
ultimate end. No sooner had the in- 
vading force commenced its operations 
than the dreaded marauders dropped 
out of sight; the island of Tabarca 
was occupied, so was Bizerta, Kef, and 
various other points of the Regency. 



General Br^art advanced on the capital, 
a treaty was presented to the Bey for 
signature, and two hours were allowed 
to him to execute a document Involv- 
ing the virtual abandonment of his 
country to France under the guise of a 
protectorate. 

The military promenade was soon 
over ; it was on the 4th of April that 
the French ministers announced their 
intention to chastise the Khomair ; on 
the 12th of May the treaty of the Kasr* 
Saeed was signed. Mons. Roustan, 
who had been mainly instrumental in 
eetting up the expedition, was made 
Minister resident of the Bey and vir- 
tual ruler of the country. The sensi- 
bilities of Italy were deeply wounded, 
but none of the Powers thought it to 
their interest to oppose this high-handed 
proceeding. Mohammedan fanaticism 
was stirred from the borders of Tripoli 
to Morocco. The Bey lost all authority 
over his troops, who refused to obey a 
ruler who had delivered them over to 
the foreigner, and when the expedition- 
ary force was recalled, a general state 
of insurrection ensued, and the French 
found themselves obliged to conquer 
the country, city by city and tribe by 
tribe, and to send an immense force 
from the mother country to effect this 
end. The holy city of Kairouan was 
taken, and French columns marched 
all over the country to the very borders 
of Tripoli. A strong point has been 
occupied, and a fortress constructed in 
the heart of the Khomair country at 
AiN Draham, at the source of the 
Oued-el-Kebir and on the flank of 
Djebel-Bir, 900 metres above the level 
of the sea, and there is hardly a city 
of any importance throughout the 
Regency which has not a French gar- 
rison. 

a. At about 9 miles firom the frontier 
is the island of Tabarca.t the history 
of which is most interesting. It lies 
close to the shore, the strait by which 
it is separated being about a quarter of 
a mile broad at the west end, widening 
to nearly a mile at the eastern ex- 
tremity. It has a small harbour, much 

t Murray's ' Handbook to Algeria and Tunis ;' 
Playfair'8 • Travels in the Footsteps of ^raoe. 
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frequented by coral boats when the 
-ff eather is too rough to permit them 
to pursue their avocations at sea, and 
vessels of a larger size sometimes come 
under the shelter of the island to the 
east. 

It is about 400] feet high, rising to 
a peak in the middle, on which are 
the picturesque ruins of a mediaeval 
castle. 

In ancient times Thabraca was a 
Eoman colony. 

In 1535 took place the celebrated 
expedition of Charles V. against Tunis. 
On the conclusion of peace, the per- 
petual right of fishing for coral was 
conceded to the Spaniards. 

About the same period Jean Dorea, 
nephew of the celebrated Andrea 
Dorea, captured on the coast of Cor- 
sica the no less celebrated Algerian 
corsair Dragut. On the partition of the 
spoil he fell to the share of one of the 
Lomellini family of Genoa, which ex- 
acted as the price of his ransom the 
cession of Tabarca, 

The Lomellini came to an agreement 
with Charles V., who undertook the 
fortification and defence of the island, 
the Genoese agreeing to pay five per 
cent, on all the commerce which they 
made. Soon, however, the Spaniards 
neglected to keep up the works or pay 
the garrison, and the flag of Genoa 
was substituted for that of Spain ; and 
though the governor was still named 
by the latter power, he was obliged to 
render his accounts to the Lomellini. 

In 1 741 , during the war which Mon- 
sieur Gautier, the Consul of France, 
brought about between his country 
and Tunis, the latter took possession 
of the island. 

A part of the inhabitants, about 500 
in number, effected their escape to La 
Calle, and thence proceeded to the 
island of San Pietro, to the south-west 
of Sardinia (a, v.), then uninhabited, 
where their descendants exist to the 
present day, under the name of Tabar- 
cini, and still pursue the coral fishery, 
as well as aid in loading vessels 
arriving at their port of Carloforte for 
mineral. 

The river which falls into the sea 
opposite Tabarca, is the Oued elrKebir, 



the Great River, or the Oued ei-^alh 
River of Oak Trees, the ancient Tusca, 
which formed the boundary between 
the Roman province of Africa and 
Numidia. 

The Khomair tribe (erroneously 
called by the French Kromirs)^ who 
inhabit this district, were the most 
warlike, and the most inimical to 
strangers, of any on the N. coast of 
Africa. It was the depredations com- 
mitted by them that afforded a pretext 
to the French for interfering in the 
affairs of Tunis in 1871. Up to that 
time their country had been almost 
unvisited by Europeans ; the author is 
not aware of any Christians having 
passed through it except himself and 
his companion, the Earl of Kingston. 
Now the country and its inhabitants 
are as peaceable as any other part of 
N. Africa. 

There is a practicable carriage-road 
from Tabarca to La Calle. 

A little way beyond Tabarca, is Cap 
NegrCf where the French founded a 
trading station before their settlement 
at the Bastion de France in 1609. It 
was subsequently taken by the Span- 
iards, and for a short time occupied 
by the English; but from 1586 till its 
destruction, it belonged to the French. 

About 25 miles to the north is Galita 
island, the ancient Calathe, once a fa- 
vourite resort of pirates, when they 
wished to careen their ships or lay in 
fresh water. It is easily recognised 
from its outline : the S.E. extremity is 
rugged and steep, and the sugarloafed 
peak over it appears isolated when 
seen from the north or south ; in a bay 
on its south side is temporary anchor- 
age. Off the N.E. end are three islets, 
ffalh, the outermost and largest, is 
about a mile distant ; Pollaetro is the 
centi'e and smallest, and GalUnat the 
inner, is half a mile from the island. 
At U miles S.W. of the S.W. end of 
Galita are two other larger islets, 
GaliUma and Agiiglia, At a distance of 
14 miles W. by S. of the north end of 
Galitona are the SoreUe Rocks, always 
a great danger for shipping. In 1847 
H. M. S. Avenger was lost on one of 
them. The crew consisted of 270 
persons, all of whom were lost with the 
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exception of a lieutenant and 4 men. 
She was commanded by a stepson of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier. A little 
farther on, about 3 miles from the 
shore, are two high rocks j the FraielU, 
the Neptuni arae of the Romans, one 
of them exactly resembling a high- 
backed chair; passing these the bold 
promontory of C. Blanc is passed, 
easily identified by the white colour at 
its extreme point, then an indenture 
of the coast line marks the site of a 
place which may one day play an 
important part in history as a naval 
station. 

b. Bizertaf is only 36 miles from 
Tunis by land ; its name is a corrup- 
tion of the Arabic one, Binzerte, which 
is as evidently derived from the an- 
cient one, Hippo Zarytus or Diarrhy- 
hfs, so named to distinguish it from its 
neighbour, Hippo Regius, the modern 
Bdne. 

The situation of the town is ex- 
tremely picturesque, being built on 
each side of the canal whicn connects 
the lake with the sea, and on an island 
in the middle of it, principally occu- 
pied by Europeans and joined to the 
mainland on either side by bridges. 
Since the French occupation, fixed red 
and green lights have been exhibited 
from the outer extremity of the pier. 

The important feature of Bizerta, 
however, is its lake, now called Tinja, 
formerly Hipponitus Sinus, which in 
the hands of an European power might 
become one of the finest harbours and 
one of the most important strategical 
positions in the Mediterranean. Its 
length from E. to W. is about 8 miles 
and its width 5j^, but the shallow 
portion which passes through the town 
is less than a mile in length, with a 
depth of from two to ten feet. Beyond, 
it widens out, and has a depth equal 
to that of the lake, from five to seven 
fathoms. A comparatively slight ex- 
penditure would be required to convert 
this lake into a perfectly landlocked 
harbour, containing fifty square miles 
of anchorage for the largest vessels 
afloat. At present the anchorage off 

* Murray's * Handbook to Algeria and Tunis ;' 
Playfair's ' Travels in the Footstepe of Bruce.' 



the entrance is very insecure ; vessels 
are compelled to remain in the open 
roadstead, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from the town, and there is no 
shelter from the prevailing bad winds. 
The lake teems with excellent fish, 
which produce a large revenue to the 
State ; they are caught both in weirs 
and nets, and are carried on donkeys 
to Tunis for sale. 

To the S.W. of this lake is another 
nearly as lar^, but with a depth of 
from two to eight feet only. It is the 
ancient Sisara, now called the Gharat 
Djehel Ishkul, or lake of Mount Ishkul, 
a remarkable hill 174-0 feet high, 
situated at its southern extremity, the 
Kirna Mons of Ptolemy. The water 
is almost sweet in winter, when a con- 
siderable body is poured into it by 
the Oued Djoumin.or river of Mater; 
but in summer, when the level sinks, 
the overflow from the salt lake pours 
into it by the Oaed Tinga, a tortuous 
canal which connects the two, and 
then its waters are not potable. 

Beyond Bizerta is Has ez-Zeibih^ 
where are the tunny fisheries of 
Count Raffo, and Bas Sidi AH el- 
Mekhi, where the Bay of Tunis com- 
mences. This is enclosed between 
the cape just mentioned, the ancient 
Promontorium ApoUinis, and Bas 
Addar, or Cape Bon, the Fromonto- 
Hum Mercurii, The extreme width 
of the entrance is 41 mifes, and its 
length 27. Close to the former cape 
is Kameta, or He Plane, the Corsura 
of the ancients, a low island, pierced 
through in one part by a natural 
arched canal, while on the opposite 
side of the bay is the lofty island 
of Zemhra, the Djamores d-Kdnr of 
the Arabs, and the ^gimurus of the 
ancients, with the smaller one of 2km- 
hi'etia and Tonnara. 

South of Ras Sidi All el-Mekhi is 
the Ghar eH-Melah, or Lake of Porto 
Farina, into which flows the river 
Medjerda. This was at one time the 
most famous arsenal and the winter 
port of the Tunisian fleet, and here 
our own Blake gained one of his most 
celebrated victories. A little to the 
S.W. is the wretched little village of 
Bou Chater, the site of the celebrated 
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city of Utjca, T/ie Ancient, one of the 
first founded in Africa. When later 
Phcenician colonists founded Carthage, 
Utica still maintained its importance, 
though it was obliged to submit to 
the supremacy of the younger city. 
In 300 B.C. it fell into the power 
of Agathocles, and it subsequently 
playea an important part in all the 
Punic Wars, but it is especially famous 
as being the scene of the unnecessary 
self-sacrifice of Cato. It continued to 
exist till the Mohammedan invasion, 
when it lost not only its being but its 
name, and was thereafter known by 
that of BouJDhater. The ruins still 
existing of the ancient city are not 
very extensive o/ interesting. Soon 
Cape Carthage is doubled, with the 
Arab town of Sidi Bou Said, then the 
site of the great Carthage itself; while 
the eastern horizon is bounded by a 
picturesque chain of hills, the most 
conspicuous of which are JSammam el- 
Enf, Bath of the Nose, so called from a 
fancied resemblance it bears to that 
organ, and to the existence of a cele- 
brated thermal spring at its base ; 
JDjebel Ressas, the mountain of lead, 
and Zaqhouan, which gave its name 
to the district of Zeugitana. 

c. Eventually the traveller arrives 
at the Goletta, or port of Tunis. 

The name is a corruption of the 
Arabic words Halk el'Oued, or throat 
of the Canal, an artificial passage cut- 
ting the town into two portions, and 
communicating between the sea and 
the- lake of Tunis. In the northern 
half are the town, fort and battery ; 
in the southern, the Bey's summer 
palace, the seraglio, arsenal, custom- 
house and prison. Vessels are com- 
pelled to anchor in the roadstead, as 
there is not sufficient depth of water 
in-shore, but they are tolerably well 
sheltered from all winds except that 
coming directly from the N. 

Boatmen here demand pretty much 
what they please; the charge, how- 
ever, for landing a passenger with an 
average amount of luggage is 2 francs. 

The town, like Tunis, has been 
constructed entirely with the mate- 
rials of Carthage. The fortress which 



defends it has been frequently' be- 
sieged, the most celebrated occasion 
being that of Charles V. 

There are three means of reaching 
Tunis : by the railway, by carriage — 
both routes skirting the northern 
shore of the lake — or by boat on the 
lake itself; the first is, of course, 
much the most convenient and econo- 
mical. The distance is about 9 kil. 



9. ToNis.t 

The City of Tunis stands on a rocky 
isthmus separating two salt fcetid 
lakes; that to the north-east com- 
municates with the sea at the Goletta, 
and is called M-Bdhira, or the Little 
Sea, by the natives ; it is about 18 kil. 
in circumference, but nowhere more 
than one or two metres in depth. The 
other to the S.W. is the Sehkha es- 
Sedjoumi, 

Tunis was certainly known to the 
ancients by its present name, even 
before the foundation of Utica and 
Carthage ; it was probably founded by 
native Africans, and not, like those 
cities, by Phoenician colonists ; it was 
also called M-Hadhera, the Green, on 
account of the beauty of its gardens. 

It is surrounded b^ a wall, the 
southern part of which is of great 
antiquity, but the northern portion, 
enclosing what was at one time the 
Christian suburb, is of quite recent 
construction, and is defended by oc- 
casional bastions instead of the towers 
which strengthen the more ancient 
part A great portion of this wall has 
now been demolished, and what re- 
mains is rather useful for police 
purposes than for defence. 

In addition to the enceinte, the 
N.W. side of Tunis is defended by 
three large forts built by Charles V., 
called respectively Bordj Manouhia, 
B. Filfila, and jB. er-Bebta. A lofty 
aqueduct, built at the same period, 
supplied them and the Kasbah with 
water. This is nowjjdisused ; it must 
not be confounded with the great 
Koman aqueduct from Zaghouan. 

f vide Murray's ' Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis.' 
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The city is commanded by two hills 
in its immediate -vicinity ; one to the 
S., on which is the ancient fort Sidi 
hel Ahsan, or Bordj 8i Alt Rate, oc* 
cnpied by the French, and another to 
the N., called Belvedere, The view 
from both is very fine. 

The principal gates are the Bah eU 
Bdhr, or Sea gate, now quite dis- 
connected from the walls ; the Bal el- 
Khadera; the Bab Abd ee-Selam; the 
Bab e»'Sadun, towards the Bardo 
palace and the Manouba ; the Bab Sidi 
Ahdullaf at the citadel ; the Bah Sidi 
Alewttf on the road to Zaghouan ; and 
the Bab Souekay on that leading to 
Susa and the coast. 

The lower part of the city and the 
faubourgs nearest to it are occupied by 
Christians and Jews ; the upper part 
principally by the Mohammedan popu- 
lation; it is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre crowned by the Kasbah 
or Citadel. In front of this a square, 
called Soulc eUIelam, was built, under 
the ministry of Khair-ed-din Pacha; 
but as Jews and even Christians were 
jealously excluded from the shops 
which surround it, the affair proved a 
commercial failure. The old Kasbah 
or citadel has been entirely demolished 
and its site occupied by French 
barracks. 

The interior of Tunis presents a 
confused network of streets and lanes, 
one or two of which, wider than the 
others, run nearly through its whole 
lengfh ; these all converge towards the 
citadel, so it is very easy to find one's 
way. A new French city has sprung 
up between the Marine Gate and the 
lake, but the curious old native town, 
with its picturesque Bazaars, remains 
intact. 

The trades keep together, so that 
the purchaser has the advantage of 
comparing the various articles of the 
same sort in one place. The principal 
are the Souk el-Atterin^ or bazaar of 
the perfumers, near the Djamaa ez- 
Zaitouna. and the SouJc etrBey^ where 
arms, inlaid boxes, carpets, etc., are 
sold; this was at one time the slave 
market also. 

Englith Church— See Index. 



English Cemeteries, — There is a very 
ancient Kigliah Oemetery (of St. 
George) in which Protestants of other 
nations were interred. It used to be 
beyond the walls, but as the town has in- 
creased so greatly in that direction it 
has become surrounded with houses and 
is now disused. It contains the graves 
of several English consuls. Amongst 
others, Richard Lear, 1663; Richard 
Lawrence, 1750, 38 years Consul- 
General ; James Trail, 1777, 23 years 
Consul-General ; and Sir Thomas 
Reade, 1849, 23 years Consul-General. 
Another person rested here whose 
name is known wherever the English 
language is spoken. Colonel John 
Howard Payne, twice consul for the 
U.S. of America, who died at Tunis on 
the 1st of April, 1852. A monument 
was erected to him by his ** grateful 
country," recording the fact that he 
was author of **Home, Sweet Home, 
the tragedy of Brutus, and other similar 
productions." In 1883 his body was 
disinterred and taken to the United 
States, but a monument marks the spot 
where he was originally buried here. 

A Boman Catholic Cathedral has 
been erected on the Boulevard de la 
Marine. It is not a building of any 
architectural merit, but it is interesting 
to record that on its consecration by 
Cardinal Lavigerie, in April, 1882, a 
solemn service was performed in 
thanksgiving for Queen Victoria's 
escape from assassination. 

Mosques. — Throughout the Regency 
of Tunis Christians are rigorously 
excluded from entering any of the 
mosques except those of Kerouan. 
It is therefore unnecessary to do more 
than enumerate a few of the principal 
ones in the city. 

Djamaa el-Kathaht in the Kasbah 
or citadel. Built in about a.d. 1232. 

Djamaa ez-Zailouna^ the mosque of 
the olive-tree, in the Souk el-Atterin, 
or market of the perfumers. It con* 
tains many columns from Carthage 
and a fine library. 

Djamaa Sidi Mahrez, in the quarter 
of the Bab es-Souika, distinguished by 
its large dome surrounded by smaller 
cupolas. 
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There are also in the city innumer- 
able other mosques, medrassas or col- 
leges, zaonias, and tombs of celebrated 
Mohammedan saints. 

Public Instruction. — There exists 
a college for the education of Mo- 
hammedan youth named E»-Sadiki. 
It contains about 150 pupils, fifty of 
whom are supported by the State or 
by mosque revenues, and reside in the 
building; the others receive their 
education gratuitously. In addition to 
the usual branches of purely Moham- 
medan education, there are European 
professors to teach French, Italian, 
and mathematics. 

Cardinal Lavigerie has founded a 
College, in which 240 youths of all 
nations receive an excellent education. 

The Dar el-Bey, or town palace of 
the Bey, is well worthy of a visit. 
Some of the older rooms are perfect 
gems of Moorish art, while the more 
modem apartments are decorated in 
a style that would disgrace a cheap 
tea-tray. 

It was at one time occupied by 
Queen Caroline, subsequently by the 
brother of the Emperor William I. of 
Germany, by three of our Royal Princes, 
and by Sir Hastings Yelverton when 
he came to invest the late Bey with 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

The works for the new harbour of 
Tunis are being pushed on with great 
activity by the "Society de Con- 
struction des BatignoUes." At present 
(1889), they consist in dredging a 
canal from the Goletta to Tunis, 
through the lake, and in preparing 
concrete blocks to be thrown in on 
each side of it. A provisional canal 
about 9 feet deep will be ready for 
the use of barges in 1891. The depth 
will eventually be 30 feet, and it is 
expected that the works will be en- 
tirely finished in 1894. 
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10. EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF TUNIS. 

a. Carthage. 

Naturally the first excursion that 
the traveller will desire to make is to 
the site of the mighty Carthage. He 
may go by train, the station of Car- 
thage being within half- an -hour's 
walk of the chapel of St. Louis ; but 
the preferable course is to hire a 
carriage. 

Carthage is said to have been 
founded by a Phoenician colony from 
Tyre about b.c. 852. They gave to it 
the name of Kart-Hadact, the new 
city, in opposition to Utica, the old. 
This name became in Greek Carchedonf 
and in Latin Carthago, 

It continued in uninterrupted pros- 
perity and glory for upwards of 700 
years, till its destruction by P. 0. 
Scipio in b.c. 146. Thirty years 
later it was colonised by C. Gracchus, 
raised to a considerable condition of 
prosperity by M. Antonius and P. 
Dolabella, and rebuilt by Augustus. It 
subsequently became the chief seat of 
Christianity in Africa, and many of its 
most splendid buildings were destroyed 
with a view of rooting out the last 
traces of paganism. Its utter destruc- 
tion, however, did not commence before 
the Arab invasion in 697, since when 
one generation after another has con- 
tinued the operation with unremitting 
zeal. Little now remains of the great 
-city ; all that is valuable has been 
carried off either for the construction 
of the modern city of Tunis, or to en- 
rich the public buildings and museums 
of Europe. 

The situation of the city was singu- 
larly well chosen, on the shores of a 
magnificent and well-sheltered bay ; it 
consisted, properly speaking, of three 
different towns, all enclosed within 
the same wall, namely — Byna^ the 
citadel; Cothon, which included the 
port and that part of the town occupied 
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by the merchants ; and thirdly, Maga- 
ria. The first occupied the site of the 
present Chapel of St. Louis, the second 
the lowlana between it and the Go- 
letta, and the third stretched in rear 
of both, from the banks of the lake to 
the sea-shore, below the village of 
Sidi Bou-Saeed. 

Chapel of St Louia.— On the 8th of 
August, 1830, a treaty was concluded 
between Charles X. and the Regency 
of Tunis, containing the following 
article : — 

*'We cede in perpetuity to H. M. 
the King of France, a site in the 
M'aalaka to erect a religious monument 
in honour of Louis IX. on the spot 
where that Prince died ; we engage to 
respect and cause to be respected this 
monument, consecrated by the Emperor 
of France to the memory of one of his 
most illustrious ancestors." 

It is difficult to determine the exact 
spot where St. Louis died, on the 25th 
of August, 1270, but the spot selected 
as the site of the chapel was the Byrsa 
itself, to which place, according to 
Joinville, St. Louis retreated after his 
defeat' before Tunis, the better to be 
able to superintend the embarkation of 
his troops and the movements of the 
enemy. 

Regarding the style and architecture 
of the chapd, the less said the better. 
Above the entrance is the following 
inscription : — 

Louis Philippe, Premier Roi des Frak- 

9AIS, A fiRIGK CE UONUUKNT £N L'AN 1841, SCR 
LA PLACE OU EXPIRA LR SaINT LOUIS, S(>K 
AIEUL. 



Bound the chapel is an enclosure 
containing a large and handsome 
Seminary ; the HmI of St, Louis orna- 
mented with frescoes of the last events 
in the life of the Royal Saint, and a 
most interesting museum of antiquities 
found at Carthage (open on Sunday, 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday from 
2^ to 6 P.M.). An immense number of 
sculptured stones have been built into 
the walls around. 

Behind this group of buildings is 
the new CaJthedral, of great size, and 
destined to be the resting-place of its 



distinguished founder, Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie. 

The Byrsa was the first point forti- 
fied by the Carthaginians, and around 
it arose by degrees the houses, public 
buildings, strCi-ts, etc., of this 'great 
city. 

The Palace of Dido, — The walls 
supposed to be those of the Palace of 
Dido are to the N.E. of the Byrsa. 
On leaving the enclosure, turning to 
the left, a few vestiges are found 
supposed to be the remains of this 
building. 

Temple ofJSsculapiue. — The Temple 
of iEsculapius is situated under the 
Chapel of St Louis ; four or five small 
apses are still visible. This buildine 
was destroyed at the close of the third 
Punic War, when the wife of Asdru- 
bal voluntarily perished in the flames 
with her whole family rather than 
submit to the Romans. 

The Forum. — The forum was situ- 
ated between Byrsa and the sea, close 
to the military harbour. 

The harbours. — The site of the 
ancient ports of Carthage is well 
known and easily recognisable. On 
leaving the Goletta by the gate of 
Tunis the traveller passes over a 
tongue of land called formerly Tssnia 
and Ligula. On following this he 
soon finds himself between the lake of 
Tunis to the left and the sea to the 
right. After a walk of twentv minutes 
he arrives at the house of General 
Kheir-ed-din, formerly Prime Minister 
of the Bey, and subsequently Grand 
Vizier of Turkey. On continuing his 
walk for about twenty-five minutes 
more, he arrives at a summer palace of 
the Bey, and it is on the shore near 
this that the ports are situated. 

From the Chapel of St. Louis the 
traveller can see two little lakes, ex- 
cavated a few years ago on the site of 
the ancient ports ; but it must not be 
supposed that the latter were as limited 
in extent as their modem imitation. 
They were, however, artificial basins 
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and both were named Cothon, a word 
used to express a harbour excavated 
by the hand of man. Like many of 
the other principal features of Car- 
thage, these ports were destroyed by 
Scipio, restored by the Romans, en- 
larged by the Byzantines, and subse- 
quently allowed to fall into ruin and 
be filled up after the Arab Conquest 

Of the various other temples to 
Apollo, Saturn, Astarte, Hercules, etc., 
few or no remains are visible, and the 
traveller will look in vain even for 
their foundations. 

Cisterns, — Punic Carthage was sup- 
plied with water entirely from cisterns 
constructed to catch and preserve rain- 
water. These are found in every direc- 
tion, but there were two great public 
reservoirs, one near the sea, and the 
other at Maalaka. The first of these 
are situated close to the fort called 
Bordj el-Djedid. These have been 
entirely restored, but the greatest care 
has been taken to preserve their origi- 
nal character. They are 1 8 in numl^r 
containing in all 27,000 cubic metres 
of water. Visitors desiring to inspect 
them should apply for permission to 
the water-works office in town. The 
cisterns at the Maalaka were very 
much larger, but are now in a perfectly 
ruinous condition ; the Arabs of the 
village make use of them as a resi- 
dence for themstlves and their flocks. 

When the aqueduct from Zaghouan 
was subsequently constructed, these 
reservoirs were used for the reception 
and distribution of the water. The 
former of these two systems will revert 
to its original purpose, and will dis- 
tribute the water of the restored aque- 
duct to the Marsa and Goletta. 

The Amphitheatre. — The amphi- 
theatre is situated S.W. of the Maa- 
laka, and close to the Carthage station 
of tiie railway. All that remains, 
however, is an elliptical excavation, 
about 12 mUres in depth. This was 
the scene of the martyrdom of St. 
Perpetua and her companions on the 
7th of March, 203. 

The Circus. — The circus is situated 



to the S.E. of the Arab village of 
Douar Ech-Chott, and about sf kil. 
from the temple of .^culapius. Its 
outline is easily distinguished, and 
even some vestiges of t& Spina, but 
all the cut stones have been removed. 

Theatre. — Apuleius describes the 
theatre at considerable length, with- 
out specifying its exact site, but El- 
Edrisi sajs that it was W. of the sea- 
baths. Standing at the great cisterns 
and looking towards the Goletta, the 
ruins of this building are seen on the 
left hand near the sea-shore. 

BasiUca. — The ruins of the great 
Christian Basilica should also be 
visited. 

The history of Christian Carthage 
is no less interesting than that of its 
earlier days. Owing to its constant 
intercourse with Rome, the religion of 
Christ was implanted here at a very 
early date. In the 2nd century there 
were a great many bishops in the 
proconsular province, and Agrippinus, 
the first bishop of Carthage, convoked 
them in council. 

The first recorded martyr at Car- 
thage was St. Namphanion, who was 
killed in 198 under Septimius Severus. 
Jocundus and Saturninus followed about 
the same time. St. Perpetua and her 
companions were thrown to wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre in 203. St. Cyp- 
rian was beheaded in 258 ; other bril- 
liant names adorn the African Church ; 
Tertullian and Augustine, the latter 
of whom was born at Tagaste and 
partially educated at Medaura, he came 
to Carthage to complete his studies. 
In his time the see of Carthage num- 
bered 160 churches in the Byzacene, 
and almost as many in Zeugitana. 
The names of only 28 bishops of Car- 
thage are, however, recorded, of whom 
the last, Cyriacus, lived in 1076. 

To the E. of the Chapel of St. Louis, 
and distant about 3000 metres from 
it, is the village of Sidi Bou-Saeed, 
which is esteemed as holy by the 
Arabs, on account of a tradition that 
St. Louis became a convert to El-Islam, 
and was interred there under the name 
of Sidi Bou-Saeed, 
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b. EXOUBSIOK TO THE BaBDO. 

The Bardo is one of the most in- 
teresting and characteristic of all the 
palaces of Tunis. Exteriorly it has 
the air of a fortress, being surrounded 
by a wall and ditch, and flanked by 
towers and bastions. The entrance 
leads into a square court through a 
little street lined on each side with 
shops. To the right of the court is 
the entrance to the old harem, in front 
to the stables, and to the left, after 
having passed through a second court, 
is the Bey's hall of justice, where 
periodically His Highness in person 
administers the patriarchal but sub- 
stantially equitable justice which seems 
far better suited to semi-civilised people 
than the more elaborate jurisprudence 
of Europe. 

The public rooms have lately been 
entirely rebuilt. The old Hareem has 
been fitted up as a Huseum under the 
direction of M. Ren^ de la Blanch^re. 
The gem of the collection is the great 
Mosaic of Susa, which has been laid 
down in the principal hall, but it is 
full of interesting antiquities from all 
parts of the Regency. 

C. EXOUBSION TO BiZEBTA AND UtICA. 

This may be done by carriages 
from Tunis in three or four days. 
The cost will be from 120 to 140 
piastres (31. to 31. lOg.)* There are 
no good hotels beyond the city of 
Tunis, but it is possible to find accom- 
modation at Bizerta. (See p. 30.) 

d. Excursion to Zaghouan and 

OUDENA. 

This expedition can be done in three 
days by carriage— cost of a carriage 
about 31, If the traveller only wishes 
to see the aqueduct of Carthage, he 
can visit it and the ruins of Oudena, 
and return to Tunis in the same day. 

At 1 1 m. from Tunis is the Moham- 
media, an immense ruined palace, built 
by Ahmed Bey, who died in 1855 ; he 
decorated it with great magnificence. 



but since his death it has been allowed 
to go to ruin. 

Shortly after leaving the Mohamme- 
dia, the ruins of the ancient aqueduct 
come in sight, and at a distance of 
about 14 m. from Tunis the road 
crosses the Oued Melian, the Catada 
of Ptolemy. Here is seen, in all its 
surpassing beauty, one of the greatest 
works the Romans ever executed in 
North Africa. 

It was commenced by Hadrian and 
finished by Septimius Severus ; parUy 
destroyed b^ the Vandals ; restored by 
the Byzantmes, and finally ruined by 
the Arabs. It was reserved for the 
late Bey, Sidi Mohammed es-Saduk, 
once more to restore this ancient 
work, and to bring the pure and 
abundant springs which formerly sup- 
plied Carthage into the modem city 
of Tunis. 

The original aqueduct started from 
two springs, those of Zaghouan and 
Djougar; and to within 16 m. of the 
present city of Tunis, namely, to the 
S. side of the plain of the Catada, 
it simply followed the general slope 
of the ground without bein^ raised on 
arches. From this point, nght across 
that plain, a distance of 3 Roman, or 
2^ English m., with slight intermis- 
sions, owing to the rise in the ground, 
and so on to the terminal reservoir at 
the modem village of Maalika, it was 
carried over a superb series of arches, 
sometimes, indeed, over a double tier. 
The total length of the aqueduct was 
61 Roman m., or 98,897 yards, inclu- 
ding the branch from Mons Zuccharus, 
which measured 22 m., or 36,803 
yards ; and it was estimated to have 
conveyed 32,000,000 litres (upwards 
of 7,000,000 gallons) of water a day, 
or 81 gallons per second, for the supply 
of Csurthage and the intermediate 
country. 

The greatest difference is perceptible 
in the style of constmction, owing to 
the frequent restorations which have 
taken place. The oldest and most 
beautiful portions are of finely-cut 
stone, each course having a height of 
20 in. ; the stones are bossed, with 
a squared channel worked at the 
joints, and the youssoirs are single 
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stones reaching quite to the bottom of 
the specus. in which there exist, at 
intervals all along its coarse, circular 
man-holes, both to admit air and to 
permit the repair and cleansing of the 
channel. 

A great part of the aqueduct, how- 
ever, is built ina &r less solid manner, 
of concrete blocks or of small irregular 
stones. In some places a threatened 
danger had been guarded against bj 
the erection of rough and massive 
counterforts. Along the plain of the 
Oued Melian, in a length of nearly 
2 m., there are upwards of 300 arches 
still entire. 

The aqueduct passed the river on a 
double series of arches. These were 
all destroyed in order to make use 
of their foundations for the modem 
bridge which now carries the water 
across, and serves at the same time as 
a viaduct. 

From this point to Carthage, along 
the plains of the Mohammedia, the 
Manouba and Ariana, the ancient 
aqueduct is entirely ruined, and its 
stones have been used in the construc- 
tion of Tunis. 

Leaving the Oued Melian, the road 
to Zaghouan follows the line of the 
aqueduct : but a detour to the E. may 
be made to visit the ruins of Ondena, 
the ancient city of Uthina. 

The present condition of the ruins 
proves it to have been a place of very 
considerable importance ; they cover 
an area of several miles, and must 
certainly have contained a very large 
population. 

At about 33 m. from Tunis is Zag- 
houan, the ancient Zeugis, which gave 
its name to Zeugitana or the Province 
of Africa proper. A pleasant little 
town, situated on a spur proceeding 
from the N.£. side of the mountain 
bearing the same name. 

The principal industry is the dyeing 
of red caps or ca/^ias, which has been 
carried on here for generations. 

The great interest of the place, how- 
ever, is its vicinity to the springs from 
which the aqueduct is supplied, about 
a mile and a half distant from the 
town. 



The source issues from below the 
ruins of a Roman temple, known to 
the natives by the name of EUKasbah, 
or the fortress. 

The building is extremely elegant, 
and in its original condition must have 
been one of the most charming retreats 
which it is possible to imagine. It is 
situated at the gorge of a narrow and 
precipitous ravine descending from 
Djebel Zaghouan, but at a very con- 
siderable elevation above the plain at 
its foot. 

It consists of a paved area of a semi- 
circular form, but with the two ex- 
terior limbs produced in straight lines 
as tangents. Round the perimeter 
was a raised colonnade, and at the 
end, in the middle of the circular por- 
tion, was a rectangular eel la, which is 
still tolerably entire ; at the extremity 
there is a niche lined with cut stone, 
surmounting what may either have 
been the base of a statue of an emperor, 
or an altar to a divinity. To the rt. 
and 1. of this proceeded a lateral gal- 
lery. The posterior wall was of finely- 
cut stone, with thirteen square pilasters 
on each side, between every alternate 
pair of which a round-headed niche 
for statuary was sunk in the thickness 
of the wail. Towards the interior, 
a Corinthian column corresponded to 
each of the pilasters, but these have 
long since been removed, and now 
decorate the interior of the principal 
mosque of Zaghouan. Each end of 
this colonnade was terminated with 
a handsome gateway ; and from the 
lower sur&ce of the area on either side 
a flight of fifteen steps conducted to a 
basin or nymphteum, shaped like a 
heart in cards* but with a rounded 
instead of a pointed apex ; in this the 
spring rose, and was conducted into 
the aqueduct. The spring is no longer 
visible, being led into the modem 
aqueduct before it emerges from the 
ground. 

The colonnade was roofed by one 
general half-cylindrical vault in the 
direction of the length of the building, 
intersected by twelve other trans- 
versely directed cylindrical vaults 
rising from the pilasters in the walls, 
and the columns in front A cornice 
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of a bold outline ran all round, serving 
as impost to the vaults and ornamental 
doorways, and as capitals to the 
pilasters. A great portion of the 
vaults supported by the walls still 
remain, to show the njiture of the 
construction. 

A magnificent view is obtained by 
mounting the hill immediately S. of 
the town, crossing the valley watered 
by the Ain A) at; and a still finer 
one by climbing to tiie top of Djel)el 
Zaghouan, which may easily be done 
by spending an extra day at this 
place. 

There is a small French garrison 
at Zaghouan, and a heliographic 
station has been constructed on the 
mountain, access to which is obtained 
by a winding path 6500 metres in 
length. 

The other branch of the aqueduct 
was and still is supplied from a spring 
at Ain Djougar, close to the village of 
Bent Saida, which occupies the site 
of the ancient Zucchara Civitas. Like 
the other, this one also issued from a 
monumental fountain, now in a very 
bad state of preservation. 

e. EXCUBSION TO THE AMPHITHEATRE 
OF El-Dj£M. 

See p. 39. This may also be done by 
carriage from Tunis in 3 days, sleeping 
at Hammamet and Susa. 



11. voyaob alonq the cjoast fbom 
Tunis to the Island op Djbrba. 

Steamers of the TransaUantique and 
Italian Companies run firom Tunis 
every week, visiting all the principal 
ports on the coast as far as Tripoli, 
and thence to Malta. 

a. Stisa is the ancient Hadrumetum, 
capital of the province of Byzacium. 
It is often mentioned in the Funic and 
civil wars, and, like many other cities, 
it was destroyed by the Vandals and 
restored by Justinian. 

After Okba had built the city of 
Kerouan, he remained at Susa during 
a considerable period. Subsequently, 



when the Turks took up the profitable 
trade of piracy, this became one of 
their favourite haunts, whence they 
made predatory excursions to the coasts 
of Italy. 

In 1537 Charles V. sent a naval 
expedition from Sicily against the 
place, which refused to submit to his 
protSge Mulai Hassan. The command 
was given to the marquis of Terra 
Nova, but he was obliged to retire and 
leave victory in the hands of his ene- 
mies. In 1539 another expedition was 
sent, commanded by Andrea Doria, 
with better success, but no sooner had 
he left than it revolted again, and 
welcomed the celebrated pirate Dragut 
within its walls. 

In all the frequent dissensions be- 
tween the Arabs and Turks, the im- 
portance of Susa as a stratee;ic post 
was so great that its possession was 
generally the key to supreme power. 
The town is situated on a gentle slope 
rising from the sea, and presents a 
most picturesque appearance from a 
vessel in the harbour. It is surrounded 
by a crenulated wall, strengthened at 
intervals by square towers and bas- 
tions, and crowned by the Kasbah. 
The view from the terrace is very 
fine, but the building itself is entirely 
devoid of interest. 

The modern port is simply an open 
roadstead, very slightly protected by 
a curve in the coast towards the N., 
where was the ancient harbour, be- 
tween the Quarantine Fort and Ras 
el-Bordj. The accumulation of sand 
has rendered the water too shallow to 
permit vessels to make use of it. A 
great part of the ancient harbour is, 
in fact, now dry land. 

The roadstead has good anchorage 
in 6 to 8 fuis. water, but is dangerous 
in winter, being entirely exposed from 
N. to E. 

The town has a prosperous appear- 
ance, the houses being well built, and 
as a rule less dilapidated than usual. 
The population is about 8000, of whom 
1000 are Europeans and 2000 Jews. A 
very considerable part of the trade is 
in the hands of Maltese, who are here, 
I as everywhere else in North Africa, 
the most industrious and frugal, and 
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about the best-behaved class of the 
population. 

The principal objects of interest in 
the town are : — 

The Ka9r er-Uibat, a square build- 
ing flanked by 7 round bastions, with 
a high tower built on a square base. 
It w^as erected about a.d. 827 by a 
Prince of the Aghlabite dynasty as a 
convent for Merabetin or devotees. 

There is also an extremely interest- 
ing building, now turned into a coffee- 
shop, and called by the Arabs Kahwat 
ehKoubbay or Caf3 of the Dome. It 
is a small building, square in plan up 
to about 8 feet from the groimd, thence 
rising cylindrically for about the same 
distance, the whole surmounted hj a 
curious fluted dome. The cylindrical 
portion has 4 large and 4 smaller 
arched niches, with very bold cornices, 
springing from semicircular pilasters 
between them. The walls are, how- 
ever, so thickly encrusted with white- 
wash, that the architectaral details are 
considerably obscured. A good view 
of the exterior of the building is ob- 
tained by mounting to the top of the 
Morestan, or public hospital, just op- 
posite. 

There is also a curious old building 
either of Roman or Byzantine con- 
struction, now used as an oil-mill. It 
consists of a central dome, supported 
on 4 arches, 8 of which give access to 
narrow chambers, the entrance being 
in the fourth; beyond the left-hand 
chamber, on entering, are 2 parallel 
vaulted apartments^ extending the 
whole length of the building. The 
piers of the arches have originally 
been ornamented with columns, and 
the ceiling appears to have been deco- 
rated with tiles or mosaics. 

There is a very important trade in 
olive oil from Susa. 

[Excursion to El-Djem-I 

The journey to El-Djem and back 
to Susa may be made by carriage in 
three days, including one whole day 

f Murray's ' Handboolc to Algeria and 
Timis'; Playfair's * Travels in the Footsteps 
of Brace.' 



at the amphitheatre. A carriage costs 
about 90 piastres, or 22. 58. 

At El-Djem there is a Fondouk, 
where the traveller can obtain shelter 
and nothing more ; it is dirty and ftill 
of fleas, and nothing short of the mag- 
nificence of the amphitheatre could 
compensate him for two nights spent 
here. He must provide himself with 
bedding and provisions for the time he 
contemplates remaining absent. 

The drive is not particularly inter- 
esting, and there is nothing at El- 
Djem, save its amphitheatre, which 
may be said to be all that remains to 
mark the site of the ancient city of 
Thysdrtts, 

It was here that the pro-consul 
Gordian first set up the standard of 
rebellion against Maximin, and was 
proclaimed Emperor in a.i>. 288, in 
his 80 th year. 

The solidity of the masonry and the 
vast size of this building have induced 
the Arabs at various periods of their 
history to convert it into a fortress ; it 
has frequently been besieged, and on 
each occasion, no doubt, to the great 
destruction of the fabric. 

This edifice offers the same exterior 
divisions as the principal monuments 
of a similar kind built elsewhere by 
the Romans, three outside open gal- 
leries, or arcades, rising one above 
another, crowned by a fourth storey 
with windows. But at El-Djem the 
architect seems to have tried to sur- 
pass, in some respects, the magnifi- 
cence of existing structures. In the 
Coliseum at Rome the lower storey is 
decorated with a Doric half-engaged 
order, the second with an Ionic, and 
the third with a Corinthian. The 
fourth storey was pierced by windows 
like this one, but pilasters alone are 
employed, so that the general aspect 
is that of three storeys, gradually in- 
creasing in magnificence as they rise, 
crowned by a high attic, which sup- 
ported the masts destined to receive 
the ropes of the velum. In many other 
amphitheatres the Doric order is alone 
employed. But, here, at El-Djem, the 

I orders of the first and third galleries 
are Corinthian; the middle one is 
composite; the fourth was probably 
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Corinthian also, if it eyer was com- 
pleted. 

The windows of the fourth storey of 
the Coliseum are square-headed, as was 
generally the case in monuments of 
this kind; but at El-Djem the heads 
of the windows are neither straight 
nor semicircular, but segmental, and 
they are built as true arches, with 
voussoirs. They are placed at every 
third interpilaster. 

Each of the three lower storeys pos- 
sessed sixty-four columns and arches, 
and at each extremity was a grand 
entrance, but the W. one is included 
in the breach made by Mohammed 
Bey in 1697, to prevent the building 
being again used as a fortress. Since 
then the work of destruction has gone 
on rapidly, and now fully one-third of 
the whole perimeter is destroyed. 

The interior of the amphitheatre has 
sujffered much more than the exterior, 
doubtless from the fact that it has so 
often served as a fortress, and partly 
from the material having been taken 
to block up the lower galleries, and to 
build the modem village. 

It is by no means certain that this 
amphitheatre ever was completed, or 
whether the attic ever was decorated 
with pillars, though undoubtedly some 
of the pedestals of this order were 
placed in position. Some of the orna- 
mental details also are in an unfinished 
condition. The keystones of the arches 
of the lowest order were probably all 
intended to be sculptured, but they are 
still in their original rough condition, 
with the exception of two, one of which 
bears the head of a human being, and 
the other that of a lion. 

The outside gallery on the ground- 
floor, where most perfect, has been 
utilised by the Arabs as store-rooms 
for their com and forage ; some of the 
arches are converted into shops, and 
there is evidence that the upper gal- 
leries also have at some time or other 
been converted into dwellings, holes in 
the masonry for the reception of joists 
being visible in every direction. 

Several inscriptions have been found 
here; the most important has been 
preserved at St. Louis (Carthage), and 
has been often quoted : the name of 



the town is twice mentioned in it, once 
as Thysdrus, and again as Thysdritana 
Colouia. 

A number of rude Arabic or Cufic 
inscriptions, accompanied by represen- 
tations of swords and daggers, have 
been scratched on the exterior wall 
above the principal entrance, and one 
which is certainly of Berber origin, 
may date from the era of El-Kahina. 

The stone of which the amphitheatre 
is built was obtained from Salekta on 
the sea-coast : the Sallecti of the tables 
of Peutinger and the Syllectum of 
Procopius, the first resting-place of 
Belisarius in his march from Caput 
Vada to Carthage. It is a somewhat 
fine-grained, marine-shell limestone, 
with an admixture of siliceous sand 
foil of fossil shells. Such a material 
is worked with the utmost fieicility ; in- 
deed, it may be cut with an axe, but 
it is not susceptible of being dressed 
with the same precision as more com- 
pact stone. The consequence is that 
the masonry is far inferior to the finest 
specimens of Roman work in Africa. 
Mortar has been plentifully used be- 
tween the joints, and the stones are 
neither as large nor as closely fitted 
as usual; the average dimensions are 
— length, 37 j in., and height of courses, 
19i in. 

A feature of the construction of 
this building, never seen in others of 
the best period of Roman art, is the 
manner in which the appearance of 
nearly all the stones has been spoilt 
by triangular lems holes being cut in 
their esUerior faces, for the purpose 
of raising them into position. This 
gives the masonry a slovenly appear- 
ance. 

Another excursion from Susa is to 
Keronan, a city which, next to Mecca 
and Medina, is the most sacred in the 
eyes of Western Mohammedans. It 
was founded by 8idi Okha in the 7th 
centy., and contains numerous splendid 
Mohammedan shrines, which since the 
French Protectorate are freely open to 
visitors. The principal are— The Oreat 
Mosqne of Sidi Okba; the Zaouia 
of Sidi Abd-6l-Kadir £l-DjUani ; the 
sacred well of El-Barota; and the 
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most important of all, the Djemaat 
es-Sehebi, or Mosque of the Com- 
panion of the Prophet. These are 
all fully described in the ' Handbook 
to Algeria and Tunis.' 

Kerouan will well repay a visit. It 
is only 6 hrs.' drive from Susa, with 
which place it is joined by a tram- 
way.] 

b. The next port at which the 
steamer stops after leaving Susa is 
Xonastir, the Bwpina of the Ro- 
mans, situated on a promontory about 
12 m. S.E. of Susa, with the little 
islands known as the Tonnara a stone's 
throw off the land. The Arab name 
is Migteer. It is built on the shore, a 
little S. of the extreme point of the. 
Cape. The fortifications are similar 
to those of other Tunisian towns, and 
the Kasbah, with its battlemented 
walls, and a lofty tower rising in the 
centre, is placed on the side nearest 
the sea. The port is small and of 
no great importance. There is good 
holding-ground about half a mile from 
the shore in 7^ fms., but the position 
is much exposed. In some respects, 
however, it is better than Susa, being 
sheltered from the N. and N.E. by 
the promontory. 

To the S.£. is an extensive spit of 
shallow and dry banks, extending 
10 m. from the coast, at the extremity 
of which are the Kuriat islands. 
Vessels shoald round the first of these, 
as the depth of water within them is 
insufficient for any but the smallest 
craft. The trade of Monastir is very 
inconsiderable, consisting chiefly of 
olive-oil. 

c. After leaving Monastir the steamer 
rounds Bae IHmaSt the ancient Thap- 
8U8, celebrated for the decisive victory 
which Caesar won under its walls 
against Scipio and Juba [.,and anchors 
in the afternoon at Mahadia — a pic- 
turesque but dilapidated town, situated 
on a narrow promontory extending 
about a mile to the £. It has anchor- 
age on the N. and S. sides, according 
to the direction of the wind, but it is 
entirely exposed to the E. The south- 
ern one is that generally used, and 



vessels can lie there in 8 fins, water. 
Yachts may lie much closer in. 

This is the ancient Turris Hanni' 
halts, or country seat of Hannibal, 
whence he is said to have embarked 
after his flight from Carthage. The 
modern city, at one time the seaport 
of Kerouan, was built iu 912 by Obeid- 
ulla el-Mahedi, a descendant of Ali, 
Khalifa of the West. The fortifica- 
tions were strengthened by Charles V., 
but that monarch, finding the place un< 
tenable, subsequently destroyed them. 

At Bordj Arif, about 3 m. to the W., 
are the ruins of a very interesting 
Arab building, situated in a grove of 
ancient olive-trees. 

d. Leaving Mahadia, the steamer 
passes Salekta, the SyUectum of Pro- 
copius, the first stage of the march 
made by Belisarius irom Caput Yada 
to Carthage. 

The landing-place of the Byzantine 
army was at the modern Kapoudiah, 
or Bas Khadidjaj a low rocky point, 
1 1 m. S.E. of Ras Salekta, on which is 
built a remarkable tower, nearly 150 ft. 
high, which still serves as a post for a 
few soldiers. 

e. Here may be said to commence 
the extensive banks which surround 
the Kerkena Islands. The distance 
between them and the mainland is 
about 25 m., but the navigable channel 
is not more than a mile broad, and is 
the most dreaded part of the coast. 
It has lately been marked out by 
luminous buoys. Sailing-vessels going 
to Sfax had better round the islands 
altogether, giving them a wide berth. 

The Kerkenas were known to the 
ancients as the Circinae Inaulae. The 
two principal ones are Cherka or Brnn' 
lah to the E., and Ghurha to the W. 
They are low, and covered with date 
and olive-trees. Cereals also are cul- 
tivated where the ground is not too 
sandy; but the inhabitants, of whom 
there are about 3000, live, to a great 
extent, on the produce of the sea, and 
by making mats, baskets, etc., from 
the alfa, which grows in abundance. 

f. At the S. of the channel is the 
town of Sfax, the ancient TaphrourOf 
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now the chief place of a district in 
which there is an important trade in 
alia. The upper portion of the city 
is resenred for the MohammedaDs, the 
lower is occupied by Christians and 
Jews. 

The anchorage is at 2 to 2| m. from 
the town, and can be chosen according 
to the depth of water required. There 
is a rise and fall of 5 ft. in spring 
tides, and 8 at neaps, a thing very un- 
common in the Mediterranean. A few 
m. farther to the N. the rise is only 
1 ft., while in the Gulf of Gabes, 
farther S., it is as much as 8 ft. 

It is in this region, just below the 
34° parallel of latitude, that Captain 
Roudaire proposed to pierce the Isth- 
mus of Gabes,t which now separates 
the sea from the region of the Chotts, 
whereby he hoped to create an inland 
sea, and introduce fertility, commerce, 
and life into the Sahara. Unfortu- 
nately, the most eminent authorities 
did not agree as to the possibility 
of the project, and even the position 
of the Lake of Triton, which existed 
within the limits of history, has not 
been satisfactorily settled. French geo- 
graphers assert that it covered the 
region of the Chotts, while Sir Richard 
Wood, with great plausibility, argues 
in favour of the bay S. of Djerba, 
which is still open to navigation by 
small vessels. The scheme has been 
definitely abandoned. 

g. From Sfax the steamer crosses 
the Gulf of Gabei or Syrtii Minora and 
anchors off Homt es-'Sooh, in the Island 
of Djerba. This is none other than 
the spot made for ever immortal by 
Homer as the Island of the Lotophagi, 
it is the Meninx of Pliny and &e 
Brachion of Scylax. 

Much controversy has arisen remrd- 
ing the lotus of the Odyssey. "Now 
whosoever did eat the honey-sweet 
fruit of the lotus had no more wish to 
bring tidings nor to come back, but 
there he chose to abide with the lotus- 
eating men, ever feeding on the lotus, 
and forgetful of his homeward way." 
Most writers have been content to 

f Roudaire, ' Etudes relatives aa projet de 
Mer Interieure/ Paris. 1877. 



follow Shaw, who identifies it as the 
Seedra of the Arabs, the Ziziphut lotus 
of botanists, or jujube, a fruit which in 
its wild state is hardly eatable, and even 
when cultivated is quite unworthy of 
immortality, a fruit moreover which 
does not exist upon the island at all. 
It seems unnecessary to go out of one's 
way to search for the Homeric food, 
the island is covered with it, no 
greater blessing than it was ever 
bestowed by Providence on man, and 
no other fruit is so all-sufficient for 
human sustenance as the *' honey- 
sweet " lotus of the ancients, the Date 
of the modem Arab. 

The island is very flat, and thouffh 
possessing little water is tolerably 
fertile, it is celebrated for the fine 
quality of its olive-oil, and now ex- 
ports a large quantity of alfa. Near 
the anchorage existed, not many 
years ago, a remarkable tower, com- 
posed entirely of human skulls. It 
was seen and described by Sir Gren- 
ville Templet in 1832. It was 20 ft. 
in height and 10 broad at the base, 
tapering upwards to a point, composed 
entirely or skulls reposing in regular 
rows, on intervening layers of the 
bones appertaining to the bodies. It 
is probable that they belonged to 
Spanish soldiers who landed here 
under the Duke d'Alva, in 1560, and 
were defeated and slain by the Moors. 
This barbarous monument was de- 
stroyed by the Bey at the request of 
the European Consuls at Tunis, and a 
column iu the French cemetery marks 
the spot where the bones were rever- 
ently interred. 

A light vessel, 'The Mater,' has 
been placed by the French near the 
island. It has a fixed white light, and 
can be seen from a distance of about 
3 m. 

Beyond this point the coast is un- 
interesting, consisting of sandy downs 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
an absolute desert, without tree or 
trace of habitation. The inhabitants 
have the worst possible reputation, 
and exercise robbery and brigandage 
on a large scale. 

t sir Grenvilie Temple, * Excursions In the 
Mediterranean,' 1. p. 156. 
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PROVINCE OF TRIPOLI. t 

12. TripoU. 

Tripoli is a proTince or vilayet of 
the Ottoman Empire, governed by a 
Vali, or Goyemor-General, appointed 
by the Saltan. It extends along the 
coast from the island of Djerba to 
Tobrook, a little beyond the Bay of 
Bomba over 800 m., inclading all the 
territory between Tunis and Egypt. 
It extends southwards about 400 m., 
but its delimitation in this direction 
is rather indefinite. It may be said to 
comprise all the territory of Fezzan^ 
the town of Ghadames^ and the oasis 
of Ohat. Along the coast, and to 
about 70 m. Inland, there are fertile 
tracts, but beyond this limit the 
country is for the most part a barren 
desert, interspersed at wide intervals 
with a few oases. The whole country, 
with the exception of the palm and 
olive-groves near the coast, and a part 
of the Cyrenaica, is treeless ; the line 
of coast flat and nninterestioff, and 
almost entirely devoid of landmarks 
for the guidance of mariners. The 
population of the whole vilayet is from 
600,000 to 800,000. 

The harbour of Tripoli is formed 
by a long reef of rocks running out 
into the sea, in a N.E. direction, and 
by other reefs at some distance to the 
east¥rard of these, all of which make 
a tolerably good shelter in ordinary 
weather. In the deepest part, how- 
ever, there is not more than 5 fms. of 
water. 

At the extremity of a rocky pro- 
jection to the northwards, forming 
part of the first-mentioned reef, are 
two batteries called the Kew and 

f Blaquiere. 'Letters from the Mediterra- 
nean/ 1813 ; Tnlly, * Ten Years' Residence in 
Tripoli/ 1816 ; Lyon, ' Narrative of Travel in 
Africa,' 1821 ; Beechey, ' Exploration of North 
Coast of Africa/ 1828; Playfair, 'Travels in 
the Footsteps of Brace,' 1878; Bae, 'The 
Country of the Moon,' isrs ; PlayiUr, ' Biblio- 
graphy of Tripoli and the Cyrenaica/ published 
bytheIl.G.S. inl889. 



Spanish Forts, and on an isolated rock 
is a circular one called the French 
Fort, better known by its native name 
of Bordj Boo Leilah, or " Fort of One 
Night," from a tradition that it was 
built in that sj[>ace of time. It is now 
in ruins, and is used as a lazaretto. 

The reef of rocks extending from 
the New or Long Fort in a northerly 
direction, and forming a natural 
though imperfect breakwater to the 
harbour, is partly above and partly 
under water. Small vessels can enter 
through these rocks in some places, but 
those drawing more than 8 rt. have to 
go round the reef, and pass between 
TWO iron buoys marking the channel 
leading into the harbour. The depth 
nowhere exceeds 22 ft. As there are 
sandbanks in the way, vessels cannot 
tack here; the channel, therefore, is 
only practicable for sailing-vessels 
with a fair wind. Vessels drawing 
more than 18 ft should anchor out- 
side, to the N. of the Long Fort. 
During the summer months strong 
easterly breezes prevail along the 
coast from midday till sunset, after 
which they gradually iall and change 
to S.E. These winds are not accom- 
panied by a high sea, and do not 
extend farther out than 40 m. 

During the latterhalf of the autumn 
and winter, W. and N.W. winds pre- 
vail, usually accompanied by heavy 
chopping seas, rendering all tl^ bays 
and harbours along the coast, including 
Tripoli, unsafe anchorages. AH heavy 
weather comes from W. and N.W., 
tending to veer round sometimes to N. 
and N.E. In winter, ships are not 
unfrequently driven from their anchors 
and wrecked in the harbour ; yachts 
should therefore carefully avoid this 
coast between the months of October 
and April. 

On an angle of the rampart, on the 
summit of the Easbah, at the western 
extremity of the town, is a revolving 
light with a JUuh every minute ; it is 
115 ft. above the sea, and should be 
visible at 18 m. 

There is very little Sport to be had 
in the district of Tripoli. A few hares 
and red-legged partridges are to be 
had in the hills, and sand-grouse and 
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gazelles, and occasionally a few bus- 
tards, in the plains and desert. 

The town is very picturesque from 
the sea ; it is situated on the W. side 
of the harbour, facing the E., of a semi- 
circular shape, surrounded by high 
walls, strengthened at intervals by 
bastions, which were once no doubt 
Yery strong, but are now crumbling 
into decay. Above are seen the square, 
solidly-built houses, interspersed with 
minarets and domes, all of a brilliant 
whiteness, which contrast pleasantly 
with the thick groves of palm-trees 
behind. Beyond this fringe of vege- 
tation stretches a wide, low, sandy 
plain, only very partially cultivated. 
The streets of the town are not nar- 
rower and are somewhat cleaner than 
in most towns in the Leyant. 

The Castle, where the Governor' 
General resides, is a large, straggling, 
half-ruined building, at the S.E. angle 
of the city, close to the water's edge ; 
behind it, just outside the walls of the 
town, is a little sandy plain called 
Sook eth-Thdctth, where a market is 
held every Tuesday. 

The town has four gates— -the Bab 
elrBahr, or sea-gate; the Bah el- 
Khandaky under the castle walls ; the 
Bab el-Menshiah, within 10 yards of 
it, and the Bab el- Djidid, or new 
gate, behind the Jewish quarter. The 
Europeans live chiefly in the quarter 
between the harbour gate and the 
centre of the city. 

Tripoli is the ancient CEa, founded 
originally by the Phcenicians, but 
after the destruction of Carthage it 
became a Roman province, and, with 
the neighbouring cities of Leptis and 
Sabrata, constituted a federal union 
styled Lybia Tripolitana. 

It subsequentty passed into the 
hands of the Vandals, from whom it 
was rescued by Belisarius. The extra- 
ordinary progress of Mohammedanism 
involved it, together with the whole 
of North Africa, in the general wreck 
of Christianity. Since when, with 
few exceptions, it has ever remained 
under Mohanmiedan sway. 

Little remains to mark the ancient 
city save the magnificent quadri- 
froutal arch, of white marble, the! 



finest known to exist ; the only others 
being the arch of Caracalla at Te- 
bessa, and that of Janus Qaadrifrons 
at Rome. It has a carriage-way in 
both directions, one crossing the other, 
and when in its original condition, 
clear of all obstructions, it must have 
had a most imposing appearance. 
The general order of the front is 
Corinthian, and the whole of the 
structure, including the soffits of the 
arches, is covered with the richest 
sculpture. The only inscription now 
remaining, and that is partly hidden 
by a house, records the fact of its 
erection by the Consul Scipio (Efritus, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
subsequent dedication to Marcus Aure- 
lius and L. Aurelius Verus, his suc- 
cessors. This magnificent building is 
situated in the N.E. quarter of the 
town, about 100 yards from the Marina 
gate. It is buried up to the Spring of 
the arches in sand and rubbish, its 
arches are bricked up, and it is now 
used as a Maltese wine-store If 

Bruce has left a most exquisite and 
elaborate series of drawings of this 
arch, with all its details, two of which 
have been given in Sir Lambert Play- 
fair's work. 

Amongst the mosques the most in- 
teresting is that of Dragut Pacha, 
A.H. 1013. The body of the cele- 
brated corsair lies under an adjoining 
koubba. 

The trade of Tripoli is carried on 
to some extent by means of British 
vessels ; the amount of tonnage during 
1888 was as follows: — Under the 
British flag, 90,816 tons; under all 
others, 235,526 tons. The exports 
and imports during the same year 
were : — Imports 364,500/. ; exports 
339,500/. 

In good years cereals are exported, 
but, as the rainfall is very precarious, 
it frequently happens that there is not 
a sufficient quantity grown for the use 
of the place. Baracans— substantial 
garments which serve the Arabs as 
mantles by day and coverings by 
night — are produced in considerable 

+ Beechey's • Exploration of North Coast of 
Africa,' 1828 ; Rae's * Cioimtry of the Moon*/ 
1878; Playfair's • Footsteps of Bruce.' 
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numbers and of excellent quality. 
Ostrich feathers, ivory and gold dust 
are brought by G-hadamsee merchants 
from the interior, but by far the most 
important item of export is alfa or 
esparto grass, which continues to be in 
great demand : the collection and pre- 
paration of this fibre affords occupation 
to the major part of the inhabitants, and 
the profits from it now render them 
almost independent of the corn crops, 
the failure of which used to produce so 
much want and misery. 



The Bedouins bear the reputation of 
being tolerably obliging and hospit- 
able. 

In former days the sea-passage 
across this bay was considered as being 
attended by all sorts of terrors — of 
course without the slightest founda- 
tion ; during the greater part of the 
year the winds are westerly, so that 
vessels going eastwards will find the 
voyage easy and pleasant, with plenty 
of sea room. 



13. From Tripoli to Bengazi. 

About 63 m. to the E. of Tripoli is 
Lebda, the ancient Leptia Magna. It 
must always be a matter of surprise 
why the former was chosen as capital 
of the district in preference to the 
latter, which seems to unite in one 
beautiful spot all the advantages of 
plenty, convenience and security. The 
ruins of the city are still of consider- 
able extent, but year by year they 
are becoming less, owinff to the depre- 
dations of Maltese and others, who 
eagerly search for marble columns to 
be exported for the vilest uses, such as 
mortars and oil-mills. 

Beyond this is Cape Mesurata, the 
eastern boundary oi the cultivated 
districts, where they terminate on the 
margin of the Syrtis. 

The town is of some importance; 
the gardens round produce dates and 
olives in abundance, and in good 
seasons cereals are also exported. To 
the W. are numerous villages and rich 
tracts of corn land, to the E. a tenant- 
less and desolate waste, without a 
single object, as far as the eye can 
range, rising above the level of the 
sand. 

There is no steam communication 
across the Syrtis Magna, and assuredly 
no temptation for the ordinary travel- 
ler along its desert and inhospitable 
shores, where there is not a single in- 
habited town or village, and not more 
than one tree visible in 400 miles ; the 
country is not entirely uninteresting, 
but the journey will require little short 
of a month, including occasional halts. 



14. EXOUBSION IN THE CTBENAICA. 

On the opposite side is the large 
promontory of Barca, which bears a 
striking contrast to the countries on 
either side of it. Instead of a sandy 
or rocky waste, with a few rare oases, 
it consists of a succession of wooded 
hills and smiling prairies, well watered 
by rain and perennial springs; the 
climate is healthy, and cool even during 
the summer months, and the moist 
sea breezes blowing over it protect 
the country from the devastating wind 
of the desert. 

This district, first called the Cyren' 
aica, or country of Cyrene, comprised 
the Greek cities of Barca, Teuchira, 
HesperU, and ApoUonia, the port of 
Cyrene. Under the Ptolemies, Hes- 
peris became Berenice, the modem 
Bengazi ; Teuchira was called ArsinoS, 
the modern Tattcra, and Barca was en- 
tirely eclipsed by its port, which was 
raised into a city by the name of 
Ptolemais^ the modern Tolemeta. The 
country was at that time called the 
Pentapolis, from the five cities above 
mentioned. 

The capital of this district, Cyrene, 
the most important Hellenic city in 
Africa, was founded B.C. 1631, by a 
colony from Thera {Santorin) under 
Battus, a noble of that island, in 
obedience to a Delphic oracle. The 
Greek settlers were from the very first 
on terms of friendship with the uadve 
Libyans, and the two races coalesced 
in a much greater manner than was 
common in such cases. The dynasty 
j of the BattiadsB lasted for the greater 
• part of two centuries. A republic 
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succeeded, and in 321 b.c. the whole 
country was made subject to Egypt. 
The last king of the Egyptian dynasty 
left the country to the I&maus by his 
testament, b.c. 95. 

The decline of the country dates 
from the reign of Trajan, when the 
Jews, large numbers of whom had 
settled here under the Ptolemies, 
massacred 220,000 Romans and Cy- 
renseans, and were put down with 
great difficulty and much slaughter. 

These Jews were celebrated both as 
friends and enemies of the Christian 
faith ; they are frequently mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and it was one -of 
them who bore the Saviour's cross. 

This loss of population rendered the 
countrjr an easy prey to the Libyan 
barbarians, whose attacks were aided 
by the ravages of locusts, plague and 
earthquakes. In a.d. 61t3, Cbosroes 
the Persian overthrew the remnants of 
the Greek colonies, and left little to be 
subsequently destroyed by the Arab 
invaders. Subsequently a few wretched 
villages sprang up amount its cities, 
whilst the soil relapsed into barren- 
ness. 

Cyrene held a distinguished place 
in the records of Hellenic science. It 
gave its name to a well-known philo- 
sophic sect, it was the birthplace of 
Eratosthenes, the founder of astronomy, 
of the poet Callimachus, and of the rhe- 
torician Synesius, afterwards Bishop 
of Ptolemais. 

The district occupied by the Greek 
colonies was one of the most favoured 
regions on the earth's surface. In 
its commercial importance it almost 
rivalled Carthage, and in the fertility 
of its soil, Egypt. Its cities were 
adorned with magnificent edifices, 
and its fountsdns and forests became 
the scene of many interesting mytho- 
logical events. The most important 
town in the modern province of Barca is 

a. Bengasi,t probably an Arab cor- 
ruption of Berenice. 

f Beechey, * Exploration of the North Coast 
of Africa/ 1828 ; Hamilton, ' Wanderings in 
North Africa,' 1856; Smith and Porcher, 
* History of Recent Discoveries at Gyrene/ 1864 ; 
Playfair, ' Footsteps of Brace/ 1878. 



The approach by sea is not pic- 
turesque. A long stretch of sand is 
hardly broken here and there by groups 
of palm-trees. The town itself is not 
seen till the traveller is close to it ; it 
looks like a collection of mud huts, an 
impression not much modified by a 
closer inspection. 

Nevertheless its position is good ; it 
is built close to the sea, at the ex- 
tremity of a rich plidn, extending to 
the foot of the mountains about 14 m. 
to the S.E. 

The harbour appears to have been 
formerly capable of containing good- 
sized vessels, but it has been spoiled hy 
careless Turkish dredging, and now it 
cannot be entered by any drawing 
more than 7 ft. of water, and that only 
in moderate weather. It is well pro- 
tected by reefs of rocks, but the en- 
trance is so narrow that a pilot is 
necessary. The outside anchorage is 
quite open and unsheltered, so that 
vessels lying there have to put to sea 
when it blows hard from leeward. 

Near the mill on Cape Sidi Krel- 
beesh, at the N.E. part of the town, is 
a revolving light with dLJUieh every 30 
seconds. It is 72 feet above the sea, 
and should be seen 15 m. 

The town is half-ruined, wretched 
and fiHhy, and its trade, which is not 
very important, consists in cereals, 
sheep, ostrich feathers, ivory and 
sponges. It used to be entirely in 
the hands of the Maltese, now it is 
shared by the Greeks of Crete. 

Verj little remains of the ancient 
Berenice. It was famous for its 
temple of Venus on an island in 
the harbour; this has entirely disap- 
peared. Traces of the ancient town 
are still visible on the N.E. of the 
Salines at SuUmanieh; unfortunately 
the most likely sites for excavations 
are occupied by Mohammedan ceme- 
teries. Pottery, vases, and silver and 
bronze coins are still occasionally dug 
up. 

There are hardly any antiquities ; all 
that remain of the ancient Berenice 
being a tew blocks of squared stones 
scattered along the beach, and the 
foundations of some ancient buildings 
in the sea. 
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It was in the neighbourhood of this 
city that ancient authors placed the 
river Lethe, and there are several sub- 
terranean caves in the vicinity, full 
of water and of cousidera))le extent, 
which may have given rise to the de- 
scription of Lucan : — 

"Here Lethe's streams from secret springs 
below 
Rise to the light ; here heavily and slow, 
The silent, doll, forgetful waters flow."f 

The site which is usually pointed out 
is about 5 m. from Bengazi, and 1 m. 
from the Garden of Oaman^ conjectured 
to have been that of the Hesperides. 
It is situated in an abrupt ravine, 
called the Jokh, 100 ft. deep, with a 
dark-looking cavern at the bottom. 
At the entrance it is low and narrow, 
but after descending a few yards it 
suddenly expands to a height of 15 
and a width of 40 ft. At the bottom 
extends a large sheet of water which 
cannot be explored without a boat, 
and which probably never has been 
explored. 

The Garden of the Hesperides, some- 
times placed here, is probably a beau- 
tiful valley near the coast, N.W. of 
Cyrene at fialagrsB. 

Excursion in the Ctrenatca. | 

The onlv inducement for the traveller 
to visit this coast at all, is to explore 
the wonderfid Greek remains, and the 



scenery on this coast is exceedingly 
fine. If the traveller is not content 
with this, and is determined to travel 
in the interior, he had better make 
Bengazi his base of operations, and 
send on his yacht to wait his arrival 
at Derna, or he might send on his 
horses, etc., to Taucra or Ptolemeta 
and disembark there. The best course, 
however, will be most surely indicated 
to him by the British Consul at Bengazi, 
who will gladly aid him in procuring 
the necessary means of transport. He 
should provide himself beforehand 
with a tent, and everything else that 
may be necessary. 



b. First and Second days. — The road 
from Bengazi to Teuchira and Ptole- 
meta lies through a very fertile and 
beautiful country, though a small 
portion only of it is cultivated; the 
mountains gradually approach the 
coast, the width of the plain being 
12 miles at Bengazi, but not more than 
1 m. at Ptolemeta. 

The distance to Teuchira, the 
modern Taucra, is about 38 m. It is 
close to the sea, and about 3 m. from 
the foot of the mountains. The only 
ruin of any interest is the city wall, 
restored by^ the Byzantines, which 
I has a circuit of nearly Ij^ m. and is 
strengthened by twenty-six quadran- 
gular towers. 



This could never have been a port, 
lovely scenery at Cyrene. Very few as it affords no protection whatever to 
ever attempt it ; yet with a yacht, and I vessels, 
in the summer months, the expedition 



is by no means a difficult, and certainly 
a most enjoyable one. It is not how- 
ever devoid of danger. The German 
scientific expedition, led by the cele- 
brated traveller Dr.G. Rohlfs in 1879, 
was plundered, and the members 
barely escaped with their lives. Yacht- 
ing along the coast, however, and 
visiting the various places of interest, 
would not be difficult.^ Some of the 

f Rowe's • Lucan.' b. Ix. p. 209. 

f The author has had the honour to receive 
from the Archduke Lais Salvador of Austria a 
magnificent volume containing the narrative 
of just snch a yachting voyage as he here 
recommends, along the coast of the Gyrenaica, 
the Syrtis, Tripoli, and Tunis^ written and 
copiously illustrated by that distinguished 



c. Third day, — To Ptolemeta, or 
Toltfieita, the port of Barca, 25 m. or 
7 J hrs., over a very fSadr road, follow- 
ing the line of t}ie shore the whole 
way. 

The position of the town was well 
chosen. In front was the sea, and on 
either side a ravine along which are 
still seen traces of fortification, while 
the only passes from which it could be 
approached from the mountains are 



traveller. This voyage is well worthy of imi- 
tation. Unfortunately the narrative of it is 
inaccessible to the general public, being printed 
only for private drculation. Its title is ' x acht- 
Reise In den l^yrten,' 1873. 
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easily susceptible of defence. In fact, 
with the sole exception of Lebida, 
there is no place on the coast between 
Ptolemeta and Tripoli that can equal 
it for beauty, convenience and security. 
The harbour was not a natural one, 
one side of it only was sheltered by 
nature, and the remains of the Cothon 
are still very -visible, though much 
encumbered with sand. 

Many interesting ruins still exist, 
the most conspicuous of which are 
three Ionic pillars, the remains pro- 
bably of a colonnade. Bruce has left 
a beautiful sketch of them, showing a 
fragment of the entablature, which was 
thrown down by the Arabs in his 
presence, in search for lead ; f thus, as 
in the case of the tombs of the Mauri- 
tanian and Numidian kings in Algeria, 
the very means adopted bv the ancients 
for rendering their buildings eternal, 
have been the cause of their destruc- 
tion. 

The most imposing of the remains 
is the large tomb to the westward of 
the city, which is 55 ft in height, and 
still in a very perfect condition. 

Fourth day, — After leaving Ptole- 
meta the road leads through a very 
beautiful and interesting country, over 
the large and fertile plain of Merdj 
{Arab, a meadow), near the site of 
Barca, about 20 miles long and from 
6 to 8 miles in breadth, situated on 
the top of a range of hills S.E. of 
Ptolemeta, and about 1000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. 

The Turkish Castle, in which it is 
possible to pass the night, is near the 
S.W. end of the plain, and is usually 
occupied by a sm^l detachment of 
Turkish soldiers. 

Fifth day, — At half a day*s journey 
farther on, the road enters the hills, 
which are well wooded, and a little 
farther still are some wells in an open 
cultivated plain, a convenient halting- 
place for the night. 

Sixth day, — The next day's ride 
passes over a succession of hills, from 

f See figure on outside of Playfair'g ' Travels 
in the Footsteps of Bruce.* 



which beautiful and extensive views 
are obtained. 

The Seventh day will take the tra- 
veller to the interesting Roman fort 
called by the Arabs Kasr Bilghadem. 



d. On the Eighth day he will be able 
to reach Cyrene, the modem Grenneh, 
where he will do well to pitch his tent . 
or take up his residence in one of the 
rock-tombs near the cool, clear /own- 
tain of Apollo, the Ain Shahat of the 
Arabs, which no doubt induced the 
Greek colonists to settle at Cyrene. 

By far the most interesting remains 
of tne former grandeur of this city 
are the cemeteries, which consist for 
the most part of tombs hewn out of 
the solid rock, many still in a very 
perfect condition, extending for miles 
in every direction. In some places 
the monuments and sarcophagi rise in 
terraces of 10 and even 12 rows one 
above the other, and have been richly 
decorated with painting and sculpture. 
The ruins of the town itself are in a 
complete state of dilapidation ; there 
are few remains of private buildings 
above ground, but still the traveller 
and antiquary will find abundant occu- 
pation for several days' research; 
while the noble position of the city 
itself, and the fine views of the land 
which lies stretched at the foot of the 
range on which it is built, can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

• Many of the ancient roads can be 
traced for miles from the city ; that 
to ApoUonia, the sea-port of Cyrene, 
is quite distinct the whole way, a 
distance of 12 m. 

A rich harvest of antiquities was 
discovered at Cyrene in 1860 and 1861 
by Captain R. Murdoch Smith, R.E., 
and Commander E. A. Porcher, R.N. 
These are now in the British Museum, 
and the result of their labour is 
recorded in their sumptuous work 
quoted at p. 46. 

It is not our object to describe these 
ruins minutely, but rather to indicate 
to the more adventurous yachtsman 
a pleasant excursion, out of the beaten 
paths of travel, in a country as in- 
teresting for the beauty of its scenery 
as for its classic associations and the 
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magnificence of its actual remains. 
For farther particulars he must con- 
sult the authorities before mentioned. 
The journey from Cyrene to Derna 
may be made in two days, spending 
the night at Beit Thamciy where is a 
spring of fresh water, near the remains 
of an ancient fort. The road is 
exceedingly steep and difficult even 
for horses, and the travellers will 
frequently have to alight and lead 
them by their bridle. The distance 
from Cyrene is about 50 m., and oc- 
cupies 18 hrs/ actual riding. 

e. Derna is situated at the north of 
a large ravine, and is built on a low 
point of land running out from the 
foot of a range of barren mountains 
distant about a mile from the coast. 
It is on the site of the ancient Darnis, 
but there are no buildings remaining 
deserving of notice. The houses are 
better than those of Bengazi, and they 



are surrounded by gardens yielding an 
abundance of fruit, while a delightful 
stream of water gushes out from the 
rock above the town. What is called 
the port affords some protection for 
small vessels, with the wind from the 
N.W. to S.E., but even these cannot 
remain with a northerly or N.E. wind. 

Near the Marabout on Ras Boahsah, 
about i m. W. of the anchorage, is a 
revolving light with a flash every 
minute, elevated 92 ft. above the sea, 
and visible 15 m. 

There is nothing whatever to in- 
terest the traveller between this point 
and Alexandria. This desert and in- 
hospitable country was the ancient 
Marmarica, whose territory extended 
inland as far as the celebrated Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. Near this is 
Djerboub, the abode of the celebrated 
Sheikh Es-Senousi, the head of one 
of the most important Mohammedan 
confraternities in Africa. 
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Ea^PT. 

15. Alezandria.t 

The coast of Egypt is so low that it 
only begins to be seen at a distance of 
about 18 m., and it is dangerous to 
approach it at night. On nearing 
Alexandria, the first objects perceived 
are the Ramleh Palace, Pompey's 
Pillar, the forts on the mounds con- 
structed by the French and the de- 
tached forts added by Mohammed Ali, 
the old and the new lighthouses, the 
buildings on the Bos et-Tin (cape of 
figs), between the two ports, and on 
approaching closer, the Pasha's harem 
and palace, and finally the shipping in 
the harbour and the breakwater. 

The Bay of Alexandria was divided 
into two parts by Alexander's Hepta- 
stadium, an artificial dyke which con- 

t CoDsolt ' Murray's Handbook to Egypt.' 



nected the island of Pharos with the 
mainland : the eastern portion formed 
the ancient harbour, long styled the 
new Port, now only used by small 
craft. The western portion, called 
the Eunostus or Old Port, forms the 
modern harbour. A^s the vessel ap- 
proaches the shore, the strip of land 
is seen on the rt., which separates 
Lake Mareotis from the harbour ; the 
palace commenced by Said Pasha, but 
never finished, and now in a ruinous 
condition ; the quarries of Mex, and 
at the western extremity of the bay, 
the forts of Adjrm and Marabut, 

The old lighthouse, which occupies 
the site of the ancient Pharos, had 
long been pronounced insufficient. To 
replace it Mohammed Ali built the 
new lighthouse on the point of Euno- 
stus, and the late Khedive, Ismail, 
perfected his grandfether's work by 
placing in it a 20-second revolvino^ 
light, visible at a distance of 20 m. 

Vessels can only enter the harbour 
in daylight, and with a pilot, on account 
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coantry by Great Britain. Space 
will not admit of a detailed account of 
Arab! Pasha's rebellion. The phase 
of it which is especially connected 
with our subject was the pre-arranged 
burning of Alexandria. This was 
carried out on the 12th and Idth of 
July with marvellous rapidity and 
dexterity, large quantities of petro- 
leum, tow and other inflammables 
having been prepared for that purpose. 
The great square, a quarter of a mile 
long, was, with the exception of the 
English Church, and the buildings 
pertaining to it, entirely destroyed, 
as also were the Rue Cherif Pasha, 
R. Attarine, and other principal streets. 
The value of the property thus des- 
troyed may be estimated by the amount 
of the indemnity paid by the Egyptian 
Government to the sufferers in 1885, 
on the valuation of an international 
commission, viz., 4,2.50,0002. Since 
the payment of this sum, the city, 
with the exception of a portion of the 
great square, has been entirely rebuilt 
in a far handsomer st^le than before, 
and may now vie with large Conti- 
nental cities as regards the imposing 
character of its buildings. 

The sea forts of Alexandria have 
now been abandoned, thus permitting 
the utilization of the Egyptian military 
force for the defence of the interior 
and land frontier. 

The principal public buildings stand 
on the peninsula of Ras et-Tin, the 
old island of Pharos ; the town is built 
on the Heptastadium, constant accu- 
mulation of rubbish having made its 
present width. It gradually extended 
to the mainland, where the ancient 
city stood ; and this part, occupied 
almost entirely by Europeans, contains 
houses, streets and shops that may 
bear comparison with many European 
cities. The Arab quarter, extending 
from the harbour to the Great Square, 
is an agglomeration of dirty, narrow 
and tortuous streets, without a single 
object of interest, and the bazaars in 
it are mean and ill -provided. 

Hardly a vestige remains of the 
ancient city of Alexandria ; the Pharos, 
which was esteemed one of the seven 
wonders of the world, has entirely 



disappeared, and the old lighthouse 
occupies its site. 

The most striking monument that 
remains is the so-called 

Fompey't Pillar, which stands near 
the Mohammedan burial-place, on an 
eminence, probably the highest point 
of the ancient city. It consists of 
capital, shaft, base and pedestal, which 
last reposes on a substructure of 
smaller blocks, once belonging to older 
buildings, intended, no doubt, to be 
under the surface of the ground. The 
total height of the column is 98 ft. 
9 in. The shaft is 73 ft., the circum- 
ference 29 ft. 8 in., and the diameter 
at the top of the pillar 16 ft. 6 in. 
The shaft, of beautiful red granite or 
syenite, highly polished, is exceedingly 
elegant, but the capital and pedestsd 
are of inferior workmanship, and pro- 
bably of a later period, added at the 
time that the pillar was erected in 
honour of the Emperor Diocletian. 
On the summit is a circular depres- 
sion, intended to receive the base of 
a statue, and at each of the four sides 
is a cramp by which it was secured. 

The traveller can now only see the 
site where once stood two of the most 
interesting monuments of ancient 
Egypt, Cleopatba*s Needles, obelisks 
of red syenite 71 ft. in height and 7 ft. 
7 in. in breadth at the base. They 
were brought from Heliopolis in the 
reign of Tiberius (17-37), and were 
set up in front of the Cassareum, which 
the Alexandrians had erected in 
honour of the Emperor. One of them 
had been prostrate and half-buried in 
the sand for centuries ; it was pre- 
sented to the British Government by 
Mohammed Ali Pasha; but it was 
not till 1877 that, owing to the liber- 
ality of two private individuals. Prof. 
Erasmus Wilson and Mr. John Dixon, 
C.E., it was actually brought to Eng- 
land. 

It was encased in an iron cylinder 
where it lay, and then rolled into the 
sea. After being fitted with a rudder, 
deck-house, cabin, &c., in the harbour 
of Alexandria, it started on its voyage 
in the winter of 1877, in tow of a 
steamer. Owing to rough weather 
the "Cleopatra," for so this novel 
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ship and its contents had been named, 
was abandoned by its tug in the Bay 
of Biscay. It was found, however, 
after some days, and taken into Ferrol, 
whence it was safely towed to London 
in January 1878, and in October of 
the same year was successfully put up 
on the Thames Embankment. 

Some may be of opinion that it 
would have been a more noble monu- 
ment to England had this buried 
obelisk been re- erected beside its 
fellow on its native soil ; but few will 
hesitate to stamp as sacrilege the 
removal of the remaining one from the 
place where it had so long stood, and 
its transport to the United States, to 
the government of which it was pre- 
seoted by Ismail Pasha. It was erected 
in Central Park at New York on 
January 22, 1881. 

Not the least remarkable of the 
remains of ancient Alexandria are the 
Cisterns constructed for storing the 
water brought into the city by the 
Canopic branch of the Nile ; many of 
them remain perfect to the present 
day. They are no longer used, but 
several of them were cleaned out and 
filled for the supply of the garrison 
and inhabitants during the revolution 
of 1882. 

The Mahmondieh Canal, which con- 
nects Alexandria with the Nile, was 
begun by Mohammed Ali in 1819, 
and opened on January 20, ;1820. The 
cost is said to have been 30(),OOOZ., and 
250,000 men were employed a year in 
digging it, of whom 20,000 perished 
by accident, hunger and plague. The 
right bank for some distance is lined 
with houses and gardens of the wealthy 
inhabitants, and is the fashionable 
afternoon promenade. The gardens of 
Moharrem Bey and the Villa Pastr^ 
are open to the public, and a band 
plays here on Sundays and Fridays. 

The so-called Baths of Cleopaira 
and the Catctoonibs are worthy of a 
visit : the former are about 5 m. from 
the city, and are merely excavations, 
perhaps tombs, at the water's edge; 
the latter are a little farther on. 
Their extent is remarkable, and one of 
the chambers is exceedingly elegant, 



having a Doric entablature and mould- 
ings in better taste than is to be found 
in any other part of Egypt. It is 
advisable to take candles and a rope. 

Close to these are the Qutarriea of 
Hex, and an excellent hotel and sea 
baths, known as St. Stephano, to 
which trains run regularly. 

The traveller should visit the -4r- 
senal and Palace of Sas et-Tin, and 
the site of the ancient Pharos. The 
second was built by Mohammed Ali, 
who died in it in 1849. 

A pleasant afternoon's excursion 
may be made to Samleh, either by rail 
or road. Nearly all the British resi- 
dents live here, as it is healthier and 
cooler in summer than Alexandria. 
There are two very decent Hotels, the 
Beau 8ejov/t and the Miramar, Trains 
leave the station near the obelisk 
every hour, and return from Ramleh 
at the half hour. A branch line is in 
contemplation to serve that part of 
Ramleh between the present line and 
the sea ; if this be carried out, there 
will be half-hourly trains from Alex- 
andria as far as Bulkeley station. The 
train should be left at the second 
station firom Alexandria, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Roman camp, and 
the site of the battle of Alexandria, 
where the French were defeated and 
Abercromby fell. This neighbour- 
hood, once a sandy plain, as its name 
implies, is now covered with European 
villas, many of them occupied by 
English officials. 

At about 3 m. from Alexandria the 
train stops by signal at an abandoned 
palace of the Khedive near the tomb 
of an Arab santon, 8idi Qaber: into 
this sanctuary Sir R. Abercromby 
was carried when he was wounded at 
the battle of Alexandria in 1801 ; he 
was afterwards taken on board ship, 
where he died. In the neighbourhood 
of this tomb there was very hard 
fighting, and also in that of Bulkeley 
Station, near a well mentioned in 
Col. Wilson's work on the British 
Expedition to Egypt. Between Alex- 
andria and Sidi Gaber Stat, may be 
seen the remains of the earthworks 
erected by the French. 

There is very little to detain the 
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traveller more than a day or two at 
Alexandria. Few who are uncon' 
nected with business will call here, 
save for the purpose of proceeding to 
Cairo and the Upper Nile. Boats 
may be obtained on the canal, but the 
traveller will do better to proceed 
direct to Cairo by rail, and make his 
arrangements there. 



16. Port Said. 

Fort Said, the entrance to the Suez 
Caual. 

From the Mediterranean the first 
object that strikes the eye is the light- 
house, which, owing to the low level 
of the coast, appears to rise out of the 
sea, but as the vessel nears the shore 
two groups of houses appear : one, the 
town of Port Said, and the other, the 
Arab village, which is separated from 
it by a distance of about 500 yards. 

The harbour is formed by two 
breakwaters, formed of blocks of 
concrete. The western one is built at 
right angles to the coast, but curves 
slightly to the E. near the end ; the 
eastern one, whose base is 1400 metres 
to the £. of the other, is 1900 metres 
in length, and curves gradually to the 
W. The area between these forms an 
outer harbour, the channel dredged 
out for the passage of vessels being 
along the western mole. 

A light- vessel is moored off the ex- 
tremity of the western breakwater, 
showing a red light, whilst a light- 
house at the end of the eastern jetty 
exhibits a green one, and on either 
side of the channel are stationed ves- 
sels showing plain lishts. Having 
rounded the light-vessel at the end of 
the western breakwater, the course 
into harbour is to steer for a light- 
house built in Lake Menzaleh, at the 
top of the harbour, showing a plain 
light at night; and passing between 
the light-vessels moored on either 
side of the channel, which is 400 
metres broad at the entrance, and 200 
metres on reaching the inner harbour, 
with a depth of 9 metres, being 1 m^tre 
or 3 ft. 3 in. more than the depth of 
the cftnal. 



The Port Said Lighthouse, standiup 
near the base of the western mole/, 
measures, with its lantern, 1 80 feet in 
height ; and contains an electric light 
visible at 20 miles, and flashing every 
three seconds. . 

The tower, as well as the breakwater, ^ 
is built of concrete, manufactured on 
the spot, of sand and hydraulic lime ; 
the latter imported from France. It is 
built in one solid piece. 

On the western or African side of 
the harbour lies the town of Fort Said, 
so named after Said Pasha, the Vice- 
roy who ruled Kgypt in 1859. 

The streets are well laid out, the 
principal thoroughfares being wide, 
and planted with trees on either side 
of the footway, which also is formed 
of concrete, and is in the centre of the 
streets ; camels, donkeys, &c., passing 
on the soft sand on either side. The 
trees are still young, and several years 
must elapse before they will furnish 
shade to the passenger. 

In the centre of the town is a 
square arranged as a garden, with 
masses of geraniums and other flowers 
surrounding a basin of fresh water in 
the centre. 

With the exception of a few houses 
built by some of the great shipping 
firms for the use of their agents, and 
of the principal hotel, the houses 
are of a very primitive description, 
built of all kinos of material, wood, 
lath-and-plaster, bricks^ &c.; several 
officers' huts, which did duty at 
Eupatoria or Balaklava daring the 
Crimean War, appearing amongst the 
number. 

Coal is supplied to passing steamers 
by several larse firms, and vessels 
replenish their bunkers with great ex- 
pedition, 100 tons per hour being about I 
the usual rate at which it is put on ' 
board by the native labourers. About 
320,000 tons of coal are exported 
annually from Great Britain. 

The Canal Company possess a small 
dockyard, with foundries, steam ham- 
mers, diving apparatus, and the usual 
requirements for the repair of vessels; i 
and there are numerous ship-chandlery 
stores, where all kinds of provisions 
may be procured. 
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There is also an ice-manufactory, 
turning out good, clear, solid ice. 

The traveller is able to purchase at 
the general stores most articles re- 
quisite for a voyage, but of course at 
higher prices than in England. 

Several hotels afford accommodation, 
-whilst caf^s of all descriptions abound, 
from the music-hall, with its orchestra 
of Austrian musicians, to the more 
humble grog-shop, where poor Jack is 
not unfrequently robbed of his money 
and brains by his universal enemy the 
Land Shark. 

The harbour of Port Said is capable 
of holding about 50 large steamers, 
besides a considerable number of 
coasting craft, for whose accommoda- 
tion three creeks or bays have been 
formed on the African shore. 

When the harbour is pretty full of 
vessels of various nationalities, the 
town presents a curious and animated 
appearance : seamen, soldiers, Arabs, 
pilgrims, Nubians, and even Chinese, 
may be seen passing through the 
streets, mixed up with representatives 
of nearly every European nation. 

Sportsmen detained here, awaiting 
steamers, may pass the time pleasantly 
during the winter months, when water- 
fowl of all kinds abound. The 
number of ducks, geese, pelicans, 
flamingoes, &c., in the lake, is in- 
credible. In September and October 
flights of quail arrive from the north- 
ward, 'and a good bag may easily be 
made. 

Expeditions by boat may also be 
made to the ruins of Tkenesus and 
Pelwiwm; the latter is about 17 m. 
distant. 



17. The Suez Canal. 

Towards the close of the last century 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who at that time 
commanded the French Expeditionary 
Army in Egypt, caused a survey of the 
Isthmus of Suez to be made, with a 
view of joining the waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Ked Seas by 
means of a canal; but the French 
evacuated the country before the re- 
port of the surveyors — M. Lep^re, an 



eminent engineer, being in charge of 
the survey — had been made. 

Monsieur Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the founder of the existing Canal 
Maritime de Suez, was employed at 
one time in the French Consular 
Service at Alexandria. Being per- 
suaded of the feasibility of uniting the 
two seas by a navigable channel, he 
obtained from the Viceroy of Egypt, 
Said Pasha, in November 1854, an Act 
of Concession empowering him to con- 
struct a canal under specified condi- 
tions. In 1855 MM. Mougel Bey and 
Linant Bey drew up a plan, proposing 
to excavate it between Pelusium and 
Suez, passing through Lakes Menzaleh, 
Ballah and Timsah, and the Bitter 
Lakes, which trace was in the main 
adopted; but the Mediterranean en- 
trance was changed to about 17 m. to 
the W. of Pelusium, where Port Said 
now stands, as there was a greater 
depth of water in the sea at that 
point. A fresh-water canal was also 
excavated from the Nile near Cairo, 
to Lake Timsah, with branches to Suez 
and Port Said. 

In 1856 the Concession was modified 
and renewed. Subscriptions were 
opened in 1858, the capital to consist 
of 8,000,000/. in 20/. shares. The 
greater part of this sum having been 
taken up, the Viceroy took the re- 
mainder, amounting to 3,500,000/. 
More money was subsequently re- 
quired, and by 1867 about 17,000,000/. 
had actually been raised. The Vice- 
roy's shares have since been purchased 
by the British Government. 

On the 25th April, 1859, the work 
was solenmly inaugurated. One of 
the stipulations of the Act of Conces- 
sion was to the effect that the Egyp- 
tian Government was to supply la- 
bourers, who were to be fed and paid 
at a low rate. They were taken com- 
pulsorily in monthly gangs of 20,000. 
On the accession of Ismail Pasha, he 
put a stop to this ; partly on account 
of the drain on the population, and 
partly owing to remonstrances ad- 
dressed to the Sublime Porte by foreign 
powers. 

The enterprising originators of the 
canal were quite equal to the occasion. 
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and the works were continued by 
substituting the most ingenious ma- 
chinery for the labour of me FelUJiin, 
The most remarkable of the machines 
thus improvised was the Drogue a long 
couloir, being a steam dredging ma- 
chine» with a long spout, which carried 
the matter raised by the buckets clear 
of the bank when the dredge was in 
the middle of the canal. Although 
the passenger now sees the Bitter 
Lakes, Timsah, &c., imposing sheets 
of water, he must not imagine that 
they saved much labour to the ex- 
cavators, as, with the exception of the 
centre portion of the great lake, the 
channel had still to be made. All 
through Lake Menzaleh the excava- 
tion had to be carried on under water, 
first by hand labour, and subsequently 
by dredges of various dimensions. In 
1869 the waters were let into the 
Bitter Lakes from both ends, and con- 
trolled by means of sluices: Lake 
Timsah had previously been filled 
from the Mediterranean ; and on the 
17th November, 1669, this gigantic 
operation, the greatest and most useful 
that the world has ever seen, was duly 
inaugurated. The benefit from the 
Suez Canal is to a great extent mono- 
polised by Great Britain ; the honour 
IS entirely due to France, and the 
courageous and persevering engineer 
who triumphed not only over a thou- 
sand physical difilculties, but over 
the far more serious opposition of the 
nation which now derives so great 
advantage from it. A very small 
part of our national obligation to Sir 
Ferdinand de Lesseps was acquitted 
wlien Her Majesty created him a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India. 

As no fresh water was to be found 
in the whole district, a canal had to be 
constructed from the Nile, as before 
mentioned, to Ismailia, whence the 
water was conveyed to Port Said, and 
to all the intermediate stations, in 
iron pipes, and forced along by steam 
pumps. 

Opposite to the entrance of the 
harbour is the mouth of the canal, 
which, after following for a few 
hundred yards a south-westerly direc- 



tion, forms a curve, and continues in 
a straight southerly line for many miles 
through Lake Menzaleh, which extends 
on the rt.-hand side up to the bank of 
the canal ; but to the 1., since the 
excavations and embankments have 
been made, it has nearly entirely 
dried up. 

In the portion of the canal which 
runs through Lake Menzaleh, the 
width from bank to bank is 100 metres, 
and the breadth of the bottom is 22 m., 
the depth is 8 m. A line of buoys 
on either side marks the channel for 
vessels. As the width does not per- 
mit two ships to pass, gare$ or sidings 
have been excavated at intervals, and 
these are in communication with each 
other by electric telegraph, the move- 
ments of ships being regulated by 
signals to the pilots. The speed 
through the canal is limited to 10 kil. 
per hour (about 5J naut m.), and at 
night vessels are moored till daylight, 
unless provided with electric light 

The first station beyond Lake Men- 
zaleh is Kantara, where the canal 
intersects the caravan-track between 
Egypt and Syria; there are only a 
few huts here and a caf<^ where some 
refreshment may be obtained. From 
this point the ground becomes higher, 
but falls again towards the next sta- 
tion, at which point Lake Ballah is 
reached ; after passing which lake the 
next station, El'Feidar^ appears, and 
beyond commences the higher land 
which continues to Lake Timmh, In 
this cutting the banks are only 60 
metres wide, but the same depth, 8 
metres, and width of channel, 22 
metres, exists all through the canal. 

With a curve the canal now enters 
Lake Timsah, passing a chalet built 
by the company for the Viceroy. The 
town of Ismailia now appears on the 
rt., or western, side of the lake ; and as 
abundance of fresh water is obtainable 
from the canal from Cairo, the desert 
here is beginning to assume quite a 
verdant appearance, — a great relief 
to the eye after the long stretch of 
low land and water through which 
the traveller has passed. Ismailia has 
been built with great taste ; trees have 
I been planted in the squares and along 
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the boulevards. The Khedive has a 
palace here, which he never occupies ; 
M. de Lesseps has a pretty Swiss 
cottage near the landing-place, and 
several of the Canal Company's chief 
officials live in the town, which has 
a population of 3000. There is com- 
mauication by the fresh-water canal 
with Cairo, and the chief cotton marts 
of Zagazig, Mansoara, ^c. In fact, 
with the maritime canal from Ismailia 
to the Red Sea, and this one to Cairo, 
we have almost a reproduction of 
Pharaoh-Necho's celebrated canal of 
antiquity. The waterworks supplying 
the stations between this and Port 
Said are worthy of a visit, and are 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

Trains from and to Cairo, Alexan- 
dria and Suez pass here. There are 
several hotels where a day or two may 
be spent in tolerable comfort, and there 
is fairly good shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Passing through Lake Timsah, 
about 5 m. long, the canal passes in 
a southerly direction by aerapeum 
(so called from remains having been 
found of a temple of Serapis), and 
about this point it is by some writers 
supposed that the ancient city of 
Heropolis existed) to the Great Bitter 
Lake, where there is a siding, kil. 
95. 

The Great Bitter Lake is traversed 
in its length, about 15 m., by the 
canal, the channel being dredged at 
each end until deep water is reached. 
At each entrance of the channel, north 
and south, a lighthouse is placed. 

Between this and the smaller of the 



Bitter Lakes is the Gare de Rdbiet, 
then the small lake is passed, and the 
Seuil de Chalouff which with the plain 
of Suez separates the lakes from the 
shore of the Red Sea. In this part of 
the canal there are three sidings. The 
view is desert and monotonous in 
every direction. At its entrance to 
the Red Sea a breakwater, about 
half a mile long, running out from 
the eastern shore, protects the entrance 
of the canal from the southerly winds 
and the effects of the tide. 

The site of the passage of the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea is supposed 
to have been near the Lesser Bitter 
Lake or some distance N. of Suez, 
where an arm of the sea stretched in 
thid direction. 

The navigation of the Suez Canal is 
yearly rendered more easy by the con- 
struction of additional sidings, and 
especially by the new regulation which 
came into force on the 1st of March 
1887. All vessels provided with elec- 
tric light are now permitted to navi- 
gate the canal by night. During 1888 
the number of vessels which availed 
themselves of this privilege was 1611. 
This has materially shortened the 
time of transit generally ; in 1 886 the 
average time was 36 hrs., now it is 
only 31 hrs. 15 min. ; while the time 
occupied by vessels having electric 
light is 22 hrs. One steam yacht 
actually did it in 1888 in 13 hrs. 
53 min. 

The following statement shows the 
increase of navigation through the 
Canal in 1888 as compared with the 
year 1876. 



Year. 


No. of 
Vessels. 
British. 


Ket Tonnage, 
British. 


No. of 
Vessels, 
Foreign. 


Net ToDDAge, 
Foreign. 


Total 

Number of 

Vessels. 


Total Net 
Tonnt^e. 


1876 

1888 


1092 
2619 


1,578,233 
5,224,842 


369 
821 


517,637 
1,412,220 


1461 
3440 


2,095,870 
6,637,070 



At Snei the Egyptian Government 
possesses a dry dock capable of taking 
large steamers. The town, which lies 



some 3 m. from the Suez Canal anchor- 
age, contains but little to interest the 
traveller. The railway station is situ- 
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ated close to the quay. A few toler- 
able shops are to be found, and an 
English hotel near the station affords 
good accommodation. 

In the neighbourhood the Wells or 
Foimtaixui of Koses can be visited, the 
trip occupying some 6 or 8 hrs. 

We now return to Port Said, and 
continue our voyage northward along 
the coast of Syria. 



SYRIA. 
18. Jaffa. 

Jaffa.t Although the port of Jeru- 
salem, Jaffa has no harbour, and it is 
only under favourable circumstances 
that a vessel can lie a mile or two 
from the shore. Ledges of rock shoot 
out into the sea, affording tolerable 
shelter for small boats, but the pas- 
sage between them is narrow and 
difficult. 

The town is built on a low rounded 
hill, dipping on the W. into the 
Mediterranean, and having the plain 
of Sharon on the £. The houses 
are crowded together without much 
regard to convenience or appearance, 
and the streets are crooked and dirty. 
A new suburb is springing up to the 
N., outside the walls, amongst pleasant 
gardens and orchards. 

Joppa is one of the oldest towns in 
the world ; Strabo makes it the scene 
of Andromeda's exposure to the sea 
monster. Here was conveyed the tim- 
ber from Lebanon for the construc- 
tion both of the first and second 
Temples. 

It was the scene of many events 
recorded in the New Testament, and 
it occupied a no less important place 
in the civil history of Palestine. It 
was captured b^ the Crusaders under 
Godfrey, and its fortifications were 
rebuilt by Richard of England after 
having been destroyed by Saladin. 
Durinff the last century it was thrice 
sacked ; the last time by Napoleon in 

t Murray's * Handbook to ^yria, Paleetine, 



1799, and the massacre of its garrison 
after capitulation has left an indelible 
stain on his name. 

The traditionfd house of Simon the 
Tanner is shown at the S.W. angle 
of the town, overlooking the sea; 
one of the rooms is converted into a 
mosque, and on a portion of its roof a 
little lighthouse now stands. Around 
it are still some tanneries. 

[^Excursion to Jenudlem, — Although 
the chief seaport in Palestine, the 
principal interest which Jaffa possesses 
to the traveller is as a starting-point 
for a pilgrimage to the Holy City. 
The journey may be done by carriage 
or on horseback. The most usual 
road is by Bamleh and Kiryet el-Eneb 
(Kirjaih-Jearim) and occupies 10 hrs. 
The road is fairly good, and comfort- 
able carriages can now be had. A 
good inn has been opened at Lairoun, 
half-way between Jafia and Jerusalem. 

Travelling in Syria is now rendered 
very easy, owing to the enterprise of 
Mr. Cook, who conveys his tourists to 
every part of the country for sums 
that formerly would have appeared 
incredible. It is even said that the 
concession for a rly. to Jerusalem has 
been granted by the Sultan. 



19. JERUSALEM.! 

Church of England. — In 1841 an 
agreement was entered into by the 
English and Prussian Governments to 
establish a bishopric of the Anglican 
Church at Jerusalem with a diocese 
embracing Mesopotamia, Chaldsea, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Abys- 
sinia. It was stipulated that the 
bishop should be nominated alternately 
by the. crowns of England and Prussia 
—the Archbishop of &nterbury having 
the right of veto with respect to those 
nominated by the latter; that care 

t CoDBUlt Murray's ' Handbook for Syria and 
Palestine'; Williams' *Holy City'; Fergus- 
son's 'Essay on the Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem ' ; * The Recovery of Jerusalem/ by 
Wilson and Warren ; * The Temple or the 
Tomb,' by Col. Warren. 




Moriah. Beyond; 01 , ^^. 

triple-topped Mount of Olivet, its ter- 1 October. Snow o 
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and February ; and sometimes late 
in the. month of March. Ice occa- 
sionally appears on the surface of the 
pools. The rains usually cease in 
April, though showers sometimes fall 
in May. The sirocco wind, which 
blows at intervals in spring and early 
summer, is the most oppressive. 

It is perfectly impossible, within the 
scope of a work like the present, to 
enter into the early history or even 
the topography of Jerusalem ; we shall 
limit ourselves to a brief description of 
the principal objects of interest in the 
city, leaving the traveller who desires 
to study the place in greater detail to 
consult the literature before quoted. 

The Oitadel. — A very prominent ob- 
ject in approaching the city from the 
W. The tower at the N.E. angle, that 
of David, is identical with "The 
Phasaelus," not with " The Tower of 
Hippicus," which latter was much 
smaller; it is an important point to 
steer from in identifying the ancient 
topography of the city. 

The Earam esh - Sherif. — First 
amonest the buildings of Jerusalem 
was the Temple, which covered part 
of the ground now occupied by the 
Haram. This is an artificial plauorm, 
supported by massive walls, built up 
from the declivities of the hill on three 
sides ; varying in altitude according to 
the nature of the ground, but greatest 
towards the S. The area withiu the 
enclosure is nearly level, and shows on 
the N. side of the mosque, and espe- 
cially at the N.W. corner, sections of 
the natural rock, cut away and levelled 
by art. Nearly in the centre of the 
enclosure is a flagged platform, about 
15 ft. above the general level, and as- 
cended by several flights of stairs. It 
is 550 ft long from N. to S., and 450 
wide. In the middle of it stands the 
octagonal mosque called Kubbet es- 
Sakhrah, beneath whose dome is an 
irregular projecting crown of natural 
rock, 5 ft. high and 60 ft across. 

The Haram is oblong, its eastern 
side measuring 1530 ft, and its 
southern 922; the W. and N. sides 



are somewhat longer than their op- 
posites. 

The Fortresi of Antonia, which was 
the fortress of the Temple as the 
T( mple was that of the city, occupied 
the whole northern section of the 
Haram. The projecting rock at the 
N.W. angle i? the site of the " Tower 
of the Comer " or Citadel of Antonia. 

The Kubbet es-Sakhrah, or ** Dome 
of the Rock," crowning the summit of 
Moriah, and the most prominent object 
in the landscape from every point of 
view. The common story of its origin 
is that the Caliph Omar, after taking 
the city, inquired where the Jewish 
Temple stood. He was conducted to 
the rock Ea-SaMirdfi by the patriarch, 
and over this he built the mosque 
which sometimes goes by his name. 
And historians say that the Caliph 
Abd-el-Melek rebuilt it after a design 
of his own. 

We confine ourselves to giving 
Fergusson's graphic description of 




C3 
KUBBET ES-8AEHBAH. 

it,t without entering into 'details 
of measurement or construction, or 
discussing the question of its early 
history. The whole controversy be- 
tween Mr. Fergusson and his opponents 
is given in ample detail by Col. Warren 

t ' Hist, of Arch.,' H. p. 304. 
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in his work, 'The Temple or the 
Tomb.' 

** The typical example of the latter 
class (circular churches with wooden 
roofs) is the church which Constantine 
erected over what he belieyed to be 
the Holy Sepulchre of Christ at Jeru- 
salem. This building is now known to 
the Moslem world as the Dome of the 
Bock, by Western Christians it is called 
the Mosque of Omar. In reality it is a 
nearly unaltered Christian building of 
the 4th century. As such its interest 
to the Christian, in marking what to 
him is one of the most sacred spots in 
the whole world is, or ought to be, 
immense. It is equally important to 
the archsBologist as being the earliest 
important ch. of its class erected wholly 
for Christian purposes, while it is even 
of more value to the architect from 
being one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the whole world. In dimen- 
sioDS it is surpassed by many, being an 
octagon of only 160 feet in diameter, 
but m richness of materials there are 
few that can be compared with it Its 
pillars are of marble of the most pre- 
cious kinds, and either belonged to the 
temple of Herod or to that erected by 
Hadrian in honour of Jupiter, on the 
same spot. Its mosaics are complete 
though very much altered in design by 
its present possessors, who have added 
painted glass in the windows, of patterns 
more beautiful and colours more ex- 
quisite than any to be found in our 
"northern Cathedrals. The design of 
this church is also singularly appro- 
priate to the purpose for which it was 
erected. The Emperor's orders were, 
'that a House of Prayer should be 
erected round the Saviour's tomb on a 
scale of rich and lavish magnificence, 
which may surpass all other in beauty, 
and the details of the building be such 
that the finest structure in any city of 
my empire may be excelled by this.' 
No orders were ever more literally or 
more successfully obeyed. The details 
still retain much of the classical pa- 
rity and elegance, but combined with 
something of mediaeval variety and 
richness : and the effect produced 
by the whole is quite unrivalled 



by any 
class. 



other known building of its 



This building, called by William of 
Tyre Templum Domini^ was assigned 
by Baldwin II. to a new military 
order, who took the name of Knights 
Templars. These, in building their 
round churches in the West, did not 
seek to imitate the Holy Sepulchre, 
but their own house, the Dome of the 
Rock, the representation of which was 
on the seal of the order. 

The rock stands 4 ft. 9i in. above 
the marble pavement at its highest 
point, and one foot at its lowest ; it 
bears the marks of hard treatment and 
rough chiselling. On the western side 
it. is cut down in 3 steps, and on the 
northern side in an irregular shape. 
At the S.W. corner is shown the 
"footprint of Mohammed," where 
the Prophet's foot last touched the 
earth, and near it the ** hand-print 
of Gabriel," where the angel seized 
the rock as it was rising with the 
Prophet ! 

The Mosque of El - Aksa.— This 
mosque stands near the S.W. comer of 
the Haram. It has been universally 
regarded by Oriental Christians and 
Frank Catholics as a ch. of the Virgin. 
The original structure has been, no 
doubt, much modified by Moham- 
medan architects ; but its form of a 
basilica, its cruciform plan, and the 
existence of certain ancient remains, 
prove that it was preceded by a 
Christian church whose ruins served 
as the kernel of the mosque. 

It was rebuilt by the third Caliph 
of the house of Abbas. On the capture 
of the city by the Crusaders it again 
became a Christian temple, and a part 
of it was occupied by the Kings of 
Jerusalem. It was the Temjplum Sala- 
monis of William of Tyre. It was 
subsequently remodelled by Saladin. 

In the interior four styles of capitals 
are noticed ; those on the thick stunted 
columns forming the centre aisle, which 
are heavy and of bad design ; those of 
the columns under the dome, which 
are of the Corinthian order, and simi- 
lar to those in the " Dome of the Bock ; " 
those on the pillars forming the western 
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boundary of the women's mosque, 
which are of the same character as 
the heayy basket-shaped capitals seen 
in the Chapel of Helena ; and those of 
the columns to the E. and W. of the 
dome, which are of basket-shape, but 
smaller and better proportioned than 
the others. 

The last are probably all of plaster, 
the Corinthian ones are of white 
marble. 

A great part of El-Aksa is covered 
with whitewash, but the interior of the 
dome is rickly decorated with marble 
and mosaic work. 06s. a magnificent 
pulpit made at Damascus and brought 
to Jerusalem by Saladin. The pecu- 
liar objects of reverence in the mosque 
are '* the tombs of the sons of Aaron " 
and the '* footprint of JesusJ 
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The Holt Sbpulchrb. 

Even with the uncertainty which 
hangs over the site of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, no spot in Jerusalem can be more 
interesting. We do not intend enter- 
ing into tiie discussion at all : the 
traveller must form his own opinion. 
We shall limit ourselves to pointing 
out what is best worth his attention 
within its walls. 

The original church containing the 
"Sacred Cave " was built by Constan- 
tine in 326, and dedicated in 335. It 
was destroyed by the Persians in 614, 
and rebuilt about 16 years after- 
wards. 

It was again destroyed b]f the Caliph 
Hakim in 1010, and rebuilt in 1048. 
During the rule of the Crusaders all 
was remodelled and new shrines added ; 
the present facade was built with the 
chapel over Golgotha. The buildings 
remained in the state in which the 
Crusaders left them till 1808, when 
they were partly destroyed by fire. 
It was not without long negotiation 
that permission was obtained firom the 
Porte for their re-edification; at last 
the work was completed and the new- 
church consecrated in 1810. It is 
entered from a paved court of which 
the fii9ade occupies the northern 
side. 



** The church being so much en- 
cumbered with other buildings, the 
only part of the exterior which makes 
any pretension to architectural magni- 
ficence is the southern double portal. 
This is a rich and elegant example 
of the style of ornamentation preva- 
lent in Sicily and southern Italy in 
the 12th century, but its most elabo- 
rate decoration is supplied by two 
rich cornices of classical date, built in 
unsymmetrically as string-courses 
amongst details belonging to the 
Crusades. These undoubtedly belong 
to the times of Constantine, and are 
probably fragments of his basilica."t 

The Interior. — The entrance-door is 
in the end of the S. transept; but 
from the peculiar arrangement of the 
chapels of Golgotha on the rt, and 
the filling up of the arch admitting to 
the nave in front, it has the appear- 
ance of a vestibule. In front of the 
door is a marble slab surrounded by a 
low railing, with several lamps sus- 
pended over it. This is the Stone of 
Unction (1 on the Plan), upon which 
the Lord's body was laid for anoint- 
ing. The real stone lies below the 
marble, which has been placed here to 
protect the relic from the hands of 
pilgrims. Turning to the 1. and ad- 
vancing a few paces, we observe in 
the passage a circular stone with a 
railing over it (2) ; it marks the spot 
on which the Virgin stood when the 
body of Jesus was anointed. 

We now enter the Botundat 67 ft. 
in diameter, encircled by 18 piers, 
supporting a clerestory and dome. A 
vaulted aisle runs round the western 
half ; it is divided into compartments, 
and portioned among the various sects. 
Over it are two ranges of galleries. 

In the centre stands the Holt 
Sepulchre, covered by a building 26 
ft. long by 18 broad, pentagonal at the 
W. end. It is cased in yellow and 
white stone, ornamented with slender 
semi-columns and pilasters, and sur- 
mounted by a dome resembling a 
crown. The entrance is on the E., 
where a low door opens from a small 
area into the first apartment (3), called 

f Fergosson's *Hi8t. of Arch. 
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the Chapel of the Angel — for here, it 
is said, the ansel sat on the stone that 
had been rolled away fVom the door of 
the Sepulchre. In the middle of the 
floor, on a pedestal, is the stone itself. 
Some affirm, however, that the real 
stone was stolen by the Armenians, 
and is now in the chapel of the Palace 
of Caiaphas, outside the Zion Gate. 
At the western extremity of this ante- 
chamber is a door, through which a 
strong light is shed. Stooping low, 
we enter, and stand within the Sepul- 
chre (4). It is a quadrangular vault, 
about 6 ft. by 7, with a domed roof 
supported ou short marble pillars. 
The sepulchral couch occupies the 
whole of the rt. side ; it is raised 2 ft. 
above the floor, and is covered with a 
slab of white marble, cracked through 
the centre, and much worn by the lips 
of pilgrims. The slab serves as an 
altar, and is garnished with a profusion 
of ornaments and a bas-relief of the 
Besurrection. Over it lamps of gold 
and silver burn, shedding a brilliant 
light. The vault is said to be hewn 
in the rock ; but no rock is now seen ; 
the floor, tomb, walls — all are marble ; 
while the upper part is so blackened 
by the smoke of lamps and incense 
that it is impossible to see what it is 
composed of. 

The Botunda and its Adjuncts. — 
Behind the Sepulchre, clinging to its 
wall, is the humble oratory of the 
Copts (5). Proceeding to the western 
side of the Rotunda, we enter a little 
chapel of the Syrians, extending into 
a semicircular apse, from which a low 
door opens into a rock-hewn grotto. 
Getting candles, we enter, and observe 
on the opposite side two loculi. In 
the floor are two other grave-like pits, 
about 3 ft. long. These — some say 
those in the floor, others those in the 
wall — ^are the tombs of Joseph of 
Ariraathea and Nioodemus. Consi- 
derable importance has of late been 
attached to them, as tending to prove 
that there were ancient tombs at this 
place, and that therefore it must have 
been without the city. 

Returning to the Rotunda and 
crossing to its northern side, we 
observe a passage leading through a 



section of the aisle to the northern 
apse, and through this tor a courtyard, 
in which is a large subterranean 
cistern called the Well of Helena (7). 
Returning again to the Rotunda, 
and turning round a pier to the 1., we 
enter the Frank section of the build- 
ing. There is here an open space 
forming a vestibule to the chapel. In 
advancing we pass first a round marble 
stone let into the pavement (8), where 
Christ appeared to Mary Magdalene. 
A few feet farther, another stone, like 
a star, shows the spot where Mary 
stood (9). On the northern side of 
the vestibule we ascend a few steps, 
and enter 

The Chapel of the Aj^parition, so 
called because here, tradition affirms, 
our Lord appeared to His mother after 
the Resurrection. Near the centre of 
the floor the spot is shown where 
our Lord stood (10) ; and between 
this and the altar is a marble slab 
marking the place where the crosses 
were laid after their discovery by 
Helena (11). On the S. side of the 
altar is a niche, now covered over (12), 
containing a fragment of a porphyry 
colainn, called the column of the 
Flagellation, being a piece of that to 
which the Saviour was bound when 
scourged by order of Pilate. A round 
hole IS left in the covering, through 
which a long stick is thrust by the 
pilgrim till it touches the column, and 
then drawn out and kissed. 

In this chapel is still performed the 
interesting ceremony of investing such 
as are deemed worthy with the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Although 
this no longer confers the same high 
social distinction it once did, its as- 
sociations are among the most heroic 
of any order in Christendom. It re- 
quired that the aspirant be of the 
Catholic faith and of noble birth. 
Kneeling before the superior of the 
Latin convent, he answers the various 
questions proposed, joins in the prayer 
of consecration, and is girt with the 
sword and spurs of the heroic Godfrey ; 
— relics that cannot be handled even 
now without some glow of feeling ; 
these are still preserved in the sa- 
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cnsty a4JoimQg the church. There 
can be little doabt that they are 
genaine. 

Ketoming to the vestibule, we enter 
a corridor on the 1. running eastward, 
parallel to the aisle of the Greek ch. 
At the eastern end, two steps down, 
is a low dark chamber, 19 n. by 17, 
partly hewn in the rock. The yaulted 
roof rests on rude piers, and at the E. 
end is an altar with a dim lamp. This 
is styled by a tradition as old as the 
12th cent the ''prison of our Lord'' 
(13). It looks like an old reservoir. 
On the rt side of the door, without, is 
an altar, beneath which is a stone with 
two holes in it (14), dignified by the 
title of the " Bonds of Christ." 



The Greek Church, — Crossing the 
northern aisle from the prison^ we 
enter the Oreek ch. by a side door. 
It is the nave of the great building, 
but is now divided from the aisles by 
high wooden partitions, carved and 
gilt. This nave is curiously arranged. 
On the W. it opens by a pointed arch 
into the Rotunda, directly facing the 
entrance to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Within this arch is the centrid lan- 
tern, supported by 4 piers about 40 ft. 
apart, and 52 mgh. At the eastern 
end the nave terminates in a semi- 
circle of piers, outside which the aisle 
runs uninterruptedly. The length of 
the nave is 98 fu and the brcHwlth 40. 
The style was originally JEtomanesque, 
corresponding to the southern fa9ade ; 
but having been much iojured by the 
fire in 1806, it was -reconstructed more 
in accordance with Greek taste. The 
arches and piers of the lantern still 
preserve their former chamcter, and 
will be regarded with interest as 
memorials of the Crusades. To under- 
stand the singuhUr fbrm ,aad arrange 
meats of this ch., it must be remem- 
bered that when buiU by the Crusaders 
it was intended for a choir onbr, and 
adapted to the Latin service. A con- 
vent of Augustinian canons was placed 
in possession ; but when the Crusaders 
were expelled, the Greeks got posses- 
sion and have since retain^ it. Ac* 
cocdingly it is now fitted in their 
manner with a huge ▼ogden screen 

IMediterranean,'} 



cutting off the seDiicircular apse and 
half the presbytery. The high altar 
(15) stands in the centre tit meaps^; 
with the patriarch's throne (16) behind 
it. The choral seats still remaita on 
each side, between the piers. Beside 
the &£. pier of the lantern is placwl 
the $eat of the patriarch of Jerusalem 
(17); iM^d at the (^poate: one are 
chairs for such of the ot^r patriarehs 
as niay be present (18). Beneath tiie 
centre of the lantern is a circle of 
marble pavement, on which stands a 
short marble column (19), said by a 
tradition as old as the 8th cent, to mark 
the centre of the earth! 

The Aisle encircles the ch., com- 
municating on each side with the 
transepts and Rotunda, and forming 
the usual procession-paUi of Roman- 
esque buildungs. 

Betnmiog to this aisle by the door 
opposite the prison, we resume our 
walk. We soon con^e to a little apse 
on the left (20), with an altar dedi- 
cated to St. liOQginas the centurion, 
who, according to the Gospel of Nico-( 
demus, pierced the side of our Saviour. 
In this place, it is said, was once pre- 
served the tiUe which Pilate affixed 
to the cross. It has been removed to 
Rome, where it may be seen in the ch. 
of Santa Croce in Oeru»ail^mne* A 
few paces Ikrther, at the £. end of the 
building, is (21) the **Chak>el of the 
Division of the Vestmeots;" being 
buUt, according to tradition, over the 
spot where the soldiers divided iha 
raiment of Christ. A few feet south* 
ward is a door leadiag to the 

Chapel of JETeiena^-H-We descend a 
flight of steps, and enter the Inost 
striking building connected with the 
Church of the Sepolchre. It is 16 ft 
below the level of the Rotunda^ and 
measures 51 ft by 43, beil^ divided 
into nave and aisles by two coiiimna 
on each side, supporting a groined roof .* 
In the centre of the roof is a cupola, 
having four windows, the only lights 
of the chapeL The arehiteotiire i» 
massive and eryptUke ; the oolmnns 
are dwarf, with capitals of eariy Bysan- 
tine character. At tbe eutafti' end td 
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the northern aisle Ib an apse with an 
altar (23), dedicated to St. Dimas, the 
Pmiteni Thief, At the end of the 
naye is another altar ^24), dedicated to 
St. Helena; and on its S. side, in a 
break of the wall, stands a patriarchal 
chair of marble (25), said to be that in 
which Helena sat while snperintendiog 
the search for the tme cross. Near 
the eastern end of the S. is a staircase 
hewn in the rock, leading down to 

The Chtifpd o/ ikQ Invention of the 
Cro88 — an irregularly-shaped vault 
about 20 feet across, excavated in the 
rock. Here were dug up, as tradition 
affirms, the three crosses, the crown 
of thorns, the nails, the inscription, &c. 

In a recess on the 8. side (28) an 
altar and crucifix stand on the spot 
where the True Cross was found. 
This chapel is one of special sanctity. 
The vault was evidently an old cis- 
tern ; perhaps connected with the ^eat 
cistern of Helena, which adjoins it on 
the N. The Chi4>el of the Invention 
of the Oross belongs to the Latins, and 
that of Helena to the Armenians ; but 
the several sects are permitted to visit 
them in turns. They both lie under 
the Abyssinian convent. 

CMgotka and its Chapels. — Ascend- 
ing again to the great aisle, we have on 
our left, on leaving the staircase (29), 
the Chapel of the Mocking. Here be- 
neath the iitar is a fragment of a 
column of grey marble, on which the 
Jews made our Saviour sit "while they 
crowned Him with thorns." 

Advancing up ^e aisle to the place 
where it joins the S. transept, we 
observe on the left a flight of steps 
(30) leading to the Chapel of (M^tha, 
Golgotha is a Hebrew word signifying 
**a skull.*' The Latin synonym is 
Calvaria^ from which is the English 
" Calvary." It is never called a mount 
or hill in Scripture. There was a 
singular tradition, as early as the time 
of Origen, that the body of Adam was 
buried in Golgotha; but there is no 
evidence that the Golgotha referred to 
hy Origen was the rock now within the 
Ghur^li of the Sepulchre. The author 
of the 'Jerusalem Itineraty' is the 



first who mentions the latter Golgotha ; 
calling it a " little hill" (montieulus). 
The chapels of Golgotha stand on a 
rock elevated about 15 ft. above the 
floor of the aisle. 

Ascending the steps, we enter a 
vaulted chamber with a marble floor : 
this, is the Chapel of the Elevation of 
{he OrosSy and belongs to the Greeks. 
At the eastern end is a platform 10 ft. 
by 6, raised about 18 in. above the 
floor; in its centre stands the altar, 
and under it a bole in the marble 
slab communicating with a similar one 
in the natural rock. Here we are told 
the Saviour's cross was fixed (31^. 
Near it on the rt. is another opening m 
the marble to lay bare the rent in the 
rock occasioned by the earthquake. 
The holes for the crosses of the two 
thieves are shown on the right and left. 
Adjoining this chapel on the S. is the 
Latin Chapel of the Crucifixion, so 
called because it stands on the spot 
where Christ was nailed to the cross. 
The Chapel is an upper chamber, not 
standing on the rock at all, but upon a 
crypt, now used as a vestry and in no 
way venerated I Quaresimus suggests a 
solution of this anomtdy. The ground 
beneath the chapel was removed by 
Helena and conveyed to Rome, so that 
the chapel still occupies the trm posi- 
tion in space where the event it com- 
memorates occurred 1 In the S. wall is 
a barred window, looking into a small 
exterior chapel (formerly the porch) 
dedicated to Notre Dame des Doweurs ; 
and marking the place, in space of 
course, where the Virgin Mary stood 
during- the Crucifixion. 

At the W. end of the Latin chapel 
a ffight of stiiirs leads down to the 
transept, terminating within the great 
door. Descending by these, and turn- 
irig to the it., we enter the Chapel of 
Adan^—tk low, crypt-like chamber, 
lying under the western end of the 
Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross. 
At the further end is an apse, hewn 
in the rock. On passing the door we 
have on our left the spot where once 
stood the tomb of Godfrey, the first 
Latin king of Jerusalem. It was a 
roof^hkped monument olf fine por- 
phyry, with vertical gable-ends and 
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ornamental edges — supported on four 
dwarf twisted columns, resting on a 
plinth of marble. On the sloping 
snrface was the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

Hicjaoet inclytus 

Dux Godefridiia dc Bnlion. 

Qui tofcam istam Terrsm 

Acquifllvit Coltoi GhristiMio : 

Oa^nB Anim* rqpiet cum ChiiBto. Amen. 

The tomb of Baldwin, his brother and 
successor on the throne, stood opposite 
on the rt hand of the door. Both were 
defaced by the Gharisnnians in 1244 ; 
and subsequently by the fiinatical 
Greeks, because they commemorated 
Latin princes. When the church was 
restored in 1810 they were wholly 
destroyed. These ntes are in a resti- 
bnle — passing which we are shown the 
Tomb of MekMzedekf 

The HcHy Fire. ^ A description of 
the Church of the Sepulchre could 
hardly be considered complete with- 
out some account of the miracle of 
the Holy Fire. On the Easter five of 
each year it is affirmed that a flame 
descends from heaven into the Holy 
Sepulchre, kindling all the lamps and 
candles there. The Greek patriarch 
or his representative enters the tomb 
at the prescribed time ; and the fire 
soon appearing is given out to the 
excited multitude through a hole in 
the northern wall. The origin of this 
extraordinary scene is involved in 
mystery. Eusebius tells a singular 
legend of the transubstantiation of 
water into oil for the use of the lamps 
on Easter Eve in Jerusalem; but in 
the 9th cent it began to be believed 
that an angel came and lighted the 
lamps which hung over the Sepul- 
chre. 

Originally all the churches partook 
in the ceremony of the Holy Pire, but 
one by one they have fallen away. 
And unless they are greatly mis- 
represented, the enlightened members 
of the Greek Church would gladly dis- 
continue the ceremony, could tbey 
venture on such a shock as this step 
would give to the devotion and faith of 
the thousands who yearly come far and 



near, over land and sea, for this sole 
object. 

Hospital of St. John. — On the op- 
posite side of the narrow street that 
runs eastward past the Church of the^ 
Sepulchre stands a pictaresqae Gothic 
gateway, once the principu entmnoe 
to the Palace of the Order of St John.' 
This interesting building is now the 
property of Prussia, and has lately 
been cleared of rubbish and thoroughly 
explored. 

The Greek Oonyent of OonitiULtine 
stands on the W. side of the Church <£f 
the Sepulchre, with which an arched 
passage over Christian Street connects 
It. It is the official residence of the 
Greek patriarch. 

The Latin Ckmrent of Bt. Salvador 
stands on very high ground near the 
N.W. angle of the city. It formerly 
belonged to the Georgians, but was 
bought and enlarged by the Iiatins, 
about A.D. 1691, when they were 
driven out of the C<Bnaculum. The 
church is dedicated to St. John the 
Divine, and is frequented bv such of 
the native inhabitants and foreign 
residents as donform to the Latin 
ritual. The Com Nuova is the hos« 
telry of the convent, in which pil-^ 
grims, without respect to fkith, are 
permitted to sojourn for a fortnight 

The Armenian Ck>nvent is the 
largest in the city, and its buUdings 
the most commooious and comfort* 
able. It formerly belonged to the 
Georgians, who founded it in the Ilth 
cent ; the church occupies the tra- 
ditional site of St. James's martyrdom. 

The Chorch of St James is, witli 
the exception of that of the Sepul- 
chre, the largest in the city. In the 
richness of its decorations and sacred 
vestments it is unequalled; but every- 
thing is tawdry and in the worst style 
of Oriental barbarism. 

The Syrian Ckmrent of St. Mark is 
in a narrow street on the north-eastern 
side of Zion, and is one of the oldest 
m Jenualen. It is req>eeted by aU 
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the Christian sects as the Jiome of 
St Mark ; and it has a fall comple- 
ment of traditions and relics. 

The Convent of the Cross is situated 
in a fdiallow valley, about 1| m. W. 
of the city. It is a large rectangular 
baiiding) with massive walls, and a 
low portal gaarded by a heavy iron 
door. Such strength was, and still is, 
needed to defend the inmates from 
hostile Arabs, who are always prowl* 
ing about the half-desolate country. 
Only a few years ago some of these 
wretches effected an entrance during 
the night, and murdered the superior. 
After lying long half-ruinous, the 
convent has be^i thoroughly repaired 
by the Greeks, and many extensive 
additions made to it, so as to fit it for 
a collegiate establishment. Kussian 
gold has done wonders with the Old 
walls and gloomy corridors ; while it 
has built halls, chambers and xe- 
fectories which would not diserace 
an English university. The en. is 
well worth a visit. The w«lls are 
covered with faded fresooes> and 
some beautiful pieces of mosaic pave- 
ment remain beneath the dome. The 
altar-screen is curiously painted in 
compartments intended to illustrate 
the history of the wood of the cross, 
from the time it was planted by Abra- 
ham and Noah, till the Crucifixion. 
Behind this, in an apse, is the sanc- 
tum, in the centre of which, beneath 
the altar, is a circular hole, bor- 
dered with silver, marking the spot 
en whidi the tree of the cross grew. 

The Via Bolorosa commences with 
the Patace of Pilate, now the gover- 
nor's 8erai, Here, on the 1., are 2 
old arches built up, where the Sdala 
Santa, or staircase leading to the 
Judgment Hall, stood, until removed 
by Constantine to the Basilica of St. 
John L«ateran. On the opposite side 
is the Gimreh of the FlagtUation, so 
called from the. tradition that on its 
site Christ was scourged. Others 
call it the ** Churdi of tiie Crowning 
with Thorns." A few paces west- 
Ward the street is spanned by the 
Eeoe Hofino Arth. On tbe right of 



this arch has been built the Con- 
vent of the Sisters of Zion, which 
well repays a visit It is a model of 
cleanliness and order, and the female 
schools taught bv the sisters appear 
to be well conducted. Behind the 
altar in the adjoining chapel is one of 
the two side arches of the Ecce Homo 
Arch. Beneath the convent extensive 
cisterns were found, hewn in tiie rock, 
and perhaps (triginallv comiected with 
the water supply of uie Haram. We 
now descend an easy slope, having on 
the rt. the Austrian Hospioe, and 
turn sharply to the 1. into the street 
coming from the Damascus Gate-* 
passing on our way the spot where 
the Saviour fainted under the cross; 
and then the spot where, meeting the 
Virgin, He said, Scdve Mater! In 
the bottom of the valley is pointed 
out the House of Dives, Turnine 
another sharp comer to the rt, and 
ascending the hill, we have on the 1. 
the place of Christ*« second fall under 
the cross ; and then the House of SL 
Veronica, The ascent, hence to the 
Church of the Sepulchre is con- 
siderable, and the street has a pic- 
turesque aspect The pavement is 
f^gg^, the walls on each side prison- 
like, pierced here and there with a 
low aoor and- grated window ; while 
a succession of archways shroud 
portions of it in gloom, even when 
the intervals are lighted up by the 
bright sun of noonday. 

Just at the western termination of 
the Via Dolorosa tradition places the 
Porta Judiciaria, the site of which 
is supposed to be marked by a single 
upright shaft at the angle of the 
street and the bazaar. 

Amongst other works of the Cru- 
saders is the Church of St. Anne, the 
Virgin's Mother, about 100 yds. N.W. 
of St Stephen's Gate. It is a small 
building divided into 3 aisles, each 
terminating in an apse and covered 
with intersecting vaults, with a dome 
on tiie intersection between nave and 
transept. It now belongs to the 
French, by whom it has been restored. 
One of th|e most interesting recent 
diseoveries is the Fool of Bethesda 
within the iudosure of this church. 
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connected irith it are of conne pointed 
oat; the house of ^mon, tnat of 
Martha and Marj, and the. tomb of 
Lazaras. 

Retracing his steps and descending 
the Mount of Qliyes a little farther to 
the S., he reaches the TomlM of the 
Xrepheta. Through a long descend- 
ing ^lery the first part of irhich is 
winding, he enters a circular chamber 
24 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. high, 
having a hole in its roof, trough 
which an entrance may be also 
obtained. From this chamber 2 
parallel galleries, 10 ft. high and 5 
wide, are carried southwards through 
the rock for about 60 ft.; a thud 
diverges &£.» extending 40 ft. Thejr 
are connectt;d by 2 cro6S*ga11eries in 
concentric curves, one at their extreme 
end, the other in the middle. The 
outer one is 115 ft. long, and has a 
range of 30 locull on the level of its 
floor» radiating outwards. Two small 
chambers with similar loculi also 
open into it. 

M. Ganneau discovered, under the 
plaster which covers the walls, a 
number of Greek inscriptionSi The 
greater part of them are proper names, 
with theusnal formulse, .** Here lieth,'* 
and ''Courage! none is immortal." 
The inscriptions are placed over Uie 
loculi where the bodies lie ; and the 
crosses which accompany them show 
their CSiristian origin. The date may 
be about the 5th cent. 

Thence he may descend to the 
Valley of Jehoshf^hat, which, like 
every bill and valley around the Holy 
City, is studded with tombs. Indeed, 
tombs are fax more numerous than 
houses at Jerusalem. Conspicuous 
amongst these is the so-called Tomb 
of Zechwiah, out in the rock, but 
standing free; each side i$ ad<»:ned 
with Ionic pillars, and square piers at 
Passing the sununit, the wide I the aA^les, the whole crowned, with a 



One or two walks around Jerusalem 
will enable the traveller to see all the 
most important objects of interest, but 
to study them as they deserve to be 
studied much more time will be 
necessary. Every step is holy ground 
and replete with associations of Pro* 
phets and Apostles, and One greater 
than all. 

He may commence his excursions at 
St. Stephen's Gate, outside of which is 
the traditional scene of that Sunt's 
martyrdom. Descending the Valley of 
Jefaoshaphat or of the Kidron, and 
crossing the bridge, he sees on his 1. 
the Cha^ and Jumb of the Virgin, 
a low buildinff standing on the N. 
side of a GtoSl court Entering the 
door, he descends a broad staircase of 
60 steps to the gloomy chapel, which 
seems to have been excavated in the 
rock. On the right hand in descend- 
ing are pointed out the: Ibmba of 
Joaehiai «nd Aana. Close to ift is the 
Grotto of the Agony, a dark and ir- 
regular cave. 

Just beyond the ibridge, to the S. 
of the preceding, is a small enclosure, 
tiie reputed Oethaemaiie, within which 
are several, venerable olive-trees, its 
chief attraction. 

Between these two holy places 
passes the ancient road to the top of 
Olivet. On reaching the sunmiit, 
within the little village of Kefr et- 
TuTy is the Ohureh €^ the Asoanaion, 
a modem chapel covering the sup- 
posed spot whence our Lord ascended 
to heaven. It is connected with a 
mosque and is in charge of a Dervish. 
The imprint of the &viour's foot is 
even pointed out Although the tra- 
dition regarding this spot is one of the 
oldest connected with this holy cil^, 
yet it does not ftilfil the description u 
Scripture, '* And He led them oat as 

FAR AS TO BeTHAMT." 



panorama eastward opens before him, 
extending as ffir as the valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. A short 
walk thence takes him to Bethany, 
now EJrAtariyehi a poor village 
situated on*the eastern slope of Olivet, 
about 1^ m. distant from Jerusalem. 



pvnumdflU roof. Ko cav;e or sepulchral 
chamber bas be«n found in it. Near 
it is another, known as the Tomb of 
Abaalonif with a nearly identical base- 
ment, but surmounted by a structural 
spire. 
Continuing to descend the valley of 



The sites of all the sacred iucidentB | the Kidron, ou the £. side is ke/r 
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Sikian or tildun, and oh the W. the 
Tonntain of the Virgin, or Ain 0mm 
d^Deraj, The water springa from the 
bottom of a cave 25 ft deep, excarated 
in the rock of Ophel. A tradition 
asserts that the Virgin came here to 
wash the SaTionr's clothes. Continn- 
ing the walk down the Kidron abont 
310 yards, the traveller reaches a 
verdant spot, sprinkled with trees 
and cnltiTated. This is the site of 
the **King't Gaxden," mentioned by 
Nefaemiah as beside ihe '' Pool of 
Siloah"(iii. 16). 

Turning up to the rt., he passes the 
projecting cliff of Ophel, and soon 
stands beside Biloah's Pool. It is a 
reservoir 53 ft. long, 18 wide, and 19 
deep; in part broken away at the 
western end. The masonry is modem. 

No fountain about Jerusalem has 
obtained such a wide celebrity as 
Siloah, and yet it is onl^ 3 times 
mentioned in Scripture. Isaiah speaks 
of '< the waters of Shiloah that flow 
softly " (viii. 6) ; Nehemiah says 
Shallum built *' the wall of theiKwl of 
Siloah by the king's garden'' (iii. 15), 
and oar Saviour commanded the 
blind man, ** Go, wash in the pool of 

l^loam He went his iray, 

therefore, and washed, and came 
seeing " (John ix. 7). 

A very andent Hebrew inscription 
was discovered in the rock*out channel 
q£ this pool, narrating how tiie work 
was executed. It has been assigned 
to the 7th century, b.€. 

The German explorer. Dr. Gnthe, 
has discovered on tho slope of Ophel 
remains of the city wall which de- 
fended the entrance of the Tyroposon 
VaUey, with oUier ancient vesti^. 
He has also laid bare a great portion 
of the Crasadersf stables situated out^ 
-side the Damascus gate. 

SnrBogd, called 1^ the Arabs Bir 
Eyub, •* The Well of Jacob," and by 
Franks << The Well of Nehemiah," is 
situated in the bottom of the Kidron, 
a little below its junction with 
Hinnom. 

Entering now the Valley of Hinnom, 
and about half'Way up the southern 
side, is the reputed site of ^ee^ 



danubf bought with the 30 pieces of 
silver, the price of our Lord's betrayal. 
It is a lonff, vaulted building of ma* 
sonry, in front of a precipice of rock, 
behind which is a natural cave. The 
interior is excavated to the depth of 
about 21 ft, thus forming an immense 
charnel-house. The cli£b on the 
southern side of this valley are honey- 
combed with tombs, small gloomy 
caves, with narrow doorways and 
hardly any architectural decoration. 

Higher up the valley and on the 
southern brow of Mount Zion, is a 
group of buildings over the vault said 
to ccmtain the Tomb of David. Here 
is said to be the " upper room " where 
the Lord's supper was instituted, hence 
called the Ccmaculwn. The room is 
50 ft. long by 30 wide, and decidedly 
ancient. The buildings belong to the 
Mohammedans, but the Latin monks 
are permitted to continue the practice 
of waging the pilgrims' feet bere on 
Maundy Thursday. 

Between the Ccenaculnm and the 
Ziou Gate is a building surrounded 
by a high wall, which has been 
di^ified by the tiUe Palaoe of 
Caiaphas. This appears to have been 
built by the Armenians, in whose 
hands it stUl remains ; the sites of all 
the events connected with our Saviour's 
detention there, and his denbU by 
Peter, are pointed out ! 

Still higher up the valley and W. 
of the Coenaculum is the Birket e«- 
SuUaiiy or Lower Pool of Gihon. The 
aqueduct firom Bethlehem, to supply 
the Temple, crosses the Valley oS 
Hianom on 9 low arches just above this 
pool ; it then siweeps round the south- 
em brow <^ Zion, and enters the city 
above the Tyropcson. To the N.W. 
is the Upper Pool of Oihon^ or Birhet 
d-MamuM, 

To the N. of the city, ^ m. from 
the Damascus Gate, and 60 yards to 
the rt of the Nablous road, are the 
Tombs of the Xingi, or Tomb of 
Helerui, 

M. de Saulcy supposes them to be 
the tombs of the kings of Judah. Mr. 
Fergusson maintains that *' their archi- 
tecture is undoubtedly later than the 
Christian era, and the slab, which De 
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Saolcy OBlls the ccnrer of the saf oo- 
phagos of David, is eeriainly more 
modem than the time of Ckmetawtine," 
Mr. Williams believes them to be the 
" moDuiuents of Herod/' aad ooosiders 
their splendour and extent entirely 
aoited to the magnificent ideas of that 
great monarch. Dr. Schultz identi* 
Ses them ^itb the '* Boyal Tombs " 
mentioned by Jos^bus in the line of 
Agrippa's wall. And Dr. Kobinson 
affirms that this is'the Tomb of Helena^ 
the widowed Queen; of Monobasus, 
King of Adiabene. 

Excursions in the Neighbourhood, 

Interesting excursions may be 
made to 

Bethlehem, Hebron, the Pools of 
Solomon, Bethany, Dead Sea, Jordan, 
&c.] 



20. Jaffa to Beybout. 

Ketnrning now to the coast ;— 

a. About 28 m. to the N. of Jaffa 
is Kaiseriehf (Csesarea ' Paiasstina), 
This capital c^ Herod is entirelv 
ruined; but it has been explored, 
and the drcuit of its walls traced by 
Lieut. Conder. The most interesting 
of the i remains is the port ; unfortu- 
nately it is not only utterly destroyed, 



In the bay formed by this N. ahor« 
of this promontory is 

0. Haiilliu (Pop. 5000.) 
%The ancient Helbah (Judges i. 31) 
and the Soaminum of St. Jerome and 
Eusebius, now-^^anks to the German 
Colony established here— after Beyrout, 
the most rising and prosperons place in 
Syria. Its present popalation of 5000 
contains 2000 Christians, 2000 Mo- 
hammedans, and 1000 Jews. There is 
a mosque, a Greek and a Latin eh. 
The Carmelite convent has a school for 
boys, and the '* Dames de Naaareth " 
one for girls; but the cause of its 
rapid prosperity is undoubtedly the 
German Colony founded in 1869 by a 
religious body called ** The Society of 
the Temple." Members of this com- 
munity gatiiered here ft^om the Father- 
land, Switserland, Russia and the 
United States, for the double purpose 
of elevating the moral condition of the 
Syrians by the example of a well- 
conducted industrial establishment 
and of affording them spiritual iu- 
striictioii. 

In spite of many obstades and diffi- 
culties, this deserving eolony has in- 
creased from year to year. It has 
built substantial stone houses, laid out 
pleasant gardens and vineyards, carried 
on a good system of agriculture, esta- 
I blisheid various trades and industries, 



but many of the stones have been and possesses a well-organised hotel. 



carried off for the rebuilding of Akka, 
and of many private buildings in Jaffiei 
and Beyrout. It was equal in extent 
to that of the Piraeus, and consisted 
of an immense breakwater, affording 
.a shelter from the western and south- 
western gales. . Cfldsarea waa closely 
connected with the history of the Early 
Church, and was ^e birth-place of 
many distinguished men; amonest 
others of Eusebius, the father of eccle- 
siastical history, and of Procopius, the 
historian of Justinian's wars« 

b. Farther N. is the promontory of 
Carmel, the scene of Elijah's sacrifice, 
with its magnificent convent, the 
most pleasant resting-place the weary 
traveller caa meet with in Palestine. 



a soap-manu&ctory and a flour-wind- 
mill, quite-unlcnown before in this part 
of the world. 

The anchorag;e at Haiffii issafe during 
the summer mohlte, and its port might 
bemade, with comparatively Utile cost, 
much more commodious and secure. 
Its exports consist of cerealSi sesame, 
cotton, diveoil and hides ; and if the 
favourite idea of the German colony, 
a nulway to the Hauran, could be 
realised, Haoffii would no doubt become 
the great commercial emporium of 
Southern Syria. 

There is regular comrnnnication by 
omnibus with Akka, and the German 
Colony has constructed a goodcarriage- 
road mland as far as Nazareth, where 
it meets the ordinary tourists' route 
taee'Eaodbook for Syria and Pftlestioe.' | between Jerusalem and Damascus. 
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^omstimeii thaet U Qommmiication by 
carriage with Jaffa. 

The Carmelite C^onvent is only half 
an hour's walk from the town. 
: Aliltl«totheN. is 

d. Akk» or AoiU5,the ancient Ptole- 
mai$^ a town more closely oonneoted 
with European history than any other 
in Syria. Ntfoleon called it me key 
of Palestine ; and daring the last 700 
yrs., ttfom Baldwin to Napier, it has 
been grasped by many a rnde hand. 
Its situation is peculiar. It is almost 
a fortress in the sea. It is built on a 
triaB|:ular tongue of land, which pro- 
jects iQa south' westerly direction from 
the plain, forming the northern limit 
of the bay of Haiffa. From the point 
of this tongue the ruins of a mole 
extend eastward, enclosing a little 
harbour* now nearly filled up with 
sand. Massive fortifications defend 
the town towards the sea ; while on 
the land side there is a double ram- 
part, with a fosse and glacis. Few 
xemsiijds of antiqaity are to he met 
with, and many of the columns* &c., 
■whicli t^e ito he seen built into the 
jawo^a0s^an/l k>ufles,were obtained fnnm 
C^sareaj . Ty ve and Aacalon. . 

Now the trttyeller sails aloBg the 
^classic " Coasts of Tyre and Sidon," 
the land of the Phoenicians, whose 
commercial enterprise has gained for 
them as great a celebrity as their con- 
nection with sacred history. 

a. BvXf the modem representative of 
Tf R6, " the Mistressof the Seas," *' the 
.Cr^dA^ qf Commerce," contains about 
3000 inhaliitants. Her harbour shelters 
a few wretched fishiag^boats, and her 
whole ;tni4c coMists of a few balea of 
cotton, and tobacco. 

One is reminded at every glonee of 
the proph^ci^s uttered agmiast this city : 
. — '*AAd they shsiU make a spoil of thy 
riches, and make a prey of thy mer- 
chandise ; ,wA, they shall break down 
thy walls, and d^troy thy pleasant 
houses. • . • They shidl lament over 
.thee, saying, What city is like Tyms, 
like the destroyed in the midst of the 
sea? " C^ek. xxvi. 12 ; xxvii. 32). 



Tyre has bc«n c^n destroyed. 
Ruins on the top of mins cover the 
peninsula, and are strewn among the 
W8ves» round it There was a Phcsni- 
eian Tp«> ^^ *^ Roman Tyre, and a 
medissval Tyre^ each built on the ruins 
of its predecessor ; and now there is a 
modern Tyre standing over them all. 
This explains the strange and motley 
aspeet of the remains. Within the 
modem town the only diing worthy of 
notice is the old ch., in the south- 
eastern angle, one of the most vener- 
able monuments of Christianity. It 
was once a large and splendid edifice, 
and is most probably that for which 
EXisebins wrote a consecration sermon, 
still extant in his ' Ecclesiastical His^ 
tory.' 

Here also the historian of the Cru- 
sades, William, archbishop of Tyre, 
presided for 10 yrs.; and here, too, 
says Stanley, "lie, far .away from 
Hohenstanffen or Salzburg, the bones 
of the great Eimperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa; brought thither after the long 
funeral procession which passed down 
the whole coast from Tarsus to Tyre, 
to lav his remains in this famous spot, 
beside the dust of a fhr greater man— 
Origen. 



** 



[An excursion of 1) hr. may be 
made to the Tomb of Hikam, Kuhr 
Bairan, on the hill side nearly E. of 
the town. It is an immense sarco- 
phagus of limestone, hewn out of a 
single block 12 ft hmg, 8 wide, and 
6 high; covered by a lid, slightly 
pyramidal, 5 ft. in thickness; — ^the 
whole resting on a pedestal about 
10 ft. high, composed of 8 layers of 
masonry, the upper stones projecting 
a few inches. The moiiument is 
perfect, though weather-beaten. The 
entrance to it is an aperture broken 
through the eastern end. A tradition 
received by all classes and sects in 
the country, makes this the tomb of 
Hiram, Solomon's friend and ally.] 

f. BeyondTyre is Sarepta, Zarephathy 
where dwelt Elijah's "poor widow 
woman,*' and still farther N., Saida, 
the representative of the Great Sidon, 
which once divided with Tyre the 
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empire of the seas, now a town of 
9000 inhabitaats, prodacing. a little 
tobacco, nlk, and fruit, bat without a 
boat in its harbour, which is neither 
a^noachable in bad weather nor ser- 
viceable in good. The moat prominent 
features in the town are the two 
castles built bjr the Crusaders in the 
ISth century. The i^ain behind it is 
Tery rich and produotive^ The tide of 
oommeree has left it, and has gone to 



91. Betbodt. 
Beynmt. (Popw 70,000.) 

Beyrout has improved more within 
the last 20 years than any city in 
Syria* It has assumed a European 
aspeet in its paUie buildkigs, wide 
streetSy handsome equipages and ele*' 
gant suburban residences. Its jwos'- 
perity is entirely due to foreign enter* 
prise. The European mercantile firms 
haye infiised new life into the natives ; 
and, though only ranking third in 
size, Beyrdut is now the oommereial 
eapUal of the oountty. Us population 
is estimated at about 100,000— -one^half 
being Mohammedans and .the rest 
Christians and Jews. It is the first 
town in Syria where a European 
system of water^^apply is being 
applied; and great results, bothfinan* 
cud and hygienic, are confidently 
anticipated. The enterprise has been 
undotaken by a London company, 
and was opened in 1875» The water 
is brought from the Dog River, 10 m, 
from the city. A. wMr is built across 
the river, and a canal over 2 m. in 
length, of which a tunnel 1100 yds. 
Iong.fi)rms part, conveys the water to 
a place where a portion of it is used to 
drive turbine wheels, which force the 
rest, .through a main of iron tub^, to 
reserroirs on the east ^e of the town, 
whence it is distributed as required. 
The mnnicipality eontcibutes 60,000 
franca, a year for .the free supply of 
wAler to mosques, ehhrches and public 
fountains; and the company engages 
to supply private houses at a maximum 
charge of 40 centimes per cubic metre. 

The situation of Beyjout is beauti- 



ful. The pnnaioniory on which it 
stands is triangular — ^the apex pro-' 
jecting 3 m. into the Mediterranean, 
and the base running along the foot of 
Lebanon. The Bouth^westera side is 
composed of loose sand, and has the 
aspect of a desert. The north*westem 
nge is diffefent. The shore-line is 
formed oi a ran^ of deeply-indented 
clifis, behind which the ground rises 
for a mile or more, when it attains thtf 
: height of about 200 ft. In the middle 
of the shore-line stands the city~>first 
a dense nucleus of substantial build* 
ings ; then a broad margin of pic* 
turesque villas, embowered in foliage, 
running up to the summit of the 
heights, and extending to the rt. and 
1. The old town of Beyrout is now 
very much like what the City is to 
London, detoted to business, whilst 
the residences' of the merchants are 
outside. The roads in the environs 
are excellent^ many • of the! villas are 
handsome and commodious, whilst the 
view fh>m them, especially from those 
situated high above the town, is 
magnificent. 

The antiquities in and around Bey- 
rout accessible to the traveller are few, 
and of little interest. A number of 
columns of grey granite, scattered 
about the town ; some foundations, 
pieces of tesselated pavement, and 
excavations in th^ rock, probably the 
remaina of baths, ^ m. along the 
shore to the westward; a group of 
sarcophagi about the middle of the 
south-western shore- of the promon- 
tory ; the ruins of an aqueduct at the 
base of the tnoohtains on the E. ; and 
some singular, cisterns and Roman 
remains discovered in making the 
excava/tioBS for tike Protestant College; 
-^such is i^nt a complete list of the 
antiquities. Almost every year shows 
that there are many others, far more 
important, buried breath the soil' and 
rubbi^. Old tombs are frequently 
laid open by excavation, somedmes 
containing sarcophagi .of potteiy, with 
lachrymatories and other articles of 



Beyroot occupies the site, as it pre- 
serves the name, of the Berytns of 
the Grerics and Romans. It was 
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probably founded by the PhcDnidaBs, 
though the first mention of it is in 
the writings of Strabo, and the first 
historical notice only dates as far back 
as the year b.q. 140, wiien it was 
destroyed by Tryphon, the usurper of 
the throne of Syria,, daring the reign 
of Demetrius Nicator, After its cap- 
ture by the Romans it wa3 colonized 
by veterans of the Fifth Macedonian 
and Eighth Augustan Legions, and 
called ''Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Berytus." It was here that Herod the 
Great procured the flagitious mock 
trial to be held over bis two sons. 
The elder Agrippa greatly fayoured 
the city, and adorned it with a splen- 
did theatre and amphitheatre, besides 
baths and porticoes, inaugurating them 
with ^ames and spectacles of every 
kind, mduding s1k>ws of gladiators. 
Here, too, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Titus celebrated the birth- 
day of his father Vespasian by the ex- 
hibition of similar spectacles, in which 
many of the captive Jews perished. 
But it was chiefly as a seat of learning 
that Berytus was celebrated. Its fame 
drew to it students from distant coun- 
tries. Law, philosophy and languages 
were cultivated. The well-known 
Gregory Thanmaturgos, after passing I College, 
through Athens and- Alexandria, came 
here to complete his knowledge of 
civil law ; and Apion the martyr 
spent some time at Berytus, engaged 
in the study of Greek literature. 
From the 3rd to the 6th cent, was the 
golden age of Berytus' literary hiistory. 
In A j>. 551 the town was laid in ruins 
by an earthquake* and its learned men 
sought a temporary asylum at ^dou. 
Ere it had time to revive, the Arab 
invasion swept over the land, destro}^* 
ing alike literature^ commerce, agri- 
culture and architectural splendour. 
In the year 1110 Beviottt was taken 
by the Crusaders under Baldwin I. ; 
it remained long in their hands, was 
made the seat of a Latin bishop, and 
was celebrated, as it is still, for the 
richness and beau^ of its gardens 
and orchards. With the exceptl(m of 
a short occupation by Saladin, the 



power in 1291. From that period till 
the beginning of the 17th cent. Bey- 
rout scarcely ranked higher than a 
villa^; but the Dnue prince Fakir 
edoDin; rebuilt it, made it the seat of 
his government, and erected a large 
palace. This, prince is also the tra- 
ditional planter of the pine-grove on 
the S. side of the city* He may pro- 
bably have planted some trees there : 
but we have the evidence of Edrisi 
that a forest of pines existed here as 
early as the 12th cent. The last 
important episodes in the history of 
Beyrout were its bombardment by the 
English fleet in September, 1840, and 
the French occupation of 1860. 

The little port, now nearly filled up, 
lies between a projecting cliff and a 
ruinous insulated tower called Burdj 
Fanar. A new port has been com- 
menced by an Ottoman Company, 
consisting of French capitalists. It is 
expected that it will be finished by 
1894 at a cost of 24,000/. 

The Frussian HonpUal was founded 

and is supported hj^ the Knights of 

St. John. The bmlding occupies a 

commanding site about a mile from 

I the town, near the Syrian Protestant 



Christians retfuned possession of the 
town till the final overthrow of their 



The educaldonal institutions of Bey- 
rout are the best in Syria; they 
have all been originated by foreign 
agencies. 

The Syrian Frotestant CoUege oc- 
cupies a commanding site on the 
promontory, about a mile W. of the 
town. It consists of four buildings : 
the oollege, the. medical hall, the re- 
fectory and the .Lee observatory, 
erected by Henry Lee, Esq., of Man- 
chester. The institution was estab- 
lished by a statute of the legislature 
cf ^ew York m 1868, and the build- 
ings were. erected in 1872-74 by the 
li^ralily of firiends in America and 
England The course of instructioQ 
embraces language, literature, science 
and medicine. Instruction is ^ven 
through the medium of the Arabic 
tongue, from text-books prepared by 
the proflesBors and printed at the 
mission press. The cdle^ is con? 
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ducted on. Pjcotestant principles; but 
16 open to students from any of the 
Oriental sects or nationalities who 
will conf<»rm to its rules. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution. 
The annual cost of an undergraduate 
in the literary department is 15/. and 
in the medical 20/. The number of 
students is about 70 ; a considerable 
number have already graduated, and 
are now labouring with great success 
in various parts of the .country, as 
phymcians^ missionaries, and teachers. 
The college will give a great impulse 
to. education and civilization in Syria. 

The Ameriean Mission, established 
in 1823, has done more than any other 
agency for the cause of education. 
The admirably-conducted press has 
supplied the whole country with 
religions literature ; and has besides 
issued a complete series of literary 
.and scientific class-books, most of 
which have been prepared either by, 
or under the superintendence of, the 
missionariiss. .The mission school for 
girls is an excellent institution. It 
gives a sound and thorough training ; 
and; what is of great importance, it 
requires those, who are able, to pay 
for it. 

The Institution of th§ Prussian 
Deaeonesses has two departaxtents. 

1. A school for the education of the 
daughters of foreign residents, and 
such natives as are willing to pay. 
French is the ordinary language em- 
ployed; but English, German, Greek 
and Italian are taught. The system is 
thorough, and the results satis&ctory. 

2. A school for orphan girls, who are 
educated, boajrded, clothed and taught 
to 8ew,.oook and keep house. Arabic 
is the language of this school ; in- 
struction is also given in German. 
The average age of entrance is eight, 
and they are kept if possible eight 
years. The house is a . model of order 
and cleanliness ; and yet the average 
annual cost of each girl is only 92. 

The Mission School, under the su- 
perintendence of the Rev. G. Mackie 
and Mr. Steiger of the Church of 
Scotland, contains upwards of 190 boys 
and girls. There are other schools in 



Beyrout supported by foreign liber- 
ality ; but it is a very unwise policy 
to continue to give free instruction to 
children, whether boys or girls, whose 
parents can afford to pay for it, and 
can get it for payment. Under 
present circumstances, such institu- 
tions do harm rather than good in 
Beyrout. 



Rides bound Betbout. 

There are several places in the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout deserving 
of a visit, alike from their hi^ric 
associations and splendid scenery. No 
correct idea can be formed of the 
scenery of Lebanon from the plain at 
its base, or from the sea. The moun- 
tain-sides have a comparatively bleak 
aspect. The white limestone, of which 
the great mass of the ridge is com- 
posed, crops up in cliffs and pointed 
rocks ; and these originally ^ued for 
the range the name it still bears, 
Ufjebel Libnan (Lebanum in Hebrew), 
" the White Mountain." Anpther fea- 
ture of Lebanon tends to inenease the 
aspect of barrenness as seen from Mow, 
The sides are cultivated in terraces. 
The walls of these terraces 'consist in 
some places of the naked sides of 
horizontal limestone strain, and in 
others of rude walls, of rocks and 
stones* On looking up, the fronts of 
these cliffs and walls are before us: 
while the soil and verdure which they 
sustain are hidden. When, on gain- 
ing some c<»nmanding crest, we turn 
aivi look down, we can scarcely repress 
the thought that the wand of an en- 
chanter has been waved over the 
mountain. Terraces of green com, 
and long ranges of mulberries, figs and 
vines, have taken the place of bare 
rocks. To such as desire to see this 
singuhir transfoiimation, we recom- 
mend a ride to the heights of Deir 
el-KulIah, during early spring. The 
grandeur, the fertilitv, and the beauty 
of Lebanon will then be seen to 
advantage. 

a. Ride to Kahr el-Kelb.-— About 
a mile from the town we are shown 
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the remains of an old brick bnilding, 
irhich bM been linked to the legend 
of 8t. George and tfve Dragon. Some 
affirm the Dragon was stain on tUs 
spot; others say that the combat took 
place on tbt neighbouring beach, 
and the victorious saint came here to 
wash his hands. Nahr Beyrout flows 
into the sea beside the scene of .St. 
George's encounter with the Dragon. 
A streamlet in summer, it swells mto 
a river in winter, and is crossed by a 
bridge of 7 arches, said to have been 
built, but more probably only repaired, 
by Fakir ed*Dui. It is the Magoras 
of Pliny. Hence to the bold pro- 
montory whi<^ forms the S. bank of 
Nahr el*Kelb is about 5 m., the road 
following the sandy beach. 

iHSOBIPTtOKS Aim SCULFTUBBS AT 

Nakbbl-Kblb. — The rocky ridge on 
the S. bank of Nahr el-Kelb projects 
into the sea, terminatiDg in a cliff 
about 100 ft high. On approaching 
it from Beyvout, we observe to the 
rt. and I. numerous excavations, like 
quarries. The old road, which still 
ibrms ^e only means of passage, winds 
up the steep slope, runs along the edge 
of the 6LiS, and descends a yet steeper 
bank on the N. side. It is hewn in the 
rock ; in some places there is a deep 
outtuig, in others the surihce is merely 
levelled. It is 6 ft. wide, and is paved 
with large stones. On the summit of 
the pass, overhanging the sea, is a rude 
pedestal of masonry, perhaps marking 
the place where a gato once stood. 
Beside it is a prostrate column with a 
Latin inscription not yet deciphered 
-^ apparently a Roman milestone. 
Popular tradition, however, informs us 
that the image of a *^ Dog " once stood 
here, but was hurled over the cliff. 
Descending on thd N« side, we soon 
see the fitmoas tablets oo the clifi to 
the rt., whi(^ we leaTe for the pre- 
sent, and pass on towards the modem 
bridge. Before reaching it a Latin 
inscnption attracts attention on the 
ihce of a low cliff to the rt It is 
perfect, with the exception of a por- 
tion of a single line purposely erased ; 
and we learn from it 'that this load 
was made in the reign of the Emperor 



Marcus Aurelins Aiitoninus. Anrelios 
died in a.d. 180; and the title (7er- 
mtimiouB, which we And on this tablet, 
was given him on the occasion of his 
victory over the Marcomaiini in a.d. 
172 ; so that this road must have been 
constructed between these two dates— 
probably about the year 173. The 
inscription is as follows i — 

IMF. OiaS, M. AYBBLIVS 

AH'TONINVS PITS FBLIX AVGVflTVB 

PABT. MAX. BBFT. MAX. OBRM. 

MAXIMVS 

FONTIFEX MAXIMVS 

MOITTIBTS INMllfBNTIBVS 

tTOO FLVUnn CiBSIS VIAM 

DBLATAYFT 

PEK . . . [purposely erased] .... 

AMTONINIAKAM STAM. 

Two other inscriptions have re- 
cently been discovered on this old 
road, both in Greek. The first is on 
a rock near the top of the pass, and is 
now almost illegible. - It appears to be 
to the effect that a young Phoenician, 
a native of Acre, who became lord of 
HeUopolis (Baalbec), made this road 
roond the promcmtory. No date is 
given. The inscription seems to show 
that the nioemcians were the real 
makers of tiiis road, and that the 
Romans onl^ repaired it. The other 
inscription is shorter, containing ten 
lines. It is on the ^ce of a rock on 
the same line of road. It has not been 
deciphered. An account of these in- 
scriptions may be seen in the Seoond 
Btatemeni of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society. 

The traces of a much more ancient 
road are seen higher up the cliff, 
quite distinct on toe northern side of 
die promontory, but obliterated on 
the southern, probably from the fall- 
ing of some of the rocks. It can only 
be ascended on -foot. The sculptured 
tablets are found at intervals on the 
smooth, feces of the rocks, on the 
upper side of the old road. They are 
fUne in number, of which 3 are re- 
garded as Egyptian and 6 Assyrian.f 

f It m^ be of interest to the traveller who 
visits the Dog River to know that there have 
recently been dfscorered at Balawat (Mesopo- 
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They are of dififerent sizes and shapes, 
but all large enough to contain life- 
size figures. Commencing at the 
northern base of the pass, the first 3 
tablets are dose to the present road, 
'which so far runs in the line of the 
more ancient one. The old road then 
strikes up to the 1. oyer steep rocks, 
and we follow it to visit the remaining 
sculptures. The following is the order 
Qf the tablets : — 

1. Egyptiarir-SqusLre at top, orna- 
mented by a cavetto cornice. The in- 
scription had become effaced, and the 
tablet has been appropriated by the 
French, and contains a record of their 
occupation of the country in 1860. 

2. Assyrian— hhoMt 5 yds. from the 
former. Sqnare-topbed, containing an 
Assyrian figure witn the right hand 
elevated and the left across the breast : 
it is so much defaced that the outline 
alone is discernible. 

3. A£8ynan—2 yds. from the pre- 
ceding. Square-topped. An Assyrian 
figure can be made out, though even 
more defaced than No. 2. 

4. ABtyrian—Khowi 20 yds. from 
No. 8, and 10 yds. above the Roman 
road. Rounded at the top, and set as 
if in a frame, with a full-lengtiti figure 
in better preservation. 

b, AAsyriaik — 30 yds. farther, on 
the side of the ancient road. Round- 
topped t the figure is more distinct, 
with the right arm elevated, and the 
hand apparently grasping some object. 

6. Egyptian — On the same rock as 
the former, and only 8 in. separated 
from it. It is square-topped, with a 
cornice like No. 1. When the light 
falls obliquely on this tablet we can 
trace the outlines of two small figures 
near the top— the head of Ra, the 
Sun-God, on the left; and the monarch 
presenting an offering on the right. 
There are other marks upon the tablet 
which may have been hieroglyphics. 

7. Ajisyrian — 15 yds. higher up. 
Rounded at the top, and hollowed out 
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tamU) two large portals oontaining in baa- 
relief a dsscription of the coDquesta of Sen- 
nacherib; and one of these baa-reliefs repre^ 
aenta the Aa^yvhuk eonqueror halting at the 
Dog River to erect the monument of hia vio- 
toriea which has been here preserved to na. 



to the depth of 3 in., with a border 
like a frame. It contains an Assyrian 
figure in tolerable preservation, but no 
trace of inscriptions* 

8. Egyptian— AXiOMt 30 yds. farther, 
and near the top of the pass. This 
tablet resembles No». 1 and 6, \i^X is 
in better preservation. A sharp eye 
can here detect 2 littie figures near 
the top — that on the left .is Ammon. 
The borders of the tablet are covered 
with inscriptions, among which, about 
the centre of the left-hand frame, 
Egyptian scholars have discovered the 
cartouche of Rameses II. 

9. Assyrian — On the same rock as 
the preceding, and close to it. It is 
the best preserved and most interest- 
ing of all. The top is rounded, the 
figure has the long dress, the laree 
curled and plaited beard, and the 
conical cap so well known now, from 
the monuments of Nineveh, to be 
characteristic of the effigies of Assy- 
rian monarchs. The left hand is bent 
across the breast, and grasps a mace, 
while the right is raised and has over 
it several symbolical figures. Nearly 
the whole dress and background are 
covered with a cuneiform inscription, 
considerable portions of which are 
still legible, though parts are greatly 
worn and injured. 

In the comers of the 3 Egyptian 
tablets are holes. Their object has 
not been ascertained : some have sug- 
gested that the sculptures were origin- 
ally covered with folding-doors, and 
that these holes mark the places of the 
hinges; others suppose that inscribed 
tablets of bronze or marble were once 
fastened on by means of clamps — taking 
it for granted that the rocks themselves 
have not, and never had, any sculptures 
upon them. 

According to Lepsitjs, the 3 Egyp- 
tian tablets bear the cartouches of 
Rameses II., the Sesostris of Herodo- 
tus : tiie middle one (5) is dedicated 
to Ba {HeUos), the highest god of the 
Egyptians; the southernmost (8) to 
tte T|ieban, or Uppei: Egyptian, Am- 
nion; and the northern one (V to the 
Memphite, or Lower jBgyptiaiiyJP^d^ 
Herodotus tells us that Sesostris, in 
h|^ expeditions to Asia Minor, left 
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behind him stelm and figures as monn- 
ments of his exploits, and that he 
himself had seen some of them in 
Palestine and Syria. Probably these 
are the stdm referred to by the his- 
torian. 

^ All the Assyrian tablets are con- 
sidered by Layard to be the work 
of Sennacherib, the monarch whose 
army was miraculously destroyed on 
the plain of Philistia, and who is 
known among Assyrian scholars as 
founder of the palace of Kouyunjik. 
Dr. Robinson, however, questions the 
probability of one monarch haying 
cut iix distinct tablets on one short 
pass and during one expedition. We 
know Arom sacred history that no less 
than five Assyrian inonarchs either 
invaded this country or passed 
through it on their way to Egypt: 
Pul (2 Kings xy. 19), Tiglath-pileser 
(2 Kings xyi. 7-10), Shalmaneser (2 
Kings xvii. 3-6 ; xviii. 9-11), Sargon, 
or at least Tartan his seneral (Isa. xx. 
1), and Sennacherib ^2 Kings xviii. 
13). Why may not each monarch in 
succession have executed a tablet in 
celebration of his passage ? 

•* The epoch of Sesostris," says Ro- 
binson, " covered the last half of the 
14th cent. B.C., and was 3 centuries 
earlier than the accession of King 
David. Sennacherib is supposed to 
have ascended the throne in b.c. 703. 
Between the tablets of the former 
conqueror and those of the latter, 
therefore, there intervened a period 
of not less than 6 centuries. And, 
looking back from our day, the Assy- 
rian tablets have continued to com- 
memorate the progress of the Assyrian 
hosts for more than 25 centuries ; 
while those of Egypt, if proceeding 
from Sesostris, have celebrated his 
prowess for 31 centuries. They reach 
back to hoary antiquity, even to the 
earliest days of the Judges of Israel, 
before Jerusalem was known." 

Hahr el-Xelb is the Lyeus fiumen of 
old geographers— the Greek "Wolf" 
having degenerated into an Arab 
''Dog." The origin of the name is 
uncertidn. Some tell us that a monster 
of the wolf species was chained at the 



river's mouth, which, when lashed to 
fury by the storms, awoke the echoes 
of far-distant Cyprus widi his bark. 
Others say that the sharp shocks of 
the waves on the cavernous clifk gave 
rise to both the name and the legend. 
And smoker story is that the statue of 
a dog formerly stood on the pedestal 
that crowns the cliff; its mouth 
being wide open, strange words were 
wont to issue from it when the winds 
were hi^h ;' the Arabs hurled the 
monster into the sea. 

The river dashes along through a 
glen which opens the very heart of 
the mountain. Its banks are fringed 
below with shrubs, and crowned by 

Sey crags, on ifhich is perched a 
aronite convent An old aqueduct, 
partly hewn in the cliff and partly 
supported on tall arches, skirts the 
base of the northern hill — garlanded 
with creeping plants, that have wound 
themselves among long stalactites 
pendent from the arches; it adds 
another feature to the romantic beauty 
of this glen. 

Some distance up the ^len are 
enormous caverns, from which issue 
a great part of the water of the river. 
Three caves have been long known ; 
but inside the lowest of the three 
another was discovered in the autumn 
of 1873. An exploring party, con- 
sisting of Doctors Bliss and Brig- 
stocke and Messrs. Maxwell and 
Huxley, entered and penetrated about 
1200 yds. by water, when they came 
to rapids ana rocks, over which they 
could not transport their rafts. The 
cavern is narrow and tortuous; but 
in places the roof is of enormous 
heignt, and gorgeously decorated with 
stalactites. 

The villages on the western slope 
of the Lebanon are much frequented 
by the European and native residents 
of Beyrout during the summer months, 
on account of the cooler air and more 
bracing climate. These villages vary- 
in height above the level of the sea, 
from 1700 ift. to 2700 ft, some of them 
(Aleih, Sovl d-Gharb, and Aita£)y sit- 
uated to the S. of the Damascus road, 
are accessible by a branch carriage- 
road from the Khan Sheikh Mahmoud. 
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The most frequented is Aleill, where 
there are already two hptels open 
during the summer. The drive from 
Bevrout to Aleih occupies from 2^ to 
3 hrs., and the return journey about 
1) hr. 

At Aleih is the summer residence of 
H.M. Consul-General ; there is also 
a telegraph station and a post-office. 
With all these advantages there is 
probably no more delightful residence 
m the East than Beyrout in winter 
and the Lebanon in summer. 

Since 1880 the road has been con- 
tinued from Aitat through Atn-Anub 
to Shovefat, There it joins another 
branch from the Damascus road which 
passes through Haddad, and gains 
the main road at Sasmiyeh, at the foot 
of the mountain. A carriage - road 
has been constructed to the lar^e 
village of Bekfaya, to the north m 
the district of the Metn, which, from 
its picturesque position , abundance 
of water and vegetation, may in time 
become a formidable rival to AUih, 

Near Hasmiyeh, Roustem Pasha, 
when Governor of the Lebanon, suc- 
ceeded after two or three failures, 
in building across the Beyrout river a 
handsome stone bridge ; this connects 
the north and south of the Lebanon, 
without obliging travellers to pass the 
old ford, often* dangerous in winter, 
or to lose several hours in passing 
throngh Beyrout. 

In connection with this bridge, 
he constructed a carriage-road which 
joins the Tripoli one close to the old 
Beyrout Bridge; so that it is now 
possible to drive from Beyrout by 
the Damascus road to the Sasmiyeht 
then turn to the left along this new 
road, cross the bridge, pass the Pasha's 
garden, and return by the old Tripoli 
road; this is a chimning drive of 
about one hour and a half. 

[Numerous Excurstom may be made 
fi*om Beyrout : such as to the Cedars 
(p. 80), Baalbec, Damascus, &c.; for 
which the ordinary guide-books must 
be consulted, or informadon obtained 
on the spot.7 



22. Betbout to the Bay of Atas. 

Leaving Beyrout, the next place at 
which the coasting steamers touch is 

a. Tripoli, now Trahulus, the Tripolie 
of the Greeks and Latins. (Pop. about 
12,000 Mohammedans and 3000 Greek 
and Maronite Christians.) The town 
is built on both sides of the river 
Eoidisha, at the place where it issues 
from the roots of Lebanon, amongst 
orchards of orange, lemon, apricot, 
and apple trees. Water murmurs and 
sparkles everywhere, and covers the 

Elain with verdure. The houses are 
irge, and the streets have a quaint 
antique look, winding under groined 
arches. On the N. side of the river, 
on the top of a mound, stands the 
tomb of Sheikh Abu Nasr ; and oppo- 
site it, on the S. side, is the castle 
built by Count Raymond of Toulouse 
in the 1 2th cent. aaXf a mile above the 
town, in Wady Kadisha, is a building 
occupied by dervishes. It is beauti- 
fully situated. Some distance be- 
yond it is an aqueduct carried across 
the ravine, and bringing water to the 
town. 

To the W. of the town lies a rich 
plain, in shape a triangle, its apex 
running into the sea. On the N. side 
of the promontory is a small town 
called ei-3fanna, whose population 
consists of about 5000 Mohammedans 
and Christians. It is about 1^ m. from 
Tripoli. Across the broad neck of the 
promontory, from shore to shore, we 
can trace an old wall, 18 ft thick; 
and along the shore northward is a 
line of towers, extending to the mouth 
of the Kadisha— about 1 m. Around 
these towers, on the beach, and in the 
sea at the Marina, are numbers of 
granite shafts. The whole promontory 
westward of the wall is strewn witn 
ruins. 
^ The exports consist of silk, sponges, 
oil, wool, and tobacco; the vulue of 
whic& amounts to about 30O,000Z. 
annually. It is the natural entrepot 
lor the commerce of the interior, 
especially pt Horns . (^Mmesa) and 
Kama {JSpiphania)» Midhat Pasha, 
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when Goyernor-general of Syria, made 
a carriage-road to the former city, 
and thence to Damascus. A tramway 
from the Marina to Tripoli was opened 
for traffic by Midhat Pasha in January 
1880, the capital for which was sub- 
scribed. by the inhabitants. 

Messageries Maritimes and Bussian 
steamers call in going to and A*om 
Constantinople. 

^An excursion may be made from' 
Tripoli to the Cedab Forest of Le- 
banon, or rather to that usually visited, 
for clumps of those trees have been 
discovered in other parts Of the moun* 
tains of late years. 

A ride of about 6 hrs., through a 
wild and picturesque country, takes 
the traveller to the village of Ehden, 
and 2f hrs. &riher on are the great 
cedars. 

At the head of Wady Kadisha there 
is a vast ifecess in the central ridge of 
Lebanon. Above it rise the loniest 
summits in Syria, 9200 ft. high, 
streaked with perpetual snow. In the 
centre of this recess, on a little knoll, 
or rather group of knolls, stand the 
Cedars, They are alone. ** They 
stand at the apex," as Dean Stanley 
observes, " of the vegetable woYld. 
When we see them from a distance 
we f^el disappointment, for they look 
like a speck on the mountain. But 
on entering the grove feelings of dis- 
appointment vanish. Then the beau- 
tiful fah-Uke branches and graceful 
pyramidal forms of the younger trees ; 
the huge trunks of the patriarchs, and 
their gnarled branches extending far 
on each side, and interlacing with 
their brethren ; and the sombre shade 
they make in the midst of a blaze of 
light— all tend to excite feelings of 
hiffhest admiration. And when we 
think of their antiquity, their ancient 
glory, the purposes to which they 
were applied, we can comprehend 
the wondrous attraction that has for 
centuries drawn nunibers of pilgrims 
from the ends of the earth to this 
lonely spot. 

The grove tB now scarcely ( in. in 
circumrerence, and contains about 400 
trees of all si^es— ^tSie young ones 



mostly on the outskirts, and the oldest 
in the centre. Only a few, perhaps 
a dozen, very ancient trees remain. 
There, are, however, 30 or 40 others of 
very considerable dimensions; some 
of them 3, 4, and 5 ft. in diameter. 
One or two of the oldest are upwards 
of 40 ft. in girth ; but the trunks are 
short and irregular. They are much 
broken and disfigured ; partly by light* 
ning and the snows of winter, but 
chiefly hj the Vandalism of visitors. 
The patriarchs, in fact, are all hacked 
and hewn — tablets cut on their sides, 
with names inscribed on them. 

These venerable trees have now 
been fenced in, but, with certain re- 
strictions, they wiU continue to be 
accessible to all who wish to inspect 
them. In future no encampments 
will be permitted within the enclosure, 
except in the part marked out for that 
purpose by the keeper, nor may any 
cooking or camp fires be lighted near 
the trees, a regulation that has been 
rendered specially necessary by the 
partial destruction by fire of three of 
the largest cedars. Lastly, no animals 
will be allowed to enter liie enclosure, 
and the keeper of the ground has 
orders to hold the dragomans and 
tourists' guides responsible for any 
infraction of the regnlations.] 

The next port is 

b. Lattakia. 

This ancient city, though only a 
shadow of what it once was, pos.«esses 
still some commercial activity. It ex? 
ports grain, tobacco, sponges, silk, oil 
and several other products ; the tobacco 
is celebrated in sdl the markets of the 
Licvant, and is even exported to Eng- 
land. 

The journey from Lattakia to Alep^ 
can now be made on horseback in 
4 days of 8' hrs. each, and when the 
road is finished as far as Djeaeer 
Shogour, the time will be reduced to 
24 hrs. 

It stands upon a rocky promontory 
projecting 2 miles into the sea, with 
an elevation of from 100 to 200 feet. 

The harbour is at the N.W. angle 
of the promontory, about i m. from 
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the town. It is a deep oyal-shaped 
cove, neariy encircled by high banks 
of rock. Tne narrow entrance is made 
still narrower by a pier on one side, 
founded on granite colomns, and a 
projecting Saracenic tower on the 
other. Only small vessels can enter 
the harbour, and the anchorage outside 
is not very safe, especially during the 
winter months, when the steamers are 
sometimes unable to touch. About 
4 m. north is a harbour called Minet 
el-Baida, the white Tiarhour, where 
the anchorage is excellent; with a 
comparatively small outlay it could be 
made capable of containing a con^ 
siderable number of large vessels. 

Amid the labyrinth of modem houses 
In the town are some few remains of 
ancient grandeur. A square structure 
near the S.E. quarter is curious. It 
looks like a triumphal aroh. Each 
side measures about 50 ft., and is 
pierced by a large arch ; the angles 
are ornamented with pilasters. Above 
are a pediment and entablature orna- 
mented with representations of shields, 
helmets, coats - of - mail, &c. The 
arches are filled in with modem 
masonry, 'and the whole is occupied 
as a dwelling. 

Near this monument are 4 Corin- 
thian columns, with their entablature 
perfect. The building to which they 
were attached is gone. In other parts 
of the town are granite columns and 
hewn stones in abundance. The sur- 
rounding rocks and cliffs are filled 
with rock-tombs, some of which are 
very large. It is quite possible that 
this port, or rather Minet el-Baida, 
may be selected as the starting-point 
of a railway ; the climate is excellent 
and the plain extremely fertile. 

About 35 m. N. of Lattakia, is the 
mouth of the Orontes, and a little 
farther on the ancient port of Seleuda, 
built by Seleucus Nicator, the first of 
the Seleucidffi. It is one of two sites 
proposed as the terminus of a railway 
from the shores of the Mediterranean 
alon^ the Euphrates Valley to the 
Persian Gulf. At present there is 
neither harbour nor sheltered road- 
stead. The ancient harbour was a 
great dock excavated in the plain, and 
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connected by a oanal with the open 
sea ; altogether it was one of the moft 
remarkable works of the kind on the 
Syrian coast. 

A short distance E. of Selencia is 
the village of Sweeditsh, where a little 
Paradise was created by the late Mr. 
Barker, formerly English Consul at 
Alexandria. Now it is utterly neg- 
lected. 

[From the Ruins of Selencia to 
Antiooh is a ride of 5 hrs. This 
capital of the Seleucidse, the third 
city of the Roman Empire, where the 
name of Chbistian was invented, 
has dwindled down to the miserable 
little Arab town of Antahia of 6000 
inhabitants.] 

0. Soanderoon, or ^2exan(2retto. 

Alexandretta is the port of Aleppo, 
of Southern Armenia and of Mesopo- 
tamia, and it is a station of the British, 
French, and Russian mul steamers; 
it is also very ft^quently the winter 
anchorage of the British men-of-war, 
stationed on the coast of Syria and at 
Cypros. The anchorage is excellent, 
and it and the bay of Ayas are the 
only places on the coast of Syria and 
Caramania capable of containing a 
large fleet in safety. 

The road which traverses the defile 
of the Amanus is now, as of old, the 
great highway by which the trade of 
the interior passes to the sea. 

In virtue of its unrivalled geo- 
graphical position it may perhaps 
be selected as the terminus of th< 
Euphrates valley railway. 
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Alexandretta has recently made 
great progress. Some new stone 
houses have been built along the sea- 
shore, the streets have been paved, 
a supply of good water has been 
brought into the town, and although 
it is still very unhealthy, owing to 
the pestilential marshes behind it, 
some attempt has been made to drain 
them, and fever is not nearly as pre- 
valent as it once was. The town is 
surrounded by a magnificent and pic- 
turesque chain of mountains abounding 
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in peregmial springs -ki^A beautiful 
to«flto teeming with game. 

A road practicable for carriages bas 
been made all the way to Aleppo, but 
it bas been allowed to-fell into ruin ; 
carriages take 3 days to do tbe journey 
tn fine weatber» and the cost is from 
32. to 52. 

d. On the opposite side of the Gulf, 
and at a distance of about 30 m., is the 
Bayof Ayas, before mentioned. Ayas 



is a wretched village, but the sur- 
rounding country abounds in .game of 
all kin£, — wild boar, gasdles, fran- 
colin, red-legged partridges, hares, 
woodcock, snipe, wild fowl, &c.; it 
is therefore a &Tourite spot with 
yachtsmen and the officers of H.M. 
ships. 

The climate here also is very un- 
healthy during the summer and 
autumn, and is only safe from the 
end of November till about the middle 
of March. 
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t Docheiareion 
u, Constamouites 
V, Zograpbus « 

29. Salonika • 
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ASIA MINOR.t 

23. YOTAQB FROM ATAS TO ShYBKA. 

After leaving the Gulf of Scande- 
roon, we round Cape Karadcuht a white 
cliff 130 ft« high, and proceed to 

^ a. Mertina, the port of Tarioits and 

t Consult Captain Beaufort, R.N., * Kara- 
mania, or a brief Description of the South Coast 



Adana. Thid is a town of very recent 
foundation. During the expedition 
of Mohamm^ Ali Pasha the roadstead 
was found a safer anchorage than the 
former port of Tarsous, Kazoutiha, 
5 m. to the £. Some camp followers 

of Asia Minor/ 1817 ; C. T. Newton. ' Traveli 
and Discoveries in the Levant,' 1865; Sir 
Charles FellowB» * Travels and Researches in 
Asia Minor,' 1862; Davis, •life in Asiatio 
Turkey,' 18Y9 ; Lt. Spratt, RJf, and Pioft 
Forbes, 'Travels in Lycia, Mylias. ftc.' 1847. 
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commenced to build hats on the beach, 
and gradually a Tillage sprung up. 
During the Crimean War large quan- 
tities of grain and other proTisions 
-were shipped here, and the Yillage 
became improved into a town. Now 
it is a place of some importanee, and 
a rly. has been constructed to Adana. 
The most important building in the 
town is the Greek Church, built with 
stones from Pompeiopolis. 

5 m. W. from Meriina are the ruins 
of Pompeiopolis^ the ancient BdU 
horses' or carriages to visit which may 
beobtikiiie4atlCeisina. Manycolamns 
bordenng the principal street are still 
standing. The arrangement of a fine 
atieet .with colonnades on eaeh idde is 
powhere seen to greater advantage. 
There* wen$ about 200 in all, with 
Corinthian and Composite capitals, 
and i^ith consoles attached to them, 
as at Palmyra, probably to support 
^galleries or statuary. Tuere are seve- 
ral inscriptions on these. There are 
many iruins of the time of Diocletian. 
The port was a beautiful artificial 
basin with parallel sides and circular 
ends, 'now filled up with sand and 
petrified beach. There are also the 
ruins bf a theatre*. 

Thtf ruintf of Soli are distinctly seen 
frbm the detk of the steamer. 

The rly. 'from'Mersina to Tarsous 
and Adana' was completed in July 
1887. ' It passes to the N. of the 
carriage-road. 

' 8 kil. Lilie crosses the Deli Tschai 
torrent. 

1 kil. Halt of Kudebas. 

19 kil. Qalt of Baey Taleb, 

26 kil. Tarsous Station, where car- 
riages may always be had for the 
to wn^ about a kiloip^tre dislant. 

b. Tarsous. 

This once proud capital, which was 
ranked by Strabo ^bove even Athens 
and Alexandria, still retains its name 
almost unchanged, though not a fourth 
part of its ancient size, and none of its 
former magnificence. 
, The river Cydnus, which in the 
days of Cyrus and Alexander flowed 
through the cily, now holds its course 



4 m. to the E. No inscriptions or 
monuments of beauty and art are to 
be found here. There is an ancient 
Armenian church, now used as a 
mosque. 

The chief objectof interest, however, 
is the Din<nEK Tabh, situated S.E. of 
the town, and supposed by M. Langlois 
to be the Tomb of SardanapaltUf who 
founded the city. It is formed of huge 
masses of concrete, once, no doubt, 
faced with cut stone ; the interior of 
the walls shows traces of having been 
lined with slabs of stone or marble, 
ver^ probal^ly sc\ilptured like an As- 
syrian palace. It is a parall^ogram, 
about 300 ft. long by 150 broad, the 
enclosing walls, which have the ap- 
pearance of an int^erted flight of steps, 
being nearly 23 ft. broad. Within, at 
the two narrow ends of the rectangle, 
are two square masses of concrete, 
which may have been pyramidal, and 
have served as the bases of statues. 
Traces are visible of a cdvered passage, 
which' probably tan all round the 
structure. The interior of the monu- 
ment has been converted into an 
Armenian burial-ground. 

The land arouhd is fertile, vield- 
ing all kinds of grain in abundance, 
which is exported to various parts 
of Europe. Copper from M^en, 
cotton and gallnuts from the moun- 
tains, are staple commodities. 

It was ia Tarsous that Alexander 
nearly lost his life by bathing in the 
Cydnus, and that Mark Antony had 
his first interview* with Cleopatra. It 
was called 'Juliopoiis, in honour of 
Julius Csesar, who spent some days 
here ; and Augustus made it a free 
city. It is uncertain at what period 
it became a Roman colony. St. Paul, 
who was bom here, was a Roman 
citizen, buEt it is probaUe that this 
was by virtue of some hereditary 
ri^t, and not as a denizen of Tarsous. 
To the W. of the town still stands one 
of the gates of ancient Tarsous, built 
of large blocks of cut stone ; travellers 
enterii^ from Mersina by carriage 
pass through it. 

There are several establishments Ibr 
cleaning cotton ; one with 4000 spindles 
is worked by the river Cydnus, which 
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also sapplies motlTe power to manj 
mills. 

The rly. now leaves Tarsons ; 23 ki). 
It crosses the Cydnos by a latticed 
bridge. 

Slkil. KulekBoghaMStKdmi]{Pylm 
Cilieid), Here the line crosses the 
newly-opened road to the High Plateau 
of Asia Minor, bringing the coast 
into commimication with i|ie interior 
of Karamania. The country from 
Mersina to Adana is a plain highly 
cultiyated with cereals, cotton and 
sesame seed. 

6ft kil. Adana Station. 

e. Adana retains its ancient name, 
and is situated on the W. bank of the 
Sihoun, the ancient Sarus, It is still 
a considerable town, and the capital 
of a vilayet, including the chief part 
of Cilicia proper. Next to Tarsous, 
it w^as the most flourishing town of 
Cilicia. The modem town is partly 
situated on what appears to be an 
artificial mound, surrounded on all 
Sides by gfo^es of fruit-trees and vine- 
yards. The plain on «v«ry side is 
extremely fertile. The tO¥ni is large 
and well built, and the population, 
composed of Turk% Armenians, and 
Ansariyeh, is nearly equal to that of 
Tarsous. A bridge ov^ the Sihoun- 
ehai is said to have been built by 
Justinian. A part only of the ancient 
W<dU remain. 

There is nothing of partieular in^ 
terest at Adana, except the Mosque 
OugUm Djamdj built by Ramaaan On- 
glou in the reign of Sultan Suleiman ; 
it is a good specimen of Mohammedan 
architecture. 

The American Missian Society has 
built a church, and opened a school 
for girls. 

Continuing westwaf^ the coasts of 
Karamania and Lyda are- magni- 
ficently fine, full of ancient ndns of 
the greatest interest, but it is beyond 
the limits of this work to describe 
these in detail ; ^e confine ourselves 
to indicating a few of the points of 
the greatest interest, snob as may 
possibly be seen from the deck of 
a passing vessel; leaving the traveller 
who may desire to visit them to con- 



sult the literature on the subject 
before quoted. 

d. Ayash. — The ancient SehaHe. 
For several miles on each side of it 
the coast presents a continued series 
of ruins, all of which being white, 
give to the country an appearance of 
splendour and populousness,- very di^ 
ftrent ftom its real conditi<ni. 

e. Agha Uman, a small sh^tered 
boy, ohce the harbo^ur of SeUfkeh 
(anc* 8eleucia\ the remains of which 
are 9 m. inland. Here the general 
aspect of the country begins to change, 
and the high mountains approach the 
coast. 'Between Agha Liman and 
Cape Oavaliere is the Island of Pro- 
tBMyAL, called by the Turks Manor 
raUij once occupied by the Knights of 
St. John. It is high and precipitous 
towards the sea; on the other side 
there is a profusion of ruined build- 
ing. A citadel crowns the highest 
point 

f. Oape Oayalierd is a noble pro- 
montory, whose white marble clifl% 
rise perpendiculariy from the sea to 
a heiffhc of 600 or 70O ft. Every ac- 
ceftsiMe point of the peninsula has 
been defended by walls. The con- 
tortions in the strata are most curious. 

g. Ohelindreh, a smtull but strong 
port, the ancient Cdendeiii. In ft-ont 
of it are three sniidl islands. 

h. Oap* Anamour terminates in a 
high bluff knoll, one side of which is 
inaccessible, the tffket has been fortified 
by a castle and outworks, with' Walls 
descending to the shore; 2 aqueducts 
at different levels, winding along the 
hill fbr several miles, supplied this 
fortress with water. Withm the walls 
are the ndns of 2 theatres, and out- 
side a vast necropolis of.soHdly con- 
structed tombd. The place is quite 
deserted, but thete-is a dtttle and 
village 6 m. to die to. This cape h 
the most ftonthern point of Asia 
Minor. 

The hill and Cape of SeUnti rise 
steeply Irani tke plain on one side. 
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and break off with a chain of mag- 
nificent cliffs on the other. On the 
highest part of these are the rains of a 
castle which commanded the ascent of 
the hill in every direction, and looked 
perpendicularly down into the sea* 
The view fh>m it is yery extensive, 
iand Cypms can be distinctly seen on a 
dear day. There are many important 
remains on the summit of this hill, at 
its foot, and lower down the river to 
the W., amongst which is a long 
rained aqueduct on arches. This was 
the ancient 8elinu8 which, after the 
death of Trajan, assumed the name of 
Trc^anopoUs, 

JSaki'AdaUa. — A few hours' steam- 
ing farther on bring us to Alaya, 
picturesquely situated on tbe slopes of 
a steep hill overhanging the harbour. 
The houses rise one aJ^ve the other, 
and the whole is crowned by the re- 
mains of a strong fortress. 

i Side was the chief port of Pam- 
phylia, and bore a very evil reputar 
tion till the 10th century. The city 
stood on alow peninsula, and was 
surrounded by walls, parts of which 
Are still perfect. The theatre is one 
of the finest in Asia Minon There 
are vast numbers of other ruins, but 
they are much overgrown with tangled 
brushwood. 

k. AdalU) at the head of the Gulf 
of Pamphylia, is beautifully situated 
round a small harbour. The streets 
appear to rise behind each other like 
Hhe seats of a theatre, and the whole 
is sarrounded by a ditch and triple 
wall strengthened by square towers. 
The. country round is fertile and well 
watered. The town contains nume- 
rous fragments of ancient buildings 
and inscriptions. The extensive ruins 
of Ferge, 3 hnu from Adalia, can be 
.visited in a day. This is an excellent 
place for sport. Excursions may be 
made to Aspendnji (Bcdhix), 12 hrs. 
distant by horse ; where is a, splendid 
theatre in good preservation. To 
SyllOBum {Ah88arr-l)agh]; Selge {8&- 
rich) ; and Termessos {Qvl-DagK), 

1. Sailing S,, along the Wjestem shore 



of the Gulf, the ^reat mountain of 
Takhtalu is seen rismg as an insulated 
peak 7800 ft. above the sea. The more 
distant mountains of the Taurus range 
behiod it, are not less than 10,000 ft. 
On a snail peninsula at the foot of 
Takhtalu are the remains of the city 
of Fhaselis with its three ports and 
lake, as described by Sirabo ; the latter 
is now only an unwholesome swamp. 

m. 5 m. S. of this is the village of 
BeliktMh, consisting merely of a few 
huts, but behind it is the mouotain 
Tehtpalyj containingihe fiunous Tanar, 
or Chimasra fire, mentioned by Pliny, 
who says that ** Mount Chimsera near 
Phaselis emits an increasing flame that 
burns day and night." It is about 
1 j BL inland, amongst the ruins of what 
may be a temple of Vulcan. The 
principal flame proceeds from behind 
an arched openmg in the rock, and 
smaller flames dart out from crevices, 
around the larger one; a second flame 
issues from a pit dose by. 

A little farther S. is the majestic 
peak of Ardiasan, whose white marble 
difik rise perpendicuhffly from the 
sea to Uie height of 600 or 700 feet. 
They are crowlied with pines ; and in 
the distance still loftier mountains 
rise, whose tops, generally streaked 
with snow, exhibit every variety of 
outline and effect. 

Still farther S. is the island of 
Oaraahiwa (the Crambuea of Strabo), 
which is separated nearly in two parts 
by a chasm, under niiich is a natural 
tunnel or cave containing aj small 
spring of irater. 

This part of the coast terminates in 
Cape XhsUdonia, the ancient Tromon^ 
torium Scterum, off which lie 5 barren 
islands. 

Rounding this cape, and continuing 
to the W., is the Island of Xakava, 
pronounced by the Tuiks Kekyaim, in 
front of « spacious bayj with num^ron^ 
small • islets^ a fiivourite resort Ibr 
Levant cruisers. A little to the E. is 
^eAndrcM river, 3 m. up which' are 
theruins ef the.ci^ of Mysa. - < 

IL Oasteloriio, or Cadel Bosso, the 
ancient Mtgiite^ is a- small barren 
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island, though the largest on the 
coast of Lycia. It has a fine old 
castle, built by the Knights of St. 
John, when they held Bhodes, from 
which it is only 60 m. distant. The 
population of the island is 6000 or 
7000, nearly all ^e males being isailors. 
it forms the W. side of a gulf crowded 
with small islets and rocks, from 
which run into the land two spacious 
harbours, Sevedo and Vatht; the 
former especially is safe and com- 
modious, and a tonffue of rock pro* 
jecting.from the land forms a natural 
pier. At both are numerous rock- 
sepulchres, and at Vathy the remains 
of a cousiderable theatre. 

Tedi Booroon, or the Seven Capes, 
is a knot of high and rugged moun- 
tains, the ancient ll^hunt QrtiguSf the 
abode of the fabulous Chimera. At 
the foot of these mountains the river 
Xanthus winds through an extensive 
▼alley, and a little farther to the E. 
the ruins of the city of Patara stand 
near the shore; the harbour is sanded 
up, and the place uninhabited. 

0. The coast thence takes a northerly 
direction leading to Makri, the ancient 
Telmessus, the most perfect natural 
harbour on the S. coast. The scenery 
is very beautiftil, and there are many 
tombs and other ruins, which are 
amongst the most remarkable monu- 
ments in Asia Minor. 

To theN. of the northern point of 
Rhodes is the beautiful lana-locked 
harbour of Xannarice, which has 
frequently, been the station of the 
British fleet durbg troubles in the 
Levant. The village, built on the site 
of the ancient PhysTeoSj was defended 
by a small castle built by the Knights. 

Passing thence between Rhodes and 
the mainland, the yachtsman will find 
an excellent harbour at Syme (g.v.), 
after which he rounds the long penin- 
sula, 90 m. in length^ terminating in 

p. Capo Erio, or Kavo KHo, where 
are the ruins oiCnidus, Mr, Newton 
made extensive excavations here in 
1^57-58. Cnidus, like many other 
Hellenic cities, was originally built 



on &n island close to the mainland; 
this is now united to the western 
extremity of the Doric Chersonese. 
Projecting far beyond the adjacent 
coast, this cape forms a well known 
sea-mark for the navigation of the 
Archipelago. The city subsequently 
extenoied to the mainlands and the 
outline is still quite easily traced. 
Near it was found the colossal lion 
now in the British Museum. 

On the opposite coast of the Gulf of 
Kos is 

q. Boudroum, the ancient Halioar- 
nasmSf beautifully situated on the 
shore of a small bay, divided into 
equal parts by a promontory, on which 
stands the stately castle, a worthy 
specimen of the military architecture 
of the Knights of Rhodes. The tower 
at the S.E. comer was probably built 
by Englishmen, as it contains the 
arras of Edward IV. and of the 
different branches of the Plantagenet 
flbnily, together with many other 
English coats sculptured in a row 
above the door. Here were bom Hero* 
dotus and Dionysius the historian; 
and here stood the tomb of Mausoliis, 
one of the ancient Wonders of the 
World, erected by Artemisia his sister 
and queen, whose pious act has con- 
ferred her husband's name on every 
mausoleum which has been erected 
since. This magnificent montiment 
was brought to light by Mr. (now Sir 
Charles T.) Newton in 1857-68, and 
all its prtneipal parts are now in the 
British Museum. 

To the N. of the peninsula on which 
Boudroum is situated is the Chdf of 
Mendeliah^ and on ltd southern shores^ 
three miles ftom the island fXKaroMo^ 
is Geiroiita, the ancient Branckidmi 
where are the ruins of a celebrateil 
Temple of Apollo, Sir Charles Newton 
says of them, *^ the mighty mtas lie 
as they orlgtimlly fell, piled up like 
scattered' icebergs." 

Th«ttc« threading its wa^ amongst 
the Sporades (g.v.X the imaginary 
vessel whose course we liavd been 
following will enter the beautiful Bay 
of Smyrna, a striking contrast to the 
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appareuUy barren aAd uncultivated 
islands which it has left behind.! 

Quite at the bottom of the W. shore 
of tiie gnlf is the Bay of VourU, one of 
the finest harbours on this boost, and 
the frequent resort of the British and 
other fleets. The town of Vourla is 
about a m. from the Scale ; it is a 
thriTing little place, the centre of the 
Sultana raisin trade. Close to the 
Scala is an island, the site of the 
ancient ClazoTnenm, now used as a 
lazaretto. 

r. Sm7ma.t 

From the earliest antiquity Smyrna 
has been one of the richest and most 
important cities of Asia Minor; after 
the introduction of Christianity, it 
figured as one of the Seven Churches 
referred to by St^ John in the Apoca- 
lypse, and here iU bishop, St Poly- 
cup, suffered martyrdom. 

It followed all the vicissitudes of 
the Byzantine empire. The Knights 
of Rhodes held it for 57 years ; these 
were expelled by Timour and his 
Mongol army in 1402, and it was 
finally annexed by the Turkish Sultans 
in U19. 

Smyrna, though badly drained and 
exposed to the miasma of the Meles 
valley, is not unhealthy. It is refreshed 
during the afternoon by the imhctt, 
or sea-breeze, which drives off the 
noxious exhalations. 

The lower slope of Mount Pagus b 
occupied with the quarters of the 
Turks and Jews, which extend down 
into the plain. There is now no well- 
defined separation of quarters. The 
Armenian quarter lies in the plain 
near the Cfassabi railway terminus, 
and adjoins the Turkish and Greek 
districts, but the wealthiest Anne* 
nians generally reside in the Frank 
quarter. The Greeks oconpv the 
main body of the city. There is now 
no proper Ffank quarter. The 
Eafopean shops and eoilptingrhoases 
are in Frank Street, but the Europeans 
who do not reside in thetneighbour- 

t C. T. Newton^* History of the Discoveries 
iLt Halicamassua, &c.,' 1863. Idem, * Travels 
And Discoveries in the Levant,' 186S. 

t Momjr's ' UMidboQkto Twrkey in AbU.' 



iug villages of Bournabat, Boujah, or 
Ghios-T^p^ inhabit that quarter of 
the city which stretches along the 
shores of the bay to the N.E., aind in 
which the European Consulates are 
situated. The bazaars lie at the 
southern end of Frank Street, between 
the Turkish and Jewish quarters, and 
are interesting to strangers from their 
picturesque character, and the nume- 
rous objects of Oriental manufacture 
exposed for sale. Gold lace trim- 
mings are almost the only speciality 
of Smyrna there displayed. 

The mosques are numerous, but not 
remarkable. Access to them can 
generally be obtained by foreigners by 
means of backsheesh. 

The Theatre was burnt down in 
1887, but a project is on foot (1889) 
for building a new one worthy of the 
city. 

Smyrna possesses a peculiar institu- 
tion m its Casinos, or family clubs, 
fi)nuded by the English in the last 
century. Of these, among others, are 
the European Casino, comprising mem- 
bers of all Christian nationalities and 
races, but principally Levantines and 
Armenians, and the Greek Casino, sup- 
ported b^ the Greeks. A stranger can 
get admission to these casinos on the 
application of a friend; and, in the 
ball-season, will probably receive in- 
vitations for himself and family. 

The Nevo Club is in a fine building 
and is carried on upon the same prin- 
ciples as a good English one. Visitors 
can be made honorary members on 
proper introduction. 

The most characteristic native sights 
are Turkish, Jewish, Armenian, Greek, 
and Levantine weddings. At the 
former, Gipsy and Jewish singing and 
dancing women are called in. 

An unpprtant feature of Smyrna is 
the QuAy ; a concession was granted in 
1^8 to an English Company, but it 
was transferred by them to Messrs. 
Dussaud of . Marseillesw It forms an 
embankment and roadway along the 
sea fyee. of the town 18 metres Broad 
and 3^ kil, long. On its outer edge a 
tramwfiy connects tjie Ottoman Kly. 
Stat, with the new custom-house 
which occupies a broad mole between 
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the two ports. This is the fayourite 
promenade in the evenings, and in 
snminer up to a late hour at night 
The nnmerous cafes along, it are brilr 
liantly lit up, and form the rendezvous 
of motley costumed crowds, while 
strains of Oriental as well as European 
music and the bubbling of nargiXehs 
are heard on a)^ sides. 

Beccafico-shooting is obtainable in 
the fig season. Partridges mt hares 
are to be found in all districts. In 
hard winters there is abundance of 
snipe, woodcock, and wild fowl, for 
which the Smyrna and Aidin railway 
stations afford some chance, but the 
whole country in the Smyrna district is 
beset by numerous small bird-shooters. 

WUd boar can be got in the valleys. 
Leopards are sometimes found. 

There are bo accurate statistics of 
j&e trade of Smyrna, but it is estimated 
that the annual exports and imports 
together amount to from 8 to 10 million 
pounds sterling, according to the condi- 
tion of die crops. The place itself pro- 
duces nothing, and its large population 
is maintained exclusively by the com- 
merce which its fortunate position 
commands for it. It is the chief plac^ 
of export for figs, raisins, valonia, 
madder, opium, liquorice, &c.; and 
though, by the rise of other places, it 
has lost some of its ancient trade, yet, 
by the development of its resources, 
the value of it has increased. 

It is a great emporium for Turkey 
carpets and rugs. They come from 
Oushak, Koul^, Ghiordes, Kedos, and 
other towns in the interior. Persian 
carpets are also on sale af the Persian 
Khan* 



Mount Paods ani> the Acropolis. 

Mount Paous is about 500 ft. high, 
and may be ascended either on foot or 
ou donkeys. On. the summit are the 
ruins Qf the Acropoi43» chiefly the wpirk 
of Byzantine emperors, but on the & 
side bused on the massive regular 
masonry of the Macedonian peric^. 

Within th^ walls are . a ruined 
mosque (formerly a churchi in which 
Polycarp preached) and a reservoir. 



Below this are the ruins of the 
theatre destroyed by an earthquake 
and to the west the site of the stadium 
where Polycarp was murdered; the 
position of his supposed Umh is marked 
by a cypress. 

Below, on the skirts of the city, are 
the Cripey Quarter and the Negro 
Quarter. 

From the Acropolis splendid views 
are obtained of Smyrna and its en«- 
virons. 

A^ut a nkile inland of Smyrna, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the Halka- 
bounar station of the railway to Bour- 
nabat, are the ruins of Diana's Batb, 
or. temple, from the centre of which 
springs of water issue so abundant as 
to form from their very source a stream 
navigable by barges^ 



ExClTRStON TO £PBE8irS.t 

At 48 m. on the Aidin Railway is 
Affo^clook, between which and the sea 
are the ruins of Ephetus. Horses and 
refreshments can be obtained at the 
railway station. Or the ruins may be 
visited by landing from a yacht in 
the Bay of Scala Nova^ arrangements 
having been previously made to have 
horses in readiness* 

The railway passes along the 
eastern extremity of Ephesus, and 
sets down passengers at the modern 
villAge of Ayasolook, about a mile 
distant from the ruined city. The 
village stands on the slope of a little 
hill, which is ^Kiwned with the ruins 
of a large ancient eastle. At the foot 
of this hill, in a deep pit only a few 
hundred yards froai the station, are the 
remains of the great Temple of Diana, 
one of the largest, most celebrated^ 
and most magnificent in the worid ; its 
exploration by Mr. Wood is a.triumpb 
of archeedlogicaL skill and industry. 

A visitor wi$hiBg to. stay to e3fttmin« 
Ephesus more dosdiy, will find a small 
but fiurly comfortable hotel near the 
rly. (tation ; in. summer Ayasolook is 
very feverish, and it.is betler to atty 
at A»neh, the next station, which i§ 

* t OoQBtat j.T.Wobd'lf'Df0e<yverlefttttEphe- 
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700 ft high and very healthy, and the 
houses are good. 

Ephesns stands out conspicnonsly 
as one of the cradles of Hellenic 
mythology; as the metropolis of the 
Ionian confederacy, next to Athens, 
as remarkable for being the scene of 
memorable events, for haying the 
great School of Art, and as being, 
next to Jernsalem, the holiest of 
Christian cities, and the most noted 
in apostolic labours. 

If the glory of Ephesus was great, 
its ruin is remarkable. What remains 
attests its Tastness, but of that magni- 
ficence nought but fragments exist. 
Though the site is utterly desolate, the 
ruins of the great theatre, stadium, 
g||rmnasia. and other structures are 
highly picturesque and full of interest 
for the antiquary and artist. 

It is beyond the sphere of the 
present work to enter into a detailed 
account of the rains of Ephesus, but 
the plan of the locality will suffice to 
enable the traveller to find his way 
to all the most important points. 

From Ephesus the traveller may 
proceed along the line to Aidin, a 
thoroughly Turkish town of 40,000 
inhabitants, picturesquely situated at 
the foot of the terrace on which lie 
the ruins of the ancient Trallei, The 
ruins of Sabdis and Philaovlphia 
are equally accessible by the other of 
the two Smyrna railways. 

Another excursion may be made to 
FoKiA, which has retained its ancient 
name, Fhoossa. It has a magnificent 
natural harbour. The town is sur- 
rounded by walls which appear to be 
of the Byzantine period. 

After leaving Smyrna, we propose 
taking the traveller direct to Constan- 
tinople, leaving the various objects of 
interest in the DardaneUes, &c., for 
the return voyage thefioe* The dis- 
tance is SOO m., and the mail steamers 
usually occftpy^ 24 hrs. in making It. 

The return vojrage tmtot Constanii* 
nople to Smyrna only oooupies 24 Mrs. 

The space at our disposal will -not 
admit of a minute deserijition of this 
great city. We must^ as m the case of 
Athens, Venice* and Naples^ ccmtent 
ourselves with such a brief notice as 



may enable the passing visitor to see 
rapidly what is best worth seeing, 
referring him for fuller particulars to 
Murray's * Handbook for Turkey in 
Asia.' 



TURKEY in: EUROPE. 
84. OOHfflAimKOPLE. 

Constantinople was founded a.d. 330, 
partly on the site of the ancient Byzan- 
tium, by Constantine the Great, when 
he determined to remove the seat of 
government from the banks of the 
Tiber. 

Ancient Byzantium was situated 
on the extremity of the promontory 
where the Seraglio now stands. No 
city in the world can boast so magni- 
ficent a position; commanding the 
navigation between the Euxlne and 
the Mediterranean, and the converging 
shores of Europe and Asia, it unites 
the advantages of security and great 
fiusilities for trade with the most 
striking scenery. Nature has evidently 
intended it for the centre of a great 
empire. • 

We cannot give more than a very 
slight sketch of the strange vicis- 
situdes which this celebrated city 
has undergone. It fell under the 
power of Rome, with the rest of the 
Grecian world, before the Christian 
era, and was made the seat of empire 
by Constantine in a'.d. 330. It was 
besieged by the emperors Severus, 
Maxim us, and Constantius. Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 527-565, enriched and 
beautified the city. In 616 it was 
besieged by Chosroes II. ; and in 626 
by the Persians and Avars. In 668 
the Arabs, for the first time, attacked 
Constantinople^ but were baffled by 
the strength of its walls and the strange 
ejects of the Greek fi¥e. In the second 
siege, 716-718, they were again com- 
pelled to retreat In 865 took place 
the first expedition of the Russians 
against Coiistantinople ; folli^Wed by a 
second iii 904; a third in 941 ; and a 
iburth in 1043, In 1203-4, the LAtin 
Cpiisaders, under Dandolo, the Doge 
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of Venice, oooqnered and pillaged the 
imperial city, and 8et np Latin 
emperors of the house of the Counts 
of Flanders ; but it vas recovered by 
the Greeks in 1261. In 1422 it was 
besieged by Amurath II., called by the 
Turks El*Mnrad, and finally fell, on 
May 29, 1453, before the conquering 
sword of Mohammed II. Since that 
period it has been looked up to, both 
by Osmanlis and Greeks, as the seat of 
the supreme spiritual and temporal 

Kwer of the Sultan and of the Greek 
.triarch. The heir of the caliphs 
has become the heir also of the Ca^ars. 
Constantinople has been besieged 
twenty-four times and taken six. 

There is no lovelier scene on earth 
than that which opens up before the 
traveller as he approaches Constan- 
tinople from the S^ of Marmora: at 
once so bright, so varied in outline, so 
rich in colour, so gorgeous in architec- 
ture. On the left, washed by the 
waves, the quaint old battlements 
extend from the Seraglio point to the 
Seven Towers, a distance of nearly 
4 m.; and over them rise in pic- 
turesque confusion the terraced rooft, 
domes, and mintarets of Stambonl. 
To the right the white mansions, 
cemeteries, and cypress-groves of 
Skutari run away along the Asiatic 
shore eastward as far as the eye can 
reach. In the centre is the opening 
of the Bosphorus, revealing a vista 
of matchless beauty. The steamer 
glides on, sweeps round the Seraglio 

S^int, and drops anchor in the Golden 
om. The view here is grander still, 
and more interesting. On the S. rise 
in succession from the still waters 
of the inlet, the seven low hills of Old 
Byzantium,* crowned with domes and 
tapering minarets, and buttresses, with 
•fantaslio houses, and shattered walls- 
all broken now, but which in the age 
of archers and Greek fire so oft^ 
bafiled Goth and Bulgar, Persian and 
Osmanli. 

On the northern bank of the long 
*• Horn," above the crowded buildings 
and Genoese tower of Old Galata, 
appear the heights of Pera, gay and 
fresh with the new residences of 
European ambaflsadors. 



Facing the city and the mouth of 
the Golden Horn, on the Asiatic 
shore, lies Skutari, with its bright 
houses and monuments, and clusters 
of dark cypresses ; and near it Eadi- 
keui, now a favourite residence of 
Ghdata merchants, but once known to 
fame as Chalcedon. Looking north- 
wards past the splendid portals of 
the Dolmabagtche palace, and the 
gracefrd minarets of the adjoining 
mosques, one sees a long reach of the 
Bospnorus, all aglow with palaces and 
gilded kiosks, and villas, and terraced 
gardens. 

Nor is the scene less gay and 
animated on water than on land. 
Huffe ironclads lie at anchor within a 
cable-length of the Sultan's palace; 
passenger steamers from every coun* 
try in Europe are ranged in double 
rows opposite the quays of Tophane, 
the chief arsenal of Turkey; corn- 
ships from Odessa or the Danube 
lie side by side with graceAil Greek 
feluccas and Turkish coasters j while 
hundreds of caiques flit here and there 
with loads of gold-bedizened Beys, or 
veiled women. There is no scene in 
the world like that around one in the 
Golden Horn. 

Constantinople is made up of three 
cities, each of which is in many 
respects entirely distinct from the 
others. Stamboul, the old city, 
occupies the site of Byzantium, on a 
tongue of land having the Sea of 
Marmora on the S., die Bosphorus 
on its eastern apex, and the Golden 
Horn on the N. It is about 14 m. 
in circuit, triangular in form, and 
the wall on the land side is 4 m. 
long. The Golden Horn is a deep 
inlet, half-a-mile wide where it joins 
the Bosphorus, and gradually narrow- 
ing as it curves up to the Sweet 
Waters some 6 m. distant. On its 
northern side, alons the steep slopes, 
and over the summits of low rounded 
hills, are spread the suburbs of Galata, 
Pera, and Tophane. On the eastern 
side of the Bosphorus, one mile from 
Stamboul and the same from Tophane, 
is the Asiatic quarter of Constanti- 
nople— Skutari. 

New roads have been made in 
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several directiong, go that one can 
visit the chief points of interest in a 
carriage. There ig also a tolerable 
carriage-road from the palace of 
Dolmabagtche over the hiUs to the 
Sweet Waters. 

The principal hotels — indeed all 
the hotels frequented by European 
travellers^— are im Pera, and most of 
them in the Grande Rue. The.situa^ 
tion is high and cood ; but the approach 
to them on foot from the Golden Horn, 
and from all parts of Stamboul, is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, being through 
the narrow, steep, filthy lanes of 
Galata. Of late great improvements 
have been effected, so that the hotels 
are rendered eas^ of access even for 
ladies. A carriage-road> somewhat 
steep and rough, bat quite practicable, 
has been made from the main street 
of Galata to the Grande Rue of Pera, 
so that one can drive from the hotels 
to all parts of the city, including the 
principal mosques and places of interest 
in Stamboul. 

A funicular rly., very near the new 
bridge, takes one U> the top of the hill 
of Pera in two min,, and there is also 
a tramway connecting Pera with 
Galata. 

Small steamers ply many times a 
day, from sunrise to sunset, along the 
shores of Constantinople and the Bos- 
pborus, touching at all the principal 
placeson either side of the straits. They 
start from the Galata Bridge. The 
fares vary from 1 to 4^ piastres. It 
will be best to go up on the European 
side and return on the Asiatic, crossing 
the Bosphorus from Buyukdereh to 
Beikos. Small steamers go up the 
GU)lden Horn, leaving the new bridge 
every 15 min., stopping at the sccdas 
of the various quarters and suburbs. 

The Cadques of Constantinople may 
be hired like hackney coaches in a 
European capital. • The elegance of 
their construction, the extreme light- 
ness of the wood of which they ore 
composed, and the dexterity of the 
boatmen, cauge them; to gU^e over 
the smooth surface , of the waters 
with great rapidity*, l^he fares are 
moderate, and vary with the number 
of pairs o( oars^ but whep engaged 



for the day, or for an expedition 
up the Bogphonig» i4 is usual to make 
a bargain before starting. Caiques 
are always to be foond. waiting for 
hire at the landing-stajKes, but there 
are paartienlar places ror large and 
comfortable boats suited for ladies, 
and preferable to all those unaccoS- 
tomed to caiques. Coiuiderdblecautiom 
mugt. be observed, oB,enteringa caique, 
to step in the middle* as, from the 
nature of their oonstmction, they are 
easily overset. They have no seats, 
the passengers must be careful to sit 
at tli^ bottom ; and when once seated, 
much attention is requisite in every 
motion, as their narrowness hindere 
any steadiness on the water. And now 
that steamers and carriages are abun- 
dimt, caiques may be dispensed with 
altogether, especially as fiaej are the 
most qneomfortable boats a;fl)^at. 

£lor9e8,^The streets of Constanti- 
nople are, for the most part, narrow, 
dirty,, and many of them extremely 
steep. To walk through them is 
difficult and unpleasant, and it is 
therefore usual to ride. For. that 
purpose horses stand for hire at 6 or 7 
francs a day, at a number of places, 
where they wait for customers; the 
principal of these are at the hotels, at 
both ends of the new bridge, and 
at the Constantinople end of the old 
bridge, at the landings of Tophane, 
Doknabagtche, Bagtehe Kapousi, 
Koum Kapou, Yeni Kapoo, and Sa- 
matia, and near the outer doors of the 
principal mosques. 

CcarriageB. — Excellent carrisges can 
be bad for hire* both open and closed. 
The ordinary fare is half a mejtdeh 
(about 2 shillings) for a ooursci a 
half-mejideh an hour. It is always 
well to make a bargain beforehand. 
The hotel keepers and ciceronea ure 
able to procure superior earriages for 
parties wishing. to engage them by 
the day. 

Tramwayn. — There are now two 
lines, one in Stambonl. the other in 
Galata. The former runs from the 
end of the bridge round near to Santa 
Sophia, and the Atnneidan, and then 
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along narrow streets parallel to the 
«horet of the Sea of Marmora, termi- 
nating not 'very Ikr from the Se^en 
Tovert. The Galata lane commences 
at Uie end of the upper bridge, passes 
along the main street throagh Top- 
hane, past the Sultan's palaces, and 
on to Chrtakeui on the Bosphorns: 
both are dirtj and uncomfortable. 

The Earbowr of Constantinople is 
a creek of the Bosphorus, fed by the 
waters of a small stream flowing from 
the W. between two p«t)montories, and 
separating StambouL firom Galata and 
Pm. It obtained from the ancients, 
at a yery remote period, the appella- 
tion of the Grolden Horn. The precise 
origin of tihe name is undetermmed. 

This harbour, accommodating 1200 
sail at tile same time, is deep enoogh 
to float men-of-war of the largest size, 
which can moor close to the -shore ; 
the steepness of the banks, the great 
depth of water, and its being subject 
to no Yariati<m of tides, afford great 
fiicilities. The only inconvenience 
experienced by the shipping arises 
from the powerful currents which flow 
from the W. or descend from the N. 
The ships of the Turkish navy are 
moored above the second bridge, and 
in front of the dockyard in winter, 
but in summer in the Bosphorns. 

A Bridge of Boats, afterwards 
replaced by iron pontoons, was first 
thrown across the Golden . Horn in 
1837, just below the Arsenal. It 
connects Oalata with Stamboul; and 
crosses the Golden Horn close to the 
Mosque of the Valideh Sultan, eon- 
necting the eastern part of Oalata 
with Constantinople. A toll of 10 
paras is paid for passing, and it is 
from this point that the daily steamers 
start for Skntari, the Bosphorns, 
and the Princes' Islands. The pas- 
sage of these bridges is an achievement 
occasionally of some labour, on ac- 
count of the crowd of persons and 
animals going to and fro. 

A new bridge, with broad carriage- 
way, and spacious footpaths, has now 
been made. It was planned and exe- 
cuted by English engineers. 

The leading objects of interest in 
Constantinople are the baiaajfi, the 



mosques, the tembs, the Ber^lio, the 
Hippodrome, the ancient Oreek 
ohorches, the walls, and the ceme- 
teries, including that of Skutari, 
where' so many British soldiers lie 
buried, 'these can be seen in three 
days, when time is an object. The 
first day may be devoted to €kilata| 
Pera, the palaces and the Sweet 
Waters ; the second to Stamboul, and 
the third day to Skutari. But to 
those who desire a more thorough ex- 
amination of the curiosities of Con- 
stantinople, a much longer time will 
be necessary. These objects of interest 
we shall briefly describe in the order 
in which we have given them. 



Galata — Pera— Tophane— Kassim 
Pasha — Haskbui — Etoob. 

Oalata is the lar^st of the sub- 
urbs, and the principal seat of com- 
merce for European merchants. It is 
separated from Kassim Pasha on the 
W. by a cemetery, known as the 
Little Field of the Dead, or Petit 
Champ des Morts, and unites with 
TophanB on the E. The construction 
of 4he tramway along the principal 
street, and the improvements effected 
in a few other streets, making them 
available for carriages, have greatly 
contributed to the comfort and con- 
venience of both travellers' and resi- 
dents. 

One of the most striking features 
of Galata is its ponderous and lofty 
Tower, of ancient Genoese construc- 
tion, which rises to a great height 
above the orumUing walls, and upon 
the summit of which a watch is con- 
stantly kept to give the alarm in case 
of fire. The 8er€UtMet^§ Tower, on the 
opposite side of th6 Golden Horn, 
was built at a later time to answer the 
same purpose. No finer view can be 
obtained than from the summit of the 
tower of Galata, which is crowned by 
a battlemented and projecting gallery. 

Fera, or Bet Oohloo, crowns the 
summit of the promontc^ on which 
ibff suburbs of Oalata and Tophane 
are situated. It is the headquarters of 
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diplomacTf and is ohiefly inhabited 
by Franks, who are amenable to the 
laws of the nation to which they 
belong. 

On the slope of the hill of Pera 
stands the EngUth Memofial Church 
(Christ Ch.), erected to commemorate 
our countrymen who fell in the 
Crimea. The chaplain is appointed 
by the S.P.G. 

In the High Street is the chief tekeh 
or Convent of Dancing Dervi9he$s or 
Mevleviyeh^ so called from their 
founder, Mevlava J)jdal-ed'din, one of 
the most important of all the orders of 
Oriental illuminati. 

On the N.E. outskirts, near the 
artillery barracks, are the Catholic 
and Armenian burial-grotmds. The 
neighbourhood of tiiese cemeteries, 
called the Grand Champ des Morts, 
also commands a most glorious and 
extensire Tiew towards the Bosphoms 
on the £. It is the fnvourite resort of 
the inhabitants of the suburbs. 

Tophane {Top-Kha^ieh^ or Arsenal) 
is the smallest of the suburbs, forming 
a continuation of Galata, and thence 
sweeping round the E. point of the 
peninsula to the Bosphoms. The 
Artillery Barrack, a fine building, is 
situated here, at a short distance 
from the sea, Near the landing-place 
(Iskeleh) at Tophane, caique-build- 
ing may be seen in all its branches, 
the peculiar oars being manufactured 
with the most primitiye to<d8. A fine 
wide street has been opened between 
Galata and Dolmabagtche, passing 
tilirough the centre of Tophane. 
Along it runs the tramway line to 
Beshiktash on the Bosphoms* 

Xassim Pasha is an extensiye sub- 
urb W. of Galata and Pera, ftom which 
it is separated by bnrying-gniNinds. 
It extends a considerable way inland, 
and possesses few attractions to a 
stranger* 

The Tillage of Syoob, a picturesque 
suburb, is situated on the opposite side 
of the Golden Horn, beyond the walls 
of Stamboul ; it is surrounded by ^aar" 
dens and Turkish cemeteries, thickly 



planted with eyprew-trees. It takes 
Its name from Byoob, the standard*- 
bearer and companion in arms of the 
Prctthet Hohatmned, who was killed 
at uie first siege of Constantinople by 
the Arabs, aa>, 668, and is said to haye 
been buried there. 

In the MoBpic of Eyooh the Osmanli 
Sultans are installed by girding on 
them the sword of Osman, uie founder 
of the monarchy, by the hand of a 
Mevlevi dervish from Konia. The 
mosque b ooDstmcted of white marble, 
and no Christian is allowed to enter it. 
As a place of sepulture^ Eyoob is h^d 
in high yeneration, and its cemeteries, 
mausoleums, &c., are the most remark- 
able of any near the capital for their 
beauty of decoration.. . 

From the hill aboye Eyoob may be 
obtained one of the finest yiews of the 
Golden Honu 



STAKBOUIi, OB CONSTANTmOPLB 

. Pbopeb. 

STAXBOTIL not only occupies the 
triangular promontory which alone 
formed the imperial city of Constan- 
tine, but extends b^ond it. Its N. 
boundary is the Golden Horn ; the S. 
shore is washed by the Sea of Marmora. 
A triple line of walls extends across 
the land on the W. side from sea to sea, 
and its £. point forms the entrance to 
the Bosphoms. 

Within the circuit of ike walls of 
Stamboul are comprised the chief ob- 
jects <3i interest— nearly all the royal 
mosques, all the turbehs or tomb- 
houses of the royal race, the baths, 
khans, principal bazaars, and the 
pnUie offices of Goyemment An 
order must be obtained for the Seraglio 
and the mosques. 

In the 7aaar, or Greek quarter, the 
Greek patriarch and some principal 
fomilies reride. From this place is 
taken the name of Fanariotes, or 
Greeks employed in the Turkish ad- 
ministration and principalities. Al- 
most all the priyate houses stand within 
an area, and the^ are more Oriental 
in their oonstraction than those of the 
suburbs. 
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On Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1865, a fire 
broke out in the quarter near Demir 
Kapou, which destroyed nearly one- 
fifth of Stambonl before its ravages 
were arrested. Instead of the former 
wooden edifices, the GoYemment has 
determined Uiat only stone or brick 
buildings are to be constructed. Good 
streets have been formed in some 
parts of the devastated area. 

The whole city is enclosed by walls, 
once formidable for their strength, 
but left unrepaired, and ruinous at 
nearly every point, especially tke 
water side. They were founded by 
Constantine the Great, and r^uilt in 
great part bv Theodosius and lus 
successors. They extend along both 
shores, close to the sea, and in some 
parts the foundations, irhi(^ ar6 very 
solid, are under water. ' 

The line of defence, from the Seven 
Towers on the Sea of Marmora to the 
shore of the Golden Horn, presents 
such a scene as is not surpassed else- 
where in the world for beauty and de- 
solation. It affords a good example of 
castellated and mediaeval architecture. 
The road runs along the edge of the 
moat, which bounded the outer wall, 
within which were two others of fsLr 
greater strength and magnitude, now 
in a state of great dilapidation. 

The Seraglio is no longer used as 
the Sultan's palace, and is in a neglected 
and desolate condition. Its principal 
entrance is the BaJthi-Ha/mayoony Uie 
far-famed Sublime Porte. Much that 
was interesting in it was destroyed 
by the fire of 1863, and only the. 
Library, Throne BooWy and several 
fine Kioskfif the Minty the Church qf 
8L Irene and the MuHimi of Arms 
remain. 

The Mosques.— Independent of the 
principal churchw which tiie Turks 
appropriated, to their own worship, 
there are in and about Constantinople 
at least 100 mosques, all copies, more 
or less modified, of Sta. Sophia. Not 
one of these is a pillared court like 
those of Egypt or Syria, nor an aroaded 
square like those of Persia or India, 
none even extended basilicas like those 



of Barbary or Spain. Hardly a single 
Christian copy of Sta. Sophia exists in 
the world, but the Turks saw and 
seized^ its beauties at a glance and 
made its arclutecture their own. 

Ata Sophia, or Santa Sofia, was 
the Cathedral of old Constantinople, 
founded by Constantine in a.d. 325, 
and rebtult and embellished by Jus- 
tinian in 538; all the finest temples 
of Egypt, Syria and Greece being 
put under contribution to supply the 
splendid materials with which it was 
constructed. The form of the build- 
ing will be gathered from the accom- 
panying plan (p. 96) ; our limits will 
not permit us to attempt a description 
of it. 

Of all the edifices built expressly as 
mosques, the Suleimanieh, or Mosque 
of ffuleiman the JUdgwffieent, is the 
most beautiful. It has been accurately 
drawn and described by Fergusson in 
his ' History of Architecture.' It is 
apparentiy built after the pattern of 
Sta. Soplua, but with the wish to sur- 
pass it ; and as regards the regularitpr 
of the plan, the perfection of the indi- 
vidual parts, ana the harmony of the 
whole, that wish appears to have been 
fully attained. 

llie towb of the founder, in the 
garden behind, a small but elegant 
structure of marble, well deserves to 
be visited. 

The Ahmedieh, or Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, occupies a part of the Hip- 
podrome, and is not only the chief 
of all the mosques, but is the only 
one in the Ottoman empire which has 
6 minarets. 

Aya Sofia may be termed, from its 
vicinity to thepalace, the Court mosque, 
and the Ahmedieh, the State mosque 
of Copstantinople ; for it is luther 
that the Sultan ^nerally repairs, ac« 
companied by his suite, on the two 
great festivals of the Bairam. 

Of the Torbehi, or tombs of the 
Imperial fiunily, the most remarkable 
is that of Mohammed II., contiguous 
to his mosque, once the Ckurdi of tfttf- 
Holy ApoiUest and the plaoe of sepul- 
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tan of the Byianline emperorsi Hui j 
other motqiiM and lomu are irarthr 
of a visit, bat tbe pairing viritor will 
hardlj be able to «ee more than those 
we have indicated. 

The archnolngiEt and etiident of 
architecture will find wieh to iDtereit 
bim in tbe BTsantine churches of 



bnildinga of thit clan eieept at 9h- 
loniba. I , There mtj he leea among 
tbem examples of baeilicas of Conatan- 
t-ne'» time ;"of the square or Greek 
cnm plan, with flat dmna, of tbe time 



IBth ceDmrJeg. Them 
perhepi, next to Sta. Sophia is tbe cE. 
of Sts. SBBQina and BAomn, called 
b; the Tnrks little Sta. Sophia, bailt 
by the same architect, Anibemiu. 

At-Me!dan, the KIppodrems.~Tbe 
mon crfebrated of the s^narea of an- 
cient or modem Constantinople lies to 
the S.W. of Sta. Sophia. Though in 
great part boil toTer, the plan and form 
of a circua 900 ft. long and 450 ft. 
broad may still he traced. It was 
formed by the E^perot Sevems. He 
was obliged to leave a portion of It 
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unfinished, in consequence of the news 
that the Gauls threatened Rome. 

' The Obelisk of Egyptian granite 
still occupies its original place in the 
centre. It is about 50 ft; high, covered 
with hieroglyphics, and was brought 
from Heliopolis. From the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions on the base we learn 
that the Emperor Theodosius Caused 
it to be set up agkin, after it had lain 
on the ground a considerable time. 
The machines which were made use 
of in rearing it are figured on the 
pedestal. 

The CoLUBiN OF THE Three Ser- 
pents is about 15 ft. high ; it is formed 
of three bronze serpents, with the tails 
downwards, and the bodies twisted 
spirally as far as the necks ; their 
heads spreading outward formerly 
supported, it is said, the golden tripod 
of the priestess of Apollo of Delphi, 
whence this singular monument is 
generally supposed to have been 
brought. 

The Burnt Column {Djemherli 
Ta8ch\ nearly 100 ft. high, stands in 
the Divan YoUee St. It derives its 
name from the fact that it is blackened 
and shattered by the repeated fires 
which have at various times' raged 
around it. It is of porphyry, and the 
joints of the several pieces of which it 
is composed are covered with copper 
rings. The statue which surmounted 
it was the celebrated Apollo of Phidias ; 
but the popular voice said it was the 
effigy of Constantine. 

The Seyon Towers, called Tedi 
KoiUehj stand at the S.W. angle of 
Constantinople, where the walls which 
cross the promontory join the Sea of 
Marmora. This imperial castle, once 
a state prison, has ceased to be used 
as such. Three of the towers have 
nearly disappeared, and the whole 
buildmg is m a state of dilapidation. 
On one of them is an inscription, re- 
cording the imprisonment of various 
persons. The Janissaries used, in the 
height of their power, to bring to this 
castle the Sultans they bad dethroned, 
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and keep them in prison or put them 
to death. Seven Sultans have thus 
lost their lives in this place, and in- 
numerable heads of less illustrious 
sufferers have hung from the battle^ 
ments. 

Astation of the railway to Adrianopld 
is close to iti 

A remarkable feature in Stamboul 
is the number of its fountains, of all 
shapes and sizes, from a simple arch 
on a wall to the elaborate structure 
like that n^aif the Sera^lib gate. The 
more important fbuntatns are covered 
with a coating of marble, and deoo* 
rated all over with most delicate sur- 
face ornament. Where in Western 
art we should use figures to break the 
monotony, the Turks employ repre- 
sentations of vases filled with fiowcm, 
or dishes with fruit. These fountains, 
when carved in stone, are coloured 
and gilt all over : but when of marbld) 
have only a little gilding, and Very 
little colour. The eaves have a great 
projection, are boarded, and decorated 
with painting. The roof is often 
composed of a series of domes. 

The most beautiful are : — 

The fountain before the great gate 
of the Seraglio, built in the reign of 
Ahmed III. 

Soghook Chesmeh, the cold spring, 
close to the gate of the Seraglio, 
between the Alai Kiosk and the great 
gate. 

The fountain of the Sultana Zeinehy 
opposite Sta. Sophia. These, with the 
Fountain of Tophane, and the Foun* 
tain of the Sweet Waters of Asia, are 
amongst the most beautiful ornaments 
in and around the city. 



Turkish Harems. — To lady travel* 
lers a visit to one of the principal 
harems would probably, prove interest- 
ing, and it can be brought -about by 
getting acquainted with any of the 
Pera families who are in the habit of 
frequenting the harems of pashas. 
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. SK.U.TARI AND ITS Environs. 
J . . . 

Large and powerM ferry*6teamer8 
ply at short intervals betireen the 
landine-place beside Tophane and 
Skutari ; smaller steamers - also run 
from the bridge in the Golden Horn. 
The distance across the Bosphoras is 
about a mile. 

There isnolr a railway from Skutari 
to Ismid on the land route to Brousa. 

Skntarif the largest of the suburbs 
of Constantinople, foims a town of 
itself. It was in the remotest periods 
what it is to this day, tlie post'Station 
for Asiatic couriers, the great rendez- 
vous of all the caravans arriving from 
Asia, and the spot whence travellers 
from Constantinople to the East com* 
mence their journeys. 

On a rock rising out of the sea is 
the Maiden^s Tower (Kis Koulessi), 
90 ft. high, serving as a beacon ; the 
Franks call it the Tower of Leander. 

Skutari has 8 mosques, of which 
that of the Valideh Sultan, or Saltan's 
Mother, is the principal and largest. 
Sultan Suleiman, who built the mosque 
of Ibrilc Jamidy or of ** the coflFee-pot," 
endowed here a kitchen, where the 
poor receive two meals a*day of soup 
and bread. 

Here also is the convent of the 
Jioufuif or Hotoling Dervishes. 

The Cemeteries of Skutari are the 
largest and . the most celebrated in 
Turkey. The marble of the headstones 
comes from the Island of Marmora, not 
far off, whose name is derived from its 
immense quarries of this valuable stone. 

The most iuterestin^i; sight to an 
English traveller is the KnglisU Burial- 
ground. It is close to the hospital 
(now barracks), tlie scene of Miss 
^nightingale's labours, and lies on the 
banks of the Bosphorus facing down 
the Sea of Marmora. There, amid 
many more costly tombs, recording the 
names of brave men, are seen a num- 
ber of mounds, beneath which 8000 
nameless dead from British homes 
sleep peacefully. A large granite 
obelisk, supported by 4 angels, by 



Baron Marochetti, is erected in the 
midst, with an inscription in 4 Ian* 
guages, detailitig the history of the 
place. 

It is not wise fbr a stranger to go 
about ai night in any part of Con* 
stantinople or its environs alone* 



26. EXCURSIONS FROM CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

a. The Bosphobus. 

The steam navigation of the BoS" 
phorus is a monopoly in the hands of 
the Shirket-i-Hairie Company, whose 
steamers make 3 or 4 voyages each 
way daily, between the Galata bridge 
and the villages on the Bosphorus* 
The steamers pass alternately along 
the Asiatic and European side. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the scenery, but the views must be seen 
at different times of the day and under 
various lights to appreciate their full 
effect. 

For a minute description of all the 
villages along the .European and the 
Asiatic shores the traveller must con- 
sult Murray's < Handbook to Turkey 
in Asia.' 



b. The Princes' Islands. 

The Princes' or the Daimonnisoi 
Islandst may be visited in one day. 
They are 4 in number, and are called 
rroti, Antigone, Halki and TrivMpo, 
with two or three others, uninhabited. 
A steamer leares the bridge on the 
Golden Horn every morning, and 
returns eveiy evening, the distance 
being accomplished in a little more 
than an hour and a half. There are 2 
fair hotels at Prinkipo, whose charges 
are reasonable. There is excellent 
sea bathing on their shores. 

llaVii or Khalhi {Hotel d' Orient) 
derives its name from the ancient 
copper-mine. It has 3 hills and^ 3 
convents, dedicated to the Virgin, 
St. George, and the Trinity. One 
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of these convents] is now a Greek 
ecclesiastical college. Here is a tomb- 
stoue with inscription to commemorate 
Edward Barton, Ambassador from Q. 
Elizabeth, 1597, to the Sultan of the 
day. 

Prinldpo. — On the south-western 
point of the island is the convent of 
St. George, commanding a lovely view 
of the surrounding hills and the sea 
with its islands and varied shores. 
In the first year of the ninth century, 
Irene, the great empress, contem- 
porary of Charlemagne and Haroun 
Er-Rashid, was driven from the throne, 
and banished to the convent which 
she had built at Prinkipo. She died 
and was buried there in the following 
year. 

The climate of Prinkipo is several 
degrees warmer than Stamboul, being 
out of the cold current of wind coming 
down the Bosphorus : it is famous for 
its flowers, and nothing can exceed its 
beauty in spring. 

Steamers also call at Antigone and 
Proti. On the island of Plate Sir 
Henry Bulwer built an Anglo-Saxon 
Castle, which he subsequently sold to 
the Viceroy of Egypt. 



e. Brussa. 

A very pleasant excursion may be 
made from Constantinople to Brussa, 
by Moudania, on the Sea of Marmora. 
Steamers leave the Golden Horn for 
Moudania three times a week. The 
days and hours are easily ascertained 
at the hotels. The passage occupies 
about 6 hrs. There is no safe anchor- 
age here. Ghemlek, at the head of the 
gulf, is a good port, though not so con- 
venient for reaching Brussa. Horses 
and carriages are waiting at the land- 
ing-place to convey the, travellers to 
Brussa the same evening. In return- 
ing, carriages leave Bmssa at 6 a.m. 
to catch the morning steamer at Mou- 
dania. 

Motidania is the port of Bmssa, and 
ft lar^e Greek village, in a well culti- 



vated district. The culture of silk is 
the ,'prevailing industry, and the road 
for several miles passes through a 
succession of mulberry plantations. 
Long strings of camels passing to and 
from the interior give interest to the 
scene. A railway was constructed a 
few years ago, but the work was 
so badly planned and executed that 
it could not be used. The road is 
about 20 m. in length ; grand views 
are obtained of the Bithynian Olympus, 
5000 ft. high, with a snow-covered peak 
rising 2000 ft. higher. As Brussa is 
approached, the ditches may be seen 
steaming from the hot springs which 
issue from the N.W. flank of the 
mountain and supply the baths. 

The bazaars are celebrated for 
silks and gauze, towels, embroidery, 
camels' hair felt carpets and Kutaya 
pottery. Bmssa, the ancient capital of 
the kings of Bithynia, derives its name 
from Prusias, the protector of Hanni- 
bal. It is one of the loveliest places 
in Asia Minor, situated on the lowest 
slope of Mount Olympus, about 600 ft. 
above the sea. In the centre, on a 
terrace protected by abrupt cliffs, 
stands the citadel, the site of the 
ancient town, surrounded by walls, 
with towers at intervals. Within the 
citadel are the tombs of Osman and 
Orkhan, the two first Turkish sultans, 
occupying part of the site of the 
great Byzantine Oh., which was 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1855. 
There are no antiquities of any 
interest, except the mosques and 
tombs of the early Turkish sultans. 
The principal of these are the green 
mosque and tomb of Sultan Chelebi 
Mohammed I., celebrated for the 
beauty of the tiles with 'which they 
are decorated, and the mosques and 
tomb of Sultan Yilderim Bayazid I., in 
the E. quarter of the town ; the Oulou 
Jami, in the centre, built by Sultans 
Murad I., Bayazid Land Mohammed L; 
the mosque and tomb of Murad II., in 
the W. quarter ; and the mosque and 
tomb of Murad I. in the suburb of 
Chekirgeh, whence there is a magni- 
ficent view over the rich valley of 
Brussa. These mosques are the finest 
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specimens of early Turkish architec- 
ture and of high interest. 

The Bathe, which are celebrated 
throughout the East, and are much 
frequented by invalids from Con- 
stantinople, are situated 1^ m. from 
the town, on the N.W. side. They 
are handsome structures, containing 
a number of apartments, and fed by 
both hot and cold springs, some chaly- 
beate, others sulphureous. Those of 
Yeni Kaplidja are the finest. The 
spring is slightly sulphureous, and the 
heat about 180° Fahr. Here is a 
circular pool, not less than 25 ft. 
diameter, paved with marble and lined 
with coloured tiles, in which the 
youths of Brussa divert themselves 
with swimming. This apartment is 
surmounted by a lofty cupola. There 
are 2 other apartments, in the centre 
of each of which is a marble fountain, 
yielding a stream of pure cold water 
for drinking. Near this bath is a 
similar building for females. They 
are said to be very efficacious in cases 
of rheumatism and chronic dysentery. 

The slopes of Mt. Olympus are 
covered with plantations of mulberry- 
trees, which afford food for worms 
producing a peculiarly fine sort of 
silk. This is manufactured by the 
inhabitants in their houses, as at 
Lyons, into a gauzy material with 
stripes at intervals, which is employed 
throughout the Levant for the vest- 
ments of females of the richer class. 
The number of persons employed in 
raising the silkworm and weaving the 
silk amounts to about 30,000. 

The Ascent of Olympus can be made 
with perfect ease in fine weather. The 
best months for the ascent are June, 
July, and August; earlier in the 
season the snow renders the climb 
difficult. 



26 THE HELLESPONT (THE 
DARDANELLES). 

Yachts should never attempt the 
navigation of the Dardanelles without 
the Admiralty Chart, large scale, cor- 



rected to latest date. The following 
hints may be useful. 

On passing the Straits for the Sea 
of Marmora, yachts should hoist the 
red ensign. Several days' detention 
at Sultanieh Kalehsi (Inner Castle of 
Asia) is the invariable result if the 
white or hhte ensign be fiownj as refer- 
ence to Constantinople for special 
permission is made, on the ground 
that the yacht might possibly be a 
man-of-war. 

Anchorages in northerly winds t-^ 

Cape Buba, entrance of Mitylene 
Channel. Coast of Troy, Youkyeri 
Bay and Beeiha Bay, S. side of 
Tenedos, Lee of Yeni-Sheher SJioal, 
Cape Hellas, ana especially Morto Bap, 
last good in all winds. JSavouklar 
(bad in southerly weather). Sestoi 
Bayt good with winds from N.E. to 
N.W. Fisherman* 8 or Besquier's Point 
(Asian side). Galila Point, GallipoU, 

With S. winds ;— 

East side of Tenedos, Morto Bay, 

Good with all winds : — 

Morto Bay, White Cliffs, Sari Siglar 
Bay, Nagara Bay, Lampsaki. 

Special danger : — 

Suffren Shoals, Youkyeri and BesiJca 
Point8,Yeni-She1i€r Shoals, Banks ex- 
tending from Havouzlar to Namazieh 
Battery. European coast from Cape 
Sestos to Galita Point to be approached 
with care, current setting strongly to- 
wards shore. 

Fresh wBter s — 

Best watering places.— JBesiVi-a Bay, 
N cohort, Yeni'Sheher, under Cape 
Hellas lAght-house, White Cliffs, at the 
quarantine station, Havouzlar, and 
Lampsaki. 

On leaving Constantinople by steam* 
er, there is little to be seen in the 
Sea of Maimora. AAer entering the 
Straits, the first place of importance 
on the W. shore is GallipDli, the 
voyage to which usually occupies about 
14 hrs. It is the Kallipolis of ancient 
geography, and is situated at the 
mouth of the Sea of Marmora, where 
the strait is above 5 m. in breadth ; it 
is 25 miles from the Dardanelles, 40 
from the Isle of Marmora, 80 m. S. of 
Adrianople, and 108 S.W. of Constan« 
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tinople. It is the capital of the sanjak 
and seat of the Kaimakam. It is 
sitaated on the peninsula, known to 
the ancients as the Thraoian Cherso- 
nesuSy and has 2 harbours, N. and S., 
and frequently receives the Imperial 
fleets. Its population is about 20,000. 
The town was once fortified, but is 
now without walls, its only defence 
being **a sorry square castle, with an 
old tower, doubtless that of Bayazid." 
The bazaars are extensive and well 
famished. GallipoU was the first Euro- 
pean town that fell into the hands of the 
Osmanlis, having^ been taken by them 
nearly a century before the fall of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 1357. The Emperor 
John Palffiologus, to comfort himself 
for the loss of Kallipolis and of 
Choiridocastron (Pig's Fort) said, ** he 
had only lost a jar of wine and a sty 
for hogs," alluding to the magazines 
and cellars built by Justinian and of 
the fortress at Sestos. Bayazid I., 
knowine the importance of the post 
for passing from Brussa to Adrianople, 
caused Gallipoli to be repaired in 1391, 
strengthening it with a huge tower, 
and making a good port for his galleys. 
Gallipoli, with the lines of Bulair to 
the N., is the key to Constantinople, 
the Bosphorus, and Black Sea, and 
was' occupied by the English and 
French as the first step to the Crimean 
expedition, 1854. Fortifications were 
thrown up by them across the Isthmus 
to the Bay of Saros. On the S. side 
of the city are some tumuli, said to be 
the sepulchres of the ancient Thracian 
kings : and N. of the town are some 
undefined ruins, supposed to be the 
remains of the ancient city. 

2 m. S., on the Asiatic side, is 
Lampsaki (Lampsacus), occupying a 
beautiful position amidst olives and 
vinevards, with a fine background of 
wooded hills. The present town, or 
rather village, is inconsiderable, and, 
with the exception of a handsome 
mosque, oflFers nothing worthy of 
notice. Lampsacus was one of the 
towns given by Xerxes to Themisto- 
cles; Magnesia was for his bread, 
Myus for his meat, and this for his 
wine. It had a good roadstead, and 
was estimated to be 170 stadia from 
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Ab^dos. On the European side, op* 
posite the tonffue of land on which 
Lampsaki stands, is the ^gospotamos, 
called by the Turks the Kardk ova* 
sou. The victory obtained here by 
Lysander terminated the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The Hellespont is here 
1^ m. in width. On the Asiatic side, 
a few miles to the N., is the mouth 
of the Granicus, now called the i>fl- 
motikOy on whose banks Alexander the 
Great gained a signal victory over the 
Persians. 

Below this are the mouths of the 
Practius (now Mousa heui-soo) and the 
river of Percote (Bourghaz-soo), For 
several miles the channel now pre- 
serves nearly a uniform width, and 
the banks on either side, cultivated 
with corn intermixed with vineyards, 
with hedge-rows, and frequent vil- 
lages, present a succession of beautiful 
scenery on the European coast. A 
rocky strand, or mole, preserves the 
name of Ghaziler IsheUsi^ the Victor's 
Landing, in memory of the first 
Osmanli invaders. 2 or 3 m. farther 
is a hill crowned with the ruins of the 
Byzantine fortress of Choiridocastron 
(Pig's Fort), built on the site of 
ancient Sestos. It was here that the 
standard of Suleiman, the son of 
Orkhan, was first planted on the 
Thracian shore. Close to this is the 
bay of Ak'hashi-Umanut the ancient 
port of Sestos, and farther down a 
deep inlet called Koilia, and the bay 
of Maito (Mady tos). Nearly opposite 
to Sestos is the ancient site of Abydos. 

About IJ m, below the western 
point of that bay are the famous 
Castles of the Dardanelles. The 
castles of Sultanieh - kalesit on the 
Asiatic side, and Khilid-hahar (the 
lock of the sea), on the European 
shore, are called by the Turks Boghat' 
Mssarlari, and hj the Franks the Old 
Castles of Anatolia and Roumelia. 

Kaleh Sultanieh (previous to the 
visit of late Sultan Abdul Medjid 
called Chandk'Kalehsi\ Dardanelles. 
After Constantinople, this town is in 
more constant communication with 
Europe than any other place in 
Turkey. Situated in the narrowest 
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part of the great channel between 
the Mediten'anean and the Sea of 
Marmora, as a sort of advanced post 
to Stamboal, it is visited almost every 
day by vessels of one nationality or 
another, which are compelled to stop 
to sliow their papers. Consequently, 
it lias opportunities of carrying on a 
considerable trade in valonia, grain, 
wine and pottery, the chief products 
of the place. The houses painted in 
various colours, and the flags of the 
consuls, give the long line of edifices 
which borders the sea-shore a very 
gay and lively aspect. The enormous 
brass guns and stone shot, which used 
to form the armament of her castles, 
were of historical interest: now some 
of the forts have been armed with 
Krupp guns, which command a large 
part of the straits both above and 
below the town. KhilidBahar'iB built 
on the side of a projecting hill, in the 
shape of a double heart. A number 
of batteries and redoubts have been 
made of late years, and othei-s are in 
course of construction. Some of those 
already armed carry guns of the 
heaviest calibre. 

These castles were long supposed 
to occupy the sites of Sestos and 
Abydos; but this was manifestly a 
mistake. N. of Kaleh Sultanieh the 
Hellespont forms a long bay, 3 or 
4 m. across, terminating in a low 
point of land. The high mound upon 
the back, Mai Tepeh, is supposed to 
be the height, now crowned with a re- 
doubt, from which Xerxes surveyed 
his army and fleet. This was the 
acropolis of Abvdos. A fort has 
been raised on the point of land at 
Nagara. 

The Thracian side of the strait, 
immediately opposite to Nagara Point, 
is a strip of stony shore projecting 
from between 2 high cliffs; and to 
this spot, it seems, the European 
extremity of Xerxes* bridges must 
have been applied ; for the height of 
the neighbouring clif& would have 
prevented the Persian monarch from 
adjusting them to any other position. 
Sestos was not opposite to the Asiatic 
town, upr wfis t$9 Hellesjpont in this 



place called the Straits of Sestos and 
Abydos, but the Straits of Abydos. 

This part of the Dardanelles is 
likewise memorable as the place 
where the army of Alexander, under 
Parmenio, crossed from Europe to 
Asia. Here the Osnianli crescent 
was first planted in Europe by Su- 
leiman, son of Orkhan, a.d. 13C0. 
Here Leander used to swim across 
to visit Hero. The same feat was 
performed by Lord Byron, and in 
recent times by some officers of H.M.S. 
Shearwater, and by Mr. Johu Thacker 
Clarke of the Assos expedition. The 
building (teke) in whicn Lord Byron 
resided still exists. 

The mouth of the strait is 2^ m. 
across. It was defended by the new 
castles built by Mohammed 1 V. in 1 669, 
to secure his fleet from the insults of 
the Venetians, who used to come and 
attack it in sight of the old castles ; 
strong works have lately been added to 
them. The castle on the Asiatic side 
stands on the extremity of the Sigsean 
promontory. Between this and the ex- 
tremity of the RhoBtean promontory is 
the celebrated harbour, where it is 
asserted that the Greek fleet was drawn 
on shore during the Trojan war. 
The SigsBan promontory, now called 
Cape Yenisheher, is covered with wind- 
mills. 

After leaving Kaleh Sultanieh, the 
route, which lies bv the shore of the 
Dardanelles, at 1 hr.'s distance from 
the town, ascends a slight eminence 
upon which stood Dardanus — a city 
formerly called Teucris, and older 
than Ilium itself. Dardauus, that is, 
the more ancient city, is placed by 
some archseologists at the foot of 
Mount Ida. Mai Tepeh, a small 
truncated hill rising on the extremity 
of a spm* of land, and stretching out 
into the low flat promontory of 
Barber's Point, marks the site of the 
ancient^ Acropolis, and foundations 
may be' traced round it on all sides. 
This town, an iBolian settlement, was 
never a place of importance. It was 
here Cornelias Sylla, the Roman 
general, and Mithridates, sumamed 
Eupator, terminated the war by a 
treaty of peace. A phort distance 
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from Dardanus is a farm-house, where 
also a treaty of peace was concluded 
between Great Britain and Turkey in 
the present century. « 

Erenkeni (3 lire.), called by the 
Turks It Guehnez. It stands on the top 
of the ridge, commanding a fine yiew 
of the month of the Hellespont and 
plain of Troy. It is a Greek Tillage 
of 3000 inhabitants. 

The direct route descends the ridge 
from Erenkeui into the valley of the 
Doumbrek (Simois), crosses the stream 
by a ford, then passes through — 

Chiplak (l^ hr,), a small yillage 
on the point of a low ridge, containing- 
some ancient remains brought from 
Uinm. Hence the route runs to the 
little hill on which lie the ruins of 
Hissarlik (^ hr.). 



27. Excursion from the Dar- 
danelles TO THE TboAD and HiS- 

SARLIK.f 

For the traveller who has but little 
time to spend in Turkey beyond that 
necessary for seeing Constantinople 
and the bosphorus, there is no excur* 
sion so easily made, and at the same 
time so interesting in an antiquarian 
point of view, as that to the Troad. 
In the course of 6 or 7 days he can 
visit the sites of Old and New Troy, 
the extensive ruins of Alexandria, 
Troas, and Assos, the excavated temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, and make the 
ascent of Mount Ida. If he has a 
longer period to devote to the tour, 
he may spend it pleasantly and pro- 
fitably in examining the various sites 
and ruins on this historic plain, to 
which the researches and remarkable 
discoveries of Mr. Calvert and Dr. 
Schliemann have given new interest. 

If he has but 3 days at his dis- 
posal, he can visit Troy, spend a 

t Consult * Asle iMineure/ by Texier, 8vo. 
Didot Freres, 1862; Leake's ' Plains of Troy,' 
1 vol., with map ; Lord Derby's translation of 
tho 'Iliad'; Tozer's 'HighUnds of Turkey,' 
Murray, 1869; and Schliemann's Ilios, 1880, 
and 'Troy and its Remains' 1875, and bis 
* Ubaca, the Pelopoane9ii6 and Troy,' 1869, 



day in the plains, and return to the 
Dardanelles ; or, if he is bound for 
Smyrna, cross to Tenedos from Gheykli 
Scala, and catch the Austrian steamer 
from Constantinople or Smyrna. 
Boats, however, are not always to be 
obtained unless ordered beforehand. 

Spring or late autumn is the best 
time for the trip, as in summer and 
early autumn the malaria from the 
marshy plains occasionally causes in- 
termittent fever. After the middle of 
November, however, the rains gene* 
rally commence, and the streams from 
the mountains become so much swollen, 
that travelling is impracticable. 

The best point for commencing the 
tour of the Troad is the town or the 
Dardanelles, Kaleh Bultaniehy as horses 
and stores are not often to be procured 
elsewhere on the coast. Here several 
modest inns afford shelter to visitors 
in summer, but are not desirable resi- 
dences during the cold weather which 
often prevails in winter. Horses are 
sometimes obtainable at Neochori, 
Yenisheher, and Koum Kaleh. 

The traveller will do well to lay 
in a stock of preserved meats at 
Constantinople, and to take an Eng- 
lish saddle and bridle with him, and 
also a pair of saddle-bags, and a can- 
teen. A Levinge, or some other sort 
of contrivance to keep out the mos> 
quitoes, is also desirable. 

A tent is not absolutely necessary, 
but it will be found very convenient 
to take one, as the sleeping-quarters 
are not always the cleanest, and it 
will afford greater facilities for the 
exploration of remote spots. 

As to the dragoman, that is to say, 
a person knowing the roads and lo- 
calities, a little French or English, 
who can procure lodgings in the 
villages, and be at the same time a 
sort of personal attendant on the 
traveller, such a person may be found 
at the Dardanelles (Kaleh Sultanieh) 
for 8 or 10 francs per day. Nothing 
more, except a little superior know- 
ledge of European languages, can be 
looked for in the dragoman obtained 
at Constantinople, whose terms will 
generally be higher. In neither one 
nor the other must the traveller seek 
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for any acquaintance with antiquarian 
subjects. Mr. Frank Calvert, the 
American Consul, is a great authority 
on the local antiquities, and would no 
doubt give all travellers, who are pro- 
perly introduced, any information they 
may require before going into the inte- 
rior, should he happen to be on the spot. 

Horses should be taken for the 
entire route at Kaleh Sultanieh. They 
are to be had for about 20 to 30 piastres 
a day, including their keep, and the 
food and pay of the surt^i who accom- 
panies them. Promise him a hack- 
iheeshy on condition that he behaves well. 

If you intend to spend more than 
a week in the country, it is advisable 
to get an introduction to the Pasha 
of the Dardanelles through your 
Consul, and to obtain from him a 
houyourotUdi, or order for accommo- 
dation in the villages; for although 
this order is not absolutely necessary, 
you will find your journey greatly 
facilitated by it. A mounted police- 
inan (soovari) affords similar protec- 
tion, and can be obtained from the 
Turkish authorities if applied for 
through the Consul. 

The PlaiA of Troy comprises that 
angle of the Troad which is bounded 
by the Hellespont on the N., and 
the ^gean Sea on the W. Away 
to the S.E., 30 m. distant, rises 
Mount Ida, covered with snow during 
the entire winter and early spring. 
From it long, rugged spurs, mostly 
clothed with forests of valonia oak, 
extend to the sea, intersecting the 
plain of Troy, and enclosing valleys 
through which flow three principal 
streams, the Doumbrek or BimoiSy the 
Kemer or ThymbHus, and the Mendere 
or Soamander, The Scamander runs 
through a broad marshy vale north- 
wards into the Hellespont, and, owing 
to the nature of the ground and 
winter torrents, has evidently changed 
its bed more than once. The Doumbrek 
and the Kemer fall into the same vale ; 
the former joins the Scamander; the 
latter has a separate mouth near In 
Tepeh (tomb of Ajax), though pro- 
bably it joined the Scamander in classic 
t|mes. All <^f them, hoTfever, are 



winter torrents, which are usually dry 
in autumn. Along the western side ox 
the valley of the Scamander, sepa- 
rating it from the .<S)gean, is a low 
bare ridge, dotted here and there with 
tumulif and having upon it several 
villages ; at the southern end of this 
ridge is the now celebrated anchorage, 
Besika Bay. Still farther S., some 3 m. 
from the shore, is the island of Tenedos. 

The plain of Troy, like most plains 
in Asia Minor, is marshy. Its' soil is 
naturally fertile. The miasma rising 
from the swamps occasionally produces 
fever during summer and autumn. 
Were the plain drained and properly 
cultivated, it would become healthy ; 
and with the green brushwood on the 
lower hills, and the park-like groves 
on the mountain sides, the aspect of 
the whole country would be improved. 
A large amount of draining has been 
done on his estate by the late Mr. 
Consul Calvert. The traveller can 
avoid fever generally by a few pre- 
cautions. He ought not to expose 
himself to the dew or to bathe in 
rivers, and to be careful the water he 
drinks be pure. A grain or two of 
quinine is a great prophylactery. 

The view from the higher points 
on the plain of Troy is wide and 
grand. On the £. is Ida, with its 
snowy crest, encircled by peaks and 
dark ridges that cluster round it : 
on the W. is the coast-liue, flanked 
all along by undulating high land, 
beyond which are the bright waters 
of the w^gean, studded with islands. 
Nearest us Tenedos; farther off, 
X^emnos, vast and mountainous; more 
to the N. the low ledge of Imbros, 
over w^ich Neptune looked down 
upon old Troy from tl^e peaks ol 
Samothrace. On the N., across the 
plain, is the Hellespont, and beyond 
It the low, bleak coast of Thrace ; 
and far away, dimly seen on the ho- 
rizon, the pyramid of Mount Athos. 
Such was the gran4 panorama over 
which Priam may have looked from 
the citadel of Troy. 

The halo which Homer's great 
poem cast round the city and terri- 
tory of Troy cai|.sed them to be re? 
vereuced in aU ages; Aleji^ander th9 
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Great yisited the tumuli of the Trojan 
heroes on his passage, and conferred 
honours on Ilium NoYum, believing 
that it 'Stood on the foundations of 
Old Troy. He also founded on the 
coast of Troy the city of Alexandria, 
which flourished under both Greeks 
and Komans. Constantine the Great 
entertained at one time the idea of 
founding the capital of his future 
empire on the shores of the Hellespont 
instead of on those of the Bosphorus. 

The Troad does not appear to 
have been of equal importance in the 
Byzantine period, to judge from the 
fev ruins of that epoch to be met 
with in it ; nor ai'e there many notices 
in the Byzantine historians or medi- 
eval writers respecting it. 

The position of Troy itself has 
always indeed engaged the attention 
of scholars, but it is not our province 
to go deeply into the question in these 
pages: we can but broadly state the 
facts of the case, leaving others to 
form their own conclusion from an 
examination of the localities. 

There are in the plain two claim- 
ants for the site of Trov — Hissarlik 
and Bounarhashi, The former is on 
the £. bank of the Scamander, 3 m. 
from the Hellespont ; the latter is on 
the W. bank, 5 m. farther S. The 
claim of Hissarlik is maintained by 
Dr. Schliemann, Mr. Frank Calvert, 
and Mr. Gladstone : while the advo- 
cates of Bounarbashi number, among 
others, Leakey Texier, Forchhammer, 
and Tozer. 

To Bounarbashi it has been ob- 
jected that it is too far from the sea 
to accord with descriptions in the 
' Iliad/ and that the ground around it 
is too rugged to allow of chariot races 
being run in its immediate vicinity, or 
of Achilles chasing Hector round the 
walls of the city. On the other hand, 
it has been objected to Hissarlik 
that it lacks the rugged features 
mentioned by Homer, that its citadel 
is too low, and that the site is much 
too small for a great cit^. In judg- 
ing of the site, several things must be 
borne in mind ; taking it for granted 
that there was such a city as Troy, 
and that thg descriptions given by 



Homer are not altogether imaginary. 
Primseval cities, as a rule, were very 
small — they were, in fistct, castles 
rather than cities ; and the ancients, 
especially poets, were wont to exag- 
gerate their size, the numbei's of 
their armies, and of their assailants. 
Then, again, the natural features of 
the plain of Troy must have under- 
gone a great change in the course of 
3000 years. The ancient cities are 
buried deep beneath the soil ; craggy 
steeps have been rounded offr and 
ravines filled up, as at Jerusalem. 
The excayations of Schliemann have 
shown what an immense accumula- 
tion of rubbish covers the remains of 
the earliest buildings. The beds of 
rivers, too, have changed their places ; 
and even fountains which once sent 
forth copious streams may have dried 
up, or become choked with debris. 

The following route may be taken 
from Erenkeui : — 

Ophrynion. Fifteen minutes before 
reaching Erenkeui, at Mega Rema, 
this ancient site is passed. 

Rlwteum (f hr.), where are the 
traces of the ancient Acropolis, with 
other ruins. About 3 m. farther is — 

The Tomb of Ajax, a conspicuous 
tumulus in the low ground. An 
opening in the side of the mound 
conducts into the interior, which is 
found to have a double vault ; on the 
top of the tumulus are niins of the 
Heroiin of Ajax, which was restored 
in iioman times. From this point 
turn S. to Koum Keui (J hr.), crossing 
the Dounibrek Cfuii by a bridge (i hr.). 
Beyond Koum Keui, which is an in- 
significant village, a marshy plain is 
traversed. A mile and a quarter farther 
is the hill of JlissarUk, 



TROY. 

Hiflsarlik has been long kuown as 
the site of Ilium Novum, and the 
most recent researches, especially 
those of Dr. Schliemann, seem to 
identify it with the Troy of Homer. 
" The site of Ilium is upon a plateau 
l^ing on an average about 80 ft. 
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abore the plain, and descending very 
abruptly on the N. side. Its north- 
western comer is formed by a hill, 
about 26 ft. higher still, which 
is 705 ft. in breadth and 984 in 
length, and from its imposing situa- 
tion and natural fortifications, this 
hill of Hissarlik seems specially 
suited to be the Acropolis of the 
town." The stream of the Doumbrek 
or SivnoU flows past a short dis- 
tance from the northern base of the 
hill, and joins what appears to be 
the ancient bed of the Scamander 
about half a mile to the N.W. The 
Scamander runs to the W. of Hissar- 
lik. The view from the top of the 
hill is very extensive, embracing the 
whole plam of Troy, the mountain 
ranges on the S.E., with the islands 
that stud the ^gean Sea. 

nium Novum was founded, accord- 
ing to some — rebuilt as successor of 
the Old JXlium, according to others — 
by an iSolian colony long after the 
Trojan war. It was greatly em- 
bellished by Alexander the Great, 
Lysimachus, and the Csesars; all of 
whom believed it to be the site of 
Troy. Under the Byzantine Empe- 
rors it fell into decay, but did not 
entirely perish ; for when Suleiman 
halted at this place in 1357, before 
crossing the Hellespont, he found 
some fme edifices still standing. Dr. 
Schliemann says, in regard to the 
disputed sites of Troy : — ** In my work, 
Ithcusa, the Peloponne8ti8 and Troy, 
published in 1869, I endeavoured to 
prove, both by the result of my own 
excavations and by the statements of 
the Iliad, that the Homeric Troy 
cannot possibly have been situated on 
the heights of Bounarbashi, to which 
place most archeeologists assign it. 
At the same time I endeavoured to 
explain that the site of Troy must 
necessarily be identical with the site 
of that town which, throughout all 
antiquity, and down to its complete 
destruction at the end of the eighth 
or the beginninff of the ninth century 
A.i>., was called Ilium, and not until 
1000 years after its disappearance — 
that is, 1788 a.d. — was christened 
Uiun^ Novum by Le Chevalier, who, 



as his work proves, can never have 
visited his Ilium Novum ; for in his 
map he places it on the other side of 
the Scamander, close to Koun Kaleh, 
and therefore 4 miles from its true 
position. Ever since my first visit, 
I never doubted that I should find 
the Pergamus of Priam in the depths 
of this hill." 

Previous to Yon Hahn, Mr. Frank 
Calvert made excavations at Baleo 
Dagh (Bounarbashi). His discoveries 
proved the remains to be of later date 
than he expected to find. He was led 
to change his belief as to the identity 
of the site with Troy, and to place 
here the ancient city of Oergis. He 
then commenced excavations at Ha- 
sarlik, which he now held to be the 
veritable site of Troy. The heavy 
expense of removing the large mound 
put a stop to the excavations, which 
were fortunately resumed with such 
success by Dr. Schliemann. 

Dr. Schliemann's discoveries at 
Hissarlik, whatever may be thought 
of the conclusions he has drawn from 
them, must be regarded as among 
the most remarkable in modern times. 
He began his excavations in 1870, 
and continued them, amid great diffi- 
culties and opposition, for nearly 4 
years, entirely at his own expense. 
He found an accumulation of rubbish 
and ruins on the top of the hill no 
less than 52 ft. in thickness ; through 
this he dug down to the native rock, 
laying bare four successive strata of 
remains, each representing a distinct 
city, which had been erected succes- 
sively on the same site. Of these 
strata, Mr. Smith remarks in his 
introduction to Schliemann's work : — 
** Firet, Homer recognises a city which 
preceded the Ilium of Priam, and 
which had been destroyed by Her- 
cules ; and Schliemann found a 
primsBval city of connderable civili- 
sation, on the native rock, below the 
ruins which he re^rds as the 
Homeric Troy. Tradition speaks of 
a Phrygian population of which the 
Trojans were a branch, as having 
apparently displaced, and driven 
over into Europe, the kindred Pela&- 
giftng. Above y»e second (Trojan) 
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stratnm are the remains of a third 
city, which, in the t^pe and patterns 
of its terra-cottas, instruments, and 
ornaments, shows a close resemblance 
to the second; and the link of con- 
nection is riveted by the inscriptions 
in the same character in both strata. 
And so, in the Homeric poems, every 
reader is struck with the common 
bonds of genealogy and language, 
traditions and mutual intercourse, 
religion and manners, between the 
Greeks who assail Troy and the 
Trojans who defend it. If the le- 
gend of the Trojan war preserves 
the tradition of a real conquest of 
the city by a kindred race, the very 
nature of the case forbids us to ac- 
cept literally the story, that the con- 
querors simply sailed away again. 
It is far more reasonable to regard 
the 10 years of the war, and the 10 
years of the return of the chiefs, as 
cycles of ethnic struggles, the details 
of which had been sublimed into 
poetical traditions. The fact that 
Schliemann traces in the third 
stratum a civilisation lower than in 
the second, is an objection only from 
the point of view of our classical 
prepossessions. There are not want- 
ing indications in Homer that the 
Trojans were more civilised and 
wealthy than the Greeks; and in 
the much earlier age to which the 
conflict (if real at all) must have 
belonged, we may be sure that the 
Asiatic p:ople had over their Euro- 
pean kindi*ed an advantage which 
we may venture to symbolise by the 
golden arms of Glaucus and the 
brazen arms of Diomed. Xanthus, 
the old historian of Lydia, preserves 
the tradition of a reflux, migration of 
Phrygians from Europe into Asia, 
• after the Trojan war, and says that 
they conquered Troy and settled in 
its territory. This migration is as- 
cribed to the pressure of the bar* 
barian Thracians ; and the fourth 
stratum, with its traces of merely 
wooden buildings, and other marks 
of a lower stage of civilisation, cor- 
responds to that conquest of the 
Troad by those same barbarian 
Thracians, the tradition of which is 



preserved by Herodotus and other 

writers." 

Schliemann considers that the Fird 
SeUlemeiU on Hissarlik was of the 
longest duration, as its ruins cover 
the rock to a height of from 13 to 
20 ft. Its houses and walls were built 
of stone, joined with earth. The ves- 
sels and other objects of terra-cotta 
found among these ruins were of a 
quality superior to those in the up- 
per strata. They are of black, red, 
or brown colour, ornamented with 
patterns incised and filled with a 
white substance. The people, Schlie- 
mann supposes, belongea to the Aryan 
race, as Aryan symbols were fouud on 
the pottery. 

The Second Settlement was com- 
posed, according to Schliemann, of 
the Trojans ; and the debris of their 
city lies from 23 to 33 ft. below the 
surface. This stratum bears marks 
of having been exposed to intense 
heat, consisting largely of red ashes 
of wood, which rise from 5 to 10 ft. 
above the tower of Ilium, the Scsean 
Gate, and the enclosed wall: they 
show that the town was destroyed 
by a fearful conflagration. A farther 
proof of the action of fire is a stra- 
tum of scorisB of melted lead and cop- 
per, from I to 1^ of an inch thick, 
extending nearly through the whole 
hill. Among the debris were found 
human bones, skeletons with helmets, 
vast quantities of terra-cotta in frag- 
ments, and, most wonderful of all, 
** The Treasure of Priam." This trea- 
sure was discovered by the side 
of the palace, at a depth of 27 ft., 
covered with from 5 to 6 ft. of ashes, 
above which was a post-Trojan wall, 
19 ft. high. The articles, packed in 
a small cist made of slabs of stone» 
consist of vases, bottles, cups and 
dishes of gold, silver, and eleotrum ; 
caldrons and shields of copper; 
bracelets, vrngfi, chains, and many 
other ornaments of gold ; battle-axes, 
spear-heads, swords, and daggers of 
copper ; and many other articles, some 
of which are fused together by fire. 
The intrinsic value of this treasure 
is \erj great, and its archeeologioal 
value iSy of course^ much greater. 
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None of the articles in the treasure 
contain inscriptions; but inscriptions 
were found on vases of terra-cotta, 
seals, and other objects, the purpose 
of which is unknown. Among the 
latter are great numbers of little disks 
of pottery, called " whorls" by Schlie- 
mann, and supposed to be either 
household idols or votive offerings, 
others imagine them ;to have been 
used in spinning. The letters of the 
inscriptions resemble to some extent 
those upon tablets and terra*cottas in 
Cyprus, and seem to be allied to the 
ancient Phoenician ; but they have not 
yet been satisfactorily deciphered. 

The Third SettlemerU on Hissarlik 
was by Greeks. The ruins of their 
city make up a stratum 10 ft. or more 
in thickness, containing pottery of a 
coarser kind than the Trojan, marked 
with religious symbols; also contain- 
ing fragments of copper implements 
and weapons, and musical instruments 
made of stone and ivory. The archi- 
tecture was not so massive as the 
Trojan, the walls being of small stones 
mixed with clay ; and also occasionally 
of sun-dried brick. The d^ris pre- 
sented one peculiar feature: it con- 
tained immense quantities of small 
mussel'Shells, bones, and fish-bones. 
Then follow two other settlements of 
similar character. The sixth Dr. 
Schliemann supposes to be Lydian. 
Mr. Calvert from the style of pottery 
believed this settlement to be Oelic 
Greek. 

Schliemann adds, regarding an up- 
per or surface stratum, the seventh, 
which covers Hissarlik : — " When the 
surface of the hill was about 2 metres 
lower than it is now. Ilium was built by 
a Greek colony ; and we have already 
endeavoured to prove that this settle- 
ment must have been founded about 
the year b.c. 700. From that time we 
find the remains of Hellenic house- 
walls of large hewn stones, joined 
without cement. . , . We also [meet 
with great numbers of copper coins 
of Ilium, of the time of the Roman 
Empire, from Augustus to Constans 
II. and Constantine II., likewise 
older Ilian coins with the image of 
Athena, and medals of Alexandria 



Troas. ... In my three years* ex- 
cavations I have not found a single 
medal of a later date than Constan- 
tino II. . . . And as there is here 
not the remotest trace of Byzantine 
masonry or of Byzantine pottery, it 
may be regarded as certain that the 
Ilium of the Greek colony was de- 
stroyed towards the middle of the 
fourth century after Christ, and that 
no village, much less a town, has 
ever again been built upon its site." 
He adds: — **To judge from the area 
of the Ilium of the Greek colony, it 
may have possessed 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. It must have been rich, and the 
Slastic art must have attained a) high 
egree of perfection. The site is strewn 
with fragments of excellent sculptures." 
As to the extent of the Troy of 
Homer, Schliemann says it was con- 
fined to the small area of the hill of 
Hissarlik, and could not, therefore, 
have contained more than 5000 in- 
habitants ; but, he adds, it could 
always raise a considerable army from 
among its subjects, and as it was rich 
and powerful, it could obtain mer- 
cenaries from all quarters. Mr. Smith 
suggests that Hissarlik contained 
simply the palace and permanent 
citadel, while the houses of the great 
body of the citizens were scattered 
over the surrounding region. Be tliis 
as it may, there seems to be good 
ground for believing that we have 
here the real site of the Troy of Priam, 
which Homer has immortalised. Ac* 
cording to ancient tradition, Troy was 
founded by Tros, b.c. 1462. He was 
succeeded by II us, and by Laomedon, 
under the latter of whom the walls 
were built. The fall of Troy, ac- 
cording to the chronology of Herodo- 
tus, was in B.C. 1270 ; according to the 
inscription from Paros in 1209; and 
according to Eratosthenes in b.c. 1184. 
In the walls of the village of Chib- 
lak, which lies about 1 m. E. of 
Hissarlik, are many fragments of 
Greek and Boman buildings, probably 
brought from Ilium. Continuing to- 
wards the S. the road passes near an 
oval barrow, and a Turkish cemetery. 
To the E. of the barrow are the ruins 
I of a temple, possibly that of^ Venfis, 
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consisting of a few frosta of columns I 
and some portions of walls half-buried. 

Atcikl Xeui, or Batak, U l^r. from 
GhMah, — A former Tillage on an 
eminence, now occupied by a large 
C^iflik, called Thymbra Farm, This 
place is considered by some to be Cal- 
licolone^ whence Mars and Apollo, the 
protectors of Troy, watched the opera- 
tions of the rival armies, Mr. Calvert 
makes this the site of Thymbra. 

The road to Bounarbashi, which is 
1 hr. distant, leads near 2 tumuli. 
The largest of these, on the river Th^rm- 
brius> is a truncated cone 30 ft. high 
and about 100 ft diameter at the base. 
It is called Khanai Tepe, and is sup- 
posed by some to be the tomb of 
Troilus, son of Priam. Kecent ex- 
plorations have brought to light re- 
mains cotemporary with the earlier 
settlements at Hissarlik. It was next 
used as a pre-historic cemetery, the 
bodies being buried on their left side 
with the hand under the head, resting 
on a stone (sometimes a quern), and 
the legs doubled up. Next it '^served 
as a sacrificial enclosure ; the wood 
ashes are to be seen several feet in 
depth with circular flat altars of sun- 
dncd brick at different levels. Again 
it was turned into a Cemetery in 
Hellenic and Byzantine times. It 
marks probably the site of pre-historic 
Thymbra, as Akchi Keui does the 
later town. The other, Harman Tepe, 
is a natural mound. A quarter of an 
hour after passing the tumuli, the 
Scamander is forded close to its 
junction with the Thymbrius. The 
temple of Apollo Thymbrius, where 
Achilles was smitten by the arrow of 
Paris, is supposed to have stood here. 

Bounarbashi, 1 hr. — A small Turk- 
ish village at the foot of a gentle 
ascent which terminates in an elevated 
plateau, formerly supposed to be the 
Pergamus of Troy. 

Mr. Frank Calvert considers this 
to be the site of Gergithns, or, as it is 
also called, Ger^is. But Mr. Tozer 
suggests it is quite possible that Ger- 
giSiVLB was the Greek city which re- 
placed the more ancient one, Ger- 



githns was handed over to the people 
of New nium, 188 B.C. 

To reach the hill, ascend the rising 
ground S;E. of the village towards 
a barrow which is visible from it. 
This tumulus will be found to be 
one of 3 standing near one an- 
other. The firet is composed of 
small stones, and measures 20 paces 
from top to bottom. This goes by the 
name of the Tomb of Hector. It was 
excavated by Sir John Lubbock with- 
out result. The second tumulus is the 
largest : it has been excavated by Mr. 
Frank Calvert, who carried a shaft 
through it, and discovered in the centre 
a square structure built of irregular 
masonry, measuring about 14 ft. by 12, 
apparently the base of an altar or 
shrine. The third, which is smaller 
than the other two, and flat on the 
top, has the appearance of a mere 
mound of heaped $arth. It was ex- 
cavated by Dr. Schliemann but nothing 
was found. A fourth tumulus, apart 
from the rest on the road from Ezineh 
to Bounarbashi, was also excavated. 
A square-built Greek tomb was found 
in the centre of the mound. A golden 
crown in the form of oak leaves and 
acorns and other objects were found. 
These relics are now in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople. The view 
from the tomb of Hector is more ex<. 
tensive than from any other spot. It 
embraces the whole plain of Troy to 
the sea, which is 7 m. distant. 

Farther to the S. the ridge is 
crossed by a low mound ; beyond this, 
the ridge contracts to a narrow neck, 
and a short steep ascent leads to the 
site of the so* called Acropolis, which 
is bounded by precipices 400 ft. deep 
on 3 sides. At the foot of these 
rocks winds the river Mendere, 

On the opposite side of the river rise 
high banks, intersected by deep valleys. 

In the spring of 1864 important 
excavations were made on the Acro- 
polis by Von Hahn, the Austrian 
Consul at Syra, an indefatigable ex- 
plorer of the antiquities of Tnrkey. 
He traced the line of the outer walls 
throughout their whole circuit, except 
on the southern nde, where the natural 
defences of the position rendered 
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tbem unnecessary. At the western 
extremity of the area he discoter^ ^ 
bastion and a gateway, constructed 
like those at Assos, on the principle 
of the horizontal arch. The older 
portions of the walls (those on the N.) 
were of Cyclopean masonry, and point 
to a period of the highest antiquity. 

Mr. F.Calvert discovered the ancient 
Necropolis outside the walls. The 
tombs consisted of large earthen jars, 
iriBoi, which contained nnbumt bones. 
He considers them to be of a later 
period than the heroic age. Those he 
examined contained pottery of the 5th 
century B.C. 

Within 10 minutes* walk of Bounar- 
bashi are the springs called by the 
Turks Kirk Qeut (forty eyes); they 
issue from a conglomerate, and, 
after watering several gardens in the 
vicinity, sw^l into a small stream, 
which is conducted by an artificial chan- 
nel to turn some flour mills, and finally 
fall into the ^gean, at Besika Bay. 

There are two distinct sources, 
about a quarter of a mile apart, each 
consisting of several springs. Ac- 
cordios to Le Oheyalier, these are the 
hot and cold sources of the Scamander, 
but recent observations have proved 
that tiiey are both of the same tem- 
perature. 

A road leads by these springs on 
the 1. bank of the Bounarhashi river to 
Kotim Kaleh (2 hrs.), passing along 
the foot of the T/tro«njo«— one of the 
ramifications of Mount Ida, forming 
the southern boundary of the plain of 
Troy. The village of Ujek is seen on 
the hill to the 1., and near it stands 
the highest tumulus in the Troad, 
the Tomb of Ilus, son of Tros. It is 
more than 60 ft. high, and stands also 
on a natural mound. The Trojan 
army encamped on the Throsmos the 
night before recommencing the attack 
on the Grecian camp. — JZ. b. x. 

From Bounarbashi the traveller, if 
he is bound for Smyrna, and does not 
wish to return to the Dardanelles, may 
. go toTenedos and meet the fortnightly 
Austrian steamer from Constantinople 
to Smyrna which touches there every 
alternate Fri^y morning, or from 
Smyrna to Constantinople every alter- 



nate Mondky. The Hellespont Tug 
Company runs a weekly steamer, 
leaving the Dardanelles Thursday 
morning, for the Gulf of Adramyti, 
calling at Neochori, Tenedos, Petra 
and Molivo (ancient Methymna, is- 
land of Mitylene), (Behram (Assos, 
when there are passengers), and 
A'ivali. The return voyage is on the 
Saturday, reaching the Dardanelles 
Sunday morning. There are other 
lines of steamers which touch at 
Tenedos. Information had better be 
taken at the Dardanelles, or from the 
quarantine official at Gheyikli which 
village is on the way to the scala (3j 
hours). The traveller may proceed to 
Alexandria Troas(Eski Stamboul)from 
Gheyikli in 1 hour. 



28. MOUNT ATHOS. 

After leaving the Dardanelles, the 
yachtsman may proceed to Mount 
Athos,t or the ordinary traveller may 
go by steam from Constantinople, or 
hire a decked boat at the town of the 
Dardanelles, and land at the places 
best worth visiting. It would be well 
for him to obtain a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Greek Patriarch 
to the monastic Synod. The complete 
tour of the monasteries cannot be done 
in less than a fortnight, but the princi- 
pal convents can be visited in a week. 

The peninsula formerly called CJial- 
hidike terminates in 3 prongs run- 
ning out into the iEgean Sea, and 
called respectively Pallene {Casmn' 
dra), Sithonia (Lon^oe), and Acte 
Qlount AiJios). 

The last is now known throughout 
the Levant as the Tloly Mountain 
(^Ayiov "Opos, Monte Santo)f from the 
great number of monasteries and cha- 
pels with which it is covered. There 
are 20 of these convents, most of which 
were founded during the Byzantine 

f Consult Sir George Bowcn's' Mount Athoe, 
Thessaly, and Epinis,* in the •Edinburgh 
Review ' for January, 1865 ; ' Researches in the 
ffighlands of Turkey,' by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
1869 ; ' Athos ; or, the Mountain of the Monks/ 
by Athelstan Riley, 1887; and *Ten Years' 
Travel and Sport in Foreign Lands,* by W. H . 
Seton-Karr, 1889. 
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Empire, aod some of them trace their 
origin to the time of Constantine the 
Great. Each of the different nations 
belonging to the Greek Church has 
one or more convents of its own ; and 
the spot is visited periodically by 
pilgrims from Knssia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, &c, as well as from Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

The Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, is related by tradition to 
have been the first founder of convents 
on Mount Athos. Succeeding em- 
perors and other Christian princes 
adorned its valleys and woods with 
fair churches and monasteries* and 
many royal and imperial personages 
have retired to these peaceful abodes 
to enjoy repose after the turmoil of 
the world. The Holy Society owe the 
privileges which they enjoy under the 
Turks to the foresight or prudence 
of their predecessors in submitting, 
before the fall of Constantinople, to 
Mohammed II., who, in consequence, 
gave them his protection, which has 
been confirmed by the succeeding 
Sultans. The community is allowed 
to maintain an armed guard of 40 or 
50 Christian soldiers. The only Mo- 
hammedan allowed to reside within 
the peninsula is a Turkish officer, who 
is the means of communication be- 
tween the Sultan and the monks. 
Even he cannot have a woman in his 
house; all female animals being ri- 
gidly excluded. The general govern- 
ment of the mountain is vested in the 
Holy Synod of Karyss ('H 'Uph iv 
Kofwats :&{tvoBos), consisting of 20 de- 
puties, one from each convent, chosen 
by annual election ; and, besides these, 
of 4 " Presidents of the Community " 
(*Eirt<rT(£Tot Tov KoiwC), in whom the 
duties of administration are vested. 
These Presidents are taken from 4 dif- 
ferent monasteries eacli year, so that 
in 5 years the cycle allows each of the 
20 monasteries to name a President. 
There is a regular meeting of the 
whole Synod of 24 once a week; at 
other times the Presidents form a 
managing committee. One of the 4 
takes precedence of the others, accord- 
ing to a fixed rotation, and is styled 
for his year of office, ** the First Man of 



Athos " ('O npwros rov "Aflawy)- This 
monastic congress superintends the 
civil afiairs of the Mountain, takes 
cognizance of any matter in which the 
whole community is interested, and 
assesses on each convent its share of 
the tribute paid to the Porte in lieu 
of all other taxes. It is a yearly 
sum of about 15002., which amounts 
to a capitation tax of about 10 shillings, 
as the present number of the monks 
inhabiting the 20 principal monasteries 
is about 3000 ; but there are as many 
more living in the numerous *K<rvv$4\pia 
scattered all over the mountains, and 
in the minor monasteries which do 
not possess the right of sending repre« 
sentatives to the Synod. Each con- 
vent has a number of lay-servants 
(called KofffiiKolf literally men of the 
world) attached to it, and who are 
drawers of water and hewers of wood 
for their brethren. Almost every comer 
is received as a Monk, or Caloyer, in 
one or other of the convents, and if he 
brings with him a sum equivalent to 
about 152., he is exempt from menial 
service and from bodily labour on the 
convent lands. Only a small number 
of the whole body ever take holy 
orders ; for though priests are exempt 
from all menial offices, st^U the duties 
of the Church service are so onerous 
that most prefer remaining simple Cal- 
oyers. For 3 years the new comer is a 
Probationer (A<(ici/ao5), after which he is 
admitted Father, or good elder {KckX6- 
y€pos\ on vowing obedience to the 
superiors, and to the rules of monastic 
discipline and asceticism. 

The Synod, as has been said, directs 
the general interests of the commu- 
nity; the revenue and internal govern- 
ment of each separate convent being 
entirely its own concern. Most of the 
monasteries have estates in various 
parts of the Turkish dominions, as 
well as on the peninsula. Ten out 
of the 20 are Cwndbia {Koiv6fita% and 
the other moiety are Idiorhythmic 
(ldi6ppv$fia). 111 the Coenobia every 
member is clothed, and lives on the 
same fare in the common hall or 
refectory (rpditfCa^, 

In the C<Bnobite convents they 
never touch meat, and rarely in the 
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Idiorhythmict Nearly half the days 
of the year are fast-days, and on these 
they take only one meal, which is 
generally composed of bread, vege- 
tables and water; and during the 
first three days of Lent those whose 
constitutions can stand it eat nothing. 
In addition to this they never get an 
unbroken night's rest, as the first 
service commences between 1 and 

2 A.M. 

Their government is strictly mon- 
archical, being administered by an 
Abbot {*Hyo^fi€vos), elected by the 
Society for life, and confirmed by the 
Synod at Karyse and by the Patriarch 
at Constantinople. The Abbots are 
generally chosen, not so much for their 
piety or learning, in which qualities 
most of the monks are pretty nearly 
equal, as for their capacity of taking 
care of the worldly prosperity of the 
convent and its estates. On the other 
hand, the Idiorhythmic convents are 
not monarchies, but rather constitu- 
tional states {(TvvrayfJMriKd), These 
last are under the administration of 
Wardens (*Eir(Tp<wrat), two or three of 
the Fathers annually elected, who 
have authority to regulate only the 
finances and general expenditure of 
the Society. In the Idiorhythmic 
convents bread, oil and wine alone 
are issued from the refectory to all 
the members of the Society, who add 
to these commons in their own cells 
what each can a£ford to buy. 

The churches in the convents are 
all on the same plan, being of the 
graceful Byzantine architecture, rich 
with domes, pinnacles, frescoes, mo- 
saics, relics, ancient plate, and pictures 
of saints. 

Besides the 20 great convents, there 
is a very large number of places of as- 
cetic retirement (&<riMjT^pto, corrupted 
into (Tic^Tia) in all parts of the penin- 
sula. Every nook and comer of the 
mountain is also filled with cells or 
hermitages (KtWua)^ and with little 
chapels and oratories. 

The libraries of the convents of 
Mount Athos are mere closets, where 
the books are stowed away without 
the slightest care for their arrange- 
ment or preservation. In none of the 



monasteries do any of the monks make 
use of their books ; *' one part of us 
are praying, while; the others ard 
working in the fields," being the 
reply given when a traveller inquired 
if there were any learned men among 
them. Most of the convent libraries 
are of the same character ; they con- 
tain many handsome editions and MSS* 
of the Fathers ; but they are generally 
very poor both in classics and in 
general literature. The libraries of 
Mount Athos have been well ransacked 
by Mr. Curzon (whose ' Monasteries 
of the Levant' may be consulted on 
this subject), and previously by Pro- 
fessor Carlyle and Dr. Hunt in 1801. 
The latter gentlemen state that the 
MSS. at that period amounted to 13,000, 
but that few of them were classical, 
and those few of slight value. 

"Nowhere in Europe, probably," 
says Mr. Tozer (vol. i. p. 54), *' can 
such a collection of jewellery and 
goldsmith's work be found as is pre- 
sented by the relics preserved in the 
difierent monasteries; nowhere cer- 
tainly can the Byzantine school of 
painting be studied with equal advan- 
tage; and some of the illuminated 
MS8. are inestimable treasures of art. 
The buildings of the monasteries are, 
with the sole exception of Pompeii, 
the most ancient existing specimens 
of domestic architecture; and within 
their walls the life of the Middle Ages 
is enacted before your eyes, with its 
manners and customs, dress and modes 
of thought and belief, absolutely un- 
changed. And it is no slight addition 
to the pleasure of a visit, that, in pass- 
ing from one monastery to another, 
you are surrounded by scenery certainly 
not surpassed, and hardly equalled, 
by any m Europe." 

After this general description of 
Mount Athos, we shall proceed to 
indicate an itinerary, starting from 
Erisso (Acanthus). It is, perhaps, the 
best course for the traveller to repair 
in the first instance to the monastic 
capital Karyes, which is 6 or 7 hrs. 
from Erissd, and there to present his 
letters to the Synod. A circular letter 
of recommendation will then be given 
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him to all the convents, and he "will 1 
also be provided with mules, guides, 
&c. He will be everywhere received 
with much kindness and simple 
courtesy, lodged in the chief room of 
the monastery, and entertained with 
fish, vegetables, rice dressed in various 
ways, cheese, sweetmeats, fruits, and 
very fair wine, made on the mountain. 
The monks seldom have meat to give 
a stranger, as they rarely eat it them- 
selves. 

At night the traveller's couch will 
be spread with quilts and coverlets 
on the divan where he sat at dinner. 
The nightly incursions of whole /ami' 
lies of certain insects will make him 
regret that the good Fathers have been 
. unable to exclude all female creatures 
from the holy peninsula. Breakfast 
will be served in the morning of 
nearly the same materials as dinner. 
On departure, each guest should make 
a small present to the la^-servants 
immediately attached to his service. 
In the smaller monasteries of the East 
it is usual to leave also a present for 
the monastery itself, but the large 
revenues of the monks of Mount Athos 
enable them to exercise hospitality 
without expecting such contributions 
from their guests. 

Half an hour after leaving Erissd, 
the road passes one of the convent- 
farms (fi€r6xuC)i situated on the brow 
of the low ridge which separates the 
plain of Erissd from the vale of Prdv- 
laka, as the peasants call the narrowest 
part of the isthmus: evidently a mo- 
dern corruption of ProatUax (Tlpoa^- 
\a^\ the eanal in frcmt of Mount 
Athoa, excavated by Xerxes for the 
passage of his fleet. The site of the 
canal is a hollow between natural 
banks, and several artificial mounds 
and substructions of walls can be 
traced along it. It does not seem to 
have exceeded from 40 to 60 ft. in 
width, and it has been nearly filled up 
again with soil in the course of ages. 
As, however, no part of its level is 
100 ft. above the sea, and as its extent 
across the isthmus is only 2500 yards, 
it might be cleared without much 
labour. Such a work would be a great 
boon to the trading craft of these 
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parts ; for such is the fear entertained 
by the Qreek sailors of the strength 
and uncertain direction of the currents 
round Monnt Athos, and of the gales 
and high seas to which its vicinity is 
subject, that scarcely any price will 
tempt them during the winter months 
to sail from one side of the peninsula 
to the other. The circumnavigation 
of the neighbouring promontories of 
Sithonia and Pallene was much more 
easy, as they afford some good har- 
bours. 

"At the isthmus, where are the 
remains of Xerxes' canal, the penin- 
sula," says Mr. Tozer (p. 65), " is in 
breaidth about a mile and a half, and 
the ground is comparatively level ; 
but from this point it rises in undula- 
tions until it forms a steep central 
ridge, which runs like a backbone 
through the whole peninsula. To- 
wards the southern end it attains the 
elevation of about 4000 ft., and then, 
after a slight depression, suddenly 
tiirows up a vast conical peak, 6400 ft. 
high, the base of which is washed on 
three sides by the sea. . . . The cha- 
racter of the ground on the two sides 
of the peninsula is entirely different, 
the western side being rugged and 
precipitous, while the eastern is com- 
paratively soft, and clothed with mag- 
nificent trees. The vegetation of this 
part surpasses everything that I have 
seen elsewhere; on the ridge itself 
and its steep declivities are forests of 
beech and chestnut ; below this oaks 
and plane-trees are found, together 
with the olive, cypress, arbutus, ca- 
talpa, and a plentiful undergrowth of 
heath and broom : in addition to which, 
as if the earth could never tire of 
pouring forth her stores, numerous 
creepers trail over the trees and hang 
in festoons from the branches." 

For 2 hrs. beyond the canal the 
isthmus consists of low undulating 
ground without much wood. There 
are several convent-farms, with good 
buildings, herds of cattle, substantial 
fences, and other signs of neatness and 
industry. 

About 3 hrs. from Erissd, a steep 
but low ridge of hills stretches across 
the peninsula from sea to sea. Sur- 
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mounting this natural barrier of the 
Holy Mountain by a zigzag path, the 
traveller Boon reaches the station 
of the frontier-guards, where a few 
soldiers of the armed body, which the 
holy community maintains in its pay, 
are stationed to keep out robbers, 
women, and female animals of all 
kinds. 

a. From the station of the frontier- 
guard it is 3 or 4 hrs.' ride to Karyse 
or Xaryes. The traveller may visit 
the monasteries of Khiliandarion, 
BatopaBdiony and Esphigmenu, on the 
way. The most northern ^rt of the 
peninsula consists of hills intersected 
by deep valleys, down which torrents 
flow to the sea, the shore of which is 
beautifully indented by little bays. 
The hills are covered with the fragrant 
and feathery Isthmian pine, and with 
every variety of shrub and flower. As 
we advance farther the foliage of the 
N. and the S. is blended in glorious 
variety, the olive with the oak, and 
the orange with the pine. Vineyards 
and gardens surround Karyte, and the 
hazel (K(irroKapvd)t from which the 
town probably derives its name, is also 
very common. The tree is cultivated 
for the sake of the nuts, which form 
the chief export of the peninsula. 

KarysB covers a large space in the 
midst of wooded declivities. The 
parliament-house of the monks is a 
moderate-sized room, round 3 sides 
of which the deputies sit cross- 
legged on a divan, while at the fourth 
are ranged the secretaries and other 
attendants. Each of the 20 monas- 
teries has a lodge at the metropolis 
for the reception of its deputvwhen 
he comes up to parliament, and those 
of the younger monks who are attend- 
ing the school which the community 
has established here. Ancient Greek, 
history, geography, &c., are taught 
by competent masters brought f from 
Greece, and paid with tolerable libera- 
lity. Strangers will be as hospitably 
received in one of the lodges as in 
the convents themselves. 

The principal church of the monas- 
tic capital (called rh Up^arov) is said 
to be the oldest edifice on the moun- 



tain, and is well worth a visit. The 
bazaar at Karyie resembles tiiose of 
the other small towns of Greece. 
Flesh-meat is sold here, as well as 
groceries, articles of clothing, &c. 
The traveller will be struck with the 
spectacle of a town without women, 
and of a market without noise. He 
will do well to purchase here a few 
crosses and other specimens of the 
curious wood-carving of the inmates 
of the convents and hermitages. 

Each traveller must be guided by 
his own taste, and the length of time 
at his disposal, as to which of the 
monasteries he will visit The most 
convenient course will be to give a 
short description of each, beginning at 
the N.E. and ending with the N.W. 
extremity of the peninsula. 

b. Khiliandarion (Kt\iayB(iptov) is 
the most northern of the monasteries 
on the E. side of the peninsula. It is 
situated nearly a mile from the sea, 
in a vale watered by a torrent, and 
surrounded by pine-clad hills. The 
monks here are almost all Servians or 
Bulgarians, and a dialect of Slavonian 
is the only language spoken in the 
convent or used in the church service. 
Most of the monks are utterly ignorant 
of Greek. In the muniment-room of 
this, as of some of the other convents, 
are preserved very ancient and curious 
charters and deeds of gift from Greek 
emperors and princes of Servia and 
Bulgaria, as well asjirfnans, promising 
protection, &c., from successive Sultans 
and Viziers. The pile of buildings is 
very extensive and picturesque, and 
this convent is one of the highest in 
estimation and wealth of the whole 
number. The original founders were 
two Servian ascetics ; but the prin- 
cipal benefactor was Stephen, king of 
Servia, and son-in-law of the Emperor 
Romanus. 

c. Eflphig^enu ('H Mov^ rod 'Eo*- 
<l)iyfi4vov) is at the distance of half 
an hour from KLhiliandarion, and is 
situated on the edge of the sea, at the 
mouth of a torrent in a little narrow 
valley, from which compressed position 
the name is taken. Part of the convent 
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was (Bice crashed by the fall of some 
overhanging rocks, and now it is 
heing gradually undermined by the 
water. This monastery was founded 
by Theodosius the Younger, and his 
sister Pulcheria, in the 5th century; 
but it was afterwards restored in the 
nth. 

d. Batopeedion (BaroiratSxov), pro- 
nounced Vatopethi, is 2 hrs. from the 
last-mentioned convent. It is the 
largest of all the monasteries, except 
Laura. Its name is said by the monks 
to be derived from the following le- 
gend. The Emperor Theodosius was 
passing the promontory of Mount 
Athos with his fleet, when a sudden 
storm — so common in these seas — 
arose, and the galley in which his 
child was embarked, foundered. But 
the Holy Virgin— that " Star of the 
Sea" — rescued the royal in&nt from 
the waves, and placed him under a 
bush {fidros) in the valley, when he 
was soon discovered by the afflicted 
Emperor, who had been driven into 
the little bay, where he afterwards 
erected a splendid monastery as a 
thank-offering, and called it " the 
Bush of the Child." Such is the 
legend, invented, perhaps, to account 
for the singular name. The learned 
German traveller, Dr. Ross, believes 
that the name should be written 
BaTOTiSioy, and translates it Dornen- 
/eld, i.e. the ihomy mead. At all 
events, severer history records that 
this convent was founded by Constan- 
tine the Great, and was only restored 
by Theodosius after it had been de- 
vastated by Julian the Apostate. It 
counts several emperors among its 
benefactors : one of whom, John Canta- 
cuzene, ended his days here in the 
monastic garb. The monastery, with 
its lofty towers and battlements, its 
massive portals and iron gates, its 
numerous turrets dnd domes, many of 
them painted with variegated colours 
— looks much like a feudal fortress 
of the Middle Ages, or like one of the 
old fortified villages still to be found 
amon^ the roots of the Alps. It is 
beautifully situated on a commanding 
height, separated from the shore of 



the sea by slopes, covered with plan- 
tations of olives and oranges. On 
the Holy Mountain, as elsewhere, the 
founders of monasteries have usually 
shown great taste in the seFection of 
their sites. 

The principal church should he 
noticed in passing, as it is certainly 
one of the most ancient on Athos : not 
later than the 10th century. 

On a hill, near Batopsedion, are the 
extensive and picturesque ruins of a. 
college, now deserted, but which, dur- 
ing the last century, when under the 
direction of the learned Eugenius 
Bulgaris of Corfu, attained such re- 
putation that more scholars resorted 
to it from all parts of the Levant than 
the building could lodge. The college, 
however, was viewed with jealous eyes 
by all lie vulgar herd of caloyers; 
and there were other objections which 
proved at length the ruin of the 
institution. 

e. KutlxaaxLBh(Kovr\oviJi6<ri) is about 
2} hrs. from Batopa^dion, close to 
Karyse, and in the most cultivable 
part of the peninsula, among gardens, 
vineyards> olive plantations, and corn- 
fields. This is the smallest of all the 
convents, not containing above 30 
caloyers. It was founded during the 
reign of Andronicus the Elder (a.d. 
1283-1328) by Constantine, a noble of 
the Turkish family of Kntlumush, 
related to the Seljuk Sultans. His 
mother was a Christian, and on her 
death he embraced Christianity, and 
became a monk of Mount Athos. 

f. Pantokrator ('H Moy^ rod Uay- 
TOKpdropos), *'the Monastery of the 
Almighty," is situated near the eastern 
shore of Uie peninsula, between Bato- 
ptedion and the Monastery of the 
Iberians. It was founded in the 13th 
century by Alexius, the general of 
Michael Palceologns, who recovered 
Constantinople from the Latins. 

g. Stanioniketes (*H Moy^ rod Srav- 
povitchrov) is not far from [the last- 
mentioned convent; and was*^ founded 
about A.D. 1540, by a Patriarch of 
Constantinople; in honour, as the 
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name implies, of *^ Him who con* 
quered by the Cross." 

h. Iveron, or the Mona$tery of the 
Iberians (*H Movii rav 'Ifiijpcoy) is 2 
hrs. from Karyse, and on the eastern 
shore of the peninsula. For a minute 
description of this monasteiy, see Mr. 
Tozer*s work, vol. i. chap. iv. It de- 
rives its name from having been 
founded by some pious and wealthy 
Iberians, under the charters of the 
Emperor Basil II. (a.d. 976-1025). 
Iberia was the ancient name of the 
country between the Black and Cas- 
pian seas, now called Georgia. This 
monastery is 3 hrs.' ride from Bato- 
psedion, and the small convents of 
Stauroniketea and Pantohrator lie near 
the route. From the Iberians to 
Laura it is a beantiftil ride of 5 hrs., 
passing the Convents of Philotheus 
and CaracalhiB on the way. 

i. FhUotheTUS ('H Mov^ rod «iAo- 
$4ov) was founded in the 10th century 
by a certain Philotheus, in conjunc- 
tion with two other persons. 

k. Caracallvs ('H Mov^ rod Kapa- 
kAwov) was founded in the 11th cen- 
tury, during the reign of Romanus 
Diogenes, by a certain Antonius, the 
son of a Roman Prince, named Cara- 
callus. 

1. Laura ('H Aavpa) is the largest 
of all the 20 monasteries, and is 
situated at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula. The term Laura, 
literally a street, in ecclesiastical 
Greek signifies a convent; and the 
title was applied, par exceUence.y to 
the first in size and dignity among the 
monasteries of the Holy Mountain. 

Laura was originally the retreat of 
Athanasius, a hermit who lived in the 
10th century ; but it was subsequently 
enlarged and enriched by the munifi- 
cence of many emperors and other 
benefactors. Though ranking first of 
all the monasteries in dignity, it is 
now inferior in wealth to several 
others, because its property was 
chiefly situated in southern Greece, 
and wa3 confiscated under the govern- 



ment of Count Capodistria. The soli- 
tude and silence of its vast quad- 
rangles speak to its poverty and 
decay. Among the rocks and woods 
around are scattered many cells and ' 
hermitages dependent on it. Like 
the other convents, Laura has the 
appearance of a fortified village, and 
is entered by a long, winding, vaulted 
passage, guarded by several massive 
iron gates. At the small harbour 
below is the port for the boats of the 
monks, with a tower built for their 
protection from corsairs, now used as 
a prison. Directly above Laura rises, 
to the height of 6400 ft. above the 
sea, the peak of Mount Athos, crown- 
ing the scene in a very imposing 
manner; and consisting towards the 
summit of a white conical rock, 
broken with precipices,' and offering 
a striking contrast to the rich dark 
foliage of the ridges below. On the 
highest pinnacle is placed a little 
chapel, dedicated to the Transfigura- 
tion, in which a service is annually 
performed on the festival of that 
mysterv, August A. The ascent can 
be made in one aay from Laura, re- 
turning at night, and the splendid 
panoramic prospect from the summit 
will, in clear weather, amply repay 
the &tigue. 

From Laura we proceed northward 
along the western side of the penin- 
sula, where the scenery is of a more 
stern and gloomy character than on 
the eastern coast. Perhaps this fact 
is not without its influence on the 
monks themselves, for the convents 
on the western side are noted for a 
still more ascetic rule than those on 
the eastern shore of Mount Athos. 

It is h hrs. from Laura to St. Paul : 
the path in many places is a mere 
cornice running along the face of the 
cliff, but not dangerous to the sure- 
footed mules, with jrhich the traveller 
is supplied at all the convents. 

At some distance from St. Paul, the 
route passes St Anne, which is an 
aeceterion (^i^tncnriiptoji), or place of 
ascetic retreat, dependent on Laura. 
Below St. Anne the cliff juts out into 
the Singitic Gulf. A grove of trees 
flourishes round the church, and from 
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a spring hi^h up on the face of the 
cliff, -vfater is brought to irrigate the 
shrubs and flowers, in long aqueducts, 
made of the hollowed trunks of trees. 
The Church of St. Anne is noted for 
possessing, in a silver case, set with 
precious stones, the left foot of that 
saint. If the traveller is anxious to 
see this relic, the caloyers, having 
first lighted candles, and put on their 
full canonicals, will draw forth the 
ghastly and shrunken sinews, which 
they devoutly kiss. 

m. St. Paul ('H Moi/^ ToC *Aylov 
TlavKov) was originally founded for 
Servians and Wallachians, and takes 
its name, not from the Apostle Paul, 
b'Jt from one of its own chief benefac- 
tors, — ^a son of the Emperor Maurice 
(A.D. 582-620). 

It is 4 hrs. from St Paul to Karyse, 
a striking route, leading across the 
central ridge of the peninsula. The 
3 following convents are not far from 
St. Paul, and also on the western coast 
of the peninsula. 

n. St. Bionysius (H Mov^ rod 
Aiowalovj) founded ▲.D. 1375, by 
Alexius III., Emperor of Trebizond, 
at the instance of Dionysius, then 
Archbishop of Trebizond. 

' 0. St. Gregory ('H Hop)} tow Ffnryo- 
plov)f founded by a saint of that 
name in the 14th century. 

p. Simopetra (2i/u(iircrf>a, t.e. Si/iwos 
nirpa), not far from St. Paul, derives 
its name from its position on a cliff 
overhanging the s^a, and from its 
founder, the hermit Simon, who 
flourished in the 13th century. 

q. Xeropotamos ('H Moy}i rod Eripo- 
vordfxov) is so called from a torrent, 
dry in summer, which flows past the 
convent into the Singitic Gulf. The 
monks consider the Empress Pulcheria 
to haye been their founder. 

r. EtUHlieoxi (Th Vuffffuchv Moucurri- 
pioy) is a convent originally founded 
in the 12th century, for Russians 
alone, but where the majority of the 



caloyers are now Greeks. It has two 
churches, in one of which the service 
is performed in Slavonian, in the 
other in Greek. 

B. St. Xenophon ('H Mov)) rod Xtvo* 
<l>uyros\ is so called from its founder, 
a GreeK saint of the Uth century. 

t. Boohelareion ('H Mouhjov Ao- 
Xfiapfiov) was founded during the 
reign of Nicephorus Phocas, by a 
monk named Eutbymius, who had 
been Receiver (^Aoxfidpris) of Laura. 

u. ConstamoniteB ('H Moyii rov 
Kuyffrofiotflrov) is a small convent 
founded, according to the most pro- 
bable account, in the Uth century; 
but also said to derive its name from 
Coustans, son of Constantine the 
Great It is situated in a rocky 
romantic wilderness to the left of the 
road between Karyse and Zographus. 



V. Zographus ('H Mov^ rov Zatypd- 
<pov) is a convent of Servian and 
Bulgarian monks, founded by several 
Slavonian nobles in the 9th century, 
during the reign of Leo the Phil- 
losopher. The ch. is noted for a 
miraculous picture of St. George, 
which conveyed itself from Palestine 
without human aid. The monks 
declare it to have been painted by 
divine will, and not by the hands of 
men, whence the monasteir was 
dedicated to the Zographus, or Painter. 
There is a small hole near the eyes of 
this picture; and the good fathers 
relate the following legend, probably 
invented to account for it long after 
it was made. Once on a time a free- 
thinking bishop came here from 
Constantinople, and doubting the 
divine origin of the painting, struck 
his finger in derision through it—  
when, wonderful to tell! he was 
unable to withdraw the presumptuous 
member from the sacrile^ous hole, 
and was at length obliged to have it 
cut off. 

Zographus is situated in an inland 
yalle^, at some distance from the sea, 
and IS the most northern of the con- 
vents on the western side of the 
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peninsula, tt Is 2 lirs. hence across 
the central ridge of Ksphigmenn, 
whence the traveller can return in 4 or 
5 hrs. to Erissd (Acanthus). 

**One of the great sources of in- 
terest in a visit to Athos consists in 
this, that here can be seen in one 
view all the different phases of 
Eastern monastic life. First of all 
there are the hermits, who dwell, like 
Saint Anthony, the first anchorite, in 
perfect solitude, practising the sternest 
asceticism. In the retreats (KaSlafiMra) 
we find small associations of monks 
living together in retirement, and 
working for a common stock. Again, 
when a number of these retreats are 
assembled round a central ch., a skete 
(ito'KTjT'fiptov) is formed, which in some 
cases differs from a monastery only 
in not possessing an independent con- 
stitution. And lastly, there are the 
regular monasteries, each enjoying a 
separate corporate existence, possess- 
ing lands on the mountain, and gene- 
rally beyond its limits, and having 
the right to be represented in the 
Synod." — Tozer, The whole number 
of monks on Athos is believed to be 
about 3000, besides secvlarB, who may 
amount to 3000 more. 

[There is a direct road from Eri$s<5 
{Acanthus) to Salonica, passing by 
NisvorOi Elerigdba and Galdtieta.^ 



MACEDONIA. 
2d. Salonica.f 

Salonica, or Thessalonica, was more 
anciently called Therma. Its walls 
give the town a very remarkable ap- 
pearance, and cause it to be seen at 
a great distance, as they are white- 
washed. The sea-wall was demolished 
some years ago, and its material used 
in the construction of the quay. The 
city has a circuit of 5 m., and retains 
the form of its ancient fortifications. 
The foundations of its " original '* or 

f Harray's ' Handbook to Qreece.' Colonel 
Baker, • Turkey In Europe/ 1877. 



more ancient circumvallation are still 
traceable at a distance of some 20 ft. 
outside the present wall. There is 
nothing that can properly be styled 
Cyclopean or Hellenic in their archi- 
tecture ; the foundations and super- 
structure are of the same date. The 
builders of the middle ages evidently 
used whatever material came readiest 
to hand, such as the ruins of temples, 
Greek and Roman, Sarcophagi, By- 
zantine tombstones, &c., placing the 
heavier material in the foundations. 
The wretchedness of the city wiUiin 
contrasts with its beauty as seen 
from without; it rises like a theatre 
upon the side of a hill, flanked by 
plantations or clumps of elm, plane, 
almond and mulberry trees. The 
citadel stands in the higher part of 
the semicircular range. 

Cassander changed the name of 
this city from Therma to Thessalonica, 
in honour of his wife, a sister of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was the residence 
of Cicero during part of his exile — a 
classical association, to which is added 
the Christian interest of St. Paul's 
two epistles to the Thessalonians. 

In A.D. 904 the city was pillaged by 
the Saracens. It was again taken by 
the Normans in 1185, and in 1430 
by Sultan Murad II. 

The Citadel, called by the Turks 
the " Seven Towers," is the old Acro- 
polis. 

The Propijlseum of the Forum, called 
by the Spanish Jews who reside in 
that quarter Lae Incantadas (from 
their idea that the 8 caryatides on 
it were petrified l^ enchantment), was 
a magnificent Corinthian colonnade of 
5 pillars, supporting an entablature, 
with 4 void spaces between the pillars 
for the entrance into the Forum. Over 
the entablature was an attic, with 
figures in alto relievo. This structure 
is no longer in situ, having been de- 
ported to Paris under the Second 
Empire. The Caryatides are now to 
be seen in the basement of the Louvre. 

Some of the Christian churches, now 
turned into mosques, are very in- 
teresting, and they can be seen with- 
out difficnlty under the auspices of a 
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cawass from the Consulate. With the 
single exception of Constantinople, 
there is no place in the ancient Greek 
Empire which contains so many or so 
interesting churches as Salonica. The 
principal are — 1. That of St. George 
or Eshi-Metropoli ; it is a round ch., 
built on the model of the Pantheon 
at Rome, the cupola, however, being 
closed in. The inside is covered with 
beautiful mosaics. It is believed that 
this building was either erected or con- 
verted from a temple into a Christian 
ch. about A.D. 400. This is now (1889) 
undergoing extensive repairs outside 
and in, and the decorators, out of a 
mistaken regard for the mosaics, are 
** restoring " them. The ancient Hip- 
podrome, a magnificent area, was situa- 
ted between this ch. and the sea. Here 
took place the great massacre of the 
Thessalonians by order of Theodosius, 
for which he had to do public penance 
before St. Ambrose at Milan a.d. 370. 
2. In the dmrch of St. Sophia, which 
is now a mosque, corresponding in its 
proportions with its namesake at Con- 
stantinople, but of far less magnitude, 
are columns, and a Bema of Verde 
Antico. There is a tradition that when 
St. Paul preached at Thessalonica he 
made use of this pulpit ; others say he 
preached in a subterranean ch. beneath. 
Where he did preach was in the 
** Synagogue of the Jews." This pulpit 
is evidently of the time of the Latin 
occupation. There is another Jewish 
tradition, resting on no better founda- 
tion, that the Apostle " reasoned with " 
their co-religionists of the day in a 
synagogue where stands the present 
Kal AsfcinaB, 3. The Mosque of St, De- 
metriuB is a great 5-aisled basilica, 
built in 597, destroyed by fire in 690, 
and rebuilt or repaired immediately 
afrer that date. The pillars of the side 
aisles support a gallery running the 
whole length of the building. There 
i^ a transept, and a single apse termi- 
nates the central aisle. There is a 
chapel attached, now used as a lumber- 
room, and a crypt said to contain the 
remains of St. Demetri, the patron 
saint of Salonica. 4. The Mosque of 
Eske Djuma was once a temple sacred 
teethe Thermean Venus. On either 



side were 12 pillars of the Ionic order. 
The 6 columns of the Pronaos remain, 
though almost concealed by the wall. 
It could be easily restored to its origi- 
nal form, and, next to the Theseum at 
Athens, would appear in more perfect 
preservation than any monument of 
Grecian antiquity. This mosque was 
a 3-aisled basilica, with ftar/^eo; and 
atrium, each about 23 ft. in width. 
The ch. was 137 ft. long by 50 wide, 
and a gallery runs over the side aisles. 
The above are perhaps the principal, 
but they are only a few of the ^ 37 
churches still said to exist at Salonica. 

The two monuments of greatest in- 
terest in the town were the arches at 
the western and eastern sides of the 
town, forming the entrance to and 
exit from it by the Via Egnatia. The 
western or vardar gate has been 
pulled down of late years. The eastern 
arch is still standing, though in a 
dilapidated condition. It is supposed 
to have been erected in honour of Con- 
stantine, as a monument of his victories 
over the Sarraatians. The eastern or 
Constantine arch is more than 100 yds. 
within the gateway. The western or 
Augustan arch was demolished some 
years ago in the name of civic embel- 
lishment, and the dressed stone used in 
the construction of the quay wall. The 
slab bearing the inscription '* XioKenap' 
Xovvrav* was secured by Consul-Gene- 
ral Blunt, and presented to the British 
Museum. 

The winter climate is very pleasant 
— bright clear days, generally with 
hard frost at uighL It is rather ma- 
larious in summer, but sanitary matters 
have greatly improved it of late. The 
principal streets have been widened, 
and are well paved with lava im- 
ported from Italy, and there is a quarry 
nearly 2 m. long and 30 ft. wide. 
Sport is excellent. The commerce 
consists of the exportation of corn, 
cotton, wool, tobacco, chrome ore, 
opium (which is being largely grown 
in Macedonia), and siLs. The vicinity 
of the town is rather . treeless and 
dreary, but Mount Olympus, gene- 
rally crowned with snow, is always 
a glorious object across the Thermaic 
Gulf. 
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SECTION IV. 
: GREEK ARCHIPELAGO. 
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The JBgetOL Sea, called by the 
Italians the Archipelago (probably 
from Alyc&op wiKayos), and by the 
Turks the WJtite Sea (to distinguish 
it from the Blctck Sea)y is bounded on 
the N. by Blacedonia and Thi'ace, 
on the W. by Greece, and on the E. 
by Asia Minor. 

The navigation has always been 
difficnlt, on account of its numerous 
islands and rocks, which occasion 
eddies and a rough sea, and also on 
account of the Etesian or northerly 
winds, which blow with great fury, 
especially about the equinoxes. The 
ancient poets frequently allude to these 
storms. 

The appearance of most of the 
i^gean Islands, on approaching them, 
is similar. Instead of the rich verdure 
and fragrant groves of Corfu and 
Zante, they generally present rude 
clif& and acclivities, scarcely varied 
by a single tree, and whose loneliness 
is seldom enlivened by a human habita- 
tion. 

On landing, however, every islet 
presents a different aspect ; and every 
secluded hamlet a new picture of life, 
of manners, of costume, and some- 
times of dialect. The soil of one is 
rich, luxuriant and verdant; that of 
a second, only a few miles distant, is 
dry, scorched and volcanic; the har- 
bour of another is filled with the 
little trading craft of all the surround- 
ing ports: its quays rife with the hum 
and hurry of commerce, and its coffee- 
houses crowded with the varied in- 
habitants of a hundred trading-marts ; 
whilst a fourth, of equal capacities, 
and barely an hour's sail beyond it, 
will be as quiet and noiseless as a city 
of the plague ; its shores unvisited, its 
streets untrodden, and its fields un- 
titled. 

From age to age the natives of these 
secluded spots have continued to pre- 
serve those customs and those manners 
whose antiquity is now their greatest 
charm, and which long association has 
rendered it almost sacrilegious to alter 
or abandon. 

The Islands of the ^gean are 
divided into two principal groups: 



1. The Sporades, which derive their 
name from being sown, as it were, 
along the coasts of Macedonia, Thrace 
and Asia Minor ; and 

2. The Cyclades, which are so named 
from their encircling the holy Stlnc- 
tuary of Delos. 

The former of these groups, with 
the exception of a group lying off 
the northern extremity of Euboea, are 
still under the dominion of Turkey, 
though the Ottomans have rarely 
settled in them ; and they have been 
almost invariably treated with less 
oppression than the continental pro- 
vinces of the Sultan. The latter 
group belong to the Kingdom of 
Greece. The population of the latter 
group in the year 1879 amounted to 
165,543. 

The following is a list of the princi- 
pal islands in both groups : — 



SPORADES (Turkish). 

30. Thasos. 

31. Samothrace (Samothraki). 

32. Lemnos (Stalimene). 

33. Imbros. 

34. Tenedos. 

35. Lesbos (Mytilene). 

36. Psyra (Psara). 

37. Icaria (Nicaria). 

38. Chios (Scio). 
89. Samos. 

40. Patmos (Patino) 

41. Leros. 

42. Kalymnos. 

43. Astypalaea (Stampalia). 

44. Kos (Stance). 

45. Nisjros. 

46. Telos (Episcopi). 

47. Syme. 

48. Chalki. 

49. Rhodos (Rodi). 
60. Crete (Candia). 
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CYCLADES (Greek). 

51. Syros (Syra). 

52. Tenos. 

53. Mykonos. 

54. Delos. 

55. Andros. 

56. Keos (Zea). 

57. Kythnos (Thermia). 

58. Serphos. 

59. Siphnos (Siphanto). 

60. Kimolos (Aigentiera). 

61. Melos. 

62. Pholegandros (Polykandro), 

63. Sikinos. 

64. los (Nio). 

66. Thera (Santorin). 

66. Anaphe (Nafio). 

67. Amorgos. 

68. Naxos (Naxia). 

69. Paros. 

70. Oliaros (Antiparo). 

71. Skyros. 

72. Ikos (Chiliodromia). 

73. Paparcthos (Skopelos). 

74. Skiathos. 



ISLANDS BELONGING TO 
TUKKEY. 

80. Thasos. 

The most northerly of the ^gean 
islands, situated off the coast of Thrace, 
and the promontory of Mount Athos, 
from which it forms a striking object. 
It is about 40 m. in circumference. 
In olden times it was celebrated for 
its gold mines, marble, and wine ; its 
soil is now yery barren. The highest 
mountain, Tpsarto, rises to 3428 ft., 
and is covered with pine. 

The principal town, also called 
Thasos, was situated on the N. coast 



upon 3 eminences, where there flre 
still some remains of ancient walls 
mingled with Venetian towers. In 
the neighbourhood there is a gigantic 
statue of Pan cut in the rocks. The 
mines have long ceased to be worked. 
Thasos is now scantily inhabited by 
about 7000 Greeks, dispersed in seve- 
ral villages. Timber, chiefly fir, is 
exported. 

This island was presented by Sultan 
Mahmoud to Mohammed All, first 
Vicerojr of Egypt, on account of his 
connexion with Oavalla, on the main* 
land opposite, and is now an entail or 
fjocJe/ia his fiimily. As the present 
Khedive of Egypt is not, according to 
Mohammedan law, the direct heir, 
the island is no longer under the 
government of Egypt, but has passed 
to the direct heir, Halim Pasha, uncle 
of the late Khedive. 



31. Sauotbbace (Samothraki) 

is 18 m. N. of Imbros, and about 32 
m. in circumference. It is rugged 
and mountainous, a fit shrine for a 
gloomy superstition. In ancient times 
Samothraki was the chief seat of the 
worship of the Kahifiy and was cele* 
brated ibr its religious masteries. 

In the centre of the island rises a 
lofty mountain, called Saos or Sa6ke ; 
whence Homer (li., xiii. 13) represents 
Neptune to have surveyed the plain 
and city of Troy and the Greek Fleet. 
The highest peak is 5240 fV. above 
the sea — the greatest elevationjin'any 
iEgean Island except Crete ; and it has 
been remarked that the view, from the 
plains of Troy, of Samothraki towering 
over Imbros, is one of the many proofe 
of the truthfulness of the Iliad. There 
is no good harbour in this island, 
though there are several good ancho- 
rages on its coast. 



82. LeMNOS (STALIMfiNB, t.6. C?J rkv 
Arjfivoy), 

LemnoB is midway between Mt. Athos 
and the Hellespont, and about 22 m. 
S.W. of Imbros. The area is nearly 
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150 sq. m. Its population amounts to 
about 12,000, chiefly Greeks. It is of 
an irregular quadrilateral shape, being 
nearly divided into 2 peninsulas by 
2 deep bays, Port Paradise on the N., 
and Port St Anthony on the S, The 
latter, which is capacious and land- 
locked, has good anchorage for large 
ships. The E. side presents to the sea 
a bold rock, called the 'Epfiaioy \4iras 
A-fifxyov by ^schylus in his brilliant 
description of the watch-fires between 
Mount Ida and Mykense, announcing 
the capture of Troy. The general ap- 
pearance of Lemnos is far from pic- 
turesque: barren and rocky, though 
not very high, mountains cover about 
two-thirds of its surface ; and scarcely 
a tree to be seen, except in some of 
the narrow valleys, which are green 
and fertile. The whole island bears 
marks of volcanic action. Here is a 
hot spring, still resorted to for its 
healing properties. 

The chief town, Kastron, on the W. 
side, contains about 2000 inhabitants, 
who are excellent seamen. 

A few miles to the S.W. is the small 
island of 8t. StraieSf the ancient Nexe. 



33. Imbhos. 

Imbros is situated near the Thracian 
Chersonese, about 18 m. S.E.of Samo- 
thraki, and 22 m. N.E. of Lemnos. 
It is about 25 m. in circumference, 
and is hilly and rugged ; but it con- 
tains many fertile and woody valleys, 
and several villages. The highest 
summit is 1845 ft. above the level of 
the sea. There was a town on the N. 
side of the island, of the same name, 
and of which there are remains. 
Imbros, like Samothraki, was of old 
a chief seat of the worship of the 
Kabiri. Its history contains no events 
of importance. 

The island is frequently resorted to 
in the autumn by sportsmen, on ac- 
count of the excellent spoit which it 
affords. 



34. Tbnedos. 

TenedoB has retained its name ever 
since the time of Homer. Its circum- 
ference is little more than 10 m., but 
it has always enjoyed importance on 
account of its position near the mouth 
of the Hellespont, fVom which it if 
about 12 m. distant. Its distance from 
the coast of the Troad is 5 m. ; and in 
the story of the Trojan war it appears 
as the station to which the Ureeks 
withdrew their fleet, in order to induce 
the Trojans to think that they had 
departed. 

Its population is about 7000; and 
the island, though rugged, is fertile 
and well cultivated. The town, on 
the N.E. side of the island, is defended 
by a mediaeval fortress, and has a poi*t 
with tolerably good anchorage. In 
former ages it was a depdt for produce 
destined for Constantinople ; its chief 
product being a light wine, much 
esteemed in Constantinople. 

Close to the mouth of the Helles- 

?ont is a cluster of small islets, the 
iO^usssR of the ancients, and now 
known to English sailors as the Babbit 
Islands. The largest of these is 4 m. 
in length, and possesses an excellent 
spring of water. 



35. Lesbos (MiTYLENE).t 

Lepboi. The chief facts in its 
political hbtory are connected with 
the city of Mitylene, which stood on 
the E. side upon a promontory which 
was once an island, and both sides of 
which formed excellent harbours. 

This ** noble and pleasant island" 
(insida nobUis et amosna, Tacit., Hist, 
vi. 3) is separated from the [coast of 
Asia Minor by a strait which varies 
in breadth from 10 to 18 m. liCsbos 
is about 33 m. in length from £. 
to W., by about 26 m. in breadth. 
Though in parts rugged and moun- 
tainous, it has a considerable extent of 
level and fertile land, and is generally 
salubrious. It produces bad wine, 

t CoDSQlt C. T. Newton, * Traveto and Dis- 
coveries in the Levant.' 
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great quantities of oil, fiss, a little 
corn, and timber is obtained from tbe 
pine-forests with which the mountains 
are coyered. The chief town, Mity- 
lene or Caetro, as it was called by the 
older travellers, on the site of the 
ancient city, is on the E. coast of the 
island, and still contains a few vestiges 
of antiquity. It has a population of 
12,000, of whom only 2000 are Mo- 
hammedans. 

The 2 ports adjacent to the town 
are too shallow and confined for the 
requirements of modem navigation ; 
an old Genoese castle occupies the site 
of the ancient acropolis, ana still serves 
as a Turkish fort, though one of no 
strength or importance. The town is 
only a straggling dirty village, the 
houses being constructed of wood, 
either entirely, or on a lower storey 
of stone ; the roofs are of redj^tile, 
which gives the town a mean appear- 
ance, licsbos, however, can boast of 
2 of the finest harbours in the world, 
Port HierOf or OUvierif and Port 
CaUorU. The former, in the S.E. 
angle of the island, has a narrow 
entrance, but the water is deep, and 
within it expands into a noble basin 
capable of containing the largest fleets. 
Port Callone, on the S. side of the 
island, is a bay similar to that last 
mentioned, but of more ample di- 
mensions — nearly, in fact, intersect- 
ing the island. It has deep water 
throughout, but the narrowness of 
the entrance causes it to be but little 
frequented. 

Before the war of the Greek revolu- 
tion, Lesbos is said to have contained 
60,000 inhabitants: now the popula- 
tion amounts to 100,000, of whom 
80,000 are Christians. The excursions 
into the interior are replete with inte- 
rest, from the picturesque scenery and 
the magnificent views commanded 
from many of the heights. At the 
village of Morea, about an hour to the 
N.W. of Mitylene, are the remains of 
a lioman aqueduct extending across a 
small valley : it consists of 3 rows of 
arches, of which the uppermost is of 
brick, the lower is of finely squared 
stones. The highest part of the island 
is Mt. Olympus, 3080 ft. high. The 



view from the top is very fine ; on a 
clear |day Athos can be seen from it. 
Ereso (^Eresos), in the western part 
of the island, was the birthplace of 
Sappho. 

The situation of this island is par- 
ticularly favourable for commercial 
enterprise, as it commands an exten- 
sive line of coast, and is placed mid- 
way between the Gulf of Smyrna 
and the Dardanelles, in the direct 
course of the steamers to and from 
Constantinople. A very severe earth- 
quake occurred at Mitylene on the 7th 
of March, 1867. 



36. Psyba] (Psara). 

Psyra is a poor and desolate island 
now, with nothing to repay a visit : 
but it has acquired an imperishable 
renown from the gallantry of its 
inhabitants during the war of inde- 
pendence. The population numbered 
about 6000 souls when it begun, but 
it was more than doubled by Christian 
refugees from Asia Minor and auxil- 
iaries from Macedonia and Thessaly. 
Under the guidance of Ckmstantine 
Canaria, and of other gallant leaders, 
the Psarians inflicted great damage 
on the Turks, and in 1824 the Sultan 
determined to crush them. The Capi- 
tan-Pasha in person appeared before 
their isle with nearly 200 ships of 
various sizes, carrying 14,000 troops: 
at daybreak, on July 3, 1824, the 
Turkish fleet commenced a violent 
cannonade against the town, while, 
hidden by clouds of smoke, the trans- 
ports steered towards a little sandy 
cove at the N.W. angle of the island, 
where they disembarked the troops 
unperceived and unresisted. The Mos- 
lem soldiers rushed forward, driving 
before them some weak parties of the 
Christians, and at 7 o'clock in the 
morning planted the Ottoman standard 
on the summit of the hills overlooking 
the town. At that sight, the Psarians 
saw that the fate of their countrpr was 
decided ; men, women and children 
rushed on board their ships, or plunged 
into the waves, where many of them 
perished. About 2000, however, forced 
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their way through the Turkish fleet 
and escaped to JSgina and elsewhere 
in Greece. Six hundred Macedonians 
threw themselves into the convent of 
St. Nicholas, and when all hope of 
resistance was lost, and the enemy 
were scaling the walls on every side, 
they set fire to the powder magazine, 
and defenders and conquerors perished 
in one fearful explosion. 

The subsequent carnage was awful ; 
3600 persons were missing out of the 
indigenous population, and the Moslems 
themselves lost 4000. 



37. lOARTA (NiOARIA). 

Icaria is a mountainous island, con* 
taining a population of 8000 souls, 
whose principal trade is in charcoal 
and firewood. There is no good har- 
bour. The group of barren and ragged 
islands between it and Samos were 
anciently called Gorcunas; they are 
now known as Phumiy from the re- 
semblance to ovens of the numerous 
small caves in their cliffs. 



88. CHiosf (Scio). 

Chios is the most beautifal, the 
most fertile, the richest, and the most 
sorely afflicted island in the ^gean 
sea. Its extreme length from N. to S. 
is 32 m. ; its greatest width 18; its 
circumference about 110 m. Its area 
is nearly 400 sq. m., and it is separated 
from the shore of Asia Minor by a 
strait about 7 ra. across, the ordinary 
route of steamers running between 
Constantinople, Syria and Africa. 
Seen from the sea its rocky and moun- 
tainous surface justifies the epithet 
(TTcuiraKoeffcra) in the Homeric hymn 
quoted by Thucydides (iii. 104), but 
when one approaches the land the 
aspect changes, and though the sum- 
mits of the mountains are still barren, 
their lower slopes are seen to be 
richly covered with vines, oranges and 
almond trees. The wine of Chios 

t Oonsult Testevuide, 'Le Tour da Monde, 
1878, p. 337. Henry Houasaye, 'Revue des 
Deux Mondes/ 1881, p. 82. 



was highly esteemed in antiquity, and 
still enjoys some repute. It is also 
noted for its figs, its silk, and espe- 
cially for its lemons and oranges, 
which form the chief staple of its 
commerce. 

The capital, Kastro, is on the eastern 
coast : its harbour is elliptical in form, 
bounded on the N. by the citadel, on 
the iW. by the town, on the S. by 
Turkish cemeteries, and on the E. by 
2 dilapidated breakwaters ; the north- 
em one commencing at the fort and 
the southern one at the cemeteries. 
It is only where these approach each 
other that there is any considerable 
depth of water. 

There is not much of interest in the 
town. The Genoese citadel is pictu* 
resque in its decay, and contains a 
great mass of houses within its old 
bastioned walls. The streets are mostly 
narrow, ill-ventilated, and devoid of 
all local character. Between the cita- 
del and the town is a large open space 
called the Vounaki, once covered with 
houses, now used as a parade ground, 
and a promenade in winter. The 
favourite summer promenade is at 
BeUavista, to the S. of the pore 

It is outside of the town that the 
charm begins. The suburb called 
Kampos, to the S. of the city, was and 
may soon again be covered with orange 
gardens and villas, to which the more 
wealthy inhabitants retired when the 
labours of the day were over. Now 
all this is a mass of ruins. The roads 
here are narrow, and the enclosure 
walls very high, which detracts greatly 
from the beauty of the landscape. 
Round it were numerous flourishing 
villages, of from 60 to 300 families, 
the richest and most fertile in the 
island. From two of these, Karies 
and Daphiuma, the town is supplied 
with water. 

The N. part of the island, if less 
picturesque than the Kampos, is as 
rich and well cultivated ; an excursion 
may be made to Latomi, once cele- 
brated for its marble; VroTUatOy a 
small harbour at the foot of Mount 
Epos, on the summit, of which there 
is a sort of natural amphitheatre, and 
a seat rudely cut in the rock, which 
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have received the name of the School 
OF HoMBB, whose birthplace Chios 
claims to be ; Langada^ with its small 
but deep port ; Coloquinta (ancient 
DeZpi^ineww), whose anchorage is rarely 
used ; CardamillaBf another harbour 
opposite to the Anouesai islands, and 
Volisso, a very ancient town, celebrated 
for its pigs and lepers. 

The soathem portion is much less 
fertile, but it is this barren district 
which produces the largest revenue. 
The Gum Mastie, one of its chief 
sources of wealth, is the product of the 
lentisk (Pistaeia lentiscm). Incisions 
are made in the bark about the Ist 
of August, when, in a day or two, 
the mastic begins to exude, and in 
the course of a week it is sufficiently 
hardened to be removed. It is then 
refined and exported for the use of the 
Turkish ladies, who amuse themselves 
by chewing it, deriving from that 
practice as much gratification as their 
male relations do from the fumes of 
tobacco. It is also used in certain 
varnishes. 

One of the principal villages in this 
district, Kalimama, which used to 
contain a convent of nuns, situated on 
a small pudding-shaped hill, was so 
completely reduced to ruins in 1881, 
that it was impossible to distinguish 
the remains of one from those of 
another. Other villages in the mastic 
district are St, Georges, Nenita, Mesta 
and Kalamoti, 

There are not many objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the island. One 
or two Genoese towers, the founda- 
tions of the temple of Apollo at 
Phanae, traces of a Roman aqueduct, 
fragments of Byzantine columns, and 
a very few inscriptions, complete the 
catalogue. 

In the early part of the 14th century, 
the Turks took the city of Chios and 
massacred the inhabitants. In 1346 
the island fell into the hands of the 
Genoese, who held it for nearly two 
centuries and a half, when it was 
reconquered by the Turks. But the 
Chians were better treated than per- 
haps any other of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. The island was 
considered the peculiar demesne of the 



Sultan's mother; and the inhabitants 
were left with little interference on 
the part of the Turks, on condition of 
their annually furnishing a certain 
quantity of mastic for the use of 
the Imperial Seraglio, and paying a 
moderate capitation tax. 

When the Greek revolution broke 
out, the island was in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and neither sought nor 
wished for a change in its political 
condition. A party of Samians, how- 
ever, landed in the spring of 1822, 
and forced a number of the Chians to 
join them. Hereupon the Turkish 
Governor, Bashit Pasha, shut himself 
up in the Castle of Scio, awaiting 
the arrival of succour. The CapHan' 
Pasha soon appeared with a powerful 
fleet ; and an army of fanatical Mos- 
lems was ferried across from the oppo- 
site coast of Asia Minor, and let loose 
upon the unfortunate island. Then 
commenced the work of destruction. 
The inhabitants, taken by surprise, 
and enervated by long peace and pro- 
sperity, ofliered no effectual resistance. 
The island was given up to indiscrimi- 
nate pillage and massacre. The Arch- 
bishop and the heads of the clergy, 
with many of the principal inhabitants, 
were hanged, and their remains thrown 
into the sea. A populous city, 50 
flourishing villages, and many splendid 
convents and churches, all reduced to 
ashes, attested the fierceness of Mos- 
lem revenge; it was calculated that 
within 2 months 30,000 Chians had 
fallen by the sword, and 32,000 had 
been dragged into slavery. About 
42,000 Chians, mostly in a state of 
total destitution, escaped to various 
parts of Greece ; and in the end of 
August, 1822, only 16,000 were left 
in the island. 

Whilst at Scio the Moslems were 
gorging themselves with spoil ^ and 
carnage, the narration of its sufferings, 
as told by the surviving exiles, covered 
Greece with mourning; but sorrow 
soon gave place to indignation, and 
the Greeks prepared to avenge signally 
the massacre and slavery of their 
brethren. " We have now to narrate,'* 
writes General Gordon, " one of the 
most extraordinary military exploits 
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recorded in history, and to introduce 
to the reader's notice, in the person of 
a young Psariot sailor, the most bril- 
liant pattern of heroism that Greece 
in any age has had to boast of. The 
Greeks were convinced that if they did 
not hy a decisive blow paralyse the 
Turkish fleet before its junction with 
that of Egypt, their islands must be 
exposed to imminent danger : it was 
proposed, therefore, to choose a dark 
night for sending in 2 hrulota by 
the northern passage, while at each 
extremity of the strait 2 ships of 
war should cruise in order to pick up 
the hrtdoUiers. Constantine Canaris 
of Psara, and George Pepines of Hydra, 
with 32 bold companions, volunteered 
their services ; and, having partaken 
of the holy sacrament, sailed in 2 
brigs, fitted up as fire-ships, and 
followed at some distance by an 
escort of 2 corvettes, a brig, and a 
schooner. At midnight they bore up 
with a fresh breeze, and ran in amongst 
the Turkish fleet. The Psariote brulot, 
commanded by Canaris, grappled the 
prow of the Admiral's ship, anchored at 
the head of the line, a league from the 
shore, and instantly set her on fire; 
the Greeks then stepped into a large 
launch they had in tow, and passed 
under her poop, shouting *^ Victory to 
the Cross ! " — the ancient war-cry of 
the imperial armies of Bvzantium. 
The Hydriotes fastened their brig to 
another line-of-battle ship, carrying 
the treasure and the Reala Bey's flag, 
and communicated the flames to her, 
but not so effectually, having applied 
the match a moment too soon ; they 
were then picked up by their comrades, 
and all sailed out of the channel, 
through the midst of the enemy, with- 
out a single woand. The Capitan- 
Paaha^s ship, which in a few minutes 
became one sheet of fire, contained 
2286 persons, including most of the 
captains of the fleet, and unfortunately 
also a great number of Christian slaves ; 
not above 180 survived." The Capiianr 
Fasha was amongst the dead. 

Numbers of Sciot families returned 
and rebuilt their city and villages, and 
resumed their formerhabits of industry. 
The culminating misfortune of the 



island occurred on Sunday, the Srd 
April, 1881. About 2 o'clock, a ter- 
rible earthquake shook the whole 
island ; houses, mosques, churches, 
crumbled to pieces in a moment, 
burying thousands in their ruins. The 
earth opened in many places and 
engulfed others, sometimes as many 
as fifty or a hundred at a time. The 
shocks continued at intervals until 
the llth, when there was one almost 
as violent as the first; this consum- 
mated the destruction of the capital, 
and caused the death of many more 
victims. 

The country naturally suffered 
more than the city. The district 
most affected was that between Kastro 
and Cape Mastic. Nearly all the 
villages in the Kampos were de- 
stroyed; the monastery of Neamoni, 
the largest in the island, was hurled 
over the cliff on which it was built, 
burying 60 monks in its ruin, one 
only escaped. Forty-two out of the 
75 villages which the island contained 
were more or less destroyed, those in 
the Mastic district suifering most. 
Menita, which had 4000 inhabitants, 
had 700 killed. At Semina, 40 
perished out of 70 ; at KalimoMia^ 
there were 400 deaths; at Tholopo' 
tami, 200 ; at Thymianckf 300. 

Great efforts were made all over 
Europe to send succour to the unfor- 
tunate survivors. Capt. Trotter, the 
delegate of the Belief Committee at 
Constantinople, took great puns to 
ascertain the exact number of persons 
killed. He estimates it at upwards 
of 6,600— the wounded were compa- 
ratively few in number. Chios has 
recovered from equally great misfor- 
tunes before ~let us hope that the 
effects of this visitation of Providence 
may not be more permanent than the 
ravages committed by the Turks. 



39. Samos. 

SamoB is one of the principal and 
most fertile islands of the .^ean Sea, 
and has a population of 40,000. It is 
separated from the coast of lona by 
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the lAtile Boghaz, a strait less than a 
mile in breadth, and from loaria by 
the Great Boghaz^ which is 1 1 m. This 
is the usual passage used by vessels 
plying between Egypt, Syria, and 
Constantinople. The circumference 
of the island is about 80 m., and it is 
nearly 30 m. in breadth and 8 in mean 
breadth. 

Of old it was regarded as the 
centre of Ionian manners, art, and 
science. It was the birthplace of 
Pythagoras, and of several famous 
artists, philosophers, poets, and his- 
torians. The ancient capital, also 
Samos, stood on the S.E. side of the 
island ; there still exist remains of its 
walls, towers, theatre, and aqueduct. 

Samos is, to a great extent, self- 
governed; the Porte nominates a 
governor with the title of " Prince of 
Samos," who rules with the aid of a 
senate composed of four members, 
nominated by himself, oat of eight 
chosen by a general assembly, which 
itself has 36 elected members. 
The ** Porte " receives a tribute, but 
otherwise the island is independent. 
It exports wines, both dry and sweet, 
raisins, olive oil, and Kharoub or 
locust beans, also a few skins im- 
ported raw and worked in the island. 
It imports cereals which it does not 
produce, and the various manufactured 
goods of Europe. Its mountains fur- 
nish quarries of marble and forests of 
timber. 

The old capital was Khora (Xc^pa, 
the toum)i on the S. side, about 2 m. 
from the sea, on the lower extremities 
of a mountain, on which the ancient 
Acropolis {Astypateed) was placed. 

Since 1832, Vathy (Turk. Badi, 
deep) has been the capital of the 
island; it is there that the Prince 
resides, and the senators and repre- 
sentatives of the people hold their 
sittings. It is the residence of a 
British consul, and has a population 
of 6000 souls. It is a very clean 
town, situated at the extremity of the 
roadstead, with a mole and convenient 
quays. It is well paved and lighted, 
and its police is admirable. 

Samos did not suffer from the severe 



earthquakes,' which desolated Scio, 
and the towns and villages on the 
mainland in 1881. 



'^40. Patmos (Patino). 

FatmoB or San Giovanni di Patinn, 
as it is called by the Italian mariners 
of the Levant, is 20 m. S. of the W. 
extremity of Samos. It is a solid 
irregular mass of rock, bleak and 
barren. !,Its shores are indented 
with several good harbours, and its 
principal port, or ecalaj on the E. 
side, is one of the safest in the Greek 
islands. Patmos is about 10 m. 
in leogth, 5 in breadth, and 28 in 
circumference. The island was used 
by the Romans as a place of banish- 
ment, and here, according to universal 
tradition, St. John wrote the Apoca- 
lypse, during the exile to which he was 
condemned, a.d. 94, by the Emperor 
Domitiau, for preaching the Gospel. 

At the landing-place is a small 
village, comprising about 50 houses 
and shops. On the ridge of a moun- 
tain, overlooking the port, stands the 
town, which is reached by a steep and 
rugged ascent of half an hour. A still 
higher ridge is crowned by the cele- 
brated monastery of iS^^ John the Divine, 
presenting the appearance of a fortress 
of the middle ages. It was built by 
the Byzantine emperors in the 12th 
centy., and endowed with lands in 
several of the neighbouring islands. 
The church and library should be 
visited ; the latter contains about 300 
MSS. and about 1000 printed volumes. 
The famous grotto or cavern where 
St. John is said to have written the 
Apocalypse, is situated on the face of 
the hill, about half-way between the 
town and the port. It is covered by a 
chapel, where numerous lamps are 
kept constantly burning, and on whose 
walls are rudely depicted various sub- 
jects relating to the Apocalypse. 

The population amounts to 4000, 
and is exclusively Greek. 
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41. Lmos. 

LeroS) a small island, lying off the 
coast of Caria, is 6 m. long and 4 
broad. It is irregularly formed of rocks 
and mountains. The town stands on 
a sloping hill on the N.E. side, and is 
crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval 
castle. The inhabitants are about 
3000 in number, and are under the 
Pasha of Rhodes. 



42. EALTMNOS.t 

XalymxLOB lies off the coast of Caria, 
between Leros and Kos. It also is 
subject to Rhodes, and has a poptdation 
of about 7000, who are engaged, like 
those of Leros, principally in the 
carrying-trade and sponge fishery. 
The island is bare and mountainous. 
The modem church of Christos is built 
on the site of a temple of Apollo. 



43. ASTTPALJBA (StAMPALIA). 

Astypalsea consists of two large 
rocky masses, united in the centre by an 
isthmus, which, in the narrowest part, is 
only 500 ft. across. On the N. and S. 
the sea enters two deep bays between 
the two halves of the island ; and the 
town, which bore the same name, stood 
on the western side of the southern 
bay. To the S. and E. of this bay lie 
several desert islets. The modem 
town contains about 1 500 inhabitants, 
who are tributary to the Pasha of 
Rhodes. Here is a stately mediaeval 
castle, which commands a splendid 
prospect, extending in clear weather 
to Crete. This little town contains an 
extraordinary number of churches and 
chapels, sometimes as many as 6 in 
a row. They are built to a great 
extent from the ruins of the ancient 
temples, and in every part of the town 
are seen capitals of columns and other 
remains. 

t Consult C. T. Newton, * Travels and Dia- 
ooTeries in the Levant/ 1865. 
[Mediterra/nean!] 



44. Kos (Stanoo). 

Eos is one of the most renowned of 
that beautiful chain of islands which 
covers the western shore of Asia Minor. 
It is nearly opposite theGulf of Halicar- 
nassus, and is separated by a narrow 
strait from Cnidus and the Triopian 
Promontory. It is 23 m. in length 
from N.E. to S.W., and about 65 in 
circuit. The principal city, bearing 
the name of the island, was near the 
N.E. extremity. It was illustrious as 
the birthplace of the painter Apelles, 
and of the physician Hippocrates. An 
interesting inscription associates it 
with Herod the Tetrarch, whose father, 
as we learn from Josephus, had con- 
ferred many favours on Kos. 

The present population amounts to 
about 8000. The capital stands pic- 
turesquely on the site of the ancient 
city. An unhealthy lagoon to the N. 
marks the position of the harbour. 
There is some curious sculpture in the 
walls of the castle, perhaps from the 
Temple of iBsculapius. 

An hour and a half W. of Kos is the 
celebrated fountain of Burinna; an 
ancient aqueduct descends from this 
source to the town : a circular vaulted 
chamber is built over it. 



45. NisYROS. 

Nisyros is a small, round, volcanic 
island, the highest point being 2271 ft. 
There is no good harbour, and the 
population does not exceed 2500. 



46. Telos (Episcopi). 

TelOB is a little island between 
Rhodes and Nisyros, containing about 
1000 inhabitants. The chief village 
is at half an hour's walk from' the 
landing-place. 



47. Stme. 

The town of Syme is situated on the 
principal port, which forms a narrow 
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but deep and safe harbour, called the 
Strand {Alyttt\6s). The inhabitants 
amount to 7000, and live together in 
the town and at the port. They are 
chiefly occupied witii the sponge- 
fishery, which employs 150 boats, and 
a dozen good-sized vessels. 



48. Chauu. 

Chalki is a small rugged island lying 
off the W. coast of Rhodes. It contains 
about 1500 inhabitants, chiefly en- 
gaged in diving for sponges. The 
harbour is good, though small. 



49. Rhodos or Rhodes (RoDi).f 

From the most remote period of 
antiquity Shodet has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the page of his- 
tory. In more modem times it was 
famous as the stronghold during two 
centuries of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and as the scene of one 
of the most heroic defences on record. 
Besides these associations* its beauti- 
ful climate and scenery will well repay 
a visit. 

It is the most eastern island of 
the ^gean Sea, and lies off the S. 
coast of Caria, at the distance of about 
12 m. Its length from N.E. to S.W. 
is nearly 43 m. ; its greatest breadth 
20 m. Ancient tradition and recent 
excavations clearly indicate the early 
peopling of the island by the Phceni- 
cians. It soon became a great maritime 
confederacy : the Rhodians made dis- 
tant voyages, and founded numerous 
colonies in Iberia, Sicily, Italy, and on 
the coast of Asia. 

After the Peloponnesian war the 
history of the island. presents a series 
of conflicts between the democratical 
and oligarchical parties, and of sub- 

t Murray's • Handbook to Turkey In Asia' ; 
Newton's 'Travels and Discoveries In the 
Levant,' 1865 ; GuSrin, 'Voyage dans Hie de 
Rhodes,' Paris,' 1856; 'Ltle des Rhodes,' by 
Edonard Biliotti and I'Abbd Gottrel, printed as 
well as written at Rhodes, and sold by Ck>ttrel, 
11 R. de I'Etoile, Gompidgne; 'Rhodes in 
Ancient Times,' by Cecil Torr, k.a., with six 
plates (Cambridge (Juiversity Press, 1885). 



jection to Athens and Sparta in turn 
till the end of the Social war, b.c. 355, 
when its independence was acknow- 
ledged. The Rhodians submitted to 
Alexander ; but at his deadi they ex- 
pelled the Macedonian garrison. In 
the ensuing wars thev formed an alli- 
ance with Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
and Rhodes successfully endured a 
famous siege by the forces of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, who at length raised 
the siege and abandoned the engines 
which he had used against their city, 
from the side of which the Rhodians 
defrayed the cost of the statue of the 
Sun, celebrated under the name of the 
*' Colossus of Rhodes," as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the world. It was 
the work of Chares of Lindas, a stat^ 
uary in bronze, and a favourite pupil 
of Lysippus., The height of the statue 
was upwards of 105 English feet, it 
was 12 years in erecting, and cost 300 
talents. It stood at the ^itrance of 
the harbour of Rhodes, but there is 
no authority for the statement than its 
legs extended across the entrance of 
the port. It was overthrown and 
broken to pieces by an earthquake 56 
years afker its erection, b.o. 222. The 
fragments remained on the spot 894 
years, till they were sold by the 
general of the Caliph Othman IV. to 
a Jew of Emesa, who carried them 
away on 900 camels, a.d. 672. 

In the wars with Antiochns and 
Mithridates, the Rhodians gave the 
Romans the powerful aid of their 
fleet, and thev were rewarded by the 
supremacy of Southern Caria, where 
the^ had settlements ftova. an early 
penod. In the Civil Wars they took 
part with Csesar, and suffered in con- 
sequence from Cassius, B.C. . 42, bat 
were afterwards compensated for their 
losses by the favour of Antony. They 
were at length deprived of their inde- 
pendence by Claudius ; and their pros- 
perity received its final blow from an 
earthquake which laid the city of 
Rhodes in ruins, a.d. 155. On the 
division of the empire, this island was 
allotted to the Emperors of the East. 
It was seized for a short period by the 
Saracens, but having been recovered 
by the Greeks, it was under th^ 
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nominal power when it was conquered 
in 1309 by the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem, who had recently been 
expelled from Palestine. The Knights, 
as the declared enemies of the Infidels, 
were engaged in perpetual warfare 
with the Turks, and sustained several 
blockades and sieges. It is said that 
it is the memory of one of these 
struggles which is perpetuated on 
every Italian coin at the present 
day, A Prince of the House of Savoy 
having performed prodigies of valour, 
the Grand Master authorized him to 
inscribe on his banner the following 
motto : Fortitiido Ejus Bhodium Tenuit, 
the first letters of which words, Fert, 
are inscribed three times on the edge 
of Italian coins. The Knights retained 
possession of Rhodes, however, till a.d. 
1522, when, after a glorious resist- 
ance, they were compelled to surrender 
to Suleiman the Magnificent. The 
Knights then retired first to Crete, 
and next to Sicily, where they con- 
tinued till 1530, when the Emperor 
Charles V. ceded to them the island 
of Malta. 

Few historic feats surpass in interest 
the siege of Rhodes by Suleiman. It 
lasted 5 months, during which prodi- 
gies of valour were displayed by both 
Turks and Christians. The Kjiights 
being at last moved at the fate which 
must have inevitably attended the 
Greek population, if the town, which 
was no longer tenable, should be carried 
by storm, acceded to the terms held out 
by Suleiman. The principal stipula- 
tions were : that the churches should 
not be profaned — that no children 
should be taken from their parents — 
that the citizens should be allowed the 
free exercise of their religion — that 
every individual, whether knight or 
citizen, should be at liberty to quit 
the island — that those Christians who 
remained should pay no tribute for 5 
years— that the Knights should depart 
in their own galleys, and be supplied 
with additional transports from the 
Turkish fleet, if they required them 
— ^that they should be allowed 12 
days from tiie ratification of the treaty 
to embark their property — that that 
property should include relics, conse- 



crated vessels, records, and writings, 
and all the artillery employed on 
board their galleys. 

Yilliers de Tlsle Adam, the Grand 
Master, embarked last of the sorrowing 
band. On the morning of the 1 st of 
January, 1523, the fleet, consisting of 
about 50 sail of all descriptions, put 
to sea. It was an hour of woe ; but 
the mourners looked their last on the 
shattered towers from which the fate 
of war had driven them, supported by 
the consciousness that, though Rhodes 
had passed from under their sway, 
their protracted resistance had con- 
ferred the fame of victory even on de- 
feat. The Turks, in token of respect 
for the vanquished, long refrained from 
defacing their armorial insignia and 
inscriptions on the public buildings of 
the city. 

The island of Rhodes is of an ir- 
regular quadrilateral form, rising 
gradually from the sea till it attains 
a considerable elevation towards the 
centre, where it terminates in the lofty 
summit (4068 ft.) of Mount Attairos 
(the ancient Atabyros, on which was 
a temple of Jupiter), commanding a 
noble view of the island and of the 
neighbouring shores of Asia Minor. 
In ancient times the interior of the 
island was covered with dense forests 
of pine, whence the Rhodians drew 
supplies of timber for their fleets; 
and in modem times it has supplied 
considerable quantities for the dock- 
yards of Constantinople. Speaking 
generally, the soil in the lower parts is 
dry and sandy ; but there are some 
fine valleys, well watered by the nume- 
rous streams that descend from the 
mountains. The fertility of Rhodes 
was celebrated by Pindar (Olymp. vii.) ; 
but, owing to the insecurity and extor* 
tion of which the inhabitants have been 
long the victims, its agriculture is now 
in a very depressed state, many of its 
finest fields being allowed to lie waste, 
and the island not producing com 
sufficient even for its scanty popula- 
tion. The wine, too, has sadly dege- 
nerated from that mentioned by Virgil 
(Georg. ii. 102) as fit for the feasts of 
the goas. Rhodes produces oil, oranges, 
citrons and other fruits ; and, if pro- 
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perly cultiyated, might produce most 
necessaries in profusion. 

The climate is proverbially fine. 
Hardly a day passes throughout the 
year in which the sun is not visible, 
but the powerful radiance of the East 
is neutralized by fresh gales from the 
sea. The only beasts of burden used 
are mules and donkeys, there being no 
camels, and but few horses. Partridges 
are abundant. Various species of ex- 
cellent fish, with coral and sponges, are 
found in the surrounding sea. 

The city of Rhodes is situated at the 
N.E. extremity of the island, and has 
an imposing appearance from the sea. 
It is built m the form of an amphi- 
theatre, on ground rising gently from 
the water's edge, and was strongly 
fortified, having a moated castle of great 
size and strength, and being sur- 
rounded by walls flanked with towers. 
These works were constructed by the 
Knights of St. John, and they bear 
evidence of the same skill as was after- 
wards exhibited in the fortifications of 
Malta. Above the ramparts appear the 
domes and minarets of the mosques, 
together with some tufted palm-trees. 
On entering Rhodes, as is also the case 
in so many other Eastern towns, the 
interior disappoints the expectations 
raised by the exterior — narrow wind- 
ing lanes and mean houses of soft stone 
having generally replaced the substan- 
tial buildings of the Knights. Contrary 
to what might have been expected, 
the best streets are in the quarter 
inhabited by the Jews. The Greeks 
occupy several distinct suburbs, called 
MarasseSy outside the city. On the 
land side the town is surrounded by 
a Turkish cemetery, beyond which 
are some detached and finely situated 
country-houses and gardens, and then 
suburbs and more country-houses. The 
palace of the Grand Master and the 
ch. of St. John, which contuned some 
tombstones t of Grand Masters and 
Knights and which had been converted 
into a mosque, were almost entirely 
destroyed by the explosion of the 
powder magazine by lightning on the 
6th of November, 1856, which also 

f Some of tbese have been removed to the 
Mns^ de Clnny at Paris. 



killed about 600 of the inhabitants. 
An earthquake a year afterwards com- 

Sleted the destruction. The massive 
ouses in the streets of the Knights 
withstood the shock. The Grand 
Hospital of the Knights is used as a 
barrack. The Street of the Knights 
bears a strong resemblance to parts of 
Valletta in Malta, for which it pro- 
bably was the model. Many of the 
stone houses in this quarter have the 
armorial bearings of the Knights sculp- 
tured on their walls, where may be 
distinguished the arms of England, 
France, the Popes, and the heraldic 
devices of some of the most illustrious 
families in Europe. The windows 
have generally been disfigured by the 
wooden lattices placed before them by 
the Turks to conceal the ladies of 
their harems. The modem town, 
though occupying only a fourth part of 
the site of the ancient city, is still too 
extensive for its present population. 

It has 2 Harboubs ; the smaller, a 
fine basin, with a narrow entrance, is 
perfectly sheltered on all sides; but 
the Turks have allowed it to be so 
much choked up by sand that it can 
now be used only for small craft. It is 

3uite practicable, however, for vessels 
rawing 13 ft. of water. The other 
harbour is a little larger, with deep 
water, but is exposed to the N.E. winds. 
When the wind is strong in this direc- 
tion, ships cannot enter the harbour, 
but either bring up under the lee of 
Windmill Point, or deeper into the Bay 
of Trianda, during the gale, or else run 
across and anchor in the Marmarice 
Bay, or in Port Cavaliere on the oppo- 
site coast. A lighthouse is erected on 
the Mill Point, and another one on the 
Mole between the 2 harbours, over a 
fort which protects them. The trade 
of Rhodes is now inconsiderable. 

There are scarcely any Hellenic re- 
mains in the city. The ancient coins 
bear a pomegranate flower on their 
reverse. A traveller with 10 days or 
a fortnight at his disposal will do 
well to employ that period in excur- 
sions into the interior of the island. 

He should procure through his con- 
sul a houyovrouldif or order to the dif- 
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ferent primates of the villages, who 
will afford him every assistance. Each 
mule and its attendants will cost him 
from 10 to 1 2 piastres a day. ^ Bhodiau 
muleteers are generally serviceable and 
honest people. The traveller should 
take with him tea, coffee, su^r, rice, 
macaroni, cheese, some spirits, wine, 
butter and candles. He should provide 
himself with a pair of the famed 
Bhodian boots, which are made of stout, 
soft, untanned calf-skin, to come well 
up over the knees, as without them, 
when walking, which he will be obliged 
to do very frequently, his nether gar- 
ments will soon be torn to pieces by 
the underwood. 

There are several convents in the 
islands, but they are mostly very dirty, 
and the private houses, although 
clean, are full of fleas, so that both the 
one and the other ought to be avoided, 
unless one is provided with a good 
supply of insecticide powder. It the 
traveller is a sportsman, he had better 
take his gun with him, as there are 
plenty of nares and partridges in all 
parts of the island, and woodcocks 
during the season, together with deer 
in the pine districts. 

In one hour from the capital, the 
traveller reaches the pretty village of 
Tbianda, beyond which a shattered 
column and multitudes of potsherds 
mark the site of lalyssos. Four hours 
farther down the W. coast of the island, 
there are indisputable traces of Ckemi- 
roB and its necropolis. On the E. 
shore, the modern village of lAndus 
still retains the name of the ancient 
city. There are considerable Hellenic 
remains in this neighbourhood, and 
elsewhere in Rhodes ; and the scenery 
is always charming. 

There are now 54 villages or ham- 
lets, many of whose names are evi- 
dently Hellenic. They are generally 
thinly inhabited, the largest containing 
1600 inhabitants. The population of 
the whole island amounts at the pre- 
sent day to about 27,000, of whom 
6000 are Turks, 3000 Jews, and the 
remainder Greeks. Of this whole 
number, 10,000 dwell in the capital 
and its suburbs. 



The 3 highest points are — Mount 
Elias, 2620 ft. ; Mount Atabyros^ called 
Artamite on its lower easterly side, 4068 
ft. ; and Mount Acramyti, 2706 ft. The 
island is divided lengthways by a 
mountainous chain which runs in a 
zigzag from N.E. to S. W. throwing out 
spurs in a variety of directions. From 
Mount Elias to Mount Atabyros this 
chain approaches the northern coast, 
sending out a branch in the direction 
from Mount Atabyros and Mount 
Acramyti to Cape Monolithus, which 
forms a mountain barrier between the 
N.W. and S.W. sides of the island. 
The village of Embona is situated at 
the foot of Mount Attairos. 

The coast between Mount Attairos, 
from the sea rises in steep mountain 
sides. Proceeding from Embona in 
a N.E. direction towards the city of 
Bhodes, we find a gradual descent 
of the ground, and expansion of the 
landscape, as the scale of the hills 
diminishes. This district produces 
much com, which is cultivated on the 
sides of the hills and on the level land 
near the sea. 

The character of the scenery of this 
portion of the island is exceedingly 
i*u£ged, the lower ranges of hills being 
torn, broken and convulsed by the 
action of earthquakes. The hilly ranges 
extend alon^ the coast till within a 
very short distance of the sea, leaving 
a level plain between Calavarda and 
Trianda, after which village it is re- 
duced to the width of a roadway. This 
part of the island, which is fertile, 
would, with better cultivation, yield 
an abundant produce. In the level 
land along the coasts there are numer- 
ous streams which irrigate the grounds, 
thus causing them to bring forth 
luxuriant crops of com, figs, olives, 
lemons, oranges, water and marsh 
melons, and other fruits. The richest 
portion of this part of the island is 
between the village of VUlanova and 
Trianda. At the latter the ground is 
mostly laid out in gardens. 

The eastern side of the island runs 
in a direction from N.E. to S. W., and, 
with the exception of the plains of 
Aphanos, Malona and Massari, is not 
nearly so fertile as the western side. 
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The peasant in the Isle of Rhodes 
is almost always the proprietor of a 
small piece of land, which he tills 
himself, sufficient for the maintenance 
of his family. Nearly the whole of 
the land is thus distributed into small 
portions cultivated by peasant proprie- 
tors, a system no doubt favourable to 
the peasants, considered as individuals, 
but a g^reat impediment to the im- 
provement of the soil. The peasants 
have neither the capital nor the in- 
telligence for the proper cultivation of 
their land, nor have they indeed a 
sufficient motive for it. They consider 
the land as the means of obtaining 
enough for their own wants, not as 
capable of yielding a surplus for ex- 
portation ; consequently their agri- 
culture is of the rudest kind. They 
are in the habit of clearing quantities 
of ground on the sides of the moun- 
tains, generally magnificent forests, 
by burning them, merely for the sake 
of ploughing it over, abandoning these 
new clearings after the first year's 
crop, and leaving the ground a barren 
waste. Even supposing the peasant 
to have the means and inclination to 
increase his agricultural produce, ex- 
portation on a large scale would always 
be hindered by the absence of roads, 
the whole produce of the island being 
carried on the backs of mules. The 
Rhodian peasant lives in a house 
built solidly of freestone of a good 
quality, which is abundant in the S.E. 
part of the island. The interior of the 
nouse consists of a single square 
chamber, the roof of which is usually 
supported by a stone arch of a very 
wide span, but in the villages near 
the pine-forests, in the centre of the 
island, a large beam is employed in- 
stead of the stone arch. The whole 
of the furniture consists of a bed- 
stead, and a row of large wooden 
chests, to keep household articles, 
which are always provided by the wife 
on her marriage, and handed down 
from mother to daughter. It is only 
occasionally that such luxuries as a 
table or chair are to be met with. In 
the house of a thriving peasant there 
is always a large stock of pillows, fia^i- 
Kdpta (maxilaria^t which are used both 



as pillows and seats. There is also a 
good supply of cotton quiltings called 
irar\6fiaTa (paplomata% which serve 
the double purpose of blanket and mat- 
tress. These bedding materials may 
be regarded as a considerable portion 
of the peasant's saving, which he has 
had the prudence to secure by this 
permanent investment. One wall of 
the chamber is always decorated by 
a collection of earthenware plates. 
These were formerly in great part 
of the kind known as Lindos (or 
Rhodian) plates; but owing to the 
great demand which has arisen for this 
ware in Europe, they are now seldom 
seen; and the prices asked in the 
island are as hign as elsewhere. The 
manufacture of Lindos plates was in- 
troduced at an unknown period during 
the Middle Ages by Persian exiles. 
The industry was partly contemporary 
with the rule of the Knights, as is 
proved by some rare specimens on 
which are depicted coats of arms. A 
plate of inferior make, which bears a 
Greek inscription with the date 1667, 
is supposed to be among the latest [pro- 
duced. The peasant's food consists 
principally of bread of a good quality, 
cheese, eggs, and salt fish. In most 
of the villages the soil is sufficiently 
fertile, and produces fruit and wine, 
the saJe of the surplus of which enables 
the peasant to supply himself with 
such imported articles as coffee, rice, 
and sugar. In the districts where 
the produce is of a less valuable kind, 
these last-mentioned articles are al- 
most altogether wanting (from the 
poverty of the inhabitants), and oil is 
substituted for butter. 

Marriages in Rhodes are unnatu- 
rally early ; notwithstanding, the Rho- 
dians, boUi male and female, are a fine, 
strong, healthy, handsome race, which 
may be attributed to the fineness of 
the climate. 

Generally the Rhodian peasant can 
neither read nor write. There are at 
present a few schools in the princi- 
pal villages, and in the town of 
Rhodes. The Rhodian peasant is not 
deficient in intelligence ; his disposi- 
tion is quiet and obliging, combined 
with great simplicity of manner ; and 
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he is 80 extremely hospitable that 
he always refuses payment for any re- 
freshment the traveller may take in 
the house. The craft and duplicity 
which distinguish the Greek race are 
less prominent features among the 
Rhodians than in the other islands in 
the Archipelago. 

The peasants are exceedingly at- 
tached to their religion, and devote 
the surplus wealth of each village to 
the erection of a church. These are 
all creditable specimens of a style of 
architecture which may be regarded 
as indigenous in the island, which 
has retained the pointed arches, 
groined vaultings and piers of the 
mediaeval Gothic. It would appear, 
then, that the s^le of architecture 
employed by the Knights of St. John 
in the 15th century has been preserved 
by tradition amongst the Rhodian 
people, and transmitted as a craft from 
generation to generauon, through the 
rude hands of these native builders. 



50. GBETE (OAin>iA,EiBiT, ADASi).t 

This island is known among its own 
inhabitants only by its Greek appella- 
tion of Crete, pronounced Kriti hy the 
modem Greeks. The Saracenic Khan- 
dax, applied to the principal city 
(called by the Greeks f/L^yaXoKdurrpov^ 
i.e. Greatccuile), became with the 
Venetian writers Candiay and hence 
that name has been given to the whole 
island. 

Its len^h from E. to W. is about 
160 m. ; Its breadth is very unequal, 
being in the widest part nearly 40 and 
in the narrowest only 6 m. The whole 
island may be considered a prolonga- 
tion of that mountidn cham which 
runs through the Peloponnesus to Cape 
Malea, and which, broken by the sea, 
appears in the intervening islands of 
Cfythera and Ogylos. The geological 
formation resembles that of the Hel- 
lenic peninsula. About the middle of 
the chain which runs through the 

t Paahley (B.), * Travels in Crete,* 2 vols. 
8V0. 1837 ; Spratt (Capt. B.N.), * Travelfl and 
Researches In Crete.' 



island IS Motmt Ida, f^^rmmat^na' ,n 
3 lofty peaks SOOO ft hSgh ; t^ *h<* 'r 
it was connected with fhe M^^ '♦^U#» 
the White Mmmiaim (A4wr^ ^(y^. ^»* 
in Bomaie/Affwpa tkrvra% w>^/w ^iw*- 
clad summits and bold ftM N^Aoftf^) 
outlines are vinble in ft|«if w*j»fiv**r 
from the southern shores (4 ika^ ^*Wv- 
ponnesus. The rivers of Cf«t* 



nvcrs 
numerous, but are little 



itf^ 



mountain torrents, and ar« lift Ut^ 
most part dry in summer. 

The country was celebrated iu 
antiquity for its fertility and saluMiy, 
It was probably first settled hy 
Phcenician colonies at a very early 
period. Homer speaks of its nundred 
cities, and Minos was said to have 
extended his maritime empire over 
the ^gean. Its ancient warriors had 
a great reputation as light troops and 
archers, we also know that they were 
slingerSj and to the present day we find 
the mountaineers and shepherds hand- 
ling the sling with singular adroitness. 
As its ancient Doric customs disap- 
peared, the people became degenerated 
in morals and character, and St. Paul, 
quoting the Cretan poet Epimenides, 
describes them as '* always liars, evil 
beasts, idle gluttons" (Titus i. 12). 
Their intemtJ disorders had become 
so violent that they were under the 
necessity of summoning Philip IV. of 
Macedon as a mediator. Finally, in 
B.C. 67, Crete was conquered by the 
Romans under Q. Metellus, who re- 
ceived in consequence the surname 
of Creticus. Subsequently Crete and 
Cyrene were united as a single Roman 
province. Under Constantine a divi- 
sion took place, and in a.d. 823 the 
Saracens wrested the island from the 
Lower Empire. In ▲.d. 961, after a 
struggle of 10 months, Crete was re- 
covered to the Byzantine Emperors by 
Nicephorus Phocas. After the taking 
of Constantinople by the Franks, 
Baldwin I. gave the island to Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, who sold it in 
A.D. 1204 to the Venetians, and it 
became the first of the three subject 
kingdoms whose flags waved over the 
piazza of St Mark. In spite of fre- 
quent attacks f^om the Mohammedans 
and incessant revolts of the Greek 
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inhabitants, who here as elsewhere 
preferred Moslem to Latin masters, 
Venice retained her hold on this mag- 
nificent island until A.D. 1669, when it 
was reduced by the Turks after a 24 
years* war. The insurrection in Greece 
of 1821 was followed by a rising in 
Crete, which was subdued by the 
Turks, and in 1 830 the island was given 
by the Sultan to Mohammed Ali, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, in requital for his great 
sei-vices during the war, but was 
restored to the Sultan. 

The Climate is excellent, except in 
the few places where marshes exist. 
The temperature is often excessive 
between the middle of June and the 
end of September ; during the rest of 
the year it varies between 36°, on the 
coldest night, and 80*^. The average 
rainfall is about 26^ inches. The air 
is singularly pure, sweeping as it 
does over seas and mountains, and 
extremes either of cold or heat are rare, 
and never of long duration. Snow 
seldom falls below 1500 ft. above the 
sea. 

Resources. — The exports of the island 
consist mainly of olive-oil and soap 
(of which the former is the chief con- 
stituent), kharoubs, of locust-beans, 
valonia acorns, wine in small quan- 
tities, wool of inferior quality, oranges, 
lemons, and cheese, which last is much 
esteemed in the Levant Locust-beans 
are almost exclusively the product of 
the eastern half of the island, and 
valonia acorns, so valuable for their 
quality of fixing dyes, are only grown 
in the neighbourhood of Rethymo. 
The olive tree is seen everywhere, but 
attains its largest size in the western 
district of Selino. Being never pruned, 
but allowed to grow in its native 
luxuriance, groves of these trees form 
a beautiful feature in the landscape. 
The oil is largely used by the natives 
as an article of diet, though most 
unpalatable to Europeans. 

There are several varieties of wine 
manufactured, all very strong ; the best 
is that grown at Haghios Myron, in 
the district of Malevesi near Candia. 
It was formerly celebrated under the 



name of Malvoisie or Malmsey, a name 
immortalised in English history in 
connection with the death of Clarence. 
The plant producing this wine was 
introduced into Madeira by Henry II. 
of Portugal, and is the parent of the 
modem Madeira to which, when well 
matured. Malmsey bears a certain re- 
semblance. Although vineyards cover 
a large extent of land, and the pro- 
duction of wine is so great that it 
is sold in the wineshops at twopence 
a bottle, while its wholesale price is 
scarcely more than half that price, 
very little is exported. 

Sport. — Crete is generally thought 
to be well stocked with game, but the 
traveller will be wofully disappointed 
if he comes with that impression. 
Partridges (^the Greek red-legged) and 
hares may mdeed be found in every 
part of the island, but seldom in large 
numbers, while in the neighbourhood 
of the towns, and notably of Suda Bay, 
the country is so denuded of game as 
to afford small chances of a day's sport. 
This arises from the number of natives 
who seek to earn a few piastres by 
supplying the market of Canea with 
game, for which there is always a 
demand among the foreign residents. 
The country moreoverwhere partridges 
may be found is rocky and broken up 
into ravines, and the coveys, which are 
always wild, take their flight from one 
side of a ravine to another, involving 
half an hour's difficult climbing to 
come up with them again. With the 
approach of winter the woodcock 
makes its appearance, and during bad 
weather they may be found in sheltered 
valleys among the hills. They are 
generally to be had in the market of 
Canea during December,. January and 
February. A species of thrush comes 
in large numbers in the winter ^ quail 
may be found now and then m the 
spring and autumn. Turtle-doves are 
regular visitors in spring and autumn, 
and at the latter season are plump and 
good. Mallard and teal may also be 
met with between August and spring. 

The common wild mammals are the 
hare, badger, and several species of 
weasel. The rabbit is met with in 
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seyeral small islands off the coast, but 
not in Crete itself. The only animal 
peculiar to this island is the Cretan 
Ibex (CJaprea picta), found only in the 
most inaccessible mountains of Sphakia 
and Ida. Three specimens were sent 
to the Zoological Gardens in London, 
in 1873, by the English Consul, Mr. T. 
B. Sandwith. It is easily tamed if 
caught young, but rarely seen except 
by shepherds. 

Ports. — The southern coast of the 
island is destitute of ports, and has 
scarcely any safe roa&teads, but on 
the N. side there are several excellent 
and capacious harbours. The bay of 
Suda is one of the best in the Levant ; 
nevertheless, about once a year, or once 
in two years, it is visited by a fierce 
S.E. wind, which tears with terrific 
violence down the mountain sides, 
lashing the surface into foam, and lift- 
ing up whirling columns of spray. 
This truly " typhonic " wind, which 
visits the bay in February, March, or 
April, lasts from 6 to 24 hrs., and during 
its continuance the vessels in the har- 
bour have to steam against the wind 
in order to take the strain off their 
cables. Vessels, unless well-found in 
ground-tackle, are apt to be driven on 
shore on these occasions. 

PopuUUion, — A marked difference 
may be observed between the Cretan 
mountaineers and the inhabitants of 
the plain ; the former are much finer 
men, and especially remarkable for 
agility and swiftness of foot In moral 
qualities they very much resemble the 
Greeks generally, and have many of 
the bad qualities common to all people 
who have been long subject to oppres- 
sion. Nothing more marks their want 
of civilization than the poorness of 
their dwellings and the filth and dis- 
comfort in which they are content to 
live. They differ from their neigh* 
hours in respect of dress and arms; 
instead of the shaggy mantle, camise, 
and classic buskin of Albania, or the 
cumbrous garments of the Ottomans, 
they wear short jerkins and drawers 
of light texture, their white cloaks, 
and boots reaching to the knee, but J 



extremely pliable ; and in place of the 
ill-poised Albanian musket which had 
hardly any stock, or the ponderous 
Turkish carbines, they use long and 
light guns mounted like European 
fowling-pieces. Since the insurrection 
of 1878 they have token to the chasse- 
pot rifle, 22,000 of which were then 
introduced into the island. In hand- 
ling these weapons they display as 
much skill as their ancestors did in 
shooting with the bow ; they are 
reckoned the best marksmen in the 
East, but their warfare is entirely one 
of ambuscade and bush-fighting, re- 
sembling that of the North American 
Indians, where it is considered the 
chief excellence of a soldier to take 
aim at the foe without suffering him- 
self to be seen. A census of Crete 
was taken in October, 1881, which 
gives a population of 279,192 souls, 
204,781 of whom, or nearly f, were 
Christians belonging to the Greek 
Church, the residue of 73,487 being 
Mussulmans, with the exception of 
646 Jews and 254 Roman Catholics, 
both of whom are of foreign extrac- 
tion. The census further reveals the 
fact that the males exceed the females 
by .5304. 

The Cretans, who profess the faith 
of Islam, must be looked upon as 
Mussulman Greeks rather than Turks, 
their origin being mainly derived from 
apostacy and the custom of inter- 
marrying with Greek women. They 
speak Greek, seldom Turkish. So 
much alike are the Christians and 
Moslems in speech and semblance, that 
in action they found it difficult to 
discriminate friends from enemies, and 
the Greeks adopted a practice of fight- 
ing bareheaded, in order that their own 
party might recognise them by their 
flowing locks. 

There is one district on the south- 
western coast which has always en- 
joyed a certain share of wild indepen- 
dence, though tributary to the Porte, 
— ^a circumstance for which it was 
indebted, like Mania and Suli on the 
mainland, to its asperity and poverty. 
It is called Sphakia, and is neither 
extensive nor populous, the number of 
its shepherd warriors little exceeding 
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800. According to general opinion, 
they are Cretan aborigines. Inhabit- 
ing a narrow and mountainous territory, 
the Sphakiotes are brave, hardy, and 
laborious, bat epreedy and arrogant. 
The fertile island of Gkiydo (the ancient 
Clauda) composed a valuable part of 
their possessions. It is useful to note 
that on the summit of this island, 1 1 81 
ft. above the sea, is a revolving Ughtf 
with A flash every minute ; it should be 
seen at a distance of 25 m. Another 
light is exhibited on the extremity of 
Cape Sidero, the N.E. extremity; it 
is revolving^ with a flash every minute, 
elevated 138 ft. above the sea, and 
visible at a distance of 18 m. There 
are also lights on Cape St. John on 
the N.E. coast, and on the fortress of 
Suda islet at the entrance to the bay 
of the same name. 

^ The garrison consists in ordinary 
times^ of about 4000 men, generally 
recruited in Anatolia and Syria; they 
are located in the above-mentioned 
fortified towns and in the fortresses of 
Grabusa, Spina Longa, Kissamos, Gas- 
telli, Hiera petra, and Izzidiu in the 
Bay of Suda — all these fortresses, exeept 
the last, were built by the Venetians, 
and though incapable of resisting the 
attack of modem artillery, they form 
an effectual barrier against native 

methods of attack. 

Government, <fcc. — Crete at the pre- 
sent day has an autonomous system of 
government which was granted to the 
inhabitants after the suppression of 
the iusurrection of 1866-68 and com- 
pleted in 1878. It is a Vilayet, being 
governed by a Vali or Pasha of the 
highest rank, under whom are 4 Mu^ 
tessarifs, or Pashas of inferior rank. 
The present Vali is a Christian, 2 of 
the Mutessarifs being Christians and 2 
Mussulmans. Canea or Chania (Xdyia) 
is the capital, and the 2 Mussulman 
governors have their headquarters at 
Kethymo and Candia, while the Chris- 
tians reside, one at Vamos in Apoko- 
rona, a village 4 hrs. tVom Chania, 
and the others at N^ Chorio, in Mira- 
bollo, in the E. of the island. These 5 
districts or Sanjaka, Chania, Candia, 
Bethymo, Mirabello and Apokorona 



cum Sphakia, are subdivided into 18 
sub-districts or Kazas, in each of which 
a eaimaJcam resides. The most re- 
markable feature of this system of 
government is the General Assembly 
which is elected by universal suffrage, 
and meets in Khanea for 40 days in the 
year. It is composed of 49 Christians 
and 31 Mussulmans. It is authorised 
to discuss most questions affecting the 
general interests of the island, to put 
measures to the vote, provided they 
do not encroach on the authority of the 
Sultan, to whom they must be sub- 
mitted for sanction before they become 
law. The sittings of the Assembly 
are presided over by the Vali. At the 
capital there sits an administrative 
council composed of the Vali, and 3 
Christian and 3 Mussulman Coun- 
cillors, who are annuidly elected by 
the General Assembly. To it are 
submitted all questions of an adminis- 
trative nature, such as those connected 
with taxation, industrial enterprises, 
public works, &c. 

There is a similar Council at the 
seats of government of the 4 Sanjaks. 

The Mutessarif Pashas are ap- 
pointed by the Forte, the Caimakams 
by the Governor-General. 

The judicial system of the island 
is thus regulated. A Court of First 
Instance sits at the capital, and one 
in the chief town of each Sanjak, 
In every Ka/sa also there is a court 
of law which takes cognizance of aU 
suits in which is not involved pro- 
perty of more than 150Z. in vidue. 
Disputes about interests or property 
exceeding that value are tried by the 
higher Courts. An appellate Court 
sitting at Canea receives appeals from 
the lower tribunals. Each Court is 
composed of 4 judges, 2 Mohammedans 
and 2 Christians, and a president; the 
former are elected by the people, the 
president appointed by the Govern- 
ment. The elective system does not 
work well, experience proving that the 
people are not qualifiefd to decide on 
the qualities required for forming an 
upright judge. 

Besides the above, there is a com- 
mercial tribunal in each of the 3 
principal towns, Canea, Candia and 
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Rethymo, the judges and president 
being local merchants. 

Crete is very lightly taxed; it 
pays a tithe of all its produce, which 
may be roughly estimated to produce 
lOOyOOOZ. The customs receipts come 
to 30,0002., but are capable, under 
honester management, of bringing in 
nearly double that sum. The sheep 
and goat tax produces 23002. more, and 
the excise on wine and spirits 50002. 
The tax on sheep, which in other 
parts of Turkey is 3 piastres (6({.) a 
head, is in Crete only a halfpenny a 
head ; while the Verghi, or personal 
tax, which is levied everywhere else, 
does not exist. 

Of the above taxes the whole of the 
tithe and half the Custom House 
receipts amounting to about 1 1 5,0002. 
a year remiun to the Cretans. The 
annual public expenditure having ex- 
ceeded 120,0002. during the last few 
years, there has been an annual deficit 
which now amounts to 60,0002. The 
gendarmerie, which fVom 1800 was 
reduced to 1400 men, is still absorbing 
one-third of the total revenue of the 
island, and lacks so much discipline 
and obedience that it is an almost 
useless body, if not worse. 

Agriculture is still at a low ebb, 
due in part to the constant uprising 
of the inhabitants. From the moun- 
tainous conformation of the country 
and the dryness of the climate, it is 
more suited to the cultivation of trees 
than of grain. The olive thrives 
admirably, and the vineyards, already 
extensive, might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. But the frequent insurrections 
to which the island has been sub- 
jected, have greatly retarded the 
development of its resources. In 
whatever part of the island one may 
ride, half-ruined villages attest the 
misery to which the inhabitants have 
been reduced, and this is more evident 
in the neighboarhood of Canea and 
Hethymo than elsewhere. 

Most of the land is held by peasant 
proprietors, but there are large farms 
belonging to Mussulman proprietors, 
which are generally cultivated on the 
M^yer system. Some of the Greek 



monasteries also have large holdings, 
which are partly tilled by the lay 
monks, and partly on the M^yer 
system. 

Language, — ^The Greek language is 
in general use throughout the island, 
but Mohammedans of the towns, 
and sometimes of the country, speak 
Turkish as well, as it is the language 
taught in the schools, from which the 
Greek is excluded. 

a. Chania. (r& Xwla ; Ital., Canea, 
Pop. 14,000.) 

The residence of the Governor- 
General, and capital of the Vilayet 
of Crete. H.M. Consul for the island 
also resides here. A sea port, on the 
N. shore of the island, 25 m. from 
its W. extremity, and about 130 m. S. 
of Syra. 

The town, inclusive of the port, is 
twice as long as it is wide, and is 
inclosed by walls with bastions and a 
ditch on the land side, which latter, 
of considerable width, is now converted 
into kitchen gardens. The fortifica- 
tions are the work of the Venetians, 
and the port is protected by a mole 
1200 ft. in length. It afibrds anchor- 
age near its entrance to vessels not 
drawing more than 12 ft. of water; 
but it IS exposed to the N. wind, and 
hence it is not safe anchorage from 
December till April, except for vessels 
found in very strong ground-tackle. 

At the N. part of the town is a 
kind of citadel, formerly containing 
the arsenal, docks, &c. The Venetian 
city dates from a.d. 1252, when a 
colony was sent to occupy it Their 
object was to keep down the Greeks, 
who had been almost constantly at 
war with their Italian masters, from 
the period of the first establisimient 
of the Venetians in the island. The 
view of the town of Chania from the 
sea, and the grandeur of the White 
Mountains rismg in the background, 
and covered with snow from December 
till April or Mapr, are very striking. 
A beautiful plam extends from the 
gates of the city to the Bhiea, a term 
which includes all the lower northern 
slopes of tilie Sphakian mountains. 
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The arches are still to be seen/ which 
were designed for the Venetian gal- 
leys ; and coats of arms are found over 
the doorways of some of the prin- 
cipal houses. Most of the churches, 
both Greek and Latin, have been con- 
verted into mosques. The chapel of 
San Rocco is recognised by the follow- 
ing inscription on its entablature: 
*Deo O. M. et D. Rocco, dicatvm, 
UDcxxx.' In the Venetian building, 
now used as a military hospital, at a 
considerable height from the ground, 
is a bas-relief of the lion of St. Mark, 
with an inscription below it. The 
natives of Crete long considered their 
own countryman Titus as their patron 
saint. 

The environs of Chania afford 
several delightful excursions. The 
traveller should not omit to visit the 
village of Mumiea, which is less than 
3 m. S. of the town, at the foot of the 
mountains; near it is the monastery 
of St. Eleutherios. 

In the chapel of this convent are 
paintings of our Saviour, the Vir^, 
and various saints, and a crucifix 
consisting of an iron cross, with a 
Christ in alto-relievo upon it. This 
latter is remarkable as being a novelty 
in the Greek Church, approaching to 
the practice of the Roman Catholic 
worship. 

All the villages at the edge of the 
plain of Chania present a most ruinous 
aspect. Such are Tzikdlariaf Nero 
Kouru, Mumieff Ferivolio, where the 
inhabitants, being chiefly Christian, 
had their houses pillaged and destroyed 
in the insurrection of 1866, and again 
in that of 1878. No traveller can fail 
to be impressed with the desolation 
wrought by these civil wars in a 
country blessed with every advantage 
of soil and climate. 



Excursions in Cretb. 

Several delightful excursions may 
be made in Crete, but few who visit 
the island will be tempted to undertake 
anything more than a day's trip in the 
neighbourhood of the port where they 



may happen to be. Those who in- 
tend to make a serious exploration of 
the island will certainly procure the 
literature treating of it, quoted before. 
To the ordinary traveller, we recom- 
mend the following excursions. 



b. Fbou Suoa Bai through the 
Olive Groyes op the Piain of 
Chania. 

The traveller, avoiding the high 
road to Chania, should seek a path 
along the S. side of the plain, and 
running close under the villages of 
Tzikellariai Nero Kuru, MurnieSy Peri' 
volioj the garden called SersembUiaj and 
ending at the fountain of Mana tou 
Nerou (Mavarov j/epov), " Mother of the 
waters," otherwise called Boutsanaria. 
Here is a copious spring of water 
issuing from a rock on an elevated 
platform, from which a delightful view 
is obtained of the town and plain of 
Chania. The water is conducted by 
an aqueduct to the latter town, to 
which it gives an abundant supply. 
Mana tou Nerou is the spot which has 
been more than once chosen as the 
rendezvous for the discontented chiefs 
when they contemplated a rising. 
It is a charming spot for a picnic, and 
the distance from Suda Bay is only an 
hour and a half, while from Chania 
it is only an hour across the plain 
through the village of Perivolio, The 
excursion may be extended to a neigh- 
bouring hill, half an hour beyond, 
crowned with a block-house, from 
which a more extended view is ob- 
tained. On the way back a visit may 
be made to a garden called Kohonarat 
belonging to one of the Mohammedan 
Beys, where a good idea of the system 
of garden irrigation can be formed. 
A present of 10 or 20 piastres may be 
made to the gardener for the howiuet 
which will certainly be offered. 



0. To Aptera. 

A second trip, which will occupy 
2 hrs. from Chania, and half an hour 
less from Suda Bay, may be made to 
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the site of the ancient city of Aptera, 
situated on a hill to the S. of the bay. 
When the head of the bay is reached 
3 m. from the town, we come upon a 
marsh from which salt used to be 
extracted, hence called Touda. In 
1872, the then governor endeavoured 
to fill it up, and built two rows of 
miserable houses on the spot, a custom- 
house, and a mosque. The place was 
peopled by the hardy seamen inhabit- 
ing the islet of Suda at the entrance 
of the bay, whose dwellings were 
razed to the ground to make way for 
fortifications. From being a hesJthy, 
they have become a fever-stricken 
colony, owing to the pestilential marsh 
in the midst of which they live. The 
road runs through the midst of this 
marsh (in which a few snipe may 
occasionally be found) past the new 
Turkish arsenal, begun in 1868. The 
Vice- Admiral commanding the Archi- 
pelago, of which station Suda Bay is 
the head-quarters, resides either at 
the arsenal or on board his fiag-ship. 
After passing the arsenal, the road 
runs along the S. side of the bay for 
about an hour, when the traveller leaves 
it to climb the hill on which the old 
city was built, and which is called by 
the natives PaJaio Castro (old castle). 

The rock of Suda, which is a con- 
spicuous object the whole way, is said 
to have been a resort for corsairs 
during the 16th century, and was 
used as a landing-place in 1571 by 
the Turks, who ravaged the territory 
of Chania, and burnt the town of 
Rhithymnos. In consequence the 
Venetians fortified the islet and re- 
tained it with the castles of Grahusa, 
at the N.W., and Spina Longa near the 
N .E. extremity of Crete, for many years 
after the Turks took possession of the 
rest of the island. The islet of Suda 
and the rocks around it were the 
LeucesB of the ancients, and the Siren 
liles of Homer have been supposed to 
be identical with them. 

Half an hour's riding, after quitting 
the main road, brings the traveller to 
the site of an ancient city, command- 
ing a fine view of the bay on the N., 
and on the S. a magnificent prospect 
of the Sphakian mountains, with the 



fertile plains of Apokorona lying be- 
tween. To Pashley, who wrote an 
interesting book on Crete in 1833, is 
due the credit of identifying this site 
with the ancient city of Aptera, and 
the presence of an inscription alone 
was needed to make the identification 
complete. One was happily discovered 
in 1875 by a French savant, who, by 
digging at the base of a building, 
where Pashley had found an inscrip- 
tion, came upon another, which has 
been thus rendered by Professor 
Babington of Cambridge : — 

" It was resolved by the Senate and 
people, on the motion of ... . 

'< Seeing that King Attains, himself 
a friend and of friendly ancestry, has 
taken an interest in the common good 
of the city of Aptara, whether in hig^^ 
dealings or his arbitrations, and has 
shown all kindness towards those 
citizens who have come under his 
notice, be it enacted by the Senate and 
people do honour King Attalus^with an 
image of finished brass, if he pleases, on 
foot, if he pleases, on horseback ; and 
if he pleases that he should be pro- 
claimed at the close of the games, at 
which wreaths are the prizes, let the 
magistrates make it their business to 
see that he is proclaimed: be it also 
enacted that he have precedence of 
seat in the games, and inviolability of 
person, right of exemption and safe- 
conduct in peace and m war, both in 
the city and in the harbours and in 
the houses of strangers to lodge in, 
and that he be entitled to anchor in 
the harbour, both he and his descend- 
ants, and to all other privileges which 
belong to other benefactors. 

The Attains here mentioned is pro- 
bably the first of that name, who 
reigned from b.c. 241 to 197. 

This interesting inscription is still 
tn situ ; and the wall is covered with 
many others, chiefly decreeing privi- 
leges to consuls (irpo^4yoi) of foreign 
states. The building is within a 
stone's throw of the monastery, and 
to the S. of it. 

The city occupied a strong position, 
and was further strengthened with 
walls where the sides of tiie hill on 
which it was built were not precipitous 
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enough to afford protection. These 
walls can be almost everywhere traced, 
the stones being in some places poly- 
gonal, in others rectangular, and put 
together without cement Scattered 
over the rich soil are to be seen frag- 
ments of marble. Several ancient 
subterranean cisterns exist, the largest 
being formed of 2 arches springing 
from a row of buttresses. The walls 
are built of small broken stones faced 
with regular brick-work, on which 
cement was laid. There are also the 
indistinct remains of a theatre and 
other ruins. The monastery on the 
spot b inhabited by a monk from 
Patmos^ it being the property of that 
monastic fraternity. Two marble 
statues of Roman age, which are 
now in the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, were discovered here in 
1874. 

Here was placed the scene of the 
legendary contest between the Sirens 
and the Muses, when, after the vic- 
tory of the latter, the Sirens lost the 
feathers of their wings, and, having 
thus become white, cast themselves 
into the sea — whence tiie name of the 
city ApterOf and the neighbouring 
islets LeueetB, Berecynthos was in 
the district of Aptera, and has been 
identified with the modem Malaxa, 

The traveller should leave Aptera 
bya road leading from a newly-erected 
block-house overlooking the fortress 
of Izzedin opposite the islet of Suda. 
It contains 13 Krupp guns, mounted 
en harbettef which completely com- 
mand the southern and broader en- 
trance to the bay. After visiting the 
fortress, which, if the commandant is 
obliging, can generally be managed, 
an hour's ride will bring him back 
to an anchorage at the head of the 
bay. 



d. To Th^bibon AMD Meshkla. 

The third trip proposed is a good 
deal longer, and should only be nnder^ 
taken by the strong. Leaving Chania 
or Suda Bay at 7 A.M., the traveller 
arrives at mumiea by 7.40. Directiy 
after leaving the village, the nwd 



ascends a mountain gorge, near the 
top of which it extends gradually to 
the rt. till the summit is reached 8.40. 
Here the eye ranges over a desolate 
stretch of barren mountain, unrelieved 
by a single tree. Fifty minutes are 
occupied in traversing this naked 
waste, when the road leads up into a 
wild mountain pass with its precipitous 
sides rising abruptiy to a heicht of 
600 ft. A mountain torrent, dry in 
summer, lies to the 1. of the road 
following which for 15 minutes the 
traveller emerges from the pass; the 
torrent bed begins to be verdant with 
plane-trees; it gradually opens out 
mto a litUe valley in which the olive 
again appears, and the hill-sides are 
covered here and there with the 
Cretan cypress. Just 3 hrs. after 
leaving Chania the village of Th^rison 
is reached at 10 a.m. ; its miserable 
hovels scattered over the hill-sides, 
which here meet too close to allow the 
valley to be freely swept by the moun- 
tain breezes. The inhabitants conse- 
quentiy have a sickly look which one 
hardly expects to find in mountaineers. 
After 2 hrs, allowed for refreshment, 
the traveller retraces his steps for 5 
minutes, and then turns the shoulder 
of a hill to the 1., when, after 5 
minutes' more riding, he will find him- 
self looking down a steep hill-side, at 
the bottom of which is nestled the 
village of MeMia, embosomed in tre^. 
Down the precipitous sides of this 
hill it will be safer for him to lead his 
horse till he arrives at a stream of 
gushing water at its foot, by the side 
of which, after the 40 minutes taken 
to descend, he will be glad to repose 
for half an hour. Again mounting, at 
1.30 the return journey begins along 
the tolerably level road running by 
the side of the river of PZotonta. 
Over much of this road, which every 
now and then is shaded by trees, can- 
tering is practicable, so as to enable 
the village of Foumi with its orange 
groves, to be reached by 2.30. By 
3 o'clock the high road to Chania 
is struck, cantering and walking 
alternately over which, the town will 
be entered at 5 o'clock, after a 10 hrs.' 
absence, 7^ of which have been passed 
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in the saddle. Another half hour 
most be allowed for reaching Sada 
Bay. 

By taking the aboTe trips, the visitor 
to Crete will be able to form some 
idea of the grandeur of its mountain 
scenery, the desolation of its barren 
wastes, and the softer aspect presented 
by its plains and watered valleys. 



e. To THE Akbot^bi and Katholic6. 

By those who have more leisure, a 
long day should be devoted to the 
Akrot^ri, the peninsular promontory 
immediately to the N.E. of Ghania. 
By setting out early the traveller may 
reach the convent of Katholiod, where 
he can dine on provisions taken with 
him, and return to the city the same 
evening. Half an hour N.E. of Ohania 
is the village of Chalqpa, situated on a 
rising ground not far from the shore, 
where the consuls reside. From above 
this village is a noble view of the 
snow-clad Sphakian mountains, and 
of part of die plain, to the I and 
to the rt of the fortified city and 
the Gulf of Chania, with the Dictyn- 
nseau promontory beyond, and, in 
the distance, the Corycian cape. The 
road hence to the convent of the 
Holy Trinity passes near two or three 
villages without entering any. The 
part of the Akrot^ri over which it 
passes is barren and imcultivated. 
The monastery of the Trinily, sur- 
rounded by lofty cypresses, is sub- 
stantially built. The ch. in the 
middle of the court is in the form of 
a Latin cross ; the front is ornamented 
with Doric columns; over the door- 
way is an inscription, appropriate to 
a convent dedicated to the Trinity. 
The monasteries in this part of Crete 
pay conjointly a sum of money to tiie 
patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
said to receive not less than 20002. 
annually In dues from the island. 
The convent of St. John is less 
than 3 m. from that of the Trinity ; 
half a mile further is the Cave of the 
Bear, at the entrance of which is a 
little chapel. The cavern derives its 
name from the resemblance of a piece 



of rock within it to the form of a 
sitting bear. At the distance of half 
a mile from this cave is the secluded 
monastery of KcUholiod. Near it is a 
beautiful grotto, to which the travel- 
ler descends by a flight of 140 steps. 
The height of it varies from 10 to 
50 or 60 ft., and it is nearly 500 ft. 
lon^; its sides are covered with sta- 
lactites, some of them forming colum- 
nar supports for the roof of the cavern, 
some transparent and others bril- 
liantly white. A few paces below the 
mouth of the cavern is a small ch. cut 
out of the solid rock. Near it are 
the cells of monks, now abandoned. 
In the bridge, which is here thrown 
across the deep ravine, is an opening 
leading into a solitary cell, which is 
said to have been used by the monks 
as a place of imprisonment The wild 
and sequestered spot in which the 
convent of Katholico is situated is not 
above 1000 paces from the sea. Many 
Greek monasteries are picturesque 
and beautiful objects ; but there is no 
place more fitted than this glen for 
those who may have desired '* remote 
from man with God to pass their 
days." 



1 From Chania Rhithtiinos (com- 
honlt galled bsthtmo), and oh 
TO Mboalo Kastbon (or Candid). 

From Chania the traveller will ride 
to Suda Bay, and, after skirting the 
southern shore for 2 hr8.,°will arrive 
at the village of Kalyvea. Here 2 
streams pour their clear and rapid 
waters into the sea, and, after crossing 
the bridge over the second stream, the 
road turns S., and brings the traveller 
in 1 hr. to the village of Famos, which 
is the chef-lieu of the ecmjah of 
Sphakia. Having in 1868 been made 
the seat of a Christian MxUessarif 
Pasha, a stately palace was built to 
accommodate his JBSxcellency, but was 
never quite completed from want of 
funds. In its unfinished state it was 
converted into a barrack, just before 
the outbreak of the insurrection of 
1878. The Turkish troops were 
obliged to abandon it, bai before 
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doing so, they destroyed the house of I 
every Christian in the village; the j 
natural result was that the insurgents 
on entering it demolished every 
Mohammedan habitation, including 
the mosque and the palace, the ruins 
of which form a conspicuous object. 
Leaving the village the road descends, 
and, after crossing a bridge, leads to 
the so-called Hdlmic Bridge, It then 
follows the E. bank of a river which 
runs down from the White Mountains, 
and falls into the sea near the desolated 
hamlet of Armyrd; at | hr. from 
it is Mttmi, and near it Lake Kurna. 
1 hr. hence on the shore is the village 
of Dramia, inhabited in winter by 
the Sphakians, who descend from the 
mountains in October, and remain 
here till April. The village of 
Mpiskopi is a short distance farther: 
its population has been greatly re- 
duced by the revolutions. Thence to 
Folia, called also Gaiduropili, ^'eity 
of asses,'' within the confines of Bhl- 
thymnos, though very near the bor- 
ders of Sphakia. Before reaching 
Polls some massive ruins are passed, 
and 300 paces S,S.W. of the village is 
an ancient cistern, 76 ft. by 20. Tbere I 
are several other remains of Roman | 
and Venetian buildings ; one of which, 
in the village, is evidently a large 
palace. Polls is supposed to be the 
site of the ancient city of Lappa or 
Lampe. 

The village of 8t. Constantine is 
only 4 m. from Polls, but the road is 
so bad that it requires 2 hrs. to reach 
it. After passing several other villages, 
the traveller arrives at a curious old 
bridge of 2 rows of arches, one above 
the other. Near it are excavations in 
the rock, one of which is a chapel 
dedicated to St. Antony. 

Bethymo or Ehithymnos, a place of 
less importance in ancient than in 
modern times, now contains a popula- 
tion of about 8000 souls, of whom 
1500 are Christians. It is the capital 
of the sanjak of that name, and the 
residence of a Mutessarif Pasha. It 
possesses a small port, which is always 
being silted up with sand. A steam 
dredge is sent now and then to clear 



the bar at its entrance; and when it 
has done its work, vessels drawing 10 
and even 12 ft. of water can enter and 
find safe anchorage, but in a year or 
two the entrance is silted up again. 

The bazaars and streets are better 
than those at Ghania, and have 
entirely a Turkish character. The 
citadel is like most other Turkish forts, 
the guns which are not dismounted 
are either broken or unserviceable. 
Hotel accommodation wretched. 

Leaving Rhithymnos, we proceed to 
the viUage of Pighi, *« The Wells," on 
one side of which are about 1000 olive- 
trees, formerly the property of the 
Sultana. The Kislar Aghi, or chief of 
the Eunuchs, used to name the Agha 
of the village, who, if not liked by the 
inhabitants, was removed at the end 
of 2 years. They once kept the same 
Agha, a native of the village, for 33 
years. After passing several villages, 
mostly ruined, the road, beyond 
P^rama, turns to the 1. of the regular 
road to Megalo-Kastron, and after a 
short and steep ascent reaches^ a 
barren tract, which extends as far as 
the olive-trees, with which Melidoni is 
surrounded. An ascent of ^ hr. from 
the village conducts to a cavern, which 
from the beauty of its stalactites rivals 
even that of Antiparos. It was 
dedicated of old to the Tallsean 
Hermes, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion over its entrance, now nearly 
obliterated, but recorded in Pashley's 
work. A number of lights are ne- 
cessary for the exploration of the 
cavern ; these may be obtained at the 
neighbouring village. On passing the 
entrance the traveller finds himself in 
a spacious chamber, running E. and W., 
almost as wide as long, the vaults and 
sides are fretted with noble stalactites, 
while stalagmites of great size are scat- 
tered on the ground. On the opposite 
side of the entrance cavern is another 
passage, 20 ft. wide and 60 high, almost 
closed at its extremity by a great 
group of stalactites. Beyond this spot 
the passage becomes SO ft. wide and 
80 ft. high; it terminates in a per- 
pendicular descent of 18 ft., beyond 
which the cavern has not been ex- 
plored. At the N.E. extremity of the 
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entrance is another passage, 10 ft. 
long, terminating in a chamber 27 ft. 
long, on the opposite side of which is 
another narrow pass 13 ft. long. On 
emerging from this passage we descend 
to another apartment, where a spec- 
tacle of surpassing beauty presents 
itself. This apartment is 150 ft. long. 
It varies greatly in width, and the 
height is considerable. Between 20 
and 30 ft from the mouth of the 
pass is a great stalagmite, which 
rises up and forms a column reaching 
to the top of the cave, while the stalac- 
tites on each side hang in the most 
perfect order ; a range of stalactites, on 
the S.W. side, separates it from a good- 
sized passage, which leads to a very 
small room ; below this are 2 other 
small rooms. This grotto became, 
during the revolution, the tomb of 
300 Christians, whose bones and skulls 
were lying in heaps in its chambers 
when it was visited by Mr. Pashley in 
1834. These unhappy people took 
refuge there when Mustafa Bey and 
Husein Bey came to Meliddni with 
their troops. They felt no fear, for 
they retreated to what was deemed an 
impregnable fortress, and had pro- 
visions to stand a siege of half a year. 
Husein Bey in vain summoned the 
fugitives to come from their lurking- 
place; his messenger was fired upon 
and fell. He then attempted to force 
an entrance, and in so doing lost 24 
brave Amaouts. A Greek woman 
was then sent to them, but she was 
shot, and her body cast from the 
mouth of the cavern. Husein Bey 
then caused the entrance of the cavern 
to be filled up with stones, thus de- 
priving the Christians both of air and 
light. The next morning it was found 
that an opening had been made. The 
attempt of the Turks to close the 
entrance was twice repeated, but find- 
ing that the Christians could still 
breathe and live, they filled up the 
entrance with wood, barrels of oil, 
straw, sulphur, &c., and when their 
work was completed, set fire to these 
combustibles. The dense vapour so 
rapidly filled the first apartment that 
many perished before effecting their 
escape to the inner recesses ; gradually 
[Mediterranean,'} 



it penetrated into the second chamber, 
where many more fell, and finally into 
the smaller and farthest chambers, 
when the work of destruction was 
completed, and not a soul escaped. 

Leaving Melidoni, we regain the 
regular road to Bhithymnos, which we 
had quitted at Perama, and pass by 
the vUlage of Dafnides ; Mount Ida is 
to the rt., and the hill of Melidoni 
still in front ; 8 m. farther is the Khan 
Papativrysi, now a ruin. The village 
of Oharizo, a short distance off, is 
celebrated for the beauty of its women, 
and for a magnificent valonia oak-tree, 
the pride of the village. A Turkish 
soldier, encamped under it in the war 
of 1867, fired a bullet through one of 
its largest limbs, which caused it to 
perish ; this has destroyed its beautiful 
symmetry. 

From Ghardzo a gentle asceq^ of 1| 
hr. leads through vineyards to Axoa* 
Before entering the village, we observe 
some tombs excavated in the rocks. 
The river Axos is alluded to by Virgi., 
**rapidum Oretso veniemas Oaxem" 
(Eel. i. 66). On the hill adjoining, 
round which the road winds, are the 
remains of a mediaeval fortress, and on 
the N. side some fragments of poly- 
gonal masonry, belonging probably 
to the Acropolis of Axos. A little 
distance from these remains is the 
dilapidated ch. of St. John, whose 
sides and roof are covered with rude 
frescoes. A few inscriptions are to 
be found in the village : on one, dis- 
covered by Pashley, was a decree of 
the Common Assembly of the Cretans, 
an instance of the well-known Syn- 
oretismj as it was called. 

Leaving Axos, the road descends to 
a river, and, after traversing several 
miles of broken ground, it ascends a 
rugged chain of mountains from whose 
summit there is a view of Megalo- 
Kastron, whose solid walls and lofty 
minarets make it very conspicuous. A 
rather tedious descent leads to Tilissos, 
leaving which we pass a ruined khan, 
and arrive at the picturesque fountain 
of SelviU. In rather more than an 
hour after this we reach the Gate of 
Megalo-Kastron or Candia, which 
has given its Italian name to the 

L 
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island. The town, which occupies, 
probably, the site of the ancient 
Matiumf is exclusirely Turkish in its 
character, and its bazaars are filled 
with articles required for the use of 
a poor population, Manchester goods 
holding the first place. The Moham- 
medan women go about completely 
enveloped in a shawl. The poorer 
classes, instead of the white sheet once 
nniyersally worn, have now adopted 
a striped pattern from the looms of 
Manchester. 

A large building, the cathedral 
ch. of the Latin Archbishop, was, 
next to the massive walls, the most con* 
siderable of the Venetian remains. It 
was dedicated to St. Titus, the patron 
saint. On the conquest of Crete by 
the Turks, the priest carried the head 
of the saint to Venice. This cathe- 
dral had long been in a dilapidated 
condition, but was still an object of 
interest, the walls being almost entire. 
Quite recently, however, the Turkish 
authorities have demolished it for the 
sake of repairing the fortifications. A 
part only of one of the 4 walls re- 
mains. A very elegant little circular 
chapel, which in the beginning of 
1879 was quite entire, has been un* 
roofed, and the masonry broken up to 
repair a road hard by. For the mo- 
ment this act of Vandalism has been 
arrested by the Christian Governor- 
General. 

Among the mosques of Megalo- 
Kastron is one called after St. 
Catherine, its name being Haghia 
Kaierina Ljami. 

. The population of Megalo-Kastron 
amounts to about 23,000; 20,000 
of whom are Mussulmans, the rest 
being Christians of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. It is the seat of a 
Mutesearif Pasha, who is under the 
orders of the Governor-General resi- 
ding in Ghania. The educated Greeks 
often call the town Heradeon, which 
was the name of the port of the 
ancient capital of the island, Onossos, 
Europeans call it Candia, but with 
the peasants it invariably goes by 
the name of Kastron, the abbrevia- 
tion of Megalo-Kastron. Its walls in- 
close four tiiues the space occupied by 



Chania; but there are large deserted 
spaces, with half-ruined houses, which 
give it a look of desolation. In 1856 
the town was visited by an earth- 
quake, which shook down a few old 
buildings. 

Near the old Jewish comer of the 
<nty is a Venetian fountain, with a 
Latin inscription, which records the 
occasion of its erection, and the name 
of the Venetian Proveditor, by whose 
beneficence it was built Several other 
relics of the Venetian sway still exist, 
such as the vaults built for the galleys. 
The massive fortifications also are of 
Venetian construction. 

The port is protected by two moles, 
the tower at the extremity of one of 
them was thrown down by the earth- 
quake of 1856, and the fdlen ruins 
have rendered the already narrow 
entrance still narrower. A vessel 
drawing 12 ft of water can enter, and 
when once inside, the protection is 
complete. Should a N. wind be blow* 
ing, it is impossible to enter, and 
vessels then seek shelter under the 
lee of the little isle of Dia or Standia, 
at a distance of 6 m. opposite. Hotel 
accommodation extremely poor. 

3 m. S. of Megalo-Kastron is Makro 
Teikho (juucphy reixos), the site of 
Ono8808, All that now remains of the 
ancient metropolis of Crete are some 
rude masses of Boman brickwork, part 
of the so-called long toaU from which 
the modem name of the site is derived. 

Recent excavations have brought to 
light some interesting antiquities, such 
as terra-cotta, statuettes, vases, &c., 
and in one place the digger came 
npon large subterranean chambers, 
filled with jars, 4 ft high, covered with 
Phoenician ornamentation ; they were 
probably intended to hold oil .of 
wine. Several marble statues have 
been found ; and a particularly noble 
one, representing Pallas, was sold 
by the Mutessarif Pasha to the 
Museum at Vienna for several thou- 
sand pounds. The authorities are 
very jealous of foreigners making 
excavations, and unless provided with 
a firman, no one is allowed to dig. 

Among the distinguished men of 
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Gnossos were Ctesiphon, and his son 
Metagenes, the architect of the great 
temple of Diana of Ephesus ; ^neside- 
mus, the philosopher; and Ergoteles, 
whose yictories in the Grecian games 
are celebrated by Pindar (Olymp. xii). 
Gnossos was an early Dorian colony ; 
and in later times, by its alliance with 
Grortyna, obtained the dominion oyer 
iJie whole island. Afterwards it be- 
came a Roman colony. Mr. Pashley 
had observed that the natural caverns 
and excavated sepulchres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gnossos recall the well- 
known legend of the Cretsn labyrinth, 
whose locality is uniformly assigned 
to that city. It was described as 
a building erected by Daedalus, for 
the Minotaur: there is, however, no 
suflSicient reason to suppose that the 
Cretan labyrinth ever had a more real 
existence than its fabled occupant. 
Much as is said in the Homeric poems 
of Daedalus, Minos, Ariadne, and 
other Cretan worthies, it is in vain 
that we seek to find in them any 
evidence of the material existence of 
the monument. 



g. From Meoalo-Kastron, bt Abk- 
HANEs, Kani Kastelu, Sarxo, 

ETC., BACK TO MegALO-KaSTBON. 

Crossing the cultivated plain sur- 
rounding the cit^, the road in less 
than if hr. begins to ascend the 
stony slopes of the E. side of M<nmt 
Juktas. At length, on a slightly 
rising ground, the village of Ark&nes 
appears, surrounded by a few olives 
and cypresses. 

Before reaching it we pass through 
numerous vineyards, where the vines 
are trained to climb up stakes support- 
ing a roof of reeds 5 or 6 ft. high. 
They produce a white, oval grape, 
the best in the island, which ripens in 
September. In no other part of Crete 
are the vines thus supported, the stems 
are cut down every year to within a 
foot of the ground. 

It requires an hour from the village 
to reach the summit of Mount Jiiktas, 
where remain the massive foundations 
of a building, the length of which was 



about 80 ft. Within this space is an 
aperture in the ground, which may 
once have led to a moderate-sized 
cave ; but it is now not more than 8 or 
10 ft. in diameter, and so low that a 
man cannot stand upright in it. These 
are the only remains of the supposed 
tomb of the ** Father of Gods and 
Men" which was an object of such 
deep religious veneration among the 
ancient Cretans down to the extinc- 
tion of Paganism. From this point 
is an extensive view over the plain 
of Kastron. On the E. side of the 
mountain, about 100 paces from its 
summit, are traces of ancient walls. 

Below the village of Arkhines 
are the remains of a Venetian aque- 
duct. 

The road from Arkhanes to Kani 
Kastelli, after ascending for 2 miles, 
descends round the S. escarpment of 
Mount Jtlktas, and comes in sight of 
the lofty mountains which bound the 
plain of Megalo-Kastron to the W. 
The road now runs over low ranges 
of hills, and reaches Kani Kastelli 2 
hrs. after leaving Arkhanes. It de- 
rives its name from a ruined fortress 
of the Middle Ages, on the summit of 
a very remarkable hill. The space 
contained within the walls of the 
fortress is considerable, and includes 
2 rocky summits; a single line of 
wall runs between the two, and the 
highest summit, called Rhoka {*P6K€t, 
from the Italian rocca), is defended 
by an inner wall. In ascending may 
be observed the remains of a church. 
This Rhoka is probably the CasteUo 
Temenos of the Venetians, founded in 
the year 961 by Nicephorus Phocas, 
the victorious commander of the By- 
zantine army. The castle became 
celebrated in the Venetian history of 
the island, as the place of refuge of 
the Duke of Candia, when Marco 
Sanudo, Duke of Naxos, rebelled 
against Venice, and obtained for a 
while possession of the principal 
cities of Crete. The ancient town of 
Thenm was probably in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Four miles from Kani Kastelli is 
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the monastery of St. George Epdno- 
Siphea, beyond the village of Karka« 
diotissa. It suffered sererely in the 
revolution. The monastery is sur- 
rounded by cypresses and palm-trees. 

Three miles farther is the small 
village of Arkddi, which Pashley 
proves not to occupy the site of the 
ancient Arcadia^ wnich stood on the 
seashore towards the E. extremity 
of the island. The road then wincfs 
round a chain of hills to the village 
of Gal^ne^ which is not above 3 m. 
from Kani Kastelli. The road now 
lies across low ridges, and comes to a 
river whose 1. bank it follows, and 
reaches Vener&to in rather more than 
2 hrs. after leaving ArkadL 

Venerdto, before the revolution, had 
a considerable population. It is one 
of the many places where, on the 
outbreak of the Greek revolution, 
scenes took place which rivalled those 
witnessed on the same occasion in the 
large cities of the Turkish empire. 
Parties of infuriated Moslems, issuing 
from Megalo-Kastron, scoured the 
country, and a band of them reached 
Venerate ; most of the Christians fled 
for refuge to the lofty mountains 
above, but 27 were found and mas^ 
sacred. 

Half an hour from Yenen&to the 
road passes through Siva, which, like 
most of the other villages hereabouts, 
is in ruins. A rapid descent of 7 
minutes leads hence to a ford over 
a stream, which flows through this 
valley. On the opposite side an 
equally steep ascent of i hr. leads 
to the village of St Myron, celebrated 
throughout the island for the ex- 
cellence of its wine, which is supposed 
to be the same as the celebrated 
Malmsey. This district is called 
Maleveai, corrupted into MalvoUie or 



This village is probably on the 
site of the ancient Bhauoos, It derives 
its present name from a native of 
this place, who is not only styled in 
the Greek Calendar bishop, saint, and 
worker of miracles, but also '^holy 
martyr," though it is admitted by all 



that he died a natural and quiet 
death. 

From St. Myron the road descends 
to the village of Pyrgoa, and in little 
more than ^ hr. afterwards crosses 
a stream which is probably the ZHfon 
of the ancients. An ascent of ^ hr. 
leads to the summit of the ridge, and 
soon after the village of Sarko, em- 
bowered in trees, appears. But even 
the retirement of this beautiful spot 
could not save it flrom the horrors 
and devastation of war. The ruins of 
half its former houses show that it 
shared the fate of the other villages 
of the island. A cavern in the vicinity 
of Sarko frequently served as a place 
of refuge and security to the Chris- 
tians. It is i hr. W. of the village. 
It consists of a number of different 
chambers of various dimensions, one 
of them 80 ft. long, connected by 
long and dark passages. In winter 
all these chambers and passages are 
flooded. In some places the -cave is 
extremely lofty, and the whole is of 
great extent 

Quitting Sarko the road ascends 
and comes in sight of the Cretan Sea. 
It then passes the village of Kutena, 
and, leaving Kavro-Khori to the rt., in 
'2^ hrs. reaches Armyro (the site of 
ApoUonia), whence a path over the 
mountains leads to Bogdia, a very 
picturesque village; ^ hr. hence are 
the rains oif a Venetian fortress, Paleo- 
Kastron, situated near the sea-side W. 
of Rogdia. Two hrs. more bring the 
traveller back to the city of Megalo- 
Kastron. 

Many other interesting excursions 
may be made in Crete, but we confine 
ourselves to the programme sketched 
out at p. 140. 

We may mention, however, one ex- 
cellent harbour towsurds the eastern 
end of the island, which may be visited 
by the yachtsman. On its northern 
shore and facing the £. is 

h. Haghios NkxSlas, pronounced 
Aya Niodla, not far from the isle and 
fortress of Spina Longa. There is no 
village on the spot, but only a custom- 
house and a few stores for housing 
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kharoubs and other produce. Two 
interesting trips may be made 
hence, each occupying a day. The 
first may be made to the village of 
N^o Choro, or Neapolis, 8 m. up the 
valley of MirdbeUoy where resides the 
Mutessarif Pasha of the easternmost 
sanjah of Crete. The Valley of Mira- 
bello is one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts in the island, and the view from 
the village down the valley quite 
charming. 

A second excursion may be made 
to the little town of Hierapetra on the 
S. coast, a distance of 10 m. There 
are numerous remains of antiquity 
here, the ancient city having been of 
great importance before the conquest 
of the island by the Roman general 
Metellns. Its two ancient harbours 
are nearly filled up, and form pesti- 
lential marshes productive of a mala- 
rious fever, which should warn the 
traveller against passing a night here. 



ISLANDS BELONGING TO 
GREECE. 

51. SrRoe or SraA.t 

The climate is extremely healthy. 
Frost is infrequent, snow rarely falls, 
and the summer heats are usually 
tempered by refreshing northerly 
breezes. 

The island of Syra is 10 m. in length 
by 5 in breadth. It is the seat of the 
local government and the residence of 
the nomarchos or governor of the Cy- 
clades. Syra is alluded to by Homer 
as a land " teeming with fertility ; " 
now there is not a tree to be seen, and 
very little land under cultivation ; but 
of late years, owing to its central 
position, it has become a great em- 
porium, and may conveniently be 
chosen by the traveller as his head- 

t Murray's • Handbook to Greece ; * and * The 
Cyclades, or Life amongst the Insular Greeks,' 
by J. Theodore Bent. 



quarters for exploration in the ^gean 
Sea. 

The modem town, called Hermou- 
polis, contains 21,540 inhabitants, and 
the rest of the island 13,192. It is 
built round the harbour, on the E. side 
of the island. A stately lighthouse, 
rising on an islet, in front of the 
harbour, a quay with numerous ware- 
houses, and handsome houses built of 
white marble, show the mercantile 
importance of the place; but the 
streets are still narrow and crooked, 
though dean and well paved. Vestiges 
have been found of temples of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite. Great attention is * 
here paid to education. There are 
more than 3000 scholars in the various 
schools. 

The favourite promenades in the 
cool of the evening are on a cliff to 
the N., and in a handsome square, 
paved with marble, in the centre of 
the town, in which is the town-hall, a 
building of Tenos marble, containing 
the post, telegraph, and other public 
buildings. On the opposite side of 
the square is a statue of Admiral 
Andrea Miaonlis. There is an Italian 
opera and a Greek theatre. 

Old Syrais situated on a remarkable 
conical hill commanding the port, and 
is divided from the new town by a 
tract of ground not yet built over. On 
the top stands the ch. of St. George, 
from which the view is very fine ; 
below is that of the Jesuits. Old Syra 
contains about 6000 inhabitants, mostly 
Roman Catholics, for Syra was the 
centre of a Roman Catholic Mission 
in the Levant, and to protect the 
missionaries from molestation, France 
took Syra under its protection, and 
hence in the revolution it was a sort 
of neutral ground, on which Greek 
refugees could take refuge and safely 
carry on their merchandise; this 
reason, and the fkct that it possesses 
a good harbour half way between 
Asia and Europe, have been the causes 
of the prosperity of modem Syra. 

The imports of Syra in 1 888 amounted 
to £1,201,000, of which £674,000 were 
from Great Britain and her colonies ; 
the exports during the same year were 
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£78,700. The Custom and Municipal 
duties collected here form no incon- 
siderable pail of the revenues of the 
island. It produces a little inferior 
wine, and is the mart for the vege- 
tables of the neighbouring islands, 
which are exported principally to Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria. 

There are extensive tanneries em- 
ploying about 1000 people, a large 
engineering establishment capable of 
turning out steam-engines up to 200 
horse-power, and a hydraulic slip 
capable of lifting vessels of 1000 tons, 
belonging to the Greek Steam Naviga- 
tion O&mpany, several other engineer- 
ing fEustories and steam flour-mills 
owned by private individuals. 

A large number of wooden ships 
were formerly built h^re, but of late 
years this industry has greatly de- 
clined. The wealthier inhabitants 
have pleasant country villas in the 
villages of Chryse and Talanta, and 
at Phoenike, where are still to be seen 
the ruins of the ancient town of that 



name. 



62. Tesoo. 



TenoB (Pop. 16,681) is 60 m. in cir- 
cumference, and consists of a long, 
lofty and rugged chain of hills running 
from N.W. to S.E. The industry of 
its inhabitants, aided by a plentiful 
supply of water, has covered the 
greater part «fit with terraces for 
vines and fig-trees. The modern town 
of TenoSy or St» Nicholcts, stands on the 
site of the ancient city. It is situated 
on an open roadstead, very dangerous, 
and where it is sometimes impossible 
to land, when it is blowing hard from 
S.E. to S.W., bat an extensive break- 
water is now (1889) being built; 
there is a good harbour at Panormo, 
on the N. coast, though it is little fre- 
quented. 

At 10 minutes' walk from the town 
is situated the celebrated (jrreek ch. of 
the Evanghelistiia, a large straggling 
pile, built of white marble found on 
the island. The miraculous healing 

£owers which are ascribed to ** Our 
lady " of this eh. cause thousands of 
people to flock there every year from I 



all parts of the Levant, brining with 
them valuable gifts to the ch., which 
is said to be immensely rich. This 
concourse of pilgrims, on the 25th of 
March, the day of the declaration of 
independence, on which the miraculous 
picture is supposed to have been 
found, is the great national gathering 
of Greeks ; as many as 5000 come from 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, and other re- 
mote places. All the Levant steamer 
companies send sbips crowded with 
devotees, and sick who hope to be 
cared. 

There is a good college for girls 
kept by the Ursuline Sisters of Mercy, 
at Lutra, about l^ hrs. from the town, 
which is well worth a visit. 

Exoburgo, the Venetian town, was 
perched on the top of a lofty hill 6 m. 
off. The remains of the castle are 
picturesque. 

There are several quarries of white 
and coloured marble on the island. 
The marble of Pyrgos, to the N. of 
the island, is in great repute for 
building purposes. 



53. Mtkonos. 

MykonoB is a rocky island, 36 m. in 
circumference. The town (Pop. 6302) 
is situated at the W. side, and is large 
and prosperous, notwithstanding that 
the island itself produces only a little 
com and wine. Knitting stockings is 
one of the principal industries. Some 
of the inhabitants are large ship- 
owners, and the greater part of the 
male pol)ulation are engag^ in a sea- 
faring life. Mykonos has a sinister 
reputation throughout all the sur- 
rounding islands for its MmccioguUfii 
or women who improvise death-wails 
at funerals. 

There is a small museum of antiqui- 
ties found on the island, in which 
most of the spoils from Delos are 
kept. The museum and municipal 
rooms are in a large building erected 
by the Russians, who in 1777 intended 
to make Mykonos the centre of their 
operations m the ^gean. 

The bay is much exposed to the 
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W. ; but roand the town to the south- 
vard there is a harbour runnmg far in 
to the E. and S.E., and sheltered from 
the W. by a cape and islet Here ships 
can winter in safety. 



54. Delos. 

In passing from Syra to Delos, the 
trayeller leaves the busy scenes of 
commercial enterprise for silent and 
solemn recollections of the past At 
Syra all the interest of the island is of 
modem date; that of Delos belongs 
to antiquity. The birthplace of 
Apollo and of Artemis, the sanctuary 
of the ^gean, the political centre of 
the Greek Islands, the holy isle, to 
which the eyes of every Greek turned 
with instinctive veneration — Delos, 
which boasted an oracle second in 
sanctity to that of Delphi alone, and 
a magnificent temple of Apollo, raised 
by the common contribution of the 
Greek states, is now a desert and un- 
inhabited rock, with scarcely one 
picturesque ruin to recall the image 
of its greatness. 

The French School at Athens, under 
the direction of M. Homolle, have lately 
made an almost complete excavation 
of Delos, the results of which are 
exhaustively treated in the * Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hell^nique;' and 
a restoration of the plans of all the 
old temples has been made, and many 
archaic statues brought to light and 
inscriptions of the greatest interest. 

To the W. of Delos, separated from 
it by a strait only h & niile across, 
and forming a good land-locked har- 
bour, is the island of Rhenea, called 
the Greater DeloSt where is a quarantine 
establishment Both are now unin- 
habited, except by a few shepherds 
with their flocks. 



55. Andbos. 

AndroB, the most northerly, the most 
fertile, and one of the largest of the 
Cyclades, is 21 m. long and 8 broad. 
It is separated from the S.E. pro- 
montory of Eubcea by a narrow strait, 



now known as the Doro ^^aage, much 
dreaded by mariners during the winter 
on account of the prevalence of bad 
weather, and its iron-bound coast. 

The ancient city was situated nearly 
in the middle of the western coast of 
the island. It had no port of its own, 
but its inhabitants used the fine harbour 
in the neighbourhood, called Gaurion, 
a name which it still retains. There 
are yet extensive remains. Andros is 
conspicuous for its old towers, where 
the '*Archons" of Italian origin 
lived, and which are in the possession 
of their descendants. The Arcbons 
of Andros are still noted amongst the 
democratic modem Greeks for their 
family pride. The round Hellenic 
tower in the N.W. of Andros is one 
of the most interesting relics we have 
of ancient strategic art, and well 
merits a visit. 

The modern town of Andros, called 
Kastron is, on the other hand, placed 
on the E. side of the island, where it 
has a bad and shallow port, now (1889) 
being improved. The population of 
the island in 1879 was 27,615, of whom 
about one-third are of Albanian race, 
and still speak that language. The 
island produces a considerable quantity 
of silk, wine, and lemons. The corn 
raised generally suffices for the con< 
sumption of the inhabitants. Andros 
was celebrated for its wine in antiquity, 
and was sacred to Dionysos. 

There are 2 interesting monasteries 
on Andros, Panachrantas and Hagia. 
The latter has a valuable library, with 
a Gospel of the date 1156. There are 
traces of ruins about it, and a curious 
warm stream, which leads one to be- 
lieve that the Temple of Dionysos 
stood on this spot. 

Many of its inhabitants are engaged 
in seafaring occupations or are ship- 
owners : but the principal trade is in 
oranges and lemons, which grow in 
profusion in the sheltered valleys of 
Menites and Korthi. 



56. Eeos (Zea). 

Keo0 well deserves a visit. It is 
situated 13 m. S.E. of the promontory 
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of Sumum, and is 14 m. from N. to S. 
and ten from E. to W. 

The most important town on the 
island was JuZt'e, on the same site as 
the modem one, Keos ; there are 
several interesting remains, notably 
a colossal lion 20 ft. in length, lying 
at present £. of the town. The houses 
are piled up in terraces one above 
another, so that the roofis of one range 
sometimes serve as a street for those 
higher up. The harbour is at Koressia, 
or, as it is now called, Livadhi, 3 m. 
distant. It is large, and fit for vessels 
of any size. Before the trade of the 
Cyclades centred on Syra, Keos, from 
its lar^e harbour, was the emporium 
of the islands. 

At the monastery of Hagia Marina, 
on the road to Poiessa, is a yery in- 
teresting ancient Hellenic fortress. 
King Otho and his Queen went to the 
top and wrote their names; now the 
staircase is dangerous. 

Karthaia, excavated in 1811 by the 
Danish archaeologist Bronsted, was 
on the S.E. side of the island. The 
road from the capital to it is one of 
the most interesting relics of antiquity 
in Greece. It was broad and level, 
and supported by a strong wall, re- 
mains of which may be traced in 
several places. 

The population of the island in 1879 
amounted to 565Q, nearly all of whom 
live in the town. Keos produces silk, 
wine, &c., but its principal article of 
commerce is the valonia acorn (the 
acorn of the Qtiercus Mgilops), which 
is exported in large quantities for the 
use of tanners. 

There are three barren and unin- 
habited islets a few miles from Keos, 
Gyaros (Crtoura), Helena (or Mahri8\ 
and Belbina {St. George), occasionally 
resorted to by shepherds with their 
flocks. 



57. Kythnos (Thermia). 

Xythnofl (Pop. 4258) resembles some- 
what in physical character its neigh- 
bour Keos, but it is smaller and much 
lower. The ancient Acropolis stood on 
the W. coast, upon a cliff rising over 



the sea to a height of 600 ft There 
are remains still to be traced down 
by the shore of temples and aque- 
ducts, and a tiny islet is covered with 
ruins. Its position is so advan- 
tageous, with the 2 good harbours, 
Phyhiae and CoUmnay to the N., and 2 
more to the S., that an idea has been 
entertained of again making it the seat 
of the local government. 

On the N.E., near Cape Kephalo8, 
is the small fork-shaped port of 8L 
Irene; having a chapel and a few 
houses on the S., and on the N. the 
&mous warm-springs from which the 
island derives its modem name. They 
rise near the shore, and are 3 in number. 
Many invalids arrive here every sum- 
mer to bathe in them. The bathing 
establishment is a commodious build- 
ing, erected by King Otho. 

Kythnos is celebrated still, as it 
was in ancient days, for its cheese, 
which is sent over in quantities to 
Athens. They have a festival once a 
year called ** Cheese Sunday." 

A singular custom prevails among 
the unmarried girls of this and some 
of the neighbouring islands ; they wear 
white cotton gloves, and cover their 
faces up to the eyes when engaged in 
out-door pursuits. 



58. Sebfhos. 

SerphM is a small rocky island 
between Kythnos and Syphnos, cele- 
brated in mythology as the place where 
Perseus turned the inhabitants into 
stone with the Gorgon's head. 

The chief village is situated^ a mile 
from the harbour, on a rocky hill 
800 ft. high, and contains most of the 
population of Serphos, that is, 3387 
souls. The ancient city stood on the 
same site; but there are no ruins of 
importance. The island produces a 
little wine, corn, and many grapes for 
eating. On the S.W. side there is a 

food harbour, called by the Franks 
^orta Catenay from a story of its 
mouth having been formerly closed 
with a chain. 

A valuable iron-ore is found on the 
island, and a large quantity of it is 
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yearly exported, principally to Eng- 
land. 

The Convent of the Archangel at 
the village of Galene, contains some 
good frescoes, and on the rock above 
the town there is a carious inscription 
in large letters. 



59. SiPHNOS (SiPHANTO.) 

Sitnated to the S.E. of Serphos, 
Siphnos is of an oblong form, and about I 
36 m. in circumference. 

In consequence of their gold and 
silver mines, of which the remains are 
still visible close to the Church of the 
Saviour, the Siphniotes attained great 
prosperity J and were regarded in the 
time of Herodotus as the wealthiest of 
the islanders. 

The population in 1879 was 6906, 
and the inhabitants are a quiet and 
industrious race, worthy of their pic- 
turesque and fertile island. Siphniote 
journeymen potters are noted through- 
out the Levant, and many inhabitants 
of Siphnos go to live in the towns on 
the mainland. 

A range of hills extends along the 
island from N.W. to S.E., and there 
is a small monastery, dedicated to St. 
Elias, on the highest summit, which 
reaches an elevation of 3000 ft. On 
the table-land towards the E., 1000 ft. 
above the sea, stands a group of vil- 
lages ; the central and largest is Stavri 
(^Tctvpoi) or CroBses. This is a de- 
lightful residence in the summer, with 
a fine view of the eastern Cyclades. 
On the S.E. coast there is a good 
harbour, named Pharost from an ancient 
light-house and watch* tower, now in 
ruins. Between this port and Stavri 
stands the Moncistery of the Fountain 
(€ty r^v fipitriv) in a very picturesque 
situation. 

The capital, called by the name of 
the island, or more frequently the 
Castle (t5 Kd(rrpov, from its ruinous 
Venetian fortifications), is on the 
eastern cliffs, which rise abruptly from 
the sea to the height of 1000 ft. ; and 
the inhabitants of Italian origin still 
retain jewelry and dress of the epoch 
when the Da Corogna family were 



lords of Siphnos. There are here 
some scanty traces of the ancient city, 
which occupied the same site ; and an 
inscription in Gothic letters setting 
forth the name of the Italian governor 
in A.D. 1369. 



60. EmoLos (Abgentieba). 

A small island between Siphnos and 
Melos, and separated from the latter 
by a strait only } m. broad. Its ex- 
treme length is 5 m. and breadth 
3J m. There are many caverns in 
the hills, which used to be the favourite 
haunts of corsairs. The ancient for- 
tress in the centre of the island may 
still be traced. 

The modem town (Pop. 1653) is the 
only inhabited place in the island ; it is 
in the S.E., a mile from the harbour, 
which is small and insecure. 

About 200 paces from the S. of the 
island is a rock called St. Andrew, 
covered with the remains of houses 
and cemeteries. The name Argentiera 
was owing to the existence of silver- 
mines in the island. The elevated 
rock of Polino lies near its S.E. ex- 
tremity. The great industry of the 
place is the exportation of terra 
kunolia (fuller's earth), which is found 
in the volcanic rocks of the shore. 



61. Melob. 

Kelos (Pop. 5556) is the most wes- 
terly of tiie Cyclades. Its length is 
14 m. from E. to W., and its breadth 
8 m. It contains on the N. a deep bay, 
which forms one of the best harbours 
in the Mediterranean. Until quite 
lately it was the seat of foreign con- 
sulates, and pilots lived here to direct 
vessels through the Archipelago. The 
old Italian capital of the lords of 
Melos, called Zephyria, is still stand- 
ing, and contains five churches; but 
it was abandoned 50 years ago on 
account of its unhealthiness. The 
ruins of the ancient city are on the 
northern shore of this harbour, and 
extend from the hill above to the 
water-side. Here was found the cele- 
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brated Venw de Mtlot now in the 
Loiiyre, which was found by a peasant 
in 1820 when pulling down a heap of 
stones in his field. 

Ancient remains and mutilated 
statues are still constantly found in 
the Valley of Klima. Very curious 
catacombs may also be seen. 

Melos is of volcanic origin, and 
Tolcanic agency is still at work in its 
hot>springs and mines of sulphur and 
alum. Mount Kalamos is sometimes 
semi-actire, emitting smoke and sul- 
phureous vapours. There are several 
sulphureous springs said to possess 
great efficacy in cutaneous affections. 

The surface of the island is generally 
meged and mountainous, and has a 
na£ed and sterile appearance, but the 
valleys and low grounds are extremely 
fertile. The coloured marbles, of which 
there are several quarries, are much 
esteemed, and the millstone found here 
is exported to all the neighbouring 
islands. 

Milo also exports sulphur, lead and 
manganetic iron ores. 

The present seat of government is 
Kastrorif a large village on a rocky 
height on the N. side of the entrance 
to the bay. A few miles to the 
N.W. is the rugged, uninhabited islet 
of Amtx-Melos, abounding in wild 
goats. 



62. PHOLEOA2n>B08 (POLYKANDBO) 

is one of the smallest of the Cyclades. 
Its northern shores are harbourless 
and very precipitous, offering some of 
the finest coast-scenery amongst the 
islands, and a visit to the ** Golden 
Grotto" is very repaying. The har- 
bour is on the E. coast, and the modem 
town, containing about 1189 inhabi- 
tants, is 4 m. N. of it, at the foot of the 
hill on which the ancient city stood. 
The Venier family, of Venetian origin, 
still possess many of their old trea- 
sures. 

63. SlEINOS. 

A small island, the greater portion 
of which is barren. The landing place. 



an open roadstead, is on the S. W«„ 
and the 2 villages, each of 1000 souls, 
stand on an elevated ridge, about an 
hour's walk from it. To the W. are 
the ruins of the ancient town, and, not 
far from them, on a height looking 
down sheer into the sea, a small temple 
of Apollo, in perfect condition, now 
converted into a church. 



64. Ids (Nig). 

After the rugged scenery of Pholeg- 
andros and Sikmos, it is refreshing to 
ffaze upon the softer and more lovely 
features of this little island. It has an 
excellent harbour on the E., with a few 
store-houses round it, and the S.E. and 
S.W. coasts are indented with creeks 
affording good anchorage. los was 
called " Little Malta " by the Turks, 
from its excellent harbour. The town, 
of 3630 inhabitants, occupies part of a 
small hill rising from the harbour, 
the site of the ancient city. los has 
innumerable small churches, nearly 
400 in number. PaLeohastrony a 
mediaeval fortress, stands on a com- 
manding height in the N.E. extremity 
of the island, and not far from the sea. 
The ruins are still in good preservation. 
Tradition states that Homer died and 
was buried on this island at a place 
called Plaketos, where are ancient 
remains, and where Count Pasch von 
Krienen professed to have actually 
found the tomb last century. 



65. Tbbba (SAirFOBiN).t 

The modem name Saatorin, or Saiir 
torini, has been usually derived from 
8t. Irene, canonized by the Greek 
Church. There is a cathedral of St. 
Irene on the island. Man;^ of the 
Cyclades are of volcanic origin, but 
none bears so evident traces of such 
origin as Thera. 

It was originally circular, but it 
now resembles a horseshoe in shape, 

t CJonsiUt Lyell'a 'Geology/ and Fonqu^, 
'Santorin et ses Ernptions/ Paris, 1919, 462 
pages, with 61 large plates and woodcuts in 
text. 
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the islet of Thesasia having been torn 
from it by an earthquake about B.O. 
237. The half-moon harbour thus 
formed is the crater of a submarine 
volcano, and is in parts unfathom- 
able, but boats can be secured by being 
moored on a bank, the position of 
which is pointed out by a buoy, or by 
being hauled up on the beach. Sailors 
bring their ships here to be cleaned, 
for the si:dpburous streams from the 
volcano dear off all growth from the 
ships' bottoms, llie dark calcined 
rocks around this bay have a some- 
what dismal though highly interesting 
and picturesque appearance; but the 
S. and S.E. districts of the island are 
verdant, well-cultivated, and beautiful, 
well worthy, even at this day, of the 
ancient title CaUide, 

Thera is 36 m. in circumference. 
Its surface consists of decomposed 
pumice-stone, supplying, in certain 
localities, a fertile soil, which, after 
careful cultivation, produces com and 
cotton, and excellent wine. Water 
and firewood are very scarce ; and the 
islanders are sometimes obliged to 
procure even the former from los or 
Amorgos. Large cisterns are cut in 
the porous rocks to preserve water, 
but m dry seasons these often fail. 
The inhabitants number about 16,702, 
and are an honest and industrious 
community, passionately attached to 
their "lone volcanic isle." There 
are 600 Latins, descended from Frank 
settlers in the Middle A^ ; they live 
on good terms with their countrymen 
of the Greek Church, and are not 
separated fh>m them by so strong a line 
of demarcation as elsewhere. There 
is a Greek and a Latin bishop, and a 
college for girls, kept by Sisters of 
Charity. Eye-diseases are very com- 
mon, and the inhabitants suffer much 
from damp in winter. 

There are two landing-places in the 
great concave bay on the W. side, 
below the town of Thera, and at St 
Nicholas, each with a steep ascent up 
the clifb, about 900 ft., the cliffs all 
round the interior of the harbour 
being about the same elevation. They 
are formed of tufii, in streaks of 
green, black, and red. The only towns I 



of any consequence are the, capital, 
bearing the same name as the island, 
and overhanging the harbour; and 
FyrgoSf situated among the central 
hills, near the scattered fragments 
which mark the site of the ancient 
city. At 8oaro8, on the cliffs over- 
hanging the bay, is a ruined strong- 
hold of the Dukes of Naxos. Most of 
the houses throughout the island are 
partly excavated m the porous rock; 
and several villages are constructed 
in volcanic gullies, so that only the 
front walls of the houses appear, and 
in one even the church is cut out of 
the rock. 

A vi^t to the ruins of the old town 
on Mesa Yound, the only non-volcanic 
portion of the island on to which the 
pumice from the volcano has attached 
Itself so as to form the rest, is very 
repaying. A curious serpent on the 
rock, various old ** herva," and many 
other remains are still to be seen. 

The islet of Thebasia is 6 m. in 
length, and 2 m. in breadth, and con- 
tains 400 inhabitants. Between it and 
Thera rise 3 volcanic rocks, of which 
the largest, Nea EAtJMENE, or New 
Burnt Ide, was thrown up above the 
sea in A.D. 1707. N. of this is Mieba 
EAtJMENB, or LiiUe Burnt Ide; and 
to the S., Palaia Eauhenb, or Old 
Burnt Ide (also called Hiera), which 
emerged b.o. 197. Thera will amply 
repay a visit from the scholar and the 
antiquary^ and more especially firom 
the geologist. According to Professor 
L. Ross (see ' Inselreisen,' B. i., p. 86), 
the following are the dates of the 
known eruptions in this island, viz. 
B.C. 197 ; A.D. 46, 726, 1673, and 1707 : 
the last continued until 1713. All 
these took place in the centre of the 
gulf, where now is the island Kait- 
mene. At the end of January, 1866, 
the people of Kaiimdne observed signs 
of a new eruption, and on February 
1st they saw stones thrown up from 
the port of Volcano. From this date 
the new volcano went on increasing, 
and by the end of the [month hwl 
reached a height above water of about 
100 ft. The first great eruption oc- 
curred at 10 A.M. on February 20th, 
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it being followed on the 2l8t and the 
22nd by similar eraptions. From 
this date, till the autumn of 1870, 
these phenomena, on a similar scale, 
continued in unceasing succession. 
Enormous masses of lava rose above 
the sea, surpassing the size of those 
projected in 1 707. A lateral eruption, 
named Mount Afroessa, began on the 
13th February. In January, 1868, 
this formation had disappeared. In 
1868, Mount George, still without a 
crater, but under continuous erup- 
tions, formed a regular cone to the S. 
of Nea Kalim^ue, of the height of 
325 ft. At the end of August, 1870, 
these phenomena ceased (see Dr. 
Julius Schmidt, in Petermann's * Geo- 
graphische Mittheilungen,' 1866). 

Large quantities of ashes and de- 
composed pumice-stone, called ''por- 
cellana," are exported from the island, 
and form, when mixed with lime, a 
very durable hydraulic cement ex- 
tensively used in the Levant. Knit- 
ting stockings is also one of the prin- 
cipal industries of the island, and the 
wme of Santorin is celebrated through- 
out the Levant. 



66. Anaphe (Napio). 

A few miles £. of Thera rises the 
small island of Anaphd, celebrated of 
old for its temple of Apollo iEgletes, 
or The Beful^ent, some remains of which 
were in the walls of a Greek monastery, 
which was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1888. The ruins of the 
old town are very extensive, and 
point to a large population in ancient 
times. 

The modem village is near the 
W. end of the island, and contains 
about 900 inhabitants. Anaphe is 
very full of partridges. 



67. Amobgos, 

N. of Anaphe, contains a population 
of 4556, who dwell in several villages 
besides the capital. They are said to 
be the most dishonest people of the 
Cydades. 



Perhaps the greatest curiosity in 
the island is a convent founded by the 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus (dedi- 
cated to * H Uavayla ri x^(^^<^^^<''o>\ 
and built in the mouth of a cavern 
situated on the face of the eastern 
cliffs, about 3 m. IVom the town, and 
somewhat resembling the monastery 
of Megaspelseon, in Arcadia. The 
situation is exceedingly romantic, and 
well deserves a visit. Amorgos is also 
celebrated for its prophetic stream, 
over which the Church of St. George 
is built; it is much consulted by 
sailors in the ^gean Sea. 

The remains of the 3 ancient towns 
of Amorgos may be visited, also old 
Hellenic forts. 



68. Naxos (Naxia). 

NazoB is the largest of the Cyclades, 
being 18 m. in length and 12 in 
breadth. It is connected with various 
legends relating to Dionysos, which 
have been carried on into modem 
times and attributed to St. Dionysius. 
Here he is said to have found Ariadne 
when deserted by Theseus. 

Its history in the Middle Ages is 
remarkable. About a.d. 1 204, it and 
several of the adjacent islands were 
seized by a Venetian adventurer 
named Marco Sanudo, who founded 
a powerful state under the title of 
the Duchy of Naxos, Favoured by 
Venice, the Sanudo and Crispi dynas- 
ties raled over many of the Cyclades 
for 360 years, and finally succumbed 
to the Turks in 1566. 

Naxos is one of the most fertile 
and beautiful of the ^gean Islands, 
especially the valleys of Potamia and 
Tripodes, and the marble found in it 
is hardly inferior to that of Paros. Its 
population numbers about 17,000, all 
Greeks with the exception of 300 or 
400 Latins, descendants of settlers in 
the time of the Dukes. It is the seat 
of the Boman Catholic Archbishop of 
the Cyclades. 

The capital occupies the site of the 
ancient city on the W. coast. Its 
houses look gay and bright from the 
sea, but the streets are narrow, intri- 
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cate and filthy. The ducal palace is 
entirely in ruins. The antiquities of 
Naxos relate almost exclusively to 
the worship of Bacchus. A small 
portion of the temple still stands on 
an islet close to the town, and other 
ruins are found, not only in the town, 
but high up in the mountain called 
Mt. Zea. To the N. of the island, 
2 days' journey from the town, is an 
unfinished colossal statue, which, from 
an inscription near, was evidently to 
be dedicated to Apollo ; it lies in the 
centre of the old Naxiote marble 
quarry. Vestiges of a causeway from 
liie rock to the land are also visible. 
The inhabitants of the mountain 
village bear a very bad character, and 
were until lately addicted to piracy. - 

In this island are the mines, or 
quarries, of the celebrated emery 
stone, of which the Government allows 
only 3000 tons to be exported yearly. 
Till within the last half century this 
mineral was only found here; now, 
however, mines have been discpvered 
in several parts of Asia Minor. 

Quantities of preserved citron are 
yearly exported to England and Italy, 
the cultivation of which is the prin- 
cipal industry of the Island. 



69. Pabos. 

ParoB is about 36 m. in circum- 
ference, and consists of a single round 
mountain sloping evenly down to the 
maritime plain, which surrounds it on 
every side. The scenery is pictu- 
resque, and the soil fertile, though im* 
perfectly cultivated. The population 
in 1879 was 8980. Here also the 
citron is extensively cultivated. 

There is an excellent harbour at 
Nauswif on the N. coast ; another at 
Parcekia, on the W., near the site of 
the ancient city, adapted only for 
small vessels; and 2 others at 
Marmara and Drios, on the £. coast. 

The great interest of Paros is 
centred in its quarries, from which 
the marble (called Lychnitis) of the 
finest specimens of Grecian sculpture 
extant was obtained. The chief Lych- 



nitis mine is at St. Minas, and has 
over ' its entrance an ancient relief 
representing a wedding banquet. They 
are situated in Mount Marpessa, and 
were re-opened, after a long period of 
disuse, for the tomb of Napoleon I. in 
the Invalides. Some of the quarries 
are subterranean, and others a del 
ouvertf but everywhere the marble is 
abundant. A Belgian company pur- 
chased them, and constructed a tram- 
way to the port, and a breakwater 
enables vessels to load alongside, 
but the works were suspended until 
1889, when the plant was purchased 
by a Glasgow firm, and the works 
re-opened. 



70. Oliabos (Antifabo) 

is about 7 m. in length by 3 in 
breadth, and separated from the W. 
coast of Paros by a narrow strait, 
where there is depth for the largest 
vessels, though the port is navigable 
only for sm^l craft. There is only 
one wretched village, of about 600 
inhabitants, enclosed in a wall, for 
Antiparos not many years ago was a 
hotbed of piracy. 

The great curiosity of the island is 
its grotto, about 1^ hrs.' ride on ass- 
back from the village ; but the descent 
is extremely difficult, and can only be 
managed by the aid of long ropes and 
rope-ladders. The interior is rich and 
magnificent ; the roof, floor and walls 
of a series of chambers are covered 
with incrustations of dazzling white- 
ness, while stalactites of great size 
hang like icicles from above. The 
grotto below so resembles a cathedral, 
that a French ambassador to the 
Porte, M. de Nointel, held a midnight 
mass here on Christmas Eve, 1673, 
and inscribed the event at the base of 
one of the stalactites. 

On Naxos, Paros, Antiparos, and 
two other islets, are evidences of a 
vast prehistoric populatiou. These 
islands were once joined together, and 
beneath the sea at Antiparos may be 
seen ruined walls and buildings. 

Rich mines of calamine and other 
metals have lately been discovered on 
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the island, which are worked on a 
small scale. 



71. Skyros. 

Skyros is the chief of the northern 
Sporades. It is divided into two parts 
nearly equal, 'by a narrow isthmus 
which lies between Port AoMUeion on 
the E. and the Port Klamitza on the W. 
There is another natural harbour of 
great size, on the S. coast, vulgarly 
called TrimpouchaU (a corruption of 
" Tre Bocche "), from the three mouths 
formed by the two little isles which 
protect the entrance. There is also 
anchorage for small vessels at Puria, 
5 m. to the N. of Port Achilleion, 
where an islet shelters a low point 
terminating a fertile plain, which ex- 
tends southwards as far as to the 
heights of the town of St George, 
presenting an appearance very differ^ 
ent from that of the dry and naked 
Cyclades. The southern part of 
Skyros consists of high mountains, 
intersected by deep gullies, the sum- 
mits being clothed with oaks, firs, and 
beeches. The northern part is not so 
mountainous ; all the Mils bear corn 
and wine. 

Although Skyros is frequently men- 
tioned in the stories of the mythical 
period, the relics of antiquity are 
neither numerous nor very interesting. 
There are several islets along its- 
western shore, the most important of 
which is Skybopulos. 



72. I&os (Chiliodromia). 

This island abounds in wooded 
slopes, but the population does not ex- 
ceed 50 families, all collected in a 
village in a very strong position, on 
the S. extremity of the hills near the 
sea. There is a landing-place below 
the village on the S. i^ore, another on 
the northern; and a large natural 
harbour, well sheltered, and affording 



anchorage, for vessels of any size, be- 
tween Chiliodromia and the smaller 
island now called XsBONfBi {Dry 
Idand) which lies to the W., and was 
anciently called Eademia. 



73. Pefasbthos ob Skopblos. 

There are two towns on Skopelos at 
the present day. The capital, called 
by the same name as the li^and, stands 
at a rock near the landing-place on 
the S.E. coast, and is bordered on the 
S. by a fertile plain surrounded by 
a semiciitile of woody hills. It is a 
flourishing little town, contuning no 
less than 6000 inhabitants. About 
2000 more reside in Glossa, on the 
north-western extremity of the chain 
of hills which bisects the island from 
N. to S. There are two good har- 
bours — Patwrmoe and AgnotUias. The 
chief produce of the island is a light 
and pleasant red wine, besides oil and 
citrons. 

74. Seiathos. 

No Grecian island is more rich in 
wood and thicket than is Skiathos. 
The steep sides of the low hills, with 
which its abounds, are overspread with 
evergreen foliage. The new town is 
prettily situated upon a [declivity on 
the S.E. coast, with densely-wooded 
, hills rising behind it ; but the streets 
'are wretched. It has an excellent 
harbour. After the destruction by 
Philip of the ancient city, which oc- 
cupied the same site, the inhabitants 
built their town near the N.E. coast, 
in an almost inaccessible position, 
with a view to security from pirates ; 
and it was not till 1829 that they 
ventured to return to the ancient site. 
The deserted town presents a singular 
appearance. The inhabitants are al- 
most entirely occupied in seafaring 
pursuits, and the beauty of the women 
IS as conspicuous as their costume is 
picturesque. 
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BRITISH ISLANDS. 

75. CYPRUS.t 

TraveUing in the Interior, — ^A dili- 
gence leaves Larnaka daily at about 
6 A.M. for Nikosia, returning at 2 p.m. 
The distance is 25} m., and takes 
between 4 and 5 hrs. Fare, Ss, 6d, 

t The Editor Is under the greatest obligation 
to Dr. Guillemard for his elaborate revision of 
his article. 

Murray's ' Handbook for Turkey in Asia' ; 
Dl Cesnola, 'Cyprus, its Cities, Tombs, &c.,' 
Murray, 1877 ; De Mas Latrie, • Ltle de Chypre,' 
Paris, Firmin Didot, 1879. Sir S. Baker, ' Cy- 
prus as I saw it in 1879;' Unger u. Kolschy, 
* Die Insel Kypem ; ' * Sunshine and Storm in 
the East,' Lady Brassey. See also * A Biblio- 
graphy of Cyprus/ by C. D. Cobham. 



Other roads are hardly suitable for 
carriages. The chief mode of tra- 
velling is on mules, which are very 
good, and can be hired, if for a 
journey of some days, at from 28, to 
28. 6d, per diem. The traveller, 
however, will do well to provide him- 
self with a European saddle, as the 
native arrangement is clumsy and un- 
comfortable. He should also bring a 
complete camp-equipment, as, though 
the natives are most hospitable, and 
fair accommodation can be obtained 
at the monasteries, yet there are few 
if any native houses where the tra- 
veller could pass an undisturbed 
night in a native bed. If he wishes 
to be completely independent, and 
see the country thoroughly, he should 
bring tents with him, in any case a 
camp bed, mattress, and bedding, an 
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India-rdbber bath, and a canteen. 
There are at present no hotels in 
Cyprus, except at Lamaka, so the 
traveller must depend on himself or 
on the hospitality of the inhabitants, 
English and native. Good introduc- 
tions are of the greatest service, and 
with these, a good camp outfit, and a 
servant capable of acting as cook and 
general factotum (who can generally 
be obtained on the island), he will 
alone be able to see the country 
properly. 

PopnlatioiL — In ancient times the 
population is said to have been about 
2,000,000. The Census of 1881 gave a 
total of 186,084 ; of whom 136,629 are 
of Greek religion, and 46,389 are Turks. 
The remainder are; — Roman Catho- 
lic and Maronite, 2,132 ; Gregorian 
(Armenians) 154; English churches, 
691 ; Jews, 69 ; Gipsies, 20. Of these 
latter there are doubtless, however, 
many more. There are some persons 
of Italian and French origin residing 
chiefly at Lamaka and Limassol, and 
some Maronite villages in the N.W. of 
the island, but the great bulk of the 
Christian population belongs to the 
Greek Church. The natives are hos- 
pitable as a rule to strangers, but 
have little wherewith to show it. 

The Maronite villages are in the 
neighbourhood of Kormakiti, they are 
^e remnants of what was formerly 
a considerable and prosperous colony, 
which was so oppressed by the enmity 
of the Greeks that they have been re- 
duced to their present insignificance. 
Considerable numbers of Arabs, how- 
ever, have immigrated since 1878, and 
are prospering from their industry and 
intelligence. 

The climate, in spite of all that has 
been said against it, is, during the 

greater part of the year, extremely 
ealthy m almost all parts, and for 
a resident who is able to choose his 
quarters and move at will, hardly a 
more perfect combination of warmth, 
dryness, brightness and equability 
can be found, than may be obtained by 
residing at Nikosia in the spring and 
autumn, Limassol in the winter, and 



Troodofi in the summer. The ex- 
tremely good health of the troops, 
who live at a camp near Limassol 
from October to May, and on the cool 
slopes of Troodos from June to Sep- 
tember, is a proof of this, and their 
immunity from chest disease, and in 
fact from most climatic ailments, shows 
incuntrovertibly the merits of the 
climate. The heat is, no doubt, great 
in summer, but the mountains are 
available for those who are not tied 
by duty, where they can revel in the 
purest air, fragrant with the whole- 
some scent of the pine-trees. Nikosia 
is a dr^ climate, and is liable to hot 
winds in the summer, but with cool 
nights. In winter frosts sometimes 
occur at night, and fires are a necessity. 
The seaports have a more equable 
temperature, but are damp from the 
sea breeze in summer. Famagusta 
and Lamaka suffer in the autumn 
from the neighbourhood of marshes ; 
and the natives in all irrigated dis- 
tricts are liable to fever. But, with 
ordinary care and common-sense pre- 
cautions, no European need suffer 
from it. Chills and draughts are the 
most frequent causes of fever, and to 
guard against these is the best method 
of avoiding an attack. 

Sport. — The attractions of Cyprus 
as a scene of sport have been somewhat 
overrated, and owing to the high price 
of game since the English occupa- 
tion, and the unsportsmanlike and 
thoughtless habits of the natives, 
game would speedily have disappeared 
bad not laws for their protection and 
a close season (from 15Ui Feb. to 
31st July, for moufflon, hares, part- 
ridges and francolin) been introduced. 

Hares, partridges (Caccabis chukar)^ 
and francolin (^F, ffulgaris) are plen- 
tiful in some parts. The latter most 
frequent the neighbourhood of Papho, 
Khrysokhou, Kormakiti and the Kar- 
pas. In the winter season woodcock 
occur in some abundance, and Tvild 
duck, snipe, and various waders fre- 
quent the marshes near Famagusta, 
Lamaka, Limassol and Kouklia; but 
their quantity is variable, and depends 
upon the severity of the winter. The 
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best time fbr snipe is from the be- 
ginning of January [to March. The 
only large game is the moufSon, which 
exists in the almost inaccessible wilds 
to the N.W. of Troodos^ bnt is very 
seldom seen. Several have been shot 
by Europeans since the occupation.f 
The moufflon of Cyprus is a distinct 
species from that of Corsica, and has 
iNsen named Onis ejfpriuB, No fishing 
whatsoeyer is to be had, the rivers 
becoming dry in summer. 

There is a pack of harriers at 
Nikosia, which hunt twice a week 
during the winter, and affi>rd very 
fair sport Polo is also much played 
during the season, and there are Spring 
Race Meetings at Nikosia, Lamaka, 
and Lunassol. 

OypmSy in Turkish Kvbru, the most 
eastern island of the Mediterranean, 
is 40 m. frx>m its north-westernmost 
ci^, Kormakiti, to Cape' Anamur in 
Karamania; 60 fi^m its N.E. cape, 
St Andreas, to Lattakia in Syria; 
295 from its western point. Cape 
Epiphanio, or Amauti, to Cape Xbcto 
in Crete. From Laroaka to Beyrout, 
107 m. ; to the Suez Canal, 234 m. ; 
to Alexandria, 234 m. ; to S<»nderoon, 
170 m. ; to the Dardanelles, 650 m. ; 
and to Malta, 960 m. 

Its position is thus central and com- 
manding, and in the hands of England 
it ought to become the key to the 
commercial and military, supremacy of 
the East, to command the Suez Cantd, 
to control the turbulent tribes of Asia 
Minor, and to aid in developing the 
enormous resources of tiiat rich and 
fertile country. 

Hitherto it has been little visited 
by travellers, owin^ partly to the dif- 
ficulty of communication, and partly 
to the bad reputation which its climate 
has enjoyed ; the former objection no 
longer exists, the latter has been re- 
cognised as greatly exaggerated. The 
enterprise of English merchants, and 
of the natives who may be stimulated 
by their example, no longer repressed 
by cormpt government imd local dis- 
torbances, ought to revive in Cyprus 

f A specimen Is new deposited in fbe Nat 
Hist. Mneeum, S. Kemingtou* 

[Mediterranean.'] 



something like her ancient prosperity 
and make her an important factor in 
the regeneration of Asiatic Turkey. 

Cyprus, seen at a distance from the 
W., has the appearance of two large 
oblong islands running parallel to 
each other : — the two ranges of moun- 
tains which run, the one along the 
northern, the other along the southern 
part of the island. Between lies an 
extensive plain — the.Mesorea — which 
seldom exceeds 400 ft, above the level 
of the sea. These apparent islands 
were real at no very remote geological 
period, the Mesorea being covered by 
the sea, as its abundant beds of late 
Tertiary shells demonstrate. 

The range running along the 
northern shores of the island is that of 
X[yrinia» so called after its principal 
town. It extends from Cape Kor- 
makiti to Cape St. Andreas; its crest 
is beautifully notched, and the sides 
are rather steep. On the northern 
coast the hills slope abruptly towards 
the sea, leaving only a narrow plain 
along the shore. The'highest summit 
of this range is the castle-crowned 
crag of Bi^aiwdo (3135 ft.), and the 
most remarkable as to shape) is Pente- 
daelylon (2405 ft.), an inaccessible 
ridge which resembles a hand with 
the fingers open-^whence it takes its 
name. 

The other range is called Troddos 
or Olffmpus; it is situated in the S.W. 
part of the island, and is far higher 
than that just described. Its highest 
peaks are TroOdas (6406 ft.), Papoutsa 
(5124 ft.) and Makhera (4674 ft). In 
an eastern prolongation of this range 
is Mt. Bania Oroee^ better known as 
Stavrovouni (2260 ft.), on which is said 
to have stood a temple of Jupiter. It 
is so called from the tradition that the 
Empress Helena caused a chapel to 
be built here, and placed in it a piece 
of the true C^ross* 

The extreme length of Cyprus, from 
Cape Epiphanio to C^pe St Andreas, 
is 140 m. The extreme breadth, from 
Cape Kormakiti to the shores of 
Akroteri, 60 m. From the north- 
eastern comer of the Island a narrow 
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strip of land, called the]* Rarpas, 
stretches out into the sea in an easterly- 
direction; it is 47 m. long and its 
ayerage breadth 6 m. The whole 
area of the island is 3970 sq. m., eqnal 
to about 2^ million acres; and its 
circumference is 400 m. 

Cyprus does not contain a single 
river, properly so called ; the torrents 
which figure as such on the map are 
dry in summer, or show only a few 
pools here and there. The largest 
of them is the Fedias, which rises in 
Mt. Makhera, passes Nikosia, and de- 
bouches near Salamis, N. of Fama- 
gusta. 

In early times the hills of Cyprus 
were densely wooded, but the great 
demands made on the forests in ancient 
times for smelting the ores, for which 
the island was famous, and from the 
time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Venetians for shipbuilding, were 
the main causes of their destruction. 
Large demands were also made on 
the resources of the forests for all 
purposes by Egypt; and during the 
300 years of Turkish rule they were 
utterly neglected. Now the principal 
forests are restricted to the southern 
range of mountains, and the best 
growth is only to be found in the 
more inaccessible regions. The sides 
of Mount Troodos are still clothed 
with splendid timber, which adds 
to the beauty and salubrity of the 
summer encampment of the troops, 
which has been established within 
a few hundred feet of the summit. 
The most important trees are the 
CypreaSt the PinuB maritima and 
Pinus larieio, the Cedar, the Juniper^ 
the Odkt of which a yariety called 
Quercus anifoHa is said to be peculiar 
to Cyprus, the Carovb and the OUw. 
The EiKxdyptus, which has been 
planted since the occupation, has been 
only partially snccessral, though some 
species thrive better than others. 

Water is plentiful below the surface 
in the valleys and plains, but except 
during winter there are few running 
streams. The usual methods for 
bringing it to the surface are by 



means of Norias or water-wheels of a 
very primitive and clumsy descrip- 
tion, worked by mules or donkeys, 
and irrigating about 2 acres; and 
by chains of wells at about 10 yds. 
distance from each other, and con- 
nected by a tunnel at the bottom. 
These wells either collect small quan- 
tities, and by their numbers form a 
stream, or else tap some underground 
channel and bring it to the surface. 
This method supplies the three prin- 
cipal towns of Nikosia, Lamaka and 
Limassol with plentiful supplies of 
pure water. The two former have 
been put into good repair, and the 
last entirely constructed since the oc- 
cupation. There are several springs 
in the northern range, the largest of 
which — that of Kythrea, yields over 
S million gals, per day — and puts in 
motion 27 mills; there are other 
springs at Lapithos, Karava, Hiero- 
kipos, and Bellapais, besides numerous 
small ones of fair volume in various 
parts of the island. 

Lakes are not numerous, the largest 
are the two salt lakes called Alikae 
('AX(fc^t) of Lamaka and Limassol. 
Both dry up in summer and yield 
an almost unlimited supply of salt. 
The freshwater lake of Famagusta is 
worthy of particular mention. It is 
situated about 3j^ m. fit)m Famagusta. 
It is almost dry in sununer, but when 
full of water, it abounds in eels. 

The extent of land capable of cul- 
tivation is out of all proportion to 
the agricultural population. The total 
area of the island is estimated at 2^ 
millions of acres, of which not more 
than one-half is ever cultivated, and 
most of that, owing to the unscientific 
method employed, is <mly cropped 
once in three years. An estate of 
arable land, with means of irrigation 
and a farm-house and garden, is called 
a ChiiUik, of which there are about 
80 of considerable extent, usually 
cultivated by the proprietor. 

The different Greek monasteries 
own a number of QUftUks and large 
quantities of the best land. There is 
also a good deal of valuable property 
held as Vdhouf, t.e. endowments for 
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the Mohammedan mosques, and cha- 
ritable institutions, -which is inalien- 
able. 

The Tillages are almost all alike, 
and are built of sundried-brick in the 
plains and in the mountains of stone, 
cemented with mud; the roofs are 
supported on numerous arches, except 
in the few regions where timber is 
abundant. These arches are a dis- 
tinctive feature of Cypriote architec- 
ture, and are of considerable elegance. 
On them are laid small rafters sup- 
porting reeds or brushwood, on which 
the roof of mud, mixed with chopped 
straw, is laid. This is often a foot 
thick and yery heavy, it has but a 
slight slope, and requires repairing 
and rolling every year before the wet 
season. The better class of houses 
have 2 storeys and porticoes with 
arches, and are plastered with gypsum. 
The floors of the rooms are through- 
out the island constructed of slabs of 
gypsum. More European architecture 
is being gradually introduced into the 
towns. 

The present value of land, in the 
vicinity of towns, and irrigated, is 
about 202. a donum (4 ^donums to an 
acre), and un-irrigated land about lOs. 
a donum. The price of land in the 
towns has greatly risen, and varies 
considerably. 

The principal drawbacks to agri- 
culture are the uncertainty of the 
seasons and the visitations of locusts. 
The latter are said to have been 
almost exterminated by the ingenious 
system of screens and traps invented 
by the Ohev. R. Mattel. 

The principal productions of the 
island are wheat, barley, cotton, wine 
and raisins, olive oil, caroubs, silk, 
salt, sponges, and leather. 

Wheat and Barley are grown in very 
large quantities in the great plain of 
the Mesorea, and to a considerable 
extent in the Fapho and Limassol 
districts. A large proportion is con- 
sumed in the green state as ** forage.** 
Irrigation being unknown in the 
Mesorea, the crop is a very uncertain 
one; but the loam and white marl 
soils appear to be extraordinarily fer- 



tile, and give good returns except in 
seasons of drought. The harvest is 
generally over early in June. The 
barley is of very fine quality and is 
chiefly consumed upon the island ; 
but much of the wheat is exported. 

Cotton is cultivated chiefly in the 
eastern part of the Mesorea. The 
exportation in 1886 was to the value 
of 31,8952., and almost the whole of it 
consisted of the raw product. Much 
of it, like the wine, and indeed other 
articles of export, goes to France. 
Two kinds are cultivated — the in- 
digenous and the American ; the latter 
fetching as much as 65 fhincs the 50 
kilos. The cotton harvest is in the 
autumn, and the cultivator calculates 
on gathering it before the onset of the 
rains. In the time of the Venetian 
occupation 30,000 bales were exported 
annually, and the cultivation increased 
so largely that cereals were scarcely 
considered worth growing. Hitherto 
the system of collecting the tithe 
before harvesting has much hampered 
the peasant, but in the future the 
cultivation should prove both large 
and remunerative. 

Wine. The vine is the most im- 
portant plant in Cyprus, and its culti- 
vation is capable of almost unlimited 
extension. There are few parts of the 
island where it could not be advan- 
tageously cultivated. In the moun- 
tains especially, grapes of magnificent 
quality are produced, and. large tracts 
of waste land are being annually 
planted. t The tithe on grapes is now 
happily abolished. 

There are two kinds of wine made 
by the natives. Mavro, or black wine, 
and Commandaria, The black wine is 
usually coarse and rough in flavour, 
but some of the better quality, when 
drunk with water, is tolerable. The 
Commandaria, a very sweet, luscious 
wine, much appreciated in the Levant, 
is made with more care, and with 
selected grapes. Both kinds usually 

f The Madeira * Malmsey ' vines were origi- 
nally brought from Oypma, Crete, and perhaps 
Ohio, and were replanted from the same somoe 
after their destmction bydioease some years ago. 
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taste strongly of the tar which is 
used to coat the jars and skins in 
which it is , stored and transported. 
The best wines are made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leyka, Kalokhorio, 
Omodos and Pera. A good system of 
** wine-roads " has been constructed in 
the Limassol district and the cultiva- 
tion largely encouraged by the English, 
who haye also initiated improyements 
in the present barbarous methods of 
manufacture and treatment. An 
English firm has commenced opera- 
tions in wine-makinff on a considerable 
scale at Mandria, with eyery prospect of 
success. Mastic is much drunk by the 
natives. Kaisins are largely exported, 
but are so carelessly made that they 
have not the ycdue which the excellent 
quality of the gcfipes might produce. 

Olive trees are plentiful in some 
parts, and bear well, but the oil is 
badly made, and consequently of little 
value. Some of the trees in the 
neighbourhood of Anoyira are pro- 
bably as old as any in the world. 

Caronb trees (Oratom'a nUqwi\ 
which supply the locust-bean, are 
indigenous, and form a valuable source 
of profit. As an article of export the 
beaiis rank next to wine, nearly 
40,0002. worth leaving the island 
annually. They are largely used in 
the manufacture of "Thorley's Food 
for Cattle." The wild trees are grafted, 
and bear fruit in about 5 years. The 
tree is especially valuable from the 
facility with which it grows in dry, 
barren, rocky ground. 

Rtiv. Cyprus produced formerly 
between 70,000 and 80,000 lbs. of silk 
per annum, but now the produce is 
very much smaller. It is chiefly ex- 
ported in the cocoon. Of late the 
industry has been encouraged, and 
with improved methods and the recent 
introduction of Japanese and other 
varieties it should do well. ^ The 
natives have a custom of putting a 
playing-card, generally the King, with 
the eggs when hatching, to avert the 
**evil eye ;** and of hanging a hen*s 
egg in the room when the worms are 



spinning, in order that their cocoons 
may emulate it in size 1 The silk is 
of coarse quality and badly mana* 
factured, but the native weavers of 
Nikosia make textures of peculiar 
qualities not to be found elsewhere. 

Salt. The salt-lakes of Lamaka 
and Limassol are capable of producing 
an almost unlimited supply of salt. 
The revenue derived from this source 
by the Sultan was about 17,360Z. per 
annum. Since the occupation only 
the amount required to hand over to 
the Sultan in satisfaction of this claim 
and for Island use has been rais^ as 
the salt being prohibited in Turkish 
ports, no market can be found for it. 

Sponges. The coast of Cyprus has 
acquired a great reputation for sponges, 
and every year considerable numbers 
of small craft visit the grounds, coming 
from all parts of the Greek Archi- 
pelago. Many of them are even sent 
from Athens. The license of those 
fitted with diving apparatus is costly — 
25/. Those working with divers alone 
pay 9/., and those with dredge rakes 
32. 105. There is no doubt that with 
the single Revenue cutter owned by 
the British Government a large number 
of the vessels escape the tax. 

Leather is largely manufactured on 
the island; the high boots invariably 
worn by the peasantry being a home 
product. The weight of these articles 
IS almost inconceivable, the soles being 
covered with a series of iron plates in 
order to resist the sharp rocks which 
form so marked a feature of the 
country. Little or no leather appears 
to be exported. 

An important source of wealth in 
ancient times was in the copper mines, 
which yielded a larger quantity and 
finer quality than any known to the 
ancients. It was from its prevalence 
in this island that the name of the 
metal XoKkSs Kimpios — Ms CypHwm 
—QSLme to be shortened into Cuprum^ 
and Anglicised into 'copper.' The 
principal mines were at Tamassus, 
Amathus, Soli, Curium, and near the 
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promontory of Krommyon. Oopper 
mining and the manufacture of swords, 
armour and other articles in bronse, 
formed the staple trade of Cyjpms 
from the heroic ages down to the time 
of the Romans. That the quality of 
the armour was highly prized in Ho- 
mer's time, is evident nom his account 
of the present made by Cinyras to 
Agamemnon. Alexander the Great 
had a Cyprus sword given him by 
the King of Kitium ; and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, when besieging Rhodes, 
got two suits of armour from Cyprus, 
which the maker is said to have tested 
by exposing them at 20 paces to darts 
shot from an engine. In 1886 the 
Cyprus Copper Company commenced 
tiie working of a mine near PoU-tis- 
Chrysochou, and spent a laree sum 
upon the venture, which had, how- 
ever, ultimately to be abandoned. 
During the process of sinking the 
shaft the remains of ancient workings 
were found at a depth of over 100 ^. 
In many places in the neighbourhood 
heaps of slag may be seen, which 
probably owe their existence to Phoe- 
nician hands. 

Gypsum is roughly made throughout 
the island, and at Lamaka is a recently- 
established Englidi factory, where the 
finest quality is made. 

History. Cyprus is in all proba- 
bility the ChUUm or KitUm of the 
Bible, mentioned in Gen. x. 4, as a son 
of Javan, or rather a nation descended 
from Javan. Balaam, in his remark- 
able prophecy (Num. xxiv. 24), speaks 
of ships of Cfhittim afflicting Assyria; 
and in Is. xxiii. 1, 12, Chittim is 
represaited as the resort of the fleets 
of Tyre, whence, according to Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 6), they brought cedar or box- 
wood which they inlaid with ivory for 
the decks of their vessels. Josephus 
considers Cyprns to be the original 
seat of the Chittim, which is a plural 
form, and consequently denotes a 
people. A proof of this identification 
18 found in the name of the principal 
town of Cyprus, Oitium, From Era- 
tosthenes we learn that the Phoeni- 
cians established settlements in the 



island about b.c. 1045. Kitium was 
unquestionably a Phoenician town, 
and the name, as it appears in Phoe- 
nician inscriptions, exactly agrees 
with the Hebrew. From the town the 
name extended to the whole island, 
which was occupied in parts by Phoe- 
nician colonies, and remained subject 
to T;^re till about B.O. 720. 

mth the decay of Tyrian power 
Cyprus began to be occupied by 
colonies from Greece. The aboriginals 
too were doubtless a Greek-speaking 
people who had passed southwards to 
Gilicia, and thence to the island. 
Henceforth the island had a mixed 
population, of which we find many 
evidences in its history and antiquities. 

Cyprus was known to the ancients 
under, the various names of Akaman- 
tis,. Kerastis, Makaria, iBrosa, Ama- 
thusia, Paphos and Salamis. It was 
called K6vpos by the Greeks, from the 
shrub K&iFpos with which the island 
formerly abounded ; this plant is the 
henM, of the Levant— Xatosonta tner- 
fiiif — ^used by Turkish women to dye 
the nails and hair of a bright orange 
colour. According to Herodotus, it 
was originally colonised by three dif- 
ferent nations, Greeks, Libyans and 
Phoenicians ; who each founded cities 
on its coasts for the purposes of com- 
merce. It contained nine prind- 
palities, the most celebrated of which 
were Salamis, Kitium, Soli and 
Amathns. In b.c. 707 tribute was 
paid by most of these kinglets to 
Sargon, king of Assyria, and, later, 
to Esarhaddon; but about B.C. 5.50 
the island was rendered tributary by 
Amasis, king of Egypt, and, on the 
overthrow of that kingdom by Cam- 
byses, passed under the dominion of 
the Persians, who, however, permitted 
it still to be governed by its native 
princes. The inhabitants made se- 
veral attempts to shake off the Per- 
sian yoke; but, though supported by 
the Greeks, they always failed, prin- 
cipally owing to the jealousy which 
existea between the different chief- 
tains. When Alexander undertook the 
siege of Tyre, the Cypriotes, of their 
own accord, offered him their assist- 
ance, and id&erwards became subject 
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to the Macedonian empire, bnt con- 
tinued to maintain their own form of 
government, and other important pri- 
yileges, till Ptolemy Lagus made the 
island a proylnce of his kingdom of 
Egypt. 

Cyprus is stated, by heathen my- 
thologists, to haye been the birth- 
place and favourite abode of Venus 
{'A^podirri), -who was believed to have 
sprune from the £oam of the sea 
QAippis) off Paphos. A fair, called 
Karcuc\v(rf4.65 (deluge), is annually held 
at each seaport, 50 days after the 
Greek Easter, which, there is every 
reason to beUeve, derives its origin 
from the custom mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (L 109) and other Greek authors. 
Tradition states it to be the anni- 
versary of the birth of Venus ; and 
the inhabitants still flock from »\l 
parts of the island to attend it. No 
Cypriote would on that date dispense 
with going on the water in boats. 
This festival was in ancient times pro- 
verbial for its lascivious rites; and 
even now peasant girls suppose that 
their presence at the fair facilitates 
their marriage, as formerly it was the 
custom for young men to come from 
distant parts in order to select wives 
from among the females attending. 

It appears also that the fine arts, 
and especially sculpture, were greatly 
cultivated in the island. In literature 
it occupied no mean place, having pro- 
duced one of the celebrated epic poems 
of antiquity, the 'Kypria.' Solon 
also resided in Cyprus for some time. 

After the fall of the Ptolemies, Cy- 
prus passed into the hands of the 
Romans. It formed part of the pro- 
vince of Cicilia when Cicero was 
appointed Proconsul of that province 
in ujQ, 51. Subsequently, in 365, it 
fell to the share of the Eastern Em- 
perors. In 648 the Arabs under 
Caliph Othman invaded the island 
and held it for two years. Again, in 
the Caliphate of Haroun-er-RiBischid, 
the Saracens gained it, and held it from 
802-964. It fell once more under the 
government of Byzantium till a.d. 
1191, when Richard Cceur de Lion, to 
avenge the insults offered to his fiancee 
Berengaria, and to some Princesses of 



his fkmily, who had put in from 
stress of weather to Limassol on their 
way to the Holy Land, attacked and 
devastated the island, deposed the 
usurping Duke Isaac Comnenos, and 
himself assumed the title of King of 
Cyprus. 

Two years after its capture, having 
first sold the island to the Knights 
Templars, who fiuled to pay the stipu- 
lated price and abused their power, 
Richard made it over to Guy de 
Lusignan — a rich compensation, as 
GiblK>n observes, for the loss of Jeru- 
salem, which this prince then ceded 
to Henry Count of Champagne. The 
island continued to be governed by 
kings of the Lusi^an family, several 
of whom bore a distinguished part in 
the wars in Palestine, carried; on for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of the Saracens. 

The bad government and internal 
dissensions of the later kings having 
weakened their power, they became 
tributary to the sultans of Egypt, 
while Famagusta was taken possession 
of in 1373 by the republic of Genoa. 
Notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
made to expel them, the Genoese held 
it for a space of 90 years, till they lost 
it in the reign of James the Bastard. 
This prince seemed, by his great abili- 
ties, to promise to restore the ancient 
glories of the Lusignan kings, but he 
died after a reign of seven years, 
leaving an infant son, who only 
survived him a few months. The 
government then fell to his widow, 
Catherine Comaro, who, being herself 
a Venetian, took every opportunity 
of encouraging and patronising her 
family, and other Venetian nobles, wbo 
had settled in the island; and at 
length, in a.d. 1485, she formally ab- 
dicated, and made her kingdom over 
to the republic of Venice. Nothing of 
interest occurred during the 80 years 
that the Venetians remained in pos- 
session of Cyprus, till it was taken 
by the Turks in the reign of Sultan 
Selim II., A.D. 1571. Cyprus rose in 
insurrection in 1822, when the revolt 
was quelled with much slaughter, and 
the condition of the island was sreatly 
injured. By the Anglo-Turkisn Con- 
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Tention of 1878 the administration 
was handed over by the Saltan to 
England, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
became the first English governor. 

On his appointment to the command 
of the army in South Africa in 1879, 
Major -General Sir R. Biddalph, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., was appointed High 
Commissioner, and was relieved in 
1886 by Sir Henry Bulwer, G.CJ1I.G. 

The following is the text of the 
Treaty by which Cyprus was assigned 
to the British :— 

<* If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any 
of them, shall be retained by Russia, 
and if any attempt shall be made at 
any future time by Russia to take 
possession of any further territories of 
His Imperial Majesty the Saltan in 
Asia, as fixed by the Definite Treaty 
of Peace, England engages to join His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan in de- 
fending them by force of arms. 

" In return, His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan promises to England to in- 
troduce necessary reforms, to be agreed 
upon later between the two Powers, 
into the government, and for the pro- 
tection, of the Christian and other 
subjects of the Porte in these terri- 
tories ; and in order to enable England 
to make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement. His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan further con- 
sents to assign the Island of Cyprus 
to be occupied and administered by 
England." 

In the annexe to this convention it 
is stipulated " That if Russia restores 
to Turkey, Kars and the other con- 
quests made by her in Armenia during 
tne last war, the Island of Cyprus will 
be evacuated by England, and the 
Convention of the 4th of June, 1878» 
will be at an end." 

The AntiqniUftS of Cyprus are as 
varied as they are numerous. The 
central position of the island ; its fer- 
tility ; Its mines ; its forests — have 
caused it in the coarse of its long 
history to own a more varied sove- 
reignty than probably any other coun- 
try in the world, rhosnicia, Greece, 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Rome ; and in 



later days the Saracens, Byzantines, 
the Normans, Genoese and Venetians 
have all held it and exercised their 
influence over its people and their art 
Against the latter three things have 
militated. First, the fact that the 
Cypriotes have always been, more or 
less, a conquered people; secondly, 
that the material at hand for their 
statuary was of so soft a nature, that 
though the ease with which it was 
worked encouraged quantity in pro- 
duction, it was, from its perishableness, 
strongly against quality; and lastly, 
that the climate of the island, and the 
great heats f to which it is exposed 
induced an indolence and laxity both 
of moral and physical fibre which was 
fatal to all good work. The Cypriote 
statuary has an ap^arance easy to be 
recognised; it is, indeed, almost un- 
mistakable. But it is devoid of style, 
and lacks both action and grace. The 
figure is almost always in repose, and 
almost always draped, the arms in 
contact with the body and the lep^s 
together. The pottery has been dis- 
interred in such vast quantities that 
scarcely a museum in Europe is with- 
out a series of examples, unlike the 
statuary, it has a vast range both in 
material and style. It embraces all 
periods, from the rude incised black 
earth resembling that found at My- 
censd, to the elaborately shaped black 
glaze of late Greek times. The rifling 
of Cypriote tombs has been carried on 
from the earliest periods. Cesnola, 
however, was the first to undertake 
systematic researches. 

He began his explorations in 1866 
in the neighbourhood of Lamaka, 
where he discovered a number of 
tombs, most of them dating from 400 
years before Christ to the beginning 
of the Christian era. He also dis- 
covered the remains of temples of the 
Greek age. In one tomb was found 
a bronze urn, containing about 600 
gold staterrs of Philip and Alexander. 
There were also Phosnician remains. 
He next excavated at Dali the 
ancient Idalium, opening numerous 
Phcsnician tombs. Thence he pro- 

f "Infameu nimlo calore Cypruva," Mart. 
ix.92. 
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oeeded to Athieno, where he laid bare 
the rains of two temples, containing 
nearly a thousand stataes representing 
the best periods of Egyptian art, with 
bas-reliefs and other sculptures of the 
Assyrian, Greek and Roman ages. 
He next went to Salamis, but other 
antiquaries had been there ages be* 
fore him, and little remained. Pro- 
ceeding to Cape Pedalinm, he iden- 
tified the site of Leucolla, and dis- 
covered some curious terra -cotta 
coffins. 

Curium also yielded him some rich 
returns. Since the English occupation 
permission to excavate was unfor- 
tunately granted to several private 
individuals, and much information 
was thereby lost to science. In 1 888 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund was 
started, the excavations being carried 
on under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, head of the Archaeological 
School at Athens. The principal re- 
sult hitherto has been the bringing to 
light of the great temple of Aphrodite 
at Papho, but this is only a commence- 
ment. In course of time there is 
every probability of a thorough and 
exhaustive exploration of the island 
being completed. 

Few remains of classical times are 
to be found above ground in Cyprus, 
but for the medisevalist and student of 
ecclesiology the island offers as rich a 
field as any in the East. The churches 
are chiefly of two classes ; the Byzan- 
tine, of which countless ruined ex- 
amples are to be found throughout 
the country ; and the Gothic, erected 
under the Lusignan dynasty, of which 
some strikingly beautiful instances 
exist in Famagusta and Nikosia. 

a. Lamakfti 

No harbour. Roadstead exposed 
to E. and S., and heavy seas occur 
not infrequently in winter, landing 
at such times being very difficult 
The holding-ground, however, is good, 
and it is very rare for vessels to come 
ashore. Best anchorage some distance 
off shore. 

Vegetables and fhiit abundant and 
cheap, also eggs and poultry. Elnglish 
gold and silver (except the half-crown I 



and fourpenny piece) current, but' 
piastres take the plaOe of pence. 

The BazaoTB are picturesque, though 
greatly spoilt by the abundant impor- 
tation of English and German goods. 

Antiquities may sometimes be ob- 
tained. Fair snipe-shooting in the 
season in marshes at the N. of the 
town. 

The chief town of a district con- 
taining 20,000 inhabitants ; the prin- 
cipal commercial emporium of the 
island, the place and residence of 
the various foreign Consuls, and the 
only town which has a consider- 
able European population. The old 
town, situated about half a mile 
from the sea, is properly known as 
Labnaka (Turkish, Touzla), the newer 
portion along the sea-shore as La 
ScALA or Marina. In the former 
are three orthodox churches, to one 
of which is attached the residence of 
the Bishop of Kitium ; a handsome 
Boman Catholic church and adjoining 
convent, served by Franciscans under 
the Patriarchal See of Jerusalem, and 
a mosque. Between the two towns 
lies the church, convent and school of 
the sisters of St Joseph. In Scala 
are two mosques, and a small Turkish 
fort, now used as a prison and police 
barrack. 

Beyond the well-stocked ba2aar is 
the Greek Church of St. Lazarus. In 
a vault beneath the altar is shown the 
cenotaph of the saint. After his 
resurrection the Jews are said to have 
driven him from Joppa; his boat 
drifted to Lamaka, where he became 
bishop and died. His body is interred 
at Marseilles. Other accounts say 
that he was not buried at Marseilles, 
but simply passed through it on his 
way to the north of France, where he 
was buried. Adjoining the church is 
a little gtaveyard, in which are Eng- 
lish graves, with inscriptions dating 
from 168.5. 

To the N. is the quarantine 
station, between which and the town 
the new custom house and public 
offices have been built Other visible 
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resalts of the English occupation are 
the abattoir, the hospital, and two Iron 
screw-jnle piers. 

There can be no doubt that Lar- 
naka occupies the site of Kitium, the 
child and rival of Phoenician Tyre, 
and the birthplace of Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoics. As early as 
the days of the Assyrian Siurgon 
(b.c. 707), it had its own kings ; and 
about B.C. 448 was strong enough to 
resist the fleet of the Athenian Cimon. 

The whole neighbourhood, which is 
flat and arid, is one vast cemetery 
(X(£^va| = a cqfin). To the N., under 
a hill called Bambotdaj are the remains 
of the old harbour, with the ruins 
of ancient buildings of large, well- 
squared stones, many of which lie 
embedded peU-mdl in the soil, as 
though dislodged by an -earthquake. 
In the ancient fosse, which can be 
traced ibr some distance between 
Lamaka and the Marina, is a remark- 
able Phosnician monument, known as 
the Agia Phaneromenef a rude dolmen, 
shaped partly out of the living rock 
oyer a tomb or well, the roof K>rmed 
of a stone of gigantic size. From this 
point southward to the ^It Lake the 
soil is honey-combed by the exca- 
vations of M. di Cesnola and others, 
which have yielded coarse pottery, 
terra<<sotta figurines, and coins in 
immense numbers. In the more per- 
fect tombs gold and silver ornaments, 
iridescent glass, and mirrors of metal 
were freely found. 

The name of Kitium is still pre* 
served in the modem village of Kiti, 
near the cape of the same name, about 
6 m. from Lamaka, celebrated for its 
gardens (perivolia). Here are the 
ruins of a castle, or fortified country 
house, built by the Lusignans, and 
called the Chateau de Qu&f and near 
the coast the remains of a Venetian 
watch-tower. 

The Greek Church of the Blessed 
Virgin at KiH is well worthy of a 
visit, as one of the best examples of 
the Byzantine churches in Cypras. 
It is a large building, with three aisles, 
two centr^ domes and teraiinal apses. 
To the S. aisle, a large side aisle, now 



used as a school, was added in the 
Grothic period. The central dome 
has a. fresco of .our. Lord in the act of 
blessing,, and the central apse has a 
curious mosaic. of the Theotokos, in 
a blue dress standing between two 
angel^, swinging censers in the early 
Byzantine manner. It has a fine 
semicircle of white m^irble steps, with 
an uppelr bench for the presbyters. 
The iconostasis is magnificently deco- 
rated with rich gilded carving and 
sacred pictures. A picture of the 
archangel Michael, on the screen in 
the southern aisle, is a really fine work 
of art 

One of the most interesting objects 
near Lamaka is the Hala Sult&n 
Tekke ; in the eyes of the Moham- 
medan world one of the most sacred of 
all spots next to Mecca. The mosque 
contains the tomb of Mohammed's 
nurse Halima, and seen across the 
Salt-lake, on the west edge of which 
it stands, it has a singularly pictur- 
esque appearance. Admission is per- 
mitted. It would appear that a large 
monolith of some pre-existing structure 
has been used in the constraction of 
the tomb. 



TODB OF CtFRUS, 8TABTIKQ FBOM 

Labnaka. 

(The time given is that recmired for 
a laden maU to i/raveL) 

Labnaka to Hrs. 

Mount Santa Croce • . . . 5 

Moni . . • 5 

LiMASSOL 4 

To Platris, 36 miles; to Troodos, 
40 miles. 

Episkopi 1} 

Pissouri 4 

Kuklia 3 

Papho . 3 

Khrysaorghiatissa .... 5 

Kykko 4 

To Troodos, 4 ; Troodos to Levka, 3 

Levka 3 

Morphou 4 

St. Pantelemon 3 

Kyrenia 6 
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Hn. 
2 



To Bellapais, 1) ; to Hilarion 

NiKOSIA 4 

K^rthrea 3 

Trikomo 7 

To Kantara 3 

Famagusta 4 

Larnaka 6 

b. The usual road from TArnftVa to 
Limassol leads along the coast, but it 
is devoid of interest. It is passable 
by a carriage, but the traveller had 
better not try the experiment. The 
more interesting route is via ^ia 
Varv^ra, Tochni, and Moni. The 
first night may be spent at the 
monastery (Agia Varvira), and the 
celebrated ''Stayrovouni" (Xt Santa 
Oroce) ascended next morning at 
sunrise. The yiew is magnificent; 
eyen the peaks of the Lebanon can be 
discerned in dear weather. On the 
summit is a quaint Greek monastery 
or hermitage, built by St, Helena on 
her return from Jerusalem. She is 
said to have deposited in it a piece of 
the true cross, as well as the cross of 
the penitent thief. The former relic 
is now shown at the church of Pano- 
Leykara, about 3 hrs. distant. The 
monastery was formerly used as a 
penitentiary for the punishment of 
priests of the Greek Church. The 
path from the monastery leads past 
Tochni, and 2 m. further joins the 
carriage -road to Limassol. From 
hence it is nearly 12 m. to 

e. Amathos, also called PoZjbo 
IAmiuo9y is on the coast, 6 hrs. from 
Santa Croce and 12 from Larnaca. It 
is wholly desolate,, and only a few 
ruined walls mark the site of the 
ancient city. On Uie top of the hill, 
de Vogu^ found two large stone jars, 
one of iqrhich was removed to the 
Louyre, and .the other broken to pieces. 
The remnants may still be seen. In 
the side of the rocky hill on which it 
is situated* a;^ great numbers of rock- 
cut tombs, and di Cesnola excavated 
sepulchres at a depth of 40 ft., in which 
many valuable antiquities were found. 



Amathua was possibly an early Phosiii* 
cian settlement, devoted to the worship 
of Malika, the Tyrian Hercules. It was 
henee that Agamemnon drove Ginyras 
on acooont of his breach of faith ; and 
it is said that he colonized it with a 
body of his followers when returning 
from Troy. In B. o. 332, Androcles, 
king of Amathtts, was present in the 
Cypriote fleet which supported Alex- 
ander in the siege of Tyre. Under 
the Ptolemies, the city lost its import* 
ance. It was finally destroyed by 
Richard I. of England in revenge for 
the perfidy of the Duke of Cyprus. 

d. Li]naiSoI(AtfiYy0'(rbf), 1^ hrs., where 
the Turks, on taking the island, first 
landed in 1570, is about 1| m. in 
length and situated in a position on 
the sea-shore similar to that of 
Larnaka. An iron pier has been con- 
stmcted for embarking and disem- 
barking. A new hcndk and custom 
house have been built Water is laid 
on through the town by iron pipes. 

The principal trade is the shipment 
of wine and spirit to Egypt, Turkey 
and France ; raisins and caroubs are 
sent in laroe quantities to England, 
France and Russia. The place is 
thriving, and will evidently become 
one of Sie most important commercial 
ports of the island. Its healthy cli 
mate and its vicimty to the summer 
station of Mount Troodos ought to 
make it the principal place as a winter 
residence for visitors. The English 
troops are quartered on the low hills 
near Polemidia, 3 m. from the town, 
and a good road leads from Limassol 
to the oamp, and thence to the 
mountains. 

The roadstead is somewhat better 
than that of Larnaka, has excellent 
holding ground, and ships with ade- 
quate tackle ride at anchor at all 
seasons in safety. Landing is easily 
efifected at the iron pier except during 
a storm. 

There is little of interest in the 
town. There is an old eaitOs of the 
time ^of the Lnsignans, now used as 
a prison. Here Richard CcBur de 
Lion was married to Berengaria, 1191. 
The principal Greek Church has a 
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finely carved ioonostasis ; and the 
gardens in the vicinity of the town 
are rich in fruit and vegetablefl. 

A day's excursion should be made 
to the Akrotiri peninsula. Keeping 
the track nearest the sea the Great 
Salt-lake is reached 3 m. after leav- 
ing die town. There is no doubt that 
this once formed a most extensive 
harbour, not only for the mediieval 
town of Limassol, but also for the 
Greek and Phoenician cities with which 
the peninsula was once covered. There 
is no part of Cyprus which has so 
large and continuous an area, so thickly 
strewn with fragments of pottery as 
the now utterly deserted country 
beyond the lake. Keeping the lake 
to the rt. the traveller shoiSd visit the 
Latin Monastery of Ayios Nikolaos. 
3 m. beyond, at C. Gata, is a light- 
house, firom which a splendid view of 
Limassol and the bay can be obtained. 
From here a guide can be probably 

got to FraneomatriSt an interesting 
hcenician site, where are two Nor* 
xnan rock-hewn chambers side by 
side, the roof of one of which has 
fallen in. This site is about 2 m. 
N.W. of the lighthouse. A little 
further to the W. are the ruins of 
" Kataljf mata," and still nearer C. Zev- 
gari lie the broken columns and ^ape- 
less stone heaps of Kurias. The re- 
mains of yet another city can be made 
out on the coast about equidistant 
from these two, and the difif-face is 
in many places honeycombed with 
rock-cut tombs and old quarry work- 
ings. 

Before leaving Limassol the traveller 
should visit Mount Troddos, the 
summer camp of the troops from June 
to September. The military road will 
enable him to reach Platris in one 
day, and ascend the mountain and 
return the next. The scenery is mag- 
nificent, and the ancient forest, thou^ 
much injured by the inhabitants, still 
contains some splendid timber. A 
good mule track leads from Platris 
through the camp to the summit of 
the mountain. 

Leaving Limassol for Papho, the 
road leads through a fertile plain well 



watered and dotted with groves of 
oUve and caroub trees. In about 1^ 
hrs. we reach the picturesque village 
of CoLOssiy where is a castle keep, 
said to have been built by the Knights 
Templars and ceded to the Knights 
of Rhodes, who gave it this name 
in memory of the Colossus. The en- 
trance is on & side, by a steep slope 
which recdved the drawbridge. The 
basement, probably originally used by 
the attendants, is now a granary. A 
spiral stair in S.E. comer leads to the 
first floor, where the fine fireplaces 
with fleurs-de-lys on the jamb should 
be noticed. A cross wall parallel with 
the entrance side divides the floor 
into two rooms, which in their turn 
appear to have been divided into two 
stories, judging from the marks of 
beams at the spring of the arch. The 
summit of the tower commands a fine 
view; and on the exterior — on the 
E. wall — are the arms of the Knights 
Templars and Knights of St. John. 
Close to this keep is a small but inter- 
esting church, now disused, dedicated 
to St Eustachius, of whom an eques- 
trian figure is painted in fresco on the 
N. wall. It is of very small dimen- 
sions, but situated as it is, on the edge 
of a rock, it is most picturesque. 

About i m. beyond, on 1. side of 
road to Episkopi, is the partly ruined 
and disused Ch, of 8t, OeMraet a small 
but admirably proportioned building, 
with a single aisle ending in an apse, 
and with the stone roof of the nave 
supported by pointed arches ; remains 
of ancient fres^s, including one of the 
Empress Helena, are found on the 
walls. 

6. Spiskopi, 1} hrs. from Limassol, 
close to the ancient Curiwn, one of 
the 9 kingdoms, is a very pretty 
Turkish village, situated on the river 
Lyeost which takes its rise in the 
Troodos range. Owing to the abund- 
ance of water in the neighbourhood, 
trees of all sorts flourish well; and 
this advantage, added to its pictur- 
esque situation, renders it a delight- 
ful resort. 

Cwrium was built on the top of a.flat- 
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topped hill, some 300 ft. above the sea, 
and almost inaccessible on three sides. 
Thousands of rock-tombs are hewn 
in the sides and ronnd the base of 
the cliff. The little dales near the 
site are also filled with tombs at a 
depth of item 10 to 20 ft. below the 
surface. The city appears to have 
been founded by an Argire colony. 
In the time of Alexander, its king 
sent ships to aid him in the siege of 
Tyre. There are still yisibie the 
ruins of a pretty large town on tiie 
summit of the hill. It had three en- 
trances — one on the S., one on the W., 
and a third on the N. side, near the 
present road to Paphos. The southern 
entrance, a square opening hewn in 
the rock, is 56 ft wide. A flight of 
steps leads up to where the gate was, 
now only marked by the fragment of a 
column. The western entrance foees 
the bay, but no traces of steps or 
road leading to it can now be seen. 
Entering the city Arom the southern 
gateway, and walking a few minutes 
in a N.E. direction, one meets with 
the ruins of a semicircular structure, 
measuring 720 ft. in circumference, 
probably those of a theatre. The area 
of Curium was much greater than that 
of Amathus. Except Nea-Paphos, 
there are few places m Cyprus which 
present on the surfkce of the soil so 
large a quantity of debrU, Here and 
there parts of street pavement are 
visible, marked with tne tracks of 
wheels. In Curium and its neighbour^ 
hood excavations have been largely 
carried on, and it was here that 
Cesnola claimed to have discovered 
his '* Temple Treasure." Hardly a 
tomb, no doubt, remains unrifled^ but 
no systematic exploration of the site 
has ever been attempted. 

A short distance N. of the ruins, 
and a few yards only distant from the 
road, which is here of the roughest de- 
scription, are the remains of the temple 
cfApoUo BjflaieBf so called from the 
old name of the town or grove, Hyle. 
It was 79 ft. long by 32 wide, and 
was adorned by pillars of marble and 
granite. Beneath the pavement di 
Cesnola dug up some figures in 



terra-eotta, and a large jar containing 
an inscription in Greek. In an ad- 
joining ravine he also found a great 
number of fragments of statues in 
stone and marble, which had been 
purposely destroyed. Rising abruptly 
from the sea, not far distant, is 
the promontory spoken of by Strabo, 
whence those who touched the altar 
of Apollo with their hands were pre- 
cipitated. 

f. PissoQii, 4 hrs., situated on the 
summit of a lofty hill, commanding a 
fine view of the surrounding country. 
On the way, a little to the rt. of our 
route, is the Turkish village of Avdim- 
mott, and by the road a milestone 
of Tovin, but it is not worth 
visiting. Inland firom Pissouri, at a 
distance of 6 or 8 m., lies the vil- 
lage of Anoyira, in Uie immediate 
neighbourhood of which faint but 
unmistakable signs of a very con- 
siderable site are traceable. The 
whole country, now as wild as any 
part of the island, must have been 
well inhabited, there being many 
other, though smaller, sites. At 
I>e«M>tikos, ) m. E.S.E. of Leinepi 
Chiftlik, is a curious megalithic 
building of small size, which may 
possibly have been a theatre ; and 
scattered about the country, especially 
in the picturesque valley of the Kos- 
tithes nver, are numbers of the huge 
stone uprights of Roman oil-presses 
(see p. 176). The olive trees are here 
of very large sixe. The next place 
arrived at is 

g. Palna-PaphiM, now called JTttHui 
(3 hrs.), perched on the top of a con- 
spicuous bluff, tiiough in ancient times 
one of the most important places i 
the island, is now a village of small 
size. A day should be spent here to 
examine the antiquities laid bare by 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund, under 
the direction of Mr. Ernest Gardner. 

Paphos is said to have been founded 
by a certain Cinyras, whose descen- 
dants long retained both civil and 
priesUy authority in the city. Their 
wealth was great; and the dignity 
attached to the priestly office was 
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lach tlut the Bomaii Senate, after 
taking the kingdom of Oypmi from 
Ptolemy, oS^reS him in compeniatiOD 
the positioD of high priest. The dty 

vas afterwards ruined, and it» popu- 
lation migrated to Ifea-Paphos, to 
vhicb, ai it would seem, tltej also 
conTeyed many of the building-stones 
of the old city. The former was the 
official residence of the Roman Pro- 
coDsnl, Sergina Fanlua, who was visited 
and eoDverted by St. Paul (Acta liii. 
4-13). In the time of the Lnsiguan 
kings old Faphos bad almost dis- 
appeared. 

Faphot was the flrtt nte chosen for 
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by the Cyprus Explora- 
tion Pond in 1888. As one of the 
two or three great centres of worship 
in the ancient world its remains possess 
the highest interest Of the great 
Temple of Aphrodlts little appeared 
aboTe ground, on the commencement 
of the wrai, but the two or three 
astonishing megaliths al the S.W. 
corner, the remainder being deeply 
buried and havina numerous honses 
built above it. This temple is known 
to he of Phtenician construction, 
though dedicated to an originally 
Don - Phonician goddess, no trace 
whalcTer of any building of the 
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nature and' shape of a Greek temple 
was found. In Roman times it was 
twice much injured by an earthquake ; 
once in the early part of the Ist cent., 
and iwun towards the close of the 
■econd, but on each occasion it was 
restored with great magniflcenee, and 
in the main in conformation with the 
original design. In the Second Book 
of Kings we have a tolerably Ml 
account of Solomon's Temple at Jeru- 
salem — which may pTacti<^y be con- 
udered as a Pbosniciau temple, and 
the resemblance between it and the 
Psphian building as broaght to light 
by the rec 



striking. The main features are a 
series of arcades and large outer 
courts, with a lofty central chamber 
of small dimensions Qanked by lower 
ones. Boman coins exist, giving a 
view of the Papho temple. They 
show this tall central chamber with 
lower chambers or portions on each 
side, and a court in front enclosed by 
a wall with gates. 

The plan annexed shows that the 
building may be described as consist- 
ing of two parts : (I) an irregnlar 
southern block, detached irom the 
main bmlding and of more ancient 
construction, and (2) the main build- 
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ing itself, quadrangular in outline, 
and composed of various chambers 
and colonnades. 

The South Block, characterised by 
the magnificent stones of the W. wall, 
is the earliest part of which'' any 
traces remain, and is probably the 
original temple, or the tomb of 
Cinyras. It consists of a large hall or 
court, the eastern boundaries of which 
no longer exist. The megaliths of 
the W. wall stand on a basement of 
roagh stones with a carefully pre- 
pared upper bed. Between this court 
and the main building to the north 
are remains of irregular chambers and 
a row of pier bases, which may hare 
formed the western part of a triple 
avenue of columns leading to the court, 
so that if this were the original shrine 
we should have an arrangement similar 
to that shown in a Byblos coin, on 
which is a temple of a like kind with 
a large court containing the sacred 
cone. 

The Kain Building is of later con- 
struction, probably added as the temple 
gained in renown and wealth. Enter- 
ing by the Southern Gate, we find that 
the whole widUi of the site in its 
southern part is occupied by a great 
haU or <toa, 187 feet in length and 
35 in breadth, surrounded by a sort of 
passage or arcade. It is of Roman 
construction. A single row of columns 
adorned the middle of the stoa in its 
long axis and supported its roof. 
Round its walls inside is a broad plat- 
form two feet above the general floor 
level, and from the low wall support- 
ing this platform, a series of small 
corbels project to carry a seat. A 
rather rough mosaic pavement of geo- 
metric pattern formea the floor, which 
was removed during the excavation. 
Beneath it were found several inscrip- 
tions and a very beautiful marble 
head of Eros. North of this, and 
abutting on it, is the Central HcjU, 
also of Soman construction, and with 
a double line of columns which, like 
those of the Stoa, were of the Doric 
order. It was probably roofed, and 
was of much smaller dimensions than 



the southern stoa, from which it was 
most likely entered. Northward it 
opened into the Oreat Court, which 
must have been roofless, and contained, 
no doubt, many of the bronze statues 
whose pedestals were found during the 
excavations to have been thrown pell 
mell — probably in medieval times — 
into a large pit. 

East of the Central Hall and Court 
are the North, CentraX, and South 
Chambers, These are of much earlier 
date, and have walls built of carefully 
squared stones of tolerable size, gene- 
rally laid without mortar. The walls 
are remarkably regular, and those of 
the Central Cliamber nearly perfect in 
outline. These buildings were pos- 
sibly the residence of priests and 
others connected with the service of 
the temple. Between the North and 
Central chamber is what has been con- 
jectured to be the Moslem Entrance, 
The outer part shows two massive 
piers which, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, formed part of the gateway. If 
so, the resemblance to the building 
shown on Cypriote coins is tolerably 
close, for the chambers north and south 
also correspond to the lower buildings 
shown in tiie coins to exist on either 
side of the gateway. 

North of the Great Court is the 
North Stoa, of smaller dimensions 
than the southern, and with no 
columns. Its waUs are partly Roman, 
partly of much earlier date. The 
floor was of a coarse mosaic of no 
interest. Beyond the limits of the 
temple on this side are various de- 
tached fragments of walls and courts, 
all apparently of Roman date. 

The trouvatUes at Papho — where 
250 workmen were employed for a 
period of over three months — were 
considerable. One hundred and fifty 
inscriptions were brought to light, of 
which three or four were in the 
Cypriote syllabary. Two marble 
tablets were found of especial interest t 
one a letter from Antiochus to Ptolemy 
Alexander; the other a list of con- 
tributors to theEluochristion, — doubt- 
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less a f^ast connected with the cere- 
mony of anointing the sacred cone. 
An altar-top recoras the fortification 
of the town at the suggestion of King 
Nikokles (Nikokles conspired with 
Antigonus against Ptolemy in B.C. 
310). But by far the greatest number 
of inscriptions were on the pedestals 
of statues dedicated to the temple in 
Ptolemaic times. The titles both of 
the corporate bodies that dedicated 
them, and of the ofiicials in whose 
honour they were erected, throw much 
light on tiie Constitution of Csrpms 
at that period. Many of these bodies 
seem to haye been military colonies 
established in the island. The officials 
usually bear the title cvyyttf^s rov 
fiofftxivs, often with the addition 
vrpwrnySs, The offices of admiral or 
high priest are sometimes associated 
with that of military governor. Seve- 
ral other officials are mentioned as the 

an officer described as of the j|reat 
library at Alexandria, and an official 
called the ^x^^'"'!^^ ^^ * * chief taster." 
In statuary two objects only were 
found calling for mention : one a late 
archaic marble head of about the 5th 
cent. II.O. ; the other the head of Eros 
already mentioned — a very interest- 
ing child-type, probably Hellenistic. 
The bulk of liie tombs had already 
been rifled, most probably in ancient 
times, and the pottery found in the 
few tombs that were found undis- 
turbed could not be assigned to a date 
earlier than the 5th cent B.C. With 
this, however, were sometimes found 
vases of unmistakable Mycens type, 
showing that the very great age com- 
monly assigned to these latter is to 
some extent erroneous. 

The ancient city covered the slopes 
of the hill on which the temple stood, 
the remains being most apparent on 
the W. and S. In the courtyard of 
Kiamil Effendi, £. of the ch., very 
solid substructures, including a bath- 
chamber, were temporarily uncovered 
in 1888. The place is probably the 
site of the Palace of the Kings and 
High Priests of Paphos. Although a 
tablet was disinterred, recording the 
fortification of the city by Nikokles, 



no trace of walls was found. The 
traveller should not fiiil to see the 
%'iHiKagov riis Piryu^s, or the T<ynd> of 
Aphrodite^ as it is called by Uie natives, 
one of the finest tombs in Cyprus. It 
lies about 600 yards E. of the temple, 
on a hill side facing the sea. It was seen 
by De Vogtt6, who cut from it two Cy- 
priote inscriptions now in the Louvre. 
The tomb runs 34 ft. into the rock, 
and consists of three main halls and 
eight smaller chambers. Nothing was 
found in them ; their contents having 
been long ago removed, as has been 
also the case with most of the tombs 
in the great Necropolis which lies to 
the norUi. 

There are two Ckwrches in Kuklia, 
Agios Luka, and Panagia Chrysopoli- 
tissa, and the ruins of at least six 
others can be made out. In Ag. Luka 
an inscribed pedestal exists at W. end 
(outside), and another in the 8. aisle. 
The altar-stone is formed by a third, 
and a late inscription is built into the 
wall over the screen. Panagia Chryso- 
politissa was restored by the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund in return for digging 
rights on church lands. It used to 
form part of the monastery which in 
late Byzantine times covered the site 
of the Temple of Aphrodite. An in- 
scribed pedestal may be seen built into 
its S.W. angle. 

The edge of the bluff south of the 
great temple is occupied by a Turkish 
Chiftlik, the east side of whose large 
courtyard is formed by a portion of a 
CoitU, said to have been built by 
Hugh III. (1267--84). This, which is 
the only part remaining, is a vaulted 
chamber of large size, wnich is possibly 
a dining-hall, but was more probably 
used for stores. 

About a mile W.S.W. from the 
temple at Kuklia, some 300 yards from 
the sea, and rather more than that 
distance from the Zeropotamo, on its 1. 
bank, is a small site formerly supposed 
to be that of a temple of Aphrodite 
Anadyomene. It is conspicuous by 
the presence of two large upright 
monoliths, 9 ft. 7 in. in height, pierced 
by a vertical hole, concerning which 
the Cypriotes have many superstitions. 
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Stones, beads and bright pieces of glass 
are left in the hole to rid a sufferer 
from fever of his malady, sick diildr^i 
are passed through it, and betrothed 
couples join hands through the opening. 
These two stones, in close proximity 
to each other, were by some supposed 
to form the gateway of a temple of 
great antiquity, and Professor Sayce 
described them as memorials of the 
worship of Bethels or sacred stones 
which the Phcenicians brought with 
them to Cyprus. Three or four only 
were then known, but in 1888 Mr. 
Hogarth and Dr. Guillemard dis- 
covered nearly forty others in the 
neighbourhood of Anoyira, and have 
conclusively shown them to be the 
fulcra of oil or wine presses, most pro- 
bably the work of Roman hands. 

Leaving Kuklia for Etima the road 
passes over a flat plain. Between 
Cape . Zephyros and the promontory 
W. of it IS the site of Strabo's Arwioe, 
of which city hardly a trace remains. 
5 m. from Kuklia is Aschelia, now a 
mere hamlet, but at one time the seat 
of a Commandery dependent on the 
Castle of Hugh de Lusignan at Kuklia. 
In a mined ch. on 1. of road dose to 
the ChiftUk are a tombstone bearing a 
lion and coat of arms, and an altar- 
stone of fine Renaissance work ; but by ' 
far the most interesting mediseval relics 
are in a ch. standing by the side of the 
road on entering the village. Here are 
a magnificently-carved wood pulpit, 
screen, and baldacchino— most pro- 
bably Italian work — ^broi^ht to Ught 
bv the members of the Cyprus Ex- 
ploration Fund in 1888. 

Two miles bevond is Steroahipoa 
(Strabo's lep^Ki^iria, the. Sacred Garden 
of Adonis), a spot whose beauty has 
been much exaggerated by Cesnola. 
The only signs of the site are the 
tombs on a line of hills to the north, 
and the numerous coins and engraved 
gems continually being found by the 
villagers. Near the village is the 
cave and fountain known as the " Baih 
of Aphrodite." The Ch. is worthy of 
inspection, and in its precinct may be 
seen some florid Conntiiian capitals 



and marble shafts which may at one 
time have formed part of the Temple 
of Adonis. Another twenty minutes 
takes the traveller to Ktima. 

Xtima is now the capital of the 
Papho district, and is distant about 
43 miles from Limassol. It is placed 
upon a high cliff some 200 ft above 
the sea, and about a mile distant from 
it and the ancient city of Nea-Paphos. 
This district is the head-quarter of 
the silk industry, and includes some 
of the wildest part of the island. A 
day at least should be spent in ex- 
ploring the site of Nea-Paphos. 

h. HMi-Pttphos (Baffi>). The visitor 
should proceed t^ a path leading from 
N.W. end of Ktima, past a single 
granite shaft erected as a landmark in 
&e middle of the plain, to PdUuKcutro, 
a dump of rocks honeycombed with 
tombs which lies at the head of the 
northern bay. Here are most interest- 
ing arehttecturai tombs, probably of 
the 2nd and Srd centuries B.C., with 
rock-cut Doric columns, triglyphs, &c. 
Hence bear southwards in the Erec- 
tion of the new lighthouse across a 
cemet^y of huge dimensions, the whole 
plain being riddled with rifled tombs. 
Bounding the plain in front a low cliff 
will be noticed, and halfway between 
its eastern termination and the light- 
house a road^fa^y of rock : is seen 
running down into the plain. Mount- 
ing tMs, the visitor enters Nea- 
Paphos by the '* Cemetery Oaie" the 
best preserved in the dty . The sockets 
can still be seen. Following the WaU 
to the N., observe the variation in its 
breadth according to the strength of 
the natural defence. After about 
400 ft. it turns at an acute angle and 
runs S.E., soon becoming no longer 
traceable. The foundations of a tower 
are noticeable at the corner. The 
wall S. of the gate is well worth in- 
spection, showing very perfect sally- 
ports <^ning out beneath the chflT 
which it surmounts. 

From the sate proceed towards the 
lif^hthouse, the N.W. part of the site 
being a mere heap of stcmes which 
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will not repay inspection, and passing 
it on the liai side notice the Koman 
pavement and remains of houses, pro* 
bably of ^e aristocratic quarter, on 
the hill-top beyond. Below the hill to 
L is the Theatre^ a poor building of 
about 120 ft in diameter. Passing 
due £. from here over a tumbled mass 
of ruins for about 100 yards a large 
mound is reached strewn with broken 
granite shafts of 22 inches diameter. 
This bears the name Xapdin-a Ko\6pyts, 
and tradition asserts it to be the site of 
the Temple of Paphian Aphrodite, to 
wliich in late Imperial days most of 
the belongings of the great Kuklia 
temple were transferred. The Amphi- 
ihecUre lies near the shore a little dis- 
tance westward and is, like the theatre, 
of small size. From it the traveller 
had better proceed to the CkuUe at 
the entrance of the harbour. This is 
almost certainly Turkish, although 
perhaps built of the ruins of Lusignan 
buildings. Though of massive con- 
sti-uctiou it is now fast falling to 
decay. It is built upon much older 
foundations, and from its eastern end 
a mole — said to be of Phoenician con- 
struction — runs out towards another 
from the £. to form the harbour, now 
so shallow as to be used for nothing 
but small craft. 

The ruins within the precincts of 
the village should now be visited. 
Enquire for Alexandre's Kopiveiov, 
Just N. of it is a massive Lusignan 
ruin with extensive vaults beneath, 
which is possibly the Laiin Cathedral, 
Cross the road opposite the cafe, and 
turn down a lane leading to the S.E., 
passing a small Turkish Hummam 
with grey granite shafts lying near it, 
and a Lusignan building later con- 
verted into a mosque. A road turning 
to 1., beyond this, will lead to the 
north-eastern comer of the site where 
the city-wall may again be traced 
running down to the sea. Immediately 
outside it is the little ruined Ch. of 
A^a Marina, in which lies a Byzan- 
tine inscribed stele. In the house and 
garden of Hadji lannikos to the south- 
east of this spot are two Lusignan relics, 
one a relief of a warrior in armour 
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cut on a sliced column, the other a 
pedestal with a Greek inscription. 

Outside the wall lies Agios Gfeoraios, 
famous for the great grey monolithic 
shafts close to its southern wall. To 
one of these St. Paul is said to have 
been tied by Sergius Paulus. The 
hole between the columns was dug by 
Cesnola ; the^ are apparently in situ, 
and the remains of a very small temple 
or stoa. In the field near are some 
late fluted shafts, and a very late 
Greek inscription built into the wall 
of a tank at its N.W. comer. 

North-west of this church observe 
the foundations of a very large Oreeh 
Caihedral, and in a yard to the south- 
west a pedestal with the well-known 
inscription ^ciStoic^ ikptr"^. 

This finishes the city site, but the 
traveller should not omit visiting the 
'AA^via Tov *Ein<rK6wov, the ** Bishop's 
Threshing Floor," a mass of rock rising 
from the plain distant f m. in an 
easterly direction. Here there is a 
rock tomb with two Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, as good specimens of the charac- 
ter as exist They have been published 
by De Vogiie and others, and record 
the dedication of the cave to ApoUo 
Hylates. The plain should then be 
crossed N.W. ror another ^ m. to a 
second group of tombs — ^'Hellenica" 
— where are other. Cypriote inscrip- 
tions over tombs of the priests of 
Aphrodite. 

Thence a path leads direct to Ktima, 
about 1 m. distant, from which the 
monastery of St. Neophytus should be 
visited. 

i. XhxyiaorgUatisss, S^hrs. This 
is a large monastery, where the Greek 
monks are very hospitable. The 
scenery here, although we are on the 
" white ground,** is very fine, and the 
view from the monastery itself is of 
magnificent extent. Leaving this, 
we soon enter a rough uncultivated 
country, which, as we progress, afifords 
still finer views, until Ky kko is reached. 
The summits of the mountains are 
for the most part only sparsely covered 
with vegetation, but the slopes and 
valleys are densely wooded with ar- 
butus, various kinds of oak, oleander. 
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myrtle, wild caronb, juniper, and 
other trees. In the spring (the be- 
ginning of April) this part of the 
country is ablaze with flowers— cistus, 
cyclamen, and furze. About a mile 
before reaching Kykko the track 
passes along a narrow crest, whence 
the Tiew down into the Mylikouri 
yalley should be noticed. 

k. Kykkd (4 hrs.), is the largest and 
richest monastery in the island, pos- 
sessing land in Qrprus, at Smyrna, in 
Thessaly and in Caucasia. It was 
founded by Alexius Comnenus, out of 
gratitude for the restoration of his 
daughter to health by a hermit who 
lived at this spot, and was endowed 
with a picture of the Virgin by St. 
Luke, which now hangs on the ico- 
nostasis of the' church in a splendid 
shrine, but the ihce is always con- 
cealed. The monastery has been thrice 
burnt down, but is still an interesting 
pile of buildings. There are two fairs 
held here in the summer (Aug, 27th 
and Sept. 20th) at which several 
thousand persons assemble, but on 
such an occasion it is well to avoid 
the precincts. The monks are hos- 
pitable, and good accommodation for 
the night is to be had, for which a 
contribution to the ** poor-box." is 
expected. There is a very fine bell, a 
contribution from the fiuthful in 
Russia ; it was rolled up from the sea 
near Levka, with much difficulty, in a 
barrel. A walk of an hour over very 
rough ground, guided by a shepherd 
from the monastery, will bring us to a 
group of Cedar trees, few of which now 
exist in the island. They are said to 
be a species peculiar to Cyprus, more 
resembling the AfHcan than the 
Lebanon cedar. They are, no doubt, 
the Chittim wood of Seripture. 

1. From Kykko we may visit Xonnt 
Troddos, if we have not already done 
so from Limassol (4 hrs. by a road 
which wiu take us through some very 
wild and picturesque country), and 
thence go to Levka (4 hrs.), through 
the fine valley of maraihaia, or we 
may continue our journey, vift Kam- 
bos, a much rougher road, to 



m. Levka (4 hrs.). An important 
village, well watered by perennial 
streams from Mount Troddos, charm- 
ingly bowered in mulberry trees, and 
abounding in nightingales. The land 
in this neighbourhood is very rich, and 
lemons, oranges and pomegranates are 
grown in great abundance. A great 
deal of wine is produced. The grapes 
are often seen growing in apparently 
inaccessible places, and it is said that 
lives are sometimes lost in gathering 
them, and in tilling the land. 

We are now leaving on our left a 
very picturesque district, in which 
were situated several ancient cities of 
importance, and the. principal mines 
from which Cyprus obtained its an- 
cient wealth. A couple of miles N. W. 
of Levka is Boli, where the great Greek 
legislator Solon passed some years. 
The king of Soli was one of the 10 kings 
of Cyprus who sent presents to Esar- 
haddon, and next to Salamis it was 
the most important city in the island. 
Near it were rich copper mines. It 
stood on the left banlk of the winter 
torrent Clarios, and covered the 
northern slope of a low hill. Now 
its only remains are confused ruins 
with rock-hewn tombs in the adjoin- 
ing hills. The remaiils of the theatre 
are visible on the N. face of the main 
hill on which the theatre was built. 

It is probable that a systematic 
search would reveal antiquities of 
creat interest and value at this spot. 
Its port, now called Karavastasi — a 
miserable hamlet where only verr 
rough accommodation can be had — is 
the only one, except Kyrenia, which 
affords shelter for vessels on the N. 
coast, but it is hardly ever made 
use of. 

n. From Levka to Morphon is about 
3 hrs. (Visitors are generally per- 
mitted) to put up at the Konatc.) It 
is the largest village in the island, 
inhabited almost entirely by Greeks. 
We have now entered upon the great 
central plain of the Mesorea, which 
stretches from Morphon to Famagusta, 
and is the great corn-bearing district 
of the island, and, if well watered, 
would rival the E^ptian delta for 
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richness. The remains of the monas- 
tery, close to the Kondk, should be 
visited. The Gh. contains the tomb 
of Agio Mama, and some good carved 
marble in the screen. 

0. From Morphea to Lapithos is an 
easy day's journey, but we may visit 
on oar way the Monastery of St. 
Pantelemon, the residence of the 
Bishop of Kyrenia, at the village of 
Myrtou, where strangers are hospitably 
entertained. It is a fine building 
and picturesquely situated. One of 
the great fairs of the island is held 
here during the summer, Aug. 8th, 
at which many thousand people as- 
semble, and much business and barter- 
ing is carried on. 

3 1 m. E. of the oonvent is a ham- 
let called LamaohiU-Lapithou — so 
named from the number of rock-hewn 
tombs around it A night may be 
passed here, and the journey to 
Lapithoe resumed on the following 
afternoon. On the slope of a conical 
hill, some fifteen minutes' walk from 
Larnaca, there is a bilin^al inscrip- 
tion in Greek and Phoenician (** 'A0fivtf 
(rtiT€iptf," . . .), of the age of the 
Ptolemies, and in its vicinity are the 
ruins of a small temple. In the 
churchyard is another well-known 
inscription on a pedestal (" Kovfi'tipios 
Hovfirivotv "). 

p. Lapiihof (5 hrs. from Morphea) 
was formerly the residence of one of 
the 10 kings and the site of a temple 
of Venus. It is still one of the most 
productive and prosperous villages of 
the island, and the people are particu- 
larly intelligent '^and hospitable. It 
has an abundant supply of water, the 
source of which is worth visiting, as 
the rock out of which it flows has been 
excavated, and found to contain five 
small chambers. Instead of sleeping 
at Lapithos, it would be preferable to 
proceed to 

The convent of Adheropiiti, a mile 
distant, situated on a rock overhang- 
ing the sea, and surrounded on all 
sides by the extensive ruins of the 
ancient city. Lapithos was apparently 



founded by Greek colonists, and in 
Ptolemaic times was one of the four 
capitals of the island. The surface 
ruins which line the coast for about 
2 m. are, however, chiefly Roman. 
To the E. of the convent, a short dis- 
tance beyond the ch. (Agios EvMios), 
are abundant remains of baths, con- 
structed of various kinds of beauti- 
fully coloured marbles. The ch. itself 
is built on the foundations of a Roman 
edifice. In the enclosure surrounding 
it is a venr beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment, whicn must, apparently, have 
been of great extent. Tlie convent 
affords a good room, and its ch. 
containing an interesting body- stone, 
and with a lengthy Gre^ inscription 
on a pedestal near its N. door, should 
be seen. Rude Byzantine columns 
form the cloisters. Note the ancient 
city gate, which coincides with the 
road close to the gate of the convent. 
The outline of the harbour can be 
distinctly made out, and W. of the 
convent may be seen the holes bored 
in the roclu for the hawsers of the 
vessels. 

q. We now proceed along the coast 
to Kyrenia, 7 m. distant On the rt 
of the road, on the top of the hills, 
2386 ft. above the sea, is the castle 
of Dieu eP Amour, now called Saini 
Bariony which should be visited from 
Kyrenia. This town, which is reached 
by an excellent road, has a small and 
safe port, constructed by the English, 
the usual landing-place from Asia 
Minor; but it will only admit sponge 
boats and such small craft. It is 
protected by a large, strong, and 
very curious old fort, enlarged by the 
Lusignans, which is nearly square in 
form, and flanked at each comer by a 
circular tower. It is now used as a 
prison, and can be inspected by ob- 
taining 'permission from the coaimis- 
sioner. The best view is fh>m the 
sea. This fort formed the eastern or 
north-eastern boundary of the ancient 
town, the S.W. comer of which is 
marked by an interesting circular 
building, now used as a sort of store- 
house or magazine. The flat dome of 
this is worthy of inspection. By 
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some this building has been supposed 
to be Roman, bat it is more probably 
of mediffiyal construction. From it a 
wall can be traced runniDg N. to join 
a round tower of much later date, and 
thence towards the sea in the direction 
of the Church. The quarries lying 
to the W. of the town are most 
curious ; fi'om the most ancient times 
the stone has been cut out in square 
blocks, till the cliffs resemble huge 
flights of steps. 

St. narion, the most western of the 
three great medieval castles which 
guarded the northern coast of Cyprus 
— ^the others being Bu£hTento and 
Kantara — ^may be visited in a day's 
excursion from Kyrenia. Like the 
others it is a most remarkable struc- 
ture, perched upon an almost inac- 
cessible peak, and clinging to the 
rocks, as every projection affords 
a precarious foundation. It consists 
of an outer enoetntSf including the only 
piece of ground which is not bare and 
precipitous rock, with a castellated 
wall and round flanking towers. A 
passage in the side of the rock leads 
fi'om this to the main building, which 
consists of numerous chaml^rs and 
halls, including a chapel, from which 
a lovely view is obtained. A steep 
climb, past the huge tank which sup* 
plied the castle with water, brings us 
to the keep on a flat plateau between 
the two precipitous peaks of the 
mountain, on one of which are some 
still more inaccessible building, only 
to be reached by active climbing. 
In spite of its magnificent position, 
it surrendered to Richard Cceur de 
Lion, after a short resistance, in 1191. 
The extent and solidity of the struc- 
ture, which still testify to its original 
importance, are the more wonderful, 
•as It is apparent that the stone used 
•in its construction has been mostly 
brought up from the plains. 

From Kyrenia Bellapau will be 
visited — the well-preserved ruins of a 
perfect Benedictme monastery, and 
one of the most beautiful spots in the 
island. Except that, owing to the 
site, the Ch. is on the south side, the 



usual plan of these buildings has been 
adhered to. Entering by the original 
^teway — which has been much altered 
m later times with a view to fortifica- 
tion — the Church is seen in front. It 
is quite perfect, and has a fine porch 
with bell-cot over the gable of the W. 
wall, and was probably built in early 
Lusignau times by French workmen. 
The interior is peculiarly pleasing. 
The N. door (intended for the monks 
only) leads into the cloisters — three 
sides of which are tolerably perfect. 
Although much of the tracery is gone, 
the richness of the work is apparent, 
especially at the N.W. comer, opposite 
to the Refectory door. Here stands a 
Greco-Roman tareophaguB, a very fine 
example of its period. Lebrun, who 
visited the place in 1683, describes it 
as in the same pontion. The rich 
door of the B^fedbary is ornamented by 
three coats-o»inns. The dimensions 
of this hall are 98 feet by S3 feet, and 
its height about 40 feet Its north wall 
is ornamented by a pulpit, fh>m which 
the monks read at meal-times. On the 
W. wall, about 8 ft. from the ground 
and some 10-15 feet from the S.W. 
comer, is a half obliterated Latin in- 
scription evidently not tn stto and 
bearing date 1485. In any case the 
monastery buildings are much later 
than the Ch. and are 1 5th-eent work. 
Below the Refectory is a fine vaulted 
cinypiy with central octagonal pillars 
carrying the vaulting ribs, llie £. 
side is occupied by a two-storied 
building, of which nothing but the 
shell is now standing. The northern 
of the two lower apartments was 
probably the JCttoft^n, and that next 
to the Ch. the Ckapter-hiovM. The 
upper story consisted of a single room 
— ^&ie Dclrmitory, having a large 
window in the north wall surmounted 
by a rose-window. The western, and 
fourth, side of the court was probably 
fiilled in by the Abbot* s quarters and 
Hospitium, but few traces of these are 
left. The views obtainable fix>m the 
walk ovier the cloister can scarcely be 
excelled in beauty. Northwards the 
snow-capped mountains of Asia Minor 
are clearly discernible, and to the south 
the bold grey cli£fo of the northern 
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range tower above to the height of 
3000 feet. The monastery is em- 
bosomed in greenery even daring the 
summer, and forms a charming picnic 
groaud for the dwellers in the parched 
plains of the Mesorea. On the south 
side of this upper cloister-walk, over 
the middle bay of the north aisle, is a 
small Abbot*8 CeU, provided with a 
window looking into the Ch. The 
Chapel on the north side of the chancel 
has been completely walled up. 

The road from Kyrenia is an excel- 
lent one, and affords beautiful views 
as far as the summit of the low pass. 
Clearing this, the vast plain of the 
Mesorea lies at our feet, with a dark 
spot — Nikosia— in the distance. And 
from here the ride is of the most 
monotonous kind. 

r. Kikosia, in Greek Levoosia, the 
capital of Cyprus, is about 4 hrs/ ride 
from Kyrenia. It contains a popula- 
tion of 11,513 souls, of whom 6397 
are Turks, and 5653 are of the Greek 
Church. The district contains 56,275 
inhabitants. From the time of Con- 
stantine the Great the walls were 9 m. 
in circumference, but when the inva- 
sion of the Turks was expected, the 
Venetians reduced them to 3, and 
erected the present fortifications, leav- 
ing three gates instead of eight. The 
walls are in the form of a perfect circle 
with eleven flanking bastions. The 
old Papho gate has been walled up, 
and a new entrance made through the 
adjacent wall. T&ough fortified by 
Savorniani, one of the most famous 
engineers of the day, the town is far 
from strong, as it is commanded by 
the higher ground about it; it, how- 
ever, offered a most obstinate resistance 
to the Turks, and was only lost through 
the folly and ignorance of the governor, 
Nicolo Dandolo. In reducing the 
circumference of the for^cations 
some splendid temples, palaces, and 
monuments were destroyed, and among 
Uiem the church of St. Dominic, in 
which several of the kings of Cyprus, 
including Hugh IV., were buried. 
Although the walls are in a ruinous 
condition the fortifications are still of 
imposing appearance. When possessed 



by the Lusignans, Nikosia was the 
residence of the kings and an archi- 
episcopal see; the monasteries were 
very numerous ; and there were about 
300 Greek and Latin churches, and 
many palaces and public buildings. 

The siege of Nikosia by the Turks 
under Lala Mustapha commenced on 
the 26th July, 1570, and lasted forty- 
five days. The garrison consisted 
of 8000 or 10,000 men, while Lala 
Mustapha had with him 2500 cavalry 
and 50,000 infantry. The trenches he 
constructed can still be seen. On the 
9th September the city fell, and 
20,000 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword. From that period may be 
dated the rapid decay of this once 
celebrated city. Between the gates of 
Famagusta and Papho, situated in a 
pretty garden, is a small mosque, in 
which is interred the Bairakdar (or 
standard-bearer) who first planted the 
Turkish flag on the walls. It is worth 
visiting, and from the summit of its 
minaret the best view of this pretty 
Oriental town is obtained ; the variety 
of shrubs, mulberry and palm trees, 
interspersed with minarets and ancient 
Christian churches, now converted 
into mosques, with the Kyrenia range 
of hiUs in the background, make this 
scene worthy the attention of an artist. 
It is extremely picturesque and beauti- 
ful. The bazaars form a labyrinth 
very difficult to traverse, as in most 
Oriental towns. 

The new Government house is out- 
side the city ; it is of a temporary con- 
struction, but is in a splendid position, 
and considerable plantations have been 
made around it. 

The Cathedral Ch. of St. Sophia, 
in which were crowned the kings of 
Cyprus, is now a mosque ; it iis com- 
posed of three large naves, and the 
style throughout is Decorated. It is 
in excellent preservation. There are 
still to be seen the tombs of some of 
the Lusignans and of Venetian fiimilies. 
but the Turks have much disfigured 
them, as also all other symbols of 
Christianitv. The two western towers 
remain unfinished, and their place is 
taken by two lofty minarets, which 
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should be ascended, as a fine view of 
the town and surrounding country is 
obtained. The Ch. presents the pecu- 
liarity of a door at the E. end, but 
there is little doubt that this was 
added in Turkish times. 

The actual Cathedral of the Greek 
archbishop is a small unpretending 
building, apparently of no very ancient 
date. The interior, howeyer, is covered 
with very curious and archaic-looking 
frescoes ; on the roof is a representa- 
tion of the Last Judgment, with the 
figure of Christ in the centre. On his 
right hand are the blessed, on the left 
the condemned, amongst whom are a 
^eat number of bishops, descending 
in a band of flame into the mouth of 
a huge green monster. In this church, 
moreover, are some very fine silver 
lamps, and an artificial ostrich egg in 
Rh<KLian porcelain. 

An exceedingly interesting church, 
at present used as a granary, is that of 
St. Nicolas, close to the Mosque of 
St. Sophia, probably the same as that 
mentioned in ancient records as 8t, 
NiooUu of the English. When Acre 
surrendered to the Turks in 1291, and 
the Christian forces had withdrawn 
from the Holy Land, some found a 
home in Cyprus, and among them the 
Order of St. Thomas of Acre, a small 
semi-religious knightly order of Eng- 
lishmen. It was founded by the sister 
and the brother-in-law of A'Becket, 
and during the Crusades the members 
devoted themselves to burying the 
dead. At the siege of Acre the order 
led the soldiers whom Edward I. sent 
to Palestine, and such members as 
survived the siege settled at Nikosia, 
where they possessed a church called 
'<St. Nicolas of the English." Its 
porch is the best preserved and most 
elaborate specimen of Grothic archi- 
tecture in the island, but is doubtless 
a later addition. 

The small Ch, of 8t, Catherine was 
formerly connected with a nunnery, 
of which no trace exists. It is also of 
the Decorated period. The S. and W. 
doors are good. The Armenian Ch,, 
a building of the 14th cent., contains 



the tombs of several knights and other 
warriors renowned in the Crusades, 
all of which are well preserved. 

The Serai, or governor's palace, 
formerly used by the English as the 
Courts of Justice and government 
offices, is of GrOthic construction, and 
has still over its entrance the arms of 
the Republic of Venice; it was the 
royal residence in Christian times, but 
is now in a dilapidated condition, and 
has been partly pulled down. In the 
square outside the Serai is the tree on 
which were hung the archbishop and 
notables of Cyprus after the insurrec- 
tion of 1821. Near it also is a fine 
granite column, on which the Venetian 
fion is said to have stood. Nikosia was 
the seat of the Mutesarif of Cyprus, 
who was under the Governor-General 
of the island of Rhodes. The public 
bata4ir$ are worthy of inspection. 
The principal trade of Nikosia is 
printing British calicoes with Oriental 
designs, after which they are exported 
to all parts of the Levant, and serve 
as window-blinds, sofa-covers, Sec. 
Tanning is also carried on to some 
extent, and the Greek females manu- 
facture silk with great taste, and in 
a style unknown in Europe. Silver 
ornaments of local manufacture and 
quaint design may be obtained in the 
silversmith's bazaar. Nikosia is the 
residence of the GrOek archbishop of 
the island. 

There are establishments of the 
Dancing and Howling Dervishes in 
the town, which can be visited. The 
time and place can be learnt by local 
inquiry. 

The origin of Nikosia is unknown, 
Pococke says it occupies the site of 
the ancient Tremithtu; but this is 
impossible, for both places are men- 
tioned as episcopal cities at the close 
of the 4th century. It seems, however, 
that Nikosia was built upon the rains 
of some more ancient town, as in its 
immediate neighbourhood are many 
tombs in which Di Cesnola found little 
clay figures of the Assyrian Mylitta, 
cylinders in serpentine, scarabs, and 
other objects, none of which could be 
of a later date than the year 500 b.c 
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Tbe only pleasant walk is the cir- 
cuit of the ramparts, as they are 
elevated, and command a fine view. 

From Nikosia the wonderful ruins 
of BuflEiaTento should be visited. A 
ride of 1^ hrs. brings the traveller to 
Agios Khrysostomos, or Ak Monastir, 
one of the most celebrated of these 
establishments in Cyprus. It is a 
dependency of the Greek Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and 
has an abbot directly appointed by the 
patriarch. The Ch. is an interesting 
one, and the view of the monastery 
seen from the rising groaiid behind is 
very beautiful. From here the mules 
can be ridden for about 1 m. to the 
foot of the great crag upon which the 
Castle stands. Climbing this, tbe 
summit of a small pass is reached in 
about half-an-hour, whence a delightful 
panorama of the northern coast-line is 
obtained. A stiffer climb of 1 50 yds. 
further, and the gateway of the Castle 
is reached But little masonry now 
remains ; but how the building — 
massive as it was-^could ever have 
been taken and destroyed is even more 
wonderful than the i^t of its con- 
struction. Bufiavento is of the same 
character as St. Ilarion and Kantara, 
but placed in a far more inaccessible 
position than either. It yielded to 
kichard Coeur de Lion and was later 
destroyed by the Venetians. Within 
the gateway the fortifications and 
buildings are shattered beyond re- 
cognition. The actual summit can 
only be reached by those who have 
good nerves, but the views from it are 
superb. It is hard to say which of 
the three castles bears the palm in this 
respect. Perhaps Kantara is the most 
beautiful — Bufiavento the grander. 
The return to Nikosia may be varied 
by skirting the southern slopes of the 
mountains westward to Syhari, where 
there is a small ruined monastery. 
Hence to the city it is about 7 m. 

We shall now quit Nikosia and 
pursue our route to the eastern part 
of the island. A fair road, passable 
by carriages, takes us (7 m.) to 

8. Zythrea, a small but beautiful 
village, surroouded by gardens and 



fruit-trees, through which runs the 
remarkable stream which issues from 
a cavern in the mountain side and 
waters a large extent of land. The 
ruins of the ancient city, the capital 
of one of the 10 kingdoms of Cyprus, 
lie about a mile from the village on a 
low hill. The site is strewn with 
rubbish and fragments of pottery. 
Cesnola discovered the remains of 
two temples, with a granite altar, two 
heads in marble, and several fhig- 
ments of stone and terra-cotta with 
Cypriote characters on them. 

t. Trikomo, 8 hrs., the N.E. limits 
of the Mesorea plain. This village, 
although offering nothing of interest, 
is the best halting-place. Next day 
the ascent of the northern range to 
Kantfira Monastery (about 2^ hrs.) 
may be made. This is deserted and 
ruined, but there is one room in fair 
repair, or the traveller can sleep in 
the Ch. The Castle is 2 m. distant. 

Kantara, which in 1191 opened its 
gates to Richard Cceur de Lion, is the 
best preserved of the three great 
mediieval crag-btiilt castles of Cyprus, 
and a day should be given to exploring 
it. The views from the summit are 
superb. Eiastward the great promon- 
tory of the Karpas runs out for a 
distance of 40 m., and the bays and 
headlands of the N. coast can be traced 
far to the W. 

Just north of Kantara on the coast 
are the ruins of an ancient town, 
covering a plateau. Here may be 
seen a mass of ruin of poor character, 
and other remains, half-buried in the 
soil. Below, there are traces of an en- 
closed harbour. These may mark the 
site of Aphrodisium or Achaeon Acte. 
About a mile W. of it is the head- 
land of Davlos, where there are also 
a few insignificant ruins. 

At this point the island becomes 
narrow, and stretches away eastward 
in the long ragged promontory called 
the Karpasj having on the S. the gulf 
of Salamis. This promontory bears 
evidences of a former dense popula- 
tion. Along the shores are many 
cemeteries, the tombs in which are 
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among the oldest in Cyprus. Some 
are cut in the rock, others excavated 
in the earth. The most remarkable 
are the caves near Elisis and Gall- 
nopuni, the former cut for nearly 
lOU feet into a precipitous cliff. The 
ruins of Carpasia (Agios Philonos) 
and Urania (Aphendrika) are among 
the ^ most remarkable in Cyprus. 
Notice the harbour-moles of the 
former, and the rock-cut chambers 
upon the citadel of the latter. 

From Kantara we may either pro- 
ceed to Cape St. Andreas, exploring 
the eastern promontory, or we may 
turn south to Famagusta, passing the 
Greek Convent of St. Barnabas and 
the ruins of Salamis on our way. 
Both of these are best visited from 
Famagusta. 

n. St. Barnabas (Anos Vamdvas), 
6 hrs. In a grotto ao^acent was dis- 
covered the body of that saint, and by 
his side the manuscript of the Gcwpd 
of 8t. MattheWf said to be written in 
the Evangelist^s own hand. Owin^ to 
this precious discovery, in the time 
of the Greek emperor Zeno, a.d. 473, 
peculiar privileges were accorded to 
the archbishops of Cyprus, who, 
although they own the supremacy of 
the patriarch of Constantinople over 
the Orthodox Greek Church, still are 
entirely independent of him as re- 
gards church discipline; they were 
also allowed to dress in purple, and 
to sign in red, like the emperors 
themselves. The whole of the above 
privileges are retained to this day, 
the ch. of Cyprus being what is called 
autocephahus (avroK4^nx\os), Near 
St. I&mabas is Agia Ekaterina, a 
curious building deeply sunk in the 
ground, and built of huge blocks of 
stone. The roof is arched. Whether 
tomb or temple, it is most probably of 
Phoenician origin, and bears a strong 
resemblance to the Agia Phaneromene 
at Lamaka. Its dimensions are 33 ft. 
by 20 ft. 

V. Salamis, formerly one of the most 
flourishing cities of Cyprus, but now 
desolate. Its harbour is covered with 
sand, and its whole site overgrown 



with thorns and thistles, liemains of 
the city wall may be seen, and also 
of some large Roman building, uid 
various broken colunms and portions 
of pavements; but there is nothing 
else to mark its greatness. Salamis 
was founded, according to tradition, 
by a colony of Greeks under Teucer, 
son of Telamon, king of the island 
of Salamis. The legend says that 
he married Eune, the daughter of 
Cinyras, and that from them sprang 
the line of the kings of Salamis. At a 
subsequent period Salamis fell under 
the power of the Persians, but was 
wrested from them by Evagoras, a 
descendant of the old kings, in the 
4ih century b.c. He was, however, 
finally subdued by Artaxerxes, b.c. 379. 
In 306 B.C. Salamis underwent its 
celebrated si^e by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which ultimately resulted in 
the whole island falling into his hands. 
Hardly 10 years later the Ptolemaic 
dynasty was established, and the city 
formed the capital of one of the four 
districts, the others being Paphos, 
Amathus, and Lapithos. m 648 a.i>. 
it was destroyed by the troops of the 
Caliph Othman on the occasion of the 
Arab invasion. It fell into decay in 
the early part of the Christian era; 
and in the Middle Ages its place was 
taken by the neighbouring town of 
Famagusta. To Uie N.W. are some 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, which 
brought water from Kythrea, 22 m. 
distant* 

w. FamagtiBta, 1 hr., in which, how- 
ever, no accommodation or provisions 
are to be procured. The traveller 
must therefore procure lodgings at 
the large and populous suburb of 
Varothia, outside the walls. 

Famagusta, called by the Turks 
Maofisa, was one of the four cities 
. erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
honour of his sister Arsinoe, and was 
originally named after her. The pre- 
sent name is derived from the sand by 
which it is surrounded (^Afifi6x»<fros)y 
but the older name was retained in 
that of the Greek see in the Middle 
Ages, Its present fortifications are the 
work of the Lusignans, Grenoese, and 
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Venetians. The works are in good pre- 
servation, of exceeding interest, and 
offer a striking contrast to the interior 
of the town, which is a confused mass 
of mins and filth. There are onlj 
two gates ; that from the land side is 
very striking, as it spans the enormous 
fosse 140 ft. wide, cat out of the rock. 
The present land gate is not the 
original, which may be seen a few 
yards to the 1. on entering. The 
water-gate was approached by a wind- 
ing entrance beneath a powerful dr- 
cular bastion, from a very narrow 
quay. The harbour is the only one 
in the island that can be made 
available for large vessels ; at present 
it is quite choked up, and the un- 
healthiness of the site must prevent 
Famagusta being used as a military , 
station till the causes of this condition 
are remedied. There are two har- 
boars, the outer one is natural and is 
available for the largest ships. The 
inner one was artificial, and is now 
silted up, and can only be entered by 
smaTl vessels drawing not more than 
10 ft. of water. The town was most 
valiantly defended by the Venetians 
under Marco BragacUno, against an 
overwhelming force commanded by 
Lala Mustapha Pasha, and only capitu- 
lated after a siege of four months, 
when reduced to the utmost extremity, 
and when all hope of succour from 
without had been lost (August 1, 157 1). 
The conditions agreed upon were most 
honourable to the besieged, but when 
once put in possession of the town, the 
treacherous Mustapha put the prin- 
cipal officers to death, and delivered 
Bragadino up to the most cruel tor* 
tures. After he had been made to 
labour at rebuilding the batteries he 
had so valiantly defended, he was 
flayed alive, and his skin stuffed with 
straw and hung to the yard-arm of a 
galley. It was subse<}uently ransomed 
by the Republic, and is now preserved 
in an urn in the Ch. of S3* Giovanni 
and Paolo in Venice. 

Just before reaching the bridge 
leading to the land gate some Turkish 
tombs are seen on the 1. of the road. 
Here are buried those of importance 
who fell in the si^ of 1571, uie tomb 



nearest the bridge being that of Omar 
Bey. Entering the gate, note the 
masonic marks on the stones in the 
covered way. Beneath the citadel (^Ach 
KcUeh) are two Venetian coats-of- 
arms in fresco, and the original doors 
remun, as do those at the end of the 
passage leading out on to the bastion 
below the cita(kl. Close to the origi- 
nal land-gate, the inner side of which 
may here be seen, are the arms of the 
Knights of Jerusalem and Cyprus. 
The citadel should be ascended for 
the magnificent view it affords, not 
only of the ruined and almost deserted 
town, but of the sweep of the Bay of 
Salamis with the mountains of the 
Karpas beyond. The massive ramparts, 
which are pierced by galleries, should 
be^ followed to the 1. passing many 
ruined churches. — too numerous to 
mention— till the N.W. corner is 
reached. Here, tunnelling .the ram- 
parts, is- thie enormous magazine ; its 
wonderful vaalting as fresh as if bailt 
yesterday. The N.E. angle of the 
city is formed bv another citadel, but 
from hence to the S.E. the ramparts 
disappear, leaving the sea-face to be 
defended by a mere curtain. The 
Water Gate, which pierces it, bears 
the inscription nioolao pbiolo, prb- 
FEOTo, MOOOOLxxxxvi, and is a good 
example of Italian Renaissance. Just 
within stands a large but much dilapi- 
dated Venetian lion. The traveller 
should now proceed to the eastern end 
of the south wall, where is the well- 
like tomb of Jamboulat Pasha, who 
fell in one of the assaults of July 
1571, and was buried where he fell. 

Famagusta formerly contained, it is 
said, 200 Greek and Latin churches, 
the principal of which was the Latin 
Cathedral of St. Nicsolas, now 
converted into a mosque, which, 
though inferior in length to that of 
Nikosia, is superior to it in beauty of 
architecture. It is a French Gothic 
building of the 14tii century. The 
dimensions are 180 ft. by 75 ft. in 
breadth. The W. front, which is 
tolerably perfect, except the spires 
which are gone, somewhat resembles 
that of Lichfield Cathedral in general 
style, but bears a still stronger re- 
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semblance to some of the French W. 
fronts of the Middle Pointed style. 
There are three large doorways, with 
straight-sided gabled canopies over- 
head. Over the centre of these is a 
magnificent window of six lights, with 
a wheel in the tracery ; above the side 
doors are long double-light windows, 
and over these again the belfry win- 
dows, which are also of two lights. 
From an inscription in a marvellous 
state of preservation which is cut on 
the face of the buttress on the W. 
side of the beautiful S. door, some ten 
or fifteen feet from the ground, we 
learn the exact date of the construc- 
tion of the building. It runs : — 

tAN . DB . X • S . TBOI . 0BK8 . B. ZI 

D'CBIST . ▲ . im . lOBa . DA0U8T . TU . 

DBSPBMDI7B . LAKONBB . OBDBVB . 

B . FOB . LBLABOUB . D . UOLI8B . D . VAX 

AO' . B . 001CB8A . LBLABOUB . LBYBBOT 

BAUDUIN . LB . DIT . AB . LBPBB 

mBB . lOB*. D'SBFTBMBBB . DO . 

U . QUBL . LABOUB . VI . V0TB8 . D* 

MIU8 . HBLB8 . B8T0IBXT . BAITBa . B 

X • VOTBS . DBS . HBLBS . AUG . VUI . VOSS • D* 

LARAVB . D* 
LIOLI8B . B 
8TOIT . A . r A 
IBB . 

Note that the latter part is written on 
the east &ce of the buttress. The 
floor of the mosque is covered with 
marble tombstones, bearing the names 
and arms of the Christian Knights of 
Europe whose remains once reposed 
beneath, but were thrown into the 
sea by the Moslem conquerors. Ob- 
serve the circular pier of the nave 
arcade and the small capitals — a 
peculiarity of Cyprus. In this cathedral 
the Lusignans were crowned kings of 
Jerusalem, and in it James the Bastard 
and his son were buried. 

Opposite this ch. are some arcades, 
supported by granite columns, which 
were no doubt brought from the ruins 
of Salamis, and adorned with the arms 
of the Venetian Republic, and those of 
the principal Venetian and Oenoese 
families, who held the command in 
this town. Behind these arches stand 
the ruins of the ancient ** Palace of 
the Lusignan Kings." Another oh., 
once used as a store and stable by 
the Turks, is in the Romanesque style, 



and appears originally to have been 
a regular basilica, with three apses 
at the E. end. It is of considerable 
size, and was probably erected about 
the time of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
The ch. of 8ta, Croce, and that of St, 
Peter and 8i, PoMlf which were among 
the most beautiful of the town, have 
almost entirely fallen to ruin. The 
latter is a striking example of the 
former wealth and prosperity of Fama- 
gusta, for it was built by one Simon 
Nostran, a merchant, with profits 
realised in a single voyage to Syria. 
The oUadd is in a good state of pre- 
servation. 

The Governor of the town formerly 
resided in a small fort overlooking the 
sea, flanked by a large round tower 
called Torre ddMoro. Tradition says 
that in this once lived the Venetian 
General Christofoio Moro ( 1 506*1 508). 
In 1508 he was recalled to Venice. 
He was the Othello of Shakspere. 

About 2 m. N.W. of Varosia is the 
Famagnsta Lake, which at the end of 
winter is crowded with wild fowL 
Its surrounding marshes a£foid £ur 
snipe shooting. 

X. Tremithiis.— About 10 m. N. of 
Lamaca are the remains of this old 
city, now almost obliterated. The 
village of Tremethousha stands on the 
site ; and around it are many tombs in 
which glassware, sepulchral figures, 
and pottery, have been found. It was 
one of the ancient episcopal cities of 
Cyprus. 

7. Golgoi, now Aihieno — the village 
where the muleteers chiefly live — ^is 
6 m. farther W* This place was a 
seat of the worship of Aphrodite, 
and gave her the name CMgia, In the 
cemetery to the N.E. of the village, 
many objects of interest have been at 
various times discovered, including 
figures with Cypriote inscriptions, 
pottery, sculptured sarcophagi, and 
beautiful silver paterso. 

I. Idalium, now Dale, is 6 m.W.N.W. 
of Golgoi, situated in the centre of a 
little plain. It was &moiis in ancient 
times for a shrine of Venus. The 
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site has been explored by De Vogii^, 
Cesnola, and others* and from the 
tombs have been brought many inte- 
resting gold ornaments, yases of glass 
and terra-cotta, and articles of pottery 
and bronze. 

The foregoing directions will help 
the traveller to form some idea of the 
island in a month's stay. But it 
should be remembered tliat they do 
hardly more than touch upon the 
more important places; and should 
he be an archaeologist, more than 
twice that time may well be spent 
over the tour. Very much still re- 
mains to be done in the deciphering 
of the history and antiquities of the 
island, and although the quantities of 
pottery, bronzes, coins, statuary and 
other treasures brought to light have 
been almost limitless, yet there is 
little doubt that quite as much still 
remains to be discovered. Now that 
it is probable that the Cyprus Explor- 
ation Fund is permanently established, 
we may look forward to a fuller know- 
ledge of the island's history, and to 
the identification of many of the sites 
which have so long renudned unknown. 



76. MALTA AND ITS DEPEN- 
DENCIES. 

Malta is situated in 35^ 53' N. lat. 
and 14^ Stf E. long. It is 60 m. from 
Cape Passaro in Sicily, and nearly 200 
from Cape Bon, the nearest point of 
Africa. The islands of Gozo and Oo- 
mino are to the W.N.W. The latter 
lies halfway in the channel, 4) m. 
wide, which separates Malta from 
Qozo. On the opposite shores of the 
two main islands traces of wheels and 
furrows, showing the passage of carts, 
are still apparent, even at some distance 
in the water, proving that the inter- 
mediate space nas been very recently 
submerged. The greatest length of 
Malta is about 17 m. ; its breadth 9; 
drcumference 60; and its area is 95 
statute square miles. Of an irregular 



oval form, its S. shore presents a line of 
rock, often very precipitous, and rising 
in places to an elevation of 400 ft. 
To the S.E. lies the large port of 
Marsa Scirocco; while on the N.E. 
(the side opposite ^cily), with its more 
shelving shore, lies Marsa Scala, and 
the magnificent ports on either side of 
Valletta, called the Grand and Marsa- 
muscetto harbours; and still proceed- 
ing westward, the bays of St. Julian, 
St. George, Maddalena, St. Paul, and 
Mellieha. The interior of the island is 
undulating, stony, and seamed with 
wiedien, or water-courses. The greatest 
elevation is obtained near Casal Dingli, 
on a spot called Tal-Ghalia, where 
the hignest point of the cli& rises 
750 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Malta is a simple rock, cropping 
up out of the ocean, about half of it 
happily covered with a thin rich mould, 
which, owing to the industry and fru- 
gality of the people, and in consequence 
of their connection with a great and 
wealthy nation, enables a larger number 
(2000 per productive sq. m.) of persons 
to live on it than on any other number 
of sq. miles on the jglobe. Two- 
sevenths of the land is owned by 
the Government. The rest is about 
equaU^r divided between the Roman 
Catholic Church and private indi- 
viduals. The great enemy of trees in 
Malta is the violence of the winds 
which sometimes blow over the island ; 
consequently, to protect the crops as 
far as possible, the gardens are made 
small and are surrounded by high walls, 
often rismg to 7 or 8 ft., so that from 
a distance nothing men can be seen, 
and the whole island looks like a huge 
stone quarry. And yet it is really 
very fertile : enormous crops of wheat 
are raised, Maltese potatoes are fiunous, 
and there are fields of a fine species of 
clover, HedyMTum eoronarium, called 
suUa, Many oranges and lemons are 
also grown, but as the trees are care- 
fully protected by walls, one may pass 
from one end of the island to the other 
without becoming aware of their ex- 
istence. The most common tree is 
the kharoub, Ceratania sUiqua; this 
forms round masses 10 to 15 ft. high, 
with twice that diameter, the branches 
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twisting in every direction and tonch- 
ing the ground all round. Many of 
these overgrown hushes seem to be of 
great age, and bear large crops of the 
bean, which is valuable as food fot 
cattle. Fiffs, pomegranates, peaches, 
grapes, and melons, are excellent; and 
after these, strawberries, apples, pears, 
apricots, plums, and Japanese medlars 
(nespoliy also called loquoU), 

The temperature varies during the 
three hottest months of July, August, 
and September, from 76° to 86° Fahr., 
and in January from 50° to 60°; below 
this it rarely falls. The tente of heat 
depends, however, more on the parti- 
cular wind blowing than upon the 
actual temperature. The sirocc6 com- 
ing from the S.E. is especiall;|r ener- 
vating. It is most prevalent in Sep- 
tember and October. The winter may 
be regarded as somewhat equivalent 
to an English October, but far more 
sunny. Snow and frost are unknown. 
As it is, the climate must rank between 
that of the S. of France or Italy, and 
Egypt. 

The average rainfall is 20 inches a 
year. 

Malta, from her c(nnmanding situa- 
tion between Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and her magnificent hnurbours, was 
from the earliest times a position of 
the greatest importance. According 
to tradition the earliest settlement was 
connected with the expulsion of the 
Phcenicians from Canaan by Joshua. 
A colony of Greeks settled here about 
700 B.C., and seemed to have lived in 
harmony with the older inhabitants* 
The Carthaginians conquered both in 
480 B.C., and in 216 B.c. the island was 
taken possession of by the Romans. 

In A.p. 399 it became part of the 
Empire of the East, and remained 
under the ByzanUne Emperors till 
▲.D. 870, when it was conquered by 
the Abbasside Caliphs, then masters of 
the greater part of Spain, the southern 
nart of France, Italy and Sicily. Count 
Koger the Norman, after delivermg the 
last-mentioned island from the Arabs, 
came in 1090 to the rescue of Malta. 

But the most interesting part of its 
history lies in the 268 years during 
which it was subject to the Knights of 



St. John, or Knights Hospitallers as 
they were frequently called. A few 
merchants from Amalfi obtained per- 
mission from the Caliph to found a 
hospital and chapel at Jerusalem for 
the use of poor and sick .pilgrims to 
the Holy Sepulchre. These were dedi- 
cated first to St. John the Almoner, 
and shortly afterwards to St John the 
Baptist. Peter Gerard was the first 
rector of the hospital, but after the 
capture of Jemsaiem by Godfrev de 
Bouillon in a.d. 1099, and the death 
of Gerard in 1118, this originally 
humble institution expanded into one 
of the most fiimous Orders of medise- 
val chivalry. The new rector, Ray- 
mond du Puys, ** proposed to convert 
his i>eaoeful fraternity into a band of 
warrior monks, who, without abandon- 
ing either their vows or principles, 
should add thereto the further obliga- 
tion of combating on behalf of their 
fidth." The King of Jerusalem ap- 
proved, Papal sanction was obtained, 
princes and nobles bestowed lands and 
money, *'and before many years had 
passed, the white cross banner of the 
Order of St. John had waved over 
many a field of strife, and had spread 
terror and dismay amidst the ranks 
of many an infidel host." The Order 
comprised three classes, the '* Knights 
of Justice," the ** Chaplains," and the 
"Serving Brothers;" the last were 
eiUier esquires aspiring to obtain the 
accolade, or servants in a menial capa- 
city. The rector was termed the Grand 
Master, and " Commanderies " were 
formed all over Europe, stimulating 
zeal, and regulating the finances of the 
Order. Gamier, the 8th and only Eng- 
lish Grand Master, fell in ▲.». 1187, at 
the fiital barrier of Tiberias, which re- 
sulted in Salah ed-din's gaining pos- 
sesnon of Jerusalem. In 1 191, Richard 
Coeur de Lion established the Order 
in Acre, where they remained nearly 
a hundred years, under 12 Grand 
Masters. On Acre being taken by 
the Sultan Khalil, they sought refuge 
in Cyprus, in a.d. 1291. In 1310, the 
Grand Master Fulke de Villaret, after 
a strugffle of 4 years, seized the island 
of Rhodes, and established the Order 
there. It was at this period that the 
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Order was divided into nationalities, 
or *' languages/' at first seven in num- 
ber, sul^quently eight. The attack 
of Sultan Mohammed II. on Rhodes in 
1480, and the successful defence by 
the Grand Master, Peter D'Aubusson, 
only roused Solyman the Maeuificent 
to greater efforts to expel the Knights. 
In 1523 L'Isle Adam was forced, after 
an heroic and lengthened defence, 
to yield the island to the Turks on 
honourable conditions. For 216 years 
under nineteen Grand Masters, Rhodes 
had been the home of the knights, but 
though thev were finally compelled to 
surrender it, the defence had been 
against such desperate odds that their 
reputation for gallantry and courage 
was rather increased, and caused 
Charles V. to exclaim, " There has 
been nothing so well lost in the world 
as Rhodes. After seven years of 
wandering, the history of the Knights 
of St. John becomes identical with 
that of Malta. 

In the year 1530, Charles Y. made 
over Malta and its dependencies, in 
perpetual sovereignty, to the Order. 
This deed is dat^ 24th March, and 
is preserved in the armoury of the 
Palace. L'Isle Adam arrived on the 
26th October, and was received by 
the Maltese at first with some fear, 
but afterwards with enthusiasm. St 
Angelo was the only fort; this was 
speedily strengthened, and St. Elmo 
on the extreme seaboard of Mount 
Sceberras, and Senglea, called after the 
Grand Master, Claude de la Sengle, 
were soon added to the fortifications. 
Turkish efforts to expel the knights 
had been made in 1546 and 1551, and 
had both fkiled. It was in the year 
1565 that the Porte made its greatest 
and final effort to obtain possession of 
the island. John de la Vallette was 
the Grand Master. The invading fleet 
consisted of 138 yessels, and 38,000 
soldiers : which was increased shortly 
afterwards by the arrival of the corsair 
Dragut, with a considerable force. 
The siege lasted from the 18th of May 
till the 8th of September, and is ad- 
mirably described by Colonel Porter, 
R.E., in his history of the Knights. 
The contest was marked on both 



sides by the utmost skill, patience and 
valour. The Castle of St. Elmo, which 
was the first fort attacked, was taken 
after a long and desperate defence. 
But all the efforts of the Turks were 
unavailing against the other forts; 
and at last, after the arrival of a suc- 
couring force from Sicily, long with- 
held and much needed, they withdrew, 
and re-embarked but 10,000 men out of 
folly 40,000 who had been engaged in 
the siege, one of the most memorable 
in the annals of warfare ; while of the 
9000 under La Vallette but 600 were 
left capable of bearing arms. Well 
nigh crushed, the Knights became by 
their tenacity and invincible courage 
the heroes of Christendom. The ac- 
tivity and foresight of the Grand 
Master was not relaxed. He com- 
menced on the 28th of March, 1566, a 
new city on the promontory of Mount 
Sceberras, fortifying it with the aid 
of Francesco Laparelli, a Tuscan from 
Cortona, and* christening it after his 
own name Valletta. During the 
temporary absence of Laparelli from 
Malta and on his final departure for 
Cyprus, for the object of lending his 
aid to the Venetians in their war with 
the Ottomans, the direction of the 
work was, at the request of that emi- 
nent engineer, entrusted to the Maltese 
Girolamo Cassar, " Capo Maestro," or 
chief engineer of the Order, who had 
by his great ability contributed so 
much towards the defence of the 
"Borgo" in the memorable siege of 
1565. The Conventual Church of St. 
John, the Magisterial, at present the 
Governor's Palace, the Infirmary of 
the Order, the Vcrdala Palace at Bos- 
chetto, the Ovens, the Slave Prisons, 
and several churches, are most eloquent 
monuments of the genius and striking 
ability of Cassar. The Knights re- 
moved to their* new city in 1571, 
and called it Valletta after its heroic 
founder. Successive Grand Masters 
strengthened* its fortifications, and 
added yet others: the Floriana en- 
ceinte, the Margarita, and Cotonera 
lines, lower St Elmo, Forts Ricasoli, 
Manoel, and Tign^all supporting 
one another, and forming one gigantic 
line of defence, which may probably 
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be regarded as the strongest specimen 
of the old system of fortifications in 
the world. Many distinguished men 
held the Grand Mastership, and not 
the least among them was Emmannel 
de Rohan, the kst head of the Order 
but one, elected in a.d. 1775, who 
organized a battalion of infantry, re- 
vised the municipal laws, and streng- 
thened the foreign policy of the Order. 
Before his death, howeyer, French 
revolntionists had seized the posses- 
sions of the Order in France, two- 
thirds of their whole revenue. 

The following is a list of all the 
Grand Masters who ruled in Malta : — 



Fr. Philippe de Yilliers 

L' Isle- Adam » • 
Pietrino del Ponte • 
Didiers de St Jaille 
Juan de Homedes • 
Claude de la Sengle. 
Jean de la Vallette . 
Pietro di Monte]. • 
Jean Levesque de la 

Cassi^re » « , 
Hugues Lobenx Ver- 

dala • • . • 
Martin Garzes . • 
Alof de Wignacourt 
Luis Mendez de Vas- 

concellos » • • 
Antoine de Paula » 
Jean Paul Lascaris 

Castellar • • • 
Martin de Bedin • 
Annet de Clermont 

de Chates Gessan. 
Rafael Cotoner » • 
Nicolas Cotoner • • 
Gre^rio Carafa. • 
Adrien de Wignacourt 
Ramon Perellos y 

Rocaful • • • 
Marc' Antonio Lon- 

dadari • • • • 
Ant° Manoel de Vil- 

hena • • » • 
Ramon Despuig • • 
Manuel Pinto de 

Fon9eca • • . 
Francisco Ximenez 

de Texada • • • 
Emmanuel de Rohan 
Ferdinand Hompesch 
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1521-34 
1534-35 
1535-36 
153^53 
1553^7 
1557-68 
1568-72 

1572-81 

1582-95 

1595-1601 

1601-22 

1622-23 
162^-^ 

1636-57 
1657-60 

1660-60 
1660-63 
1663-80 
1680-90 
1690-97 

1697-1720 

1720-22 

1722-36 
1736-41 

1741-73 

1773-75 
1775-97 
1797- 



The final disaster which befel the 
knights was delayed till the year 1798, 
when Hompesch was Grand Master. 
The French under General Bonaparte 
obtained such easy possession of Val- 
letta that General Cafiarelli exclaimed, 
'•'' It is well one was within to open the 
gates to us, we should else have had 
some difficulty in entering, had the 

flace been altogether empty.*' The 
'rench soon mMe themselves odious 
to the people, chiefly through th^ 
unsparing policy of pillaging the 
churches and charitable institutions. 
A popular insurrection took place 
headed by Caoon Caruana, afterwards 
Bishop of Malta; and General Van* 
bois, who was left in command, was 
oblieed to retire within the lines. 
Lord] Nelson left Captain Ball (soon 
elected by the Maltese as President 
of their National Council) to ud the 
inhabitants, and blockade the harbours. 
Four English regiments, under Major- 
General Pigot subsequently assisted 
the Maltese in a ^ege which lasted 
exactly two years, and ended in the 
surrender of the French firom fiimine 
on the 5th of September, 1800. 

It was the delay in restoring Malta 
to the Knights of St. John that occa- 
sioned the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802. English Civil Com- 
missioners, Sir C. Cameron, Sir A. Ball 
Sir H. Oakes, and Sir T. Miutland, 
were successively entrusted with the 
ffovemment of the Island, until its 
final transference to England, with the 
approval of Europe, at the Treatj^ of 
Paris in 1814 — the seventh Article, 
signed on the 30th of May, being as 
follows: "The Island of Malta, with 
its dependencies, will appertain in full 
authority and sovereignty to His Bri- 
tannic Majesty." From that date the 
inhabitants have enjoyed all the rights 
and privileges of English subjects. 
Sir Tliomas Maitland, who arrived in 
Malta in 1813, was the most absolute 
and the most respected of all the 
Governors of Malta. «« King Tom,** 
as he was familiarly called, by prompt 
and energetic measures wisely put 'an 
end to radical intrigues and introduced 
valuable reforms, especially as re- 
garded the administration of justice. 
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His death occurred in 1824. He was 
succeeded by the Marquis of Hastings, 
who died in 1826, and is buried under 
the cavalier of St John. Sir Frederick 
PoDSonby was his successor. During 
his administration a council was formed 
of seven members to assist him in the 
Government, four of whom were 
Englishmen holding office, and three 
were unofficial members selected by 
the Governor. Sir Frederick remained 
in Malta, except during temporary 
absence, for nine years. Constant 
efforts were made to force the authori- 
ties in England to grant the Maltese 
a more liberal form of government, 
and the Colonial Office sent out two 
Commissioners, Mr. J. Austin and Sir 
O. C. Lewis, in the year 1836. -The 
commission resulted m various minor 
alterations in the local administration, 
and the system of education was re* 
vised. Sir Henry Bouverie became 
Governor in 1836, and paid great 
attention to various practical matters, 
such as the construction of roads and 
the drainage of the great harbour. It 
was during his administration that the 
Dowager Queen Adelaide paid Malta 
a visit, and remained three months. 
Sir Henry resigned in 1841, but was 
reappointed, to the great satisfaction of 
the Maltese ; ill-health, however, com- 
pelled him to retire in 1843. Sir 
Patrick Stuart succeeded him : and in 
1847, M. R. More O'Ferrall, who was 
the first eivU Governor. In 1849 Her 
Majesty's Government sent oat new 
letters-patent, reforming the Council, 
in future to consist of eighteen mem* 
bers, ten of whom were to hold offices 
under Government and eight to be 
elected by the people every five years. 
One of the first acts of the new 
Council was once more to revise the 
Penal Code. Mr. O'Ferrall resigned 
in 1851, and was succeeded by Sir 
Willian Reid, who had been Governor 
of Bermuda, and was well known in 
the scientific world as the discoverer 
of the Circular Theory of Storms. Sir 
William remained Governor through* 
out the Crimean War, and resigned 
on the score of health in the year 
1858. He was succeeded by Sir John 
Gaspard Le Marchant, who again 



united in himself the two offices of 
Civil Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the troops. The water supply 
— the planting of trees — the improve 
ment of roads— the investigation into 
the condition of hospitals— the erection 
of a good market — the concentration 
of public offices — the embellishment of 
the palace— the extension and deepen- 
ing of the great harbour — the ex- 
tension of the electric telegraph— the 
erection of Pembroke Barracks — and 
the building of a new opera house are 
amongst Sir Gaspard's many works, 
and will leave upon the islands the 
impress of his strong, able and suc- 
cessful administration. He was suc- 
ceeded temporarily by Major-Gen. 
Ridley, and then by Sir Henry Storks 
in 1864, who left for Jamaica in the 
following year. He returned for a 
few months, and was followed by Sir 
Patrick Grant in 1867, who retired in 
1 872, and was succeeded by Sir Charles 
T. van Straubensee, G.C.B., whose 
term of office expired in 1878. 

Gen. Sir Arthur Borton, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., succeeded in 1878 and left in 
1884. During his administration the 
following important works, mooted by 
his predecessors, were undertaken: 
t'.e., the remodelling of the drainage 
of the four cities and Fioriana, the 
improvement of the water supply 
throughout the island (a benefit which 
is now on the noint of being extended 
to Gozo island;, the former under the 
direction of Captain Tresidder, R.E., 
and the latter under that of Mr. Osbert 
Chadwick, C.E., both with the assist- 
ance of Dr. G. C. Schinas, C.E.— and 
the lowering of 8eesa Marina, in- 
cluding the doubling of the old 
Marina Gate or Porta di Monte, since 
christened Victoria Oate, All these 
works, with the exception of those in 
connection with the water supply, were 
pushed on and completed during the 
following administration (1884>88) of 
Sir John Lintom Arabin Simmons, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., R.E.— under whose 
tenure of office a poor-house, a model 
of its kind, was commenced, and a 
new constitution granted to these 
Islands under Letters Patent, dated 
12th December, 1887. 
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The GoTeroment is now adminis* 
tered by a Governor assisted by an 
Executiye Conncil, composed of the 
Governor as President, seven official 
members holding office under Gt>vem- 
ment, viz.: the (General commanding 
the troops, the Lieat. Governor who 
is also Chief Secretary to Government, 
the Crown Advocate, the Auditor 
General, the Collector of Customs, the 
Comptroller of Charitable Institutions, 
and the Superintendent of Public 
Works. There are also three unofficial 
members belonging to the Legislative 
Council. Legislation is carried on by 
means of a partly Elective Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President, 
six officii and fourteen elected mem- 
bers, fbnr of whom are returned by 
special electors and choeen from the 
Classes of ecclesiastics, nobles, gradu- 
ates and members of the Exchange. 
Public officers* are ineligible for elec- 
tion, and not more than two ecclesi- 
astics may be chosen by the General 
electors. The islands are divided into 
10 electoral districts, returning one 
member each. 

The present Governor is Lieut.- 
General Sir Henry d'Oyley Torrens, 
K.C.B., appointed in 1888. 

The Maltese Islands must be re- 
garded as fragments upheaved of the 
sea-bottom which connected Europe 
with Africa. The rock formations 
belong to the Eocene period. ^'The 
deposits arrange themselves," accord- 
ing to Dr. Adams, "from above 
downwards, as follows: — 1. Upper 
Limestone. 2. Sand. 3. Marl. 4. 
Calcareous Sandstone. 5. Lower Lime- 
stone :" and he points out two or three 
spots where the position of the beds 
may be best noted .f For a list of 
fossil remains discovered, the geologist 
is referred to appendices in 'Malta, 
Past and Present,* by the Rev. H. 
Seddall, and to an appendix in Dr. 
Adams' valuable work, as also for^ the 
living species, both of fish and birds. 
With reference to the latter, Mr. C. A. 
Wright, in his interesting contribu- 
tions tQ the Ibi$i raised the total 
number of species observed in Malta 

t * Notes of a NaturallBt in the Nile Valley 
and MalU.' By Pr. A. L. Adams. P. 12S. 



to 268, and has since discovered 5 
more, altogether 50 more than had 
been observed 30 years ago in the 
catalogue published by Mr. Schembri. 
Mr. Wright states that only 10 or 
12 species remain here all the year 
round, Malta being merely a resting- 
place in their periodical migrations 
across the Mediterranean. The winter 
birds are far more numerous than the 
summer ones, owing to the more in- 
viting condition of the country, also 
of course to the migration from Africa 
taking place in the early spring, and 
the return journey in October, when 
Europe begms to be too chiUy for the 
more delicate species. 

The indigenous vegetation of these 
islands, situated as they are in mid- 
channel, between Sicily and N. Africa, 
partakes somewhat of the character of 
each, but is chiefly related to that 
of Sicily. The population, however, 
is so dense and tne cultivation so 
thorough that there is very little 
waste ground, or much variety of 
vegetation. The families most largely 
represented are the PajnUonacea, the 
Oramineas, and the ComposUxy and 
several beautiful orchids may be found 
in greater or less abundance. When 
the hot dry summer is over, and the 
October rains have set in, a few spedes 
hegm to flower, and fh>m that time the 
number increases until the month of 
May, when the flora season may be 
said to have reached its climax. Many 
rare and interesting plants are to be 
found in difierent parts of the islands, 
especially in Gozo, which for geolo- 
gical reasons is on the whole more 
fertile than Malta. There is one re- 
markable-looking plant, the Centaurea 
orasiifdlia, which nas not as yet been 
found elsewhere; it grows on the 
steep difis facing the S., and has 
much the i^pearanoe of a semper- 
vivnm at a httie distance ; it flowers 
in May. The Fungus rock (Saara- 
tai General) at the entrance of Cala 
Dueyra, on the W. coast of Gozo, is one 
of the few localities for the curious 
parasite Oynomorium eooeineum. On 
the walls of Valletta, and in most of 
the rocky valleys, the OrHrUa ean^ 
pkorata is to be found ; it occurs also 
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in the island of Lampedosa. The 
plant is very viscous, and smells 
strongly of camphor. Others of the 
rarer species are as follows : — Euphor- 
bia melitensis and melapetala ; Fagonia 
cretica ; Hypericum ssgyptiacum ; 
Orchis undtdatifoUa and saccata; 
Ophrys speculum tenthredinifera and 
lunidcUa; Scolopendrium hemionitis, 
&c, A catalogue of the Maltese 
flowering plants was compiled by 
Dr. G. Delicata, professor of Natural 
philosophy at the Uniyersity of Malta, 
subsequent to the descriptive list of 
Zerapha. Professor Dr. G. Gulia has 
published a more complete and ex- 
tensive catalogue since. 

On the 31st of December, 1878, 
the population of Malta, Gozo, and 
Comino, amounted to 152,553, ex- 
clusive of the military and naval forces. 
Of these 76,040 were males, and 
76,513 were females, the increase ot 
population during the preceding decade 
being 11,233, and it is now calculated 
that the yearly increase is at the rate 
of 1100. This number, lar^e as it is, 
constitutes but a small portion of the 
Maltese race, which has spread all 
over the Mediterranean, and always 
preserves its language and national 
peculiarity. 61,191 of the entire 
number are centred in Valletta and 
its suburbs included within the Coto- 
nera and Floriaua lines. Gozo and 
Comino contributed 18,947 to the 
above aggregate. About 10,000 
Maltese could speak a very little 
English, and about 16,000 a little 
Italian, when the census was taken in 
1871. 

Almost the entire native popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic. The clergy 
(regular and secular) numbered 1 140, 
exclusive of the Jesuits, who were 
returned as being 61 in number, but 
owing to political events elsewhere 
their number has increased since 1871. 

There is nothing distinctive in the 
dress of Maltese men, but the faldette 
of the women is a garment quite 
peculiar to the island ; it is a sort of 
mantilla of black silk or stuff, which 
serves as a covering both for the head 
and shoulders, of a very penitential 
appearance. 

[Mediterranean."] 



It has long been disputed whether 
the language of Malta is a remnant of 
the Phoenician one, or a mere corrupted 
form of Arabic, bequeathed by the 
Saracens during the 200 years of their 
rule in the island. The truth probably 
lies between the two theories. 

Until quite lately the official lan- 
guage was Italian, which was quite 
foreign to the natives. Now it has been 
changed to English. It appears inex- 
plicable that so many years of British 
rule were allowed to pass without any 
serious attempt to introduce our own 
language, especially as the more en- 
lightened part of the Maltese were in 
favour of its being placed at least on 
the same footing as the Italian which 
is extensively spoken in the place. 
The matter of education, which, until 
1887, had proved one of the burning 
questions of the day, has also been 
happily settled, and this department 
has been placed under the direction 
of one of the most eminent scholars of 
the place. Dr. A. A. Caruana. 

The entire number of students and 
pupils of all classes is returned as 
being 12,949. Of these 10,329 are 
receiving instruction at the Govern- 
ment primary schools. The higher 
University and Lyceum education is 
afforded to 520 students, and the re- 
mainder are accounted for by ecclesi> 
astical and conventual schools. 

The Knights of St. John introduced 
a code of laws based on that of the 
Roman and canon law. This was 
revised by the Grand Masters Manoel 
de Vilhena and De Rohan, and was 
afterwards modified by successive 
British governors, and by the local 
legislature, and confirmed by the sove- 
reign. Trial by jury was introduced 
in certain criminal cases in 1829 ; its 
scope was extended in 1844 ; and since 
1855 it has been applied to all crimes. 
From the civil law courts there lies an 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

There are no direct taxes in Malta ; 
the revenue being derived from rents 
on Grown property, duties on imports, 
customs, tonnage dues, licences, &c. 
These, and the corresponding expendi- 
ture, generally vary between 1 50,000Z. 
and 180,000/. per annum. 

o 
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a. VALLETTA. 

The traveller on his arriyal, if he 
comes by the P. and O. steamer, which 
anchors in Qaarantine Harbour, will 
land at the Marsamuscetto stairs ; bat 
in all other cases he will land at the 
Custom House, whence a fine new 
road has been constructed, passing 
through the noble Victoria Gate, a 
substitute for that originally called 
Porta di Monte, which was a very 
narrow entrance situated at the top of 
a tortuous and steep approach, the only 
thoroughfare between Valletta and 
the three cities. Owing to the great 
increase in trade and population plans 
were prepared for improving both the 
gate and the approach as early as 
1859; the work, however, was only 
commenced in 1884 and completed in 
1887. The designs were by Mr. 
£. L. Galizia, C.E., then Superin- 
tendent of Public Works. 

Strada Beale.— This is the High 
Street of Valletta, extending for a mile 
along the whole length of the summit 
or ridge of proraontonr on which the 
city is built. Inland it is terminated 
by its gate and guardhouse, the Porta 
Beale, and at the other end by the 
fort of S. Elmo. Seven main streets run 
parallel with it, and eleven cut it at 
right angles, and reach in straight 
lines across the promontory from har- 
bour to harbour. The architect em- 
ployed, and by whom the whole design 
of the city was carried out, was Gero- 
lamo Cassar, the foundation - stone 
being laid by La Valletta on the 28th 
March, 156G, and the whole completed 
under his successor, Pietro de Monte, 
on the 15th May, 1571. 

The Porta Beale faces the draw- 
bridge which crosses the ditch reach- 
ing from the Quarantine to the Great 
Harbour, and cutting off all communi- 
cation. This ditch is S.'iO yds. long, 
55 ft. deep, and 30 ft. wide. 

The original gate was styled Porta 
San Criorgio, it was rebuilt during the 
administration of Sir W. Reid, and 



nothing of the original one now remains 
but the Latin mscription recording 
the foundation of the city. Under the 
arms of Great Britain are placed the 
tiara and keys and the arms of Pope 
Pius IV., who took great interest in 
Valletta and contributed greatly to 
the erection of the fortifications. It is 
also adorned with the statues of L'Isle 
Adam and La Vallette. 

Descending the Str. Reale, the first 
thing we notice, immediately on the 
rt., is the Opera House, built in 1864, 
partially destroyed by fire in 1873, and 
subsequently rebuilt. Mr. C. Barry 
was the architect, and on it the Go- 
vernment spent about 80,0OOZ. It is 
open from October to May. It is 
erected on the site formerly occupied 
by the Avherge cTAngUterre ; in front 
of it is a private mansion built on the 
site of the Arsenal of the Order. 

About one hundred yards below 
this, and on the 1. of the street, is the 
ancient Anberge de Provence, now the 
Union Club. Its banqueting room 
90 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 45 ft, 
high, is a fair specimen of^ the re- 
fectory of these noble old inns. A 
little farther on, on the rt., approached 
through an open space, planted^ with 
trees, is one of the chief glories of 
Valletta— 

The Chnroh of St. John. -— This 
church is remarkable alike for its his- 
torical associations, its architectural 
proportions, its richness of decoration, 
and for the wonderful diversity of its 
treasures, in monuments, tapestries, 
pictures, relics, ornaments, &c. Gero- 
lamo Cassar, a Maltese, was the archi- 
tect employed by the Grand Master De 
la Cassibre, and the first stone was laid 
in 1573. Five years afterwa-xls it was 
so far completed that on the 20th Feb. 
1578 the ch. was consecrated by Ludo- 
vico de Torres, Archbishop of Monreale 
in Sicily, the see of Malta being at 
that time vacant. The example of 
Cassi^re was followed by his succes- 
sors, and the ch., embellished by the 
zeal, almost rivalry, of the various 
Grand Masters, and further enriched 
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by the "gioja" or present which 
every knight was bound by statute to 
make on promotion, that of the Grand 
Master being limited to 50 oz. of ^old, 
and also by numerous gifts from mdi- 
yiduals, has now become, from pave- 
ment to roof, a general object of in- 
terest. From being served by chap- 
lains of the Order, it was allowed to 
pass into the care of the Diocesan 
Chapter, and is called a co-cathedral 
with that at Cittk Vecchia, though 
belonging to Government. 

Exterior. — The fa9ade is surmounted 
by the Maltese Cross, of eight points, 
the cherished symbol of the Knights 
of Jerusalem. Below the cross is a 
bronze bust of the Saviour, by Al- 
gardi, a Bolognese. Over the chief 
entrance are the coat-of-arms of Pope 
Gregory XIII., in the centre ; that of 
the Order to the r., and that of Gr. 
Master La Cassifere to the 1. Two 
Latin inscriptions record the erection 
and consecration. The fa9ade is 
flanked by two bell-towers, containing 
seven bells for the announcement of 
public worship, and three for the 
striking of the clock. This is of 
singular construction: it contains 
three faces, marking respectively the 
hour, the day of the month, and the 
day of the week, and was made by 
Clerici, a Maltese. 

Interior, — On entering, the pave- 
ment presents, from its historical 
mementoes, a deep interest ; and from 
the richness and variety of its colour- 
ing a gorgeous and striking effect 
It contains about 400 large gepulchral 
ilabB, composed of valuable marbles 
of every hue, laid down in memory 
of the long succession of noble and 
knightly dead, and adorned with 
their coats -of- arms, heraldic em- 
blazonments, military and naval tro- 
phies, instruments of music and war, 
mitres and croziers, figures of angels, 
crowns and palms of martyrs, gro- 
tesque representations of skeletons, 
and other quaint symbols. 

The roof demands especial attention. 
It was the work of Matthias Preti, who 



came to Valletta on the invitation of 
Grand Master De Redin in 1661, and 
continued to reside there till his death 
in 1699. During this long period he 
devoted his time and talents to the 
pictorial decoration of this ch., parti- 
cularly encoura^d bv the patronage of 
the princely-mmded Grand Master 
Nicholas Cotoner. The pictures on the 
roof are in oil, laid on the stone them> 
selves, after being specially prepared 
by Preti for his designs. It is divided 
into seven compartments, viz., the one 
narrow zone at the W. end above the 
gallery, and six other large ones sepa- 
rated by projecting bands of stone 
sculptured with gilded palm branches. 
The painting on the W. wall above 
the gallery represents * Religion,' hold- 
ing the standard of the knights in one 
hand and a drawn sword in the other. 
The figures of the two Grand Masters, 
Raphael and Nicholas Cotoner, are 
placed on either side. The roof- 
paintings on the small arch represent, 
on the 1. side, St. Elizabeth, and below, 
Raimond du Puys, the second Grand 
Master ; and on the rt Zacbariaf, and 
S. Grerardo, the founder of the Order, 
below. The painting in the first large 
zone on the 1. represents Zacharias 
ministering in the Temple ; on the rt., 
the naming of St. John the Baptist. 
On the summit of the roof, the " Visi- 
tation." Within the second large 
zone, on the 1., is St. John pointing 
out Christ to SS. Andrew and Peter 
(St. John i. 41), and on the rt. 
St. John in the wilderness receiving 
the multitude. In the centre is St. 
Elizabeth prostrate, and an angel 
presents her child to the Heavenly 
Father. The third zone on the 1. 
contains St. John baptising our Lord, 
and on the rt. his preaching in the 
desert; in the centre The Father, 
surrounded by the heavenly host. The 
fourth zone contains, on the 1., the 
capture of St. John by Herod, and on 
the rt the answer he gave to the mes- 
sengers of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
The centre represents him giving 
counsel to the soldiers. The fifth zone 
represents on the 1. St. John reproving 
Herod, and on the rt., in prison send- 
ing disciples to the Messias. The cen- 
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tral painting represents Herodias with 
the Baptist's head in a charger. The 
sixth and last zone represents, on the 
1., the Sapper of Herod, and the daugh- 
ter of Herodias dancing. Two evil 
spirits suggest wicked counsels to her 
mother. On the rt. is the beheading 
of the Baptist. In the summit is a 
Chorus of Angels. This series finds 
its final triumph in the apse, which 
represents St. John with the ensign of 
the Order held triumphantly in his 
hand, and kneeling before the emblems 
of the "Holy and Blessed Trinity." 
These zones further contain at each 
comer twenty-four figures of martyrs, 
illustrating the history of the Order. 
The short description of this splen- 
did roof would be imperfect without a 
notice of the special peculiarity of the 
artist. Matthias Preti excels in the 
'* Sotto in Su," or that just apprecia- 
tion of perspective, which enables the 
spectator looking upwards to see the 
figures as if standing out from the 
flat ceiling in bold relief, and in 
the most lifelike proportions. These 
paintings were restored by the Maltese 
artist, Ignazio Cortis, during the 
administration of Sir Patrick Grant, 
and the pavement under that of Sir 
H. Bouverie. 

The general plan of the ch. consists 
of a choir and apse, nave and 2 aisles, 
the latter being divided into chapels, 
one of which was formerly assigned to 
each of the various " languages " of 
the Order. The length is 187 feet, 
breadth of nave 50, or, including side- 
chapels, 118. The total height is 63 
feet The pillars, inlaid by Grand 
Master Nicholas Cotoner with slabs of 
green marble, bear in relief the crosses 
of consecration and the arms of their 
donor. 

At the entrance stand 2 marble ves- 
sels for holy water, presented in 1641, 
and a marble font brought in 1643 
from the Church of Vittoria, near the 
Auberge de Castile, the first church 
built by La Vallette, and covering, as 
is reported, the stone laid by him at 
the foundation of the city. 

Immediately to the right of the 
great W. doorway, is the entrance (e) 
to the large Chapel of the ** Decollation 



of 8t, John " or Oratory (f), containing 
3 pictures by Favray. This fine 
chapel was built by Grand Master 
Wignacourt, in 1 603, for the instruction 
of the novices of the Order. The 
great picture behind the altar was 
painted in 1609 by M, A. Caravaggio, 
and is by far the finest in the church. 
It represents the beheading of the 
Baptist. All the remaining pictures 
are by Preti, those on the roof being 
especially good. The altar is formed 
of valuable marbles, surmoimted with 
a group of the Crucifixion. Over it 
stood a splendid monstrancef a gift of 
the Gr. Master CarafPa, in which was 
formerly preserved the most cele- 
brated Melic of this church, viz., the 
reputed right hand of St. John the 
Baptist. It was said to have been 
brought from Antioch to Constanti- 
nople by the Emperor Justinian, who 
built a church expressly for its recep- 
tion. Shortly after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, the 
Sultan Bajazet gave it to the Grand 
Master D'Aubusson at Rhodes, from 
whence it was brought to Malta by 
L'Isle Adam. It was encased in an 
arm or glove of gold, which was 
richly set with gems. By the side of 
the hand, amongst other offerings, was 
a fine solitaire. Napoleon put the 
ring on his own finger, and Hompesch 
carried the hand away with him, and 
presented it to Paul I., Emperor of 
Russia. It is still jealously preserved 
in the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
burg. This chapel also contains part 
of the splendid tapestries with which 
the church is adorned from the f§te of 
Corpus Christi to that of SS. Peter 
and Paul. They were by Devos 
Fr^res, of Brussels, and the gift of 
the Grand Master Perellos. They 
are said to have cost 6000Z. They 
were captured by the Moors durine 
their transit to Malta, and ransomed 
at their full value. 

Proceeding up the S. aisle, the first 
side-chapel (g) is dedicated to St. 
James, and allotted to the language of 
Castillo and Portugal. The monument 
of the Grand Master Manoel de Vil- 
hena is a splendid specimen of bronze 
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workmanship. The group in front 
commemorates the erection of Fort 
Manoel. Notice the weapons then in 
use. Vilhena died Dec. 12, 1 736. The 
other monument of Grand Master 
Pinto (who died Jan. 24, 1753) has a 
mosaic portrait admirably executed. 
The arms of Cassi^re, with his em- 
blem, a lion, are painted on the 
cupola, as is the case in most of these 
chapels. The entrance beyond this 
(h) leads to the Oampo Santo (i), 
where were deposited the remains of 
many heroes of the Order who fell 
during the siege of 1565. In the 
centre a plain stone slab, with a 
pyramid erected by Fr. Flaminio 
Balbino, prior of Messina, commemo- 
rates these. 

The second side-chapel (j) is dedi- 
cated to St. George, and was allotted 
to the language of Aragon, Navarre 
and Catalonia. The altar was the 
gift of Grand Master Ramon Des- 
puig, whose bust and arms are placed 
near it. Within the gilded grating is 
placed the body of S. Fidele, presented 
by the same Grand Master, and ob- 
tained by him from Pope Clement 
XII. The tabernacle contains a frag- 
ment of the ** true cross." Notice the 
painting in front, with miniature like- 
ness, in the right-hand comer, of 
Grand Master Perellos. This chapel 
also contains monuments to Grand 
Masters, Martin Redin, the two Cot- 
oners, and Perellos, all well worthy 
of inspection. The monuments of 
Perellos and of N. Cotoner, amongst 
the finest in the ch., were executed at 
Rome, in the studio of Bernini, in 
which the Maltese sculptor Melchior 
Gafa was a pupil. The allegorical 
figures of Africa and Asia, which are 
copies from the celebrated bronze ori- 
ginals of Giovanni di Bologna, support 
an admirably executed figure of Fame, 
though too much after the Bernini 
school. Nicholas Cotoner was a great 
benefactor to the church in many 
ways, and it is to him, as the stedfast 
patron of Preti, that the credit of 
bringing it to a state of decorative 
completeness belongs. 

The next chapel (k) is dedicated to 
S. Sebastian, and allotted to the lan- 



guage of Anrergne. The walls are 
covered with crowned fleurs-de-lys and 
crowned dolphins alternately. The 
portrait of the saint is by Paladino. 
The single tomb is to the memory of 
De Gessan. 

The chapel (l) on the S. side of the 
choir is dedicated to the Host Blessed 
Sacrament, or to the " Lady of Philer- 
mos." This latter title was given be- 
cause the chapel formerly contained a 
picture on wood of the Blessed Virgin, 
said to have been painted by St. Luke. 
This, too, like the hand of St John, 
was taken by Grand Master Hompesch 
to St. Petersburg. The tabernacle of 
silver was the gift of a former Bishop 
of Malta ; the silver rails were given 
in 1752 by the Bailiff Guerana and the 
Knight De la Salle as votive offering 
of one-fifth of their personal property, 
and are valued at 800/. The silver 
tablets record the history of the 
ancient keys suspended over them. 
They are those of Patras and Lepanto, 
and of Hammamet, a city in Tunis 
which was taken in 1603 by the fieet 
of the Order. 

The Choir (c). The marble altar at 
the extremity of the apse, with boldly 
executed reredos in bronze, was the 
gift of Grand Master Perellos. Over 
the altar is a really good little paint- 
ing of the Tuscan school. The high 
altar was designed at Rome by Bernini, 
at the cost of about 4500/., and is 
formed of lapis lazuli, and other costly 
marbles. The six large silver candle- 
sticks were presented by one of the 
priors : and the handsome silver lamp 
by a bailiff in 1689. The choiraffords 
a good specimen of decorated wood- 
work. The 56 seats on either side of 
the choir with their " misereres " and 
the pulpit, were erected in 1598 by 
Grand Master Garzes. Notice the 
ancient desk and chest for the reading 
and keeping the sacred books. These, 
24 in number, and of much interest, 
are now kept in the sacristy. They 
were originally presented by L*Isle 
Adam to a church in the Borgo. The 
two reading-desks in bronze were the 
gift of Francis, Prior of Lotharingia. 
The two organs were first erected in 
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166l| and improved in 1704 and 
1860. 

Under the choir is the Crypt or 
chapel dedicated to the Hdty Crucifix, 
The foUoviug Gd. Masters are entered 
in it — Del Ponte, La Sengle, Homedes; 
their tombs are in the middle of the 
crypt covered with a white marble 
slab cat in haa-relief. Close to them 
lies Ximenes, with nothing to mark 
his grave. Along the face of the 
crypt lie buried in the following order, 
starting from the left of the Altar of the 
Crucifix — Del Monte, L'Isle Adam, 
Vallette, Alof de Wignacourt, Cas- 
si^re, ya8con9ellos Yordala, and 
Garzes. The second, third, fifth and 
seventh are buried in sarcophagi 
placed in recesses, the rest under- 
ground with monuments over their 
graves. 

Such of the Grand Masters as had 
died before the erection of Valletta 
were interred in the chapel of Fort 
St. Angelo, whence they were re- 
moved to the crypt of St John, on 
the completion of the Church. The 
ceiling and sides of this most interest- 
ing chapel are decorated with ara- 
besques, allegorical figures, and mili- 
tary trophies, the work of Nicolo 
Nasoni from Siena ; they are fast 
decaying from the effect of time and 
damp. 

The sarcophagi of La Vallette and 
L'Isle Adam were opened during the 
visit of Queen Adelaide, and their 
bodies were found to be embalmed. 
This chapel also contains the tomb 
of Sir Oliver Starkey, La Valletta's 
faithful secretary, one of the three 
Englishmen present at the great siege, 
and last Turcopolier of that languase. 
The inscription on the tomb of La 
Vallette is from his pen. 

Again ascending, the Anglo-Ba- 
varian chapel on the right (m) is 
dedicated to S. Carlo, and in the two 
handsome reliquaries over the altar 
are deposited the majority of the sacred 
relics : a list of which is suspended on 
the wall. The most noteworthy of 
these are a thorn from the crown 
placed on the head of our Lord — a 
fragment of the sacred cradle in which 
Our Lord lay (said to be in Sta. Maria 



Maggiore at Borne) — one of the stones 
with which St. Stephen was stoned — 
the right foot of Lazarus — some of the 
bones of Thomas k Becket — and por- 
tions of three of the Apostles, &c. 
The Crucifix over the altar is said to 
have been made from the basin used 
by Our Lord when He washed the 
Apostles' feet The statue in wood of 
the Baptist was anciently attached to 
the stern of the great galley of the 
Grand Master. The rails are of Corin- 
thian brass. At the creation of the new 
'* language " of the Anglo-Bavi^re in 
1784, this chapel was allotted to it by 
Grand Master de Rohan. 

The Chapel of St. Michael (n) 
(within the rails) was allotted to the 
language of Frovence. The picture 
over the altar is a copy of Guido 
Beni's celebrated one in the Church of 
the Cappuccini at Rome. This chapel 
contains the remains of two Grand 
Masters, De Paula and Lascaris. 

The first side-chapel (o) westward 
on leaving the choir is that of St. 
Paul, allotted to the language of 
France. It contains four monuments : 
to Grand Master Wignacourt and his 
brother John ; to Grand Master de 
Rohan, who died in 1797, and one to 
the Comte de Beaujolais, a brother of 
Louis Philippe, by whom this very 
beautiful monument was erected. 

The next chapel (p), that of St. Ca- 
therine, was allotted to Italy. The 
decorations of the altar are elaborate ; 
and there are relics of St. Oeitherine 
and the body of St. Euphemia. There 
is a handsome monument to Grand 
Master Caraffa, who died in 1690; 
and two very good pictures of SS. 
Gerolomo, and 5ie Magdalen by Cara- 
vaggio. 

Passing through the next vestibule 
(q), forming a side entrance to St 
John's, we enter the Chapel of the 
Magi (b), allotted to the language of 
Oermany. This is marked by extreme 
simplicity. 

Beyond this the entranoe (b) to the 
Saeristy contains five pictures on 
canvas, but is most noteworUiy as 
containing the Tomb of Preti, whose 
fame will endure as long as the ch. 
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remains. His epitaph describes him 
as " painting for eternity rather than 
for time," as was written of an ancient 
Greek artist. 

The spacious Sacristy (t) contains 
1 5 pictures. In the smaller room is an 
ancient painting on wood, said to have 
been brought from Rhodes. 

The Chapter enjoys several distinc- 
tions. They wear pectoral cross, and 
on great festivals mitres, as is the 
case at Benevento, and one or two 
other places in Italy. Their treasury, 
despite French robbery, is still rich 
in valuable antiques — crosses, pizes, 
jewels, vessels of gold and silver. 

The Tapestry is especially interest- 
ing ; it measures 705 sq. metres, con- 
sists of 29 pieces, 14 of which au 
grisaille are long and narrow to fit the 
pilasters, and 1.5 are large tableaux in 
full colours to be hung between them. 
The former represent the 1 2 apostles, 
our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin ; 
14 of the latter contain scriptural and 
symbolical subjects; the 15th is the 
portrait of the donor. 

This tapestry from long neglect had 
become almost ruined, but it has been 
most creditably restored by the Chev. 
Luigi Palmieri ; it occupied upwards 
of 7 years, from 1879 to 1887, and cost 
£3000, which expense was defrayed by 
the local government. 

Quitting the ch., and again descend- 
ing the Strada Reale, a short distance 
farther on is the Auberge d'Anvergne, 
now used as the Courts of Justice, 
Near to this is the former treasury 
of the Knights. Opposite is a gar- 
den, round two sides of which runs 
the arcade. From this we ascend to 
the 

Public Librazy, which had its ori- 
gin in the Bailiff Louis de Tencin, 
who left it his collection of books, 
which was subsequently enlarged from 
the libraries of many of the knights. 
The present building was erected by 
Grand Master de Rohan in 1784, and 
was made a public library by Sir H, 
Oakes in 1811. It is open from 9 



A.M. till 3 P.M., and books may be taken 
out on application to the Librarian. 
It is under the management of a 
committee appointed by Government, 
and contains about 49,500 vols., and 
MSS. 

Attached to the library is a Museum, 
containing chiefly antiquities found in 
Malta and Gozo. Amongst the prin- 
cipal objects may be mentioned a 
Phosnician Cippus of Salino marble, 
with inscription — sarcophagus— seven 
stone figures from the ruins of Hagiar 
Khim — a statue of Hercules in marble 
— ^a torso of Diana — an altar of Pro- 
serpine — a wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus, discovered at Gozo, marble — 
an alto-relievo of two female figures, 
Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, and 
Claudia, wife of Csecilius Metellus, 
whose daughter's tomb is so well 
known on the Via Appia, marble, bnt 
of inferior workmanship, and probably 
not originals — a bust in alto-relievo of 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra — a Norman 
capital from an old well in the Borgo 
— a piece of the tabernacle from the 
choir of the Church of the Knights at 
Rhodes, presented by Lord Clarence 
Paget — ^with many Roman jugs^ tazze, 
urns, and lacrymatories. 

Almost adjoining, and on the same, 
the S. side of the street, is the Gover- 
nor's Palace, formerly the residence of 
the Grand Masters. This forms one 
side of St. George's or the Palace 
Square, and is itself divided into two 
courts. These are planted with orange- 
trees, Euphorbia, Hibiscus, &c., and 
two fine Norfolk Island pines planted 
by the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The walls are covered 
with beautiful creepers, especially the 
brilliant Bougainvillia, The Govern- 
ment offices on the ground floor form 
a part of this noble range of buildings, 
which is the principal residence of the 
Governors of Malta. The marble 
staircase is exceedingly wide and easy, 
so that the Grand Master could be 
carried up in his lettica, or state chair. 
A striking feature of the palace are the 
Corridors, paved with marble, the walls 
ornamented with portraits and a series 
of figures of men-at-arms in full 
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armour, with their shields are armorial 
bearings arranged in chronological 
order from the days of the Crusades 
down to the present English Govern- 
ment. The lunettes contain pictures 
representing the exploits of the galleys 
and ships of the Order. 

The Armoury is a splendid room, 
filled with trophies and specimens of 
ancient arms, and at interrals are 
ranged the majolica vases once used in 
the pharmacy of the knights. In the 
five cases in the centre are preserved 
the original Bull of Paschal II., found- 
ing the Order — ^the original grant of 
Malta to the Knights by Charles V. — 
the silver trumpet which sounded the 
retreat of the knights from Rhodes — 
the sword, axe, and surtout of Dragut, 
the second in command of the Turk- 
ish army in the siege of 1565 — and 
the bfttons of Grand Masters La 
Vallette, a.d. 1565, and Wignacourt, 
A.D. 1606. 

The Council Chambor is hung with 
tapestry made at Brussels by Devos 
Freres, manufacturers to Louis XIV., 
and purchased, like that in St. 
John's, by the Grand Master Perellos, 
A.D. 1713. It illustrates the scenery, 
natural productions, and customs of 
India, Africa, and South America. 

The Dining-room contains ten por- 
traits. One of Grand Master Wigna- 
court is by Ca/ravaggiOj and those of 
Greorge IV. and Victoria are after Sir 
T. Lawrence and Winterhalter. 

The Hall of 88. Michael ftnd Oeorgo 
serves the double purpose of a 
throne and ball-room. It is so called 
because the investiture of the mem- 
bers of the ** Most Distinguished 
Order of SS. Michael and George" 
was held here. This order was created 
by Koyal Mandate 27th April, 1818, 
and was confined to residents in Malta 
and the Ionian Isles. It is now ex- 
tended so as to include such of H.M. 
servants as have distinguished them- 
selves in any of the British colonies or 
abroad. 

The Private Apartments are orna- 
mented with frescoes commemorative 



of the earlier history of the Order of 
St. John, and with many oil paint, 
ings. 

They contain some splendid majolica 
and furniture. One of the rooms, that 
occupied by the Prince of Wales, is 
paved with beautiful tiles, and was the 
Grand Master's private chapel. 

The Palace is surmounted by a lofty 
square tower, erected as an Observatory 
by Grand Master de Rohan, and now 
used as a station for signalling the 
arrival of ships. 

The Clock placed in the interior 
court is worthy of notice. Quaint 
Moorish figures strike with hammers 
the bells for the quarters and the 
hours. There is a tradition that it 
was brought by the knights from 
Rhodes. The Staitie of Neptune^ in 
the Prince of Wales' Court, is by the 
celebrated John of Bologna. It was 
removed from the fish market to its 
present site by Sir G. Le Marchant. 

For permission to see the Palace the 
visitor has only to apply to the porter 
at the top of the Grand Staircase; 
admission to the armoury is obtained 
by ticket, through the turnstile at the 
gate of the Duke of Edinburgh's court- 
yard. Charge, sixpence. 

Facing the palace is the Main 
Guard and the Garrison Library, 
which is open to civilians and visitors 
if introduced by members. There is 
a good reading room to which ladies 
are admitted. St. George's Square is 
the scene of the weekly ceremony of 
trooping the colours, of the daily 
retreat and tattoo, and is besides a 
general rendezvous, and the centre of 
the Carnival amusements. 

After leaving St. George's Square 
and proceeding down the S. Reale, the 
only buildings of importance to be 
seen is the Exchange or Borsa, with 
the Maltese and Anglo-Maltese Banks. 

The Strada Reale terminates in the 
FoH of St. Elmo. Turning to the left 
we cross the end of the Strada Stretta. 
or Narrow Street, which runs parallel 
to the Reale the whole length of 
Valletta, and was celebrated as the 
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duelling ground of the knights. ** The 
fiction which led to this concession " 
(for the laws against premeditated 
duelling were most severe) " was, that 
a combat in this street might be looked 
upon in the light of a casual encounter, 
occasioned by a collision in the narrow 
thoroughfare." Again crossing the 
end of the Strada Fomi, we are close 
to the Auberge de BamerCf the head- 
quarters of the regiment occupying 
Lower St. Elmo. This was erected by 
Grand Master E. de Rohan in 1786, 
and is a handsome building overlook- 
ing the entrance to the Quarantine 
harbour, with a fine courtyard and 
staircase. 

Within, the Fort of St. Elmo, the 
headquarters of the brigade of Royal 
Artillery, and also of one of the regi- 
ments, IS one of the most interesting 
spots in Malta. One of the grandest 
features in the great siege in 1565 was 
the heroism shown by the knights who 
held St. Elmo. The capture of this 
fort becoming at last inevitable, the 
few and enfeebled survivors received 
the Viaticum in their little chapel, 
embraced one another, and then went 
forth to the ramparts to die. This 
chapel was only discovered a few years 
ago by Col. Montague, R.E., buried 
beneath surrounding d^ris. It is 
approached by the right hand or old 
entrance to the fort, and lies imme- 
diately to the light of the tunnel 
through the rock, by which you obtain 
admittance. It consists of one single 
vaulted bay, with recess for altar and 
two side oratories. It was re-decorated 
in the time of Grand Master Lascaris, 
whose arms, with those of L'Isle Adam 
and one or two other coats, still remain 
in it. Visitors cannot obtain access to 
any of the forts without a special pass 
from the Dep. Adj. General. 

Crossing the St Elmo granaries, we 
are at the foot of the Strada Mercanti, 
which runs parallel to the Strada Reale- 
On one side is the Civil Hospital for 
InourabUSf endowed by an Italian lady, 
Caterina Scappi, in 1646, with all her 
possessions, including her silver plate. 
It used to be confined to women, but 



is now under Government, thrown 
open to both sexes, and provides for the 
maintenance of 250 sick. Close b^ was 
the cemetery of the knights. This has 
been removed, but its contents have 
been collected into a large crypt, called 
the OsiuariOf the walls of which are 
festooned with human bones. 

Opposite to the Ho!«pital for Incur- 
ables is the Orphan Asylum, in which 
150 boys and girls are fed, clothed, 
and instructed at the public expense, 
and a Government infant school. 

A little higher up is the Military 
Hospital, erected in 1628 by Grand 
Master Vasconcelos, containing 382 
beds. It was added to by Grand 
Master Perellos, whose arms (three 
pears) are incorporated into the desi^ 
of the central fountain. One room, 480 
feet in length, is said to be the longest 
in Europe. 

Continuing up the Str. Mercanti, we 
pass the University, founded in 1769, 
endowed with the confiscated lands of 
the Jesuits, then expelled from Malta. 
The present government organization 
dates from 1839. The Lyceum, for 
younger students, forms part of the 
same building, also the Jesuits' Church. 
Farther on are, the Monte di Field, a 
gigantic pawnbroking establishment, 
under Grovernment control ; the JMdr- 
ket, erected in 1861 by Sir G. le 
Marchant, and, on the rt., the ancient 
Banca Giuratale. 

Further on is a house with a hand- 
some marble doorway in the Str. 
Mercanti which is worthy of notice. 
It was formerly the Gastellania, 
and the pillory still remains on the 
angle of the building about 12 feet 
above the street. Other punishments 
were here inflicted in public, such as 
the suspension of criminals by the 
hand s. The executioner superintended 
the carrying out of the punishment 
from the small window above the pil- 
lory, and the rope was fastened to the 
large iron hook still existing in the 
wall of the building facing the Str. S. 
Giovanni. 

Still ascending, we reach the Au- 
berge dltalie, now the headquarters 
of the Royal Engineers. The style of 
architecture is remarkably simple and 
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pure. Its front is omameDted with a 
bronze bast of the Grand Master 
Caraffa, with his coat of arms. 

Opposite, on the left side, is a large 
house, now used as a Post Office, which 
was occupied by Napoleon I. during 
his short stay in Malta, and bears the 
name of Palazzo Parisi. 

Immediately adjoining this is the 
Anberge de Gastille, the largest and 
finest of all the knights* palaces. It 
forms the joint mess of the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers, and the 
quarters of the former. The main 
entrance facing the granaries is ap- 
proached by a noble flight of steps, 
and above the doorway is the marble 
bust of Grand Master Pinto. The 
staircase and many of the rooms are 
very fine. Close to this is the Upper 
Barracoa. These arcades were erected 
as promenades for the knights, a.d. 
1661. The view from this, over the 
Grand Harbour, which gives some 
idea of the wonderful fortifications of 
Valletta and its suburbs, is one of the 
most imposing in Europe. It contains 
numerous monuments erected to com- 
memorate naval and military officers 
connected with Malta. 

Between the Upper Barracca and 
the Porta Reale is a new gymnasium, 
admirably fitted for the use of the 
military. 

In the Lower Barracca is a fine 
Doric monument to Sir A. Ball, restored 
in 1884. 

Many of the best houses in Valletta 
are in the Strade Mezzodi and Bri- 
tanica, such as the Auberge de France 
in the former of these streets, at pre- 
sent the residence of the Deputy- 
Commissary -General. 

Just as we looked down on the 
Grand Harbour from the Upper Bar- 
racca, so from St. Andrew's bastion 
(at the end of the Strada Britannica) 
we obtain a grand view over Fort 
Manoel and the Quarantine Harbour. 
Here is the garrison racquet-court, 
with dressing and bath rooms. Within 
this bastion is the memorial column 
to Sir Frederick Ponsonby, almost 
destroyed by lightning in 1864. Again, 
a fine inland view is obtained from 



the neighbouring bastion of St. John, 
where there is a monument to the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

A short account of some of the 
churches most worthy of notice will 
suffice for the description of Valletta 
proper. 

1 . The Charch of Vittoria, close to 
the Auberge de Castille, is remarkable 
as the oldest church, used by the 
knights and workmen during the build- 
ing of Valletta. It contains two old 
pictures of St. Anthony Abbot, and 
St. Anthony Confessor, brought from 
Rhodes. Here takes place on the 1 7th 
Jan. the annual ceremony of blessing 
the animals. 2. The Qhurch of St. 
Paohy in the street of that name. It 
claims to possess a part of the column 
on which St. Paul was beheaded. 
Some of the frontals and other orna- 
ments in this church are of great value. 
The 10th Feb., commemorating St. 
Paul's shipwreck, is the ^rand local 
festival here, with procession, illumi- 
nation, &c. 3. The Church of the 
Jesuits. 4. Church of St. Ursula in 
the street of that name. The nuns 
attached to this were acknowledged as 
members of the order of St. John, and 
still wear the cloak. 5. The Chv/rch 
of the Augustinian Monastery^ in the 
Strada Forni. The Augustinians con- 
duct a good school for boys. 6. In 8. 
Maria di Gesii there is a good paint- 
ing of St. Ursula by Guido Beni, 
The better paintings in the Maltese 
churches are generally by either Preti 
(1663-1698), or by Favray (1680- 
1708). 



SUBURBS OP VALLETTA. 

b. Floriana.— The Florian fortifica- 
tions are so called after an Italian 
engineer, sent by Pope Urban VIII., 
A.D. 1635. The plan, however, was 
not carried out till a.d. 1720, under 
Grand Master Manoel de Vilhena. 
The main road from the Porta Reale 
leads to a large open space. On the 
rt. is the parade-ground, and in the 
centre of this a small piece is laid 
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down with pozzolana for cricket. 
On the 1« are immense granaries — sub- 
terranean pits — in which large stores 
of grain are kept. The central en- 
closure was formed into a garden 
A.D. 1805, by Sir A. J. Ball. Far- 
ther on is another garden, called 
D'Argotti, nearer to the ramparts. 
At the rt. hand corner of the parade- 
ground are barracks for one of the 
regiments ; near them is the Ospizio, 
erected 1734 by Grand Master Manoel. 
It is the home of 700 aged men and 
women. A portion is also assigned to 
foundling children; another for a 
penitentiary ; and another part is 
reserved for female prisoners. 

The principal Civil Hospital, con- 
taining 250 beds, is situated above this 
Ospizio. Two surgeons reside on the 
premises, and the best physicians in 
the island superintend. These are 
supported by the local govemmeut, 
one-sixth of whose revenues is devoted 
to the maintenance of public charit- 
able institutions. Opposite to this 
hospital is 8. CalcedoniOf erected in 
1751, and called also the Casa delta 
Madonna di Manresa. It is used as 
a seminary and for religious ** re- 
treats." A road at this corner leads 
to the pleasant Gardens of 8te. Maison, 
where one of the military bands oc- 
casionally plays. In the extreme 
eastern angle of the fortifications 
stands the Capochin Convent, erected 
by Grand Master Verdala in 1584. 
There are about 40 monks. The chief 
attraction to some is the crypt, in which 
(as elsewhere with this Order) the 
bodies of the deceased members were 
dried, and the remains subsequently 
removed in fetvour of a successor. 
This custom is now discontinued. 
Near to this part of the fortifications, 
at St. Francis barracks, are the quar- 
ters of two companies of Royal En- 
gineers. Returning through the 
streets of Floriana, we find ourselves 
near the Calcara Gate, which leads 
down to the Marina, the custom-house, 
and the usual landing-place of the 
Grand Harbour. 

On the other side of this harbour 
are the important and crowded suburbs 
of 



e. Yittorioia and Senglea. — The 
usual boats used for crossing are called 
dghaisa (pronounced dysa), gaily 
painted, and with elevated prows at 
both ends ; they are by no means ugly» 
and very safe. The rowers stand 
while propelling the boat The Medi- 
terranean fleet is generally at anchor 
in this harbour during the winter, and 
all the steamers (except those of the 
P. and O. Company) and the sailing 
craft anchor here. On the rt., as we 
push across, is Senglea Point, and the 
fort of St. Michael. Beyond is the naval 
arsenal, and the new dry dock for 
H. M.'s ships. To the rt. is the naval 
canteen. Proceeding up the Dock- 
yard Creek between forts St. Michael 
and St. Angelo, you see the naval dock- 
yard, victualling-yard, the residence 
of the Port Admiral, the naval 
bakery, &c. 

Fort St. Angelo is the oldest fort in 
Malta. There was a guardhouse here 
in the time of the Romans, to which 
Cicero refers. The Knights found 
some fortifications, which they so 
strengthened as to resist Solyman's 
army. The chapel near the entrance 
gateway likewise boasts great anti- 
quity. The inscription on its walls 
states that it was erected on the ex- 
pulsion of the Saracens by Roger the 
Norman in a.d. 1090. It is open for 
service on the 8th Sept., when mass is 
said in memory of those who fell in 
the great siege of 1565. 

On the upper platform, near the 
officers' quarters, is a larger chapel, 
now used for the service of the Eng- 
lish Church, which is interesting as 
being at once the work and the Tomb 
of the illustrious Grand Master 'I/' JsZe 
Adam, a.d. 1534. His body was after- 
wards removed to the crypt of St. 
John's. The red granite pillar which 
supports the roof is said to have been 
part of an adjoining temple of Juno. 
There is also a tradition that this 
pillar originallv stood in Solomon's 
Temple, and, after many wanderings, 
was finally brought from Rhodes by 
the Knights of St. John, and placed 
in its present position. Returning by 
the same steep path, iron gratings and 
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openings in the wall disclose the 
prisons of the galley-slaves employed 
by the Knights, the maintenance of 
which formed a principal item in the 
expenditure of the Order, even as late 
as 1778. 

The Church of 8. Lorenzo, near 
at hand, founded in the time of 
Count Roger, was enlarged by the 
Knights as the Church of their Order, 
before Valletta was built, and was re- 
built as, we see it in 1697. The trea- 
sury contains a grand silver proces- 
sional cross, carried in the procession 
on St. Lawrence's Day, August 10th ; 
a thurible, said to have been brought 
from Khodes ; and other antiques. 

In the adjoining Oratory of 8t. Joseph 
the Grand Master and great hero, La 
Vallette, solemnly deposited the hat 
and sword he had worn during the 
siege. The sword has a Toledo blade, 
of the finest temper and workmanship, 
with a curiously twisted hilt, origin- 
ally gilt. The hat is made of felt, 
with a low crown, and wide circular 
brim. It is a pity that these are so 
little known, and comparatively in- 
accessible to. strangers. This town, 
anciently called the " Borgo,*' ob- 
tained its prouder title of Vittoriosa 
on this occasion from La Vallette. 

The Str. Maggiore, leading out of 
the Piazza, brings us to the Inquisitor^ s 
Palace. It was erected in 1634 by the 
Inquisitor, afterwards Pope Alexander 
VII. One of the few good things 
which the French did in 1798 was to 
abolish the tribunal of the Inquisition 
in Malta. The palace now forms the 
head-quarters of an English regiment. 
There are in Vittoriosa, the convent of 
Sta. Scholastica for nuns, formerly the 
Hospital of the Order of St. John, and 
the Dominican Monastery, opposite 
their old palace. At the end of the 
Str. Maggiore the gateway leads out 
to the Sta. Margarita Hill, where is 
situated one of the military school- 
chapels, and on its summit a nunnery 
and popular school for girls, under the 
Bishop of Malta. 

Skirting a thickly populated district, 
called Burmola, at the head of the har^ 
hour we reach the Isola Gate, which 



leads into the quarter called Isola or 
Senglea. 

Senglea is called after Grand Mas- 
ter De la Sengle, who fortified it in 
1 554. The Str. Vittoria is a fine wide 
street with good houses. On one of 
the interior walls of a ch. in this 
street, dedicated to the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, is a slab recording the 
title ** Invicta,** given to this town on 
the expulsion of the Turks. In the 
Corradino district are two prisons, 
and at Zabbar Gate a new military 
hospital. From this point we may 
gain an idea of the extent of the Co- 
tonera lines, erected by the Grand 
Master Nicholas Cotoner from the 
design of Engr. Valperga. The plans 
as originally designed were never 
completely carried out, but these 
works have of late years been sup- 
plemented by others, and by detached 
inland torts. These will protect not 
only Senglea, Burmola barracks, and 
Vittoriosa, but Bighi (where there is an 
admirable and handsomely built naval 
hospital) and Fort Ricasoli, which 
guards the entrance to the harbour, 
the head-quarters of another regiment. 

d. Sliema. — The most frequented 
drive from Valletta is through Pietk, 
at the head of the Quarantine Harbour, 
by an admirable road on the sea-shore 
to this fashionable and rapidly-increas- 
ing suburb. 

It is a place of resort for the better 
class of the inhabitants of Valletta 
during the summer, and for visitors 
generally in winter. A regular ser- 
vice of steam-ferry boats ply every 
few minutes between it and Valletta, 
It contains many villas and comfort- 
able residences, hotels, a theatre, 
refreshment rooms, and a branch of 
the U. S. Club of Valletta. 

The fortifications in this quarter 
consist of Fort Manoel, on an island 
in the harbour, built by Grand Mas- 
ter Manoel de Vilhena, now occu- 
pied by the Eoyal Artillery. Here 
Sir Walter Scott was kept for some 
time in quarantine, when on his last 
vain search after the health which he 
was never again to enjoy. Fort Tigne, 
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at the extremity of the mainland 
(lately strengthened); and a new 
fort of Sliema, which mounts heavy 
guns. Close to this one of the military 
bands frequently plays. Sliema is 
considered especially healthy, and by 
boat is within easy access of Valletta. 
The beautiful little English church 
is mentioned in the Index. The sea- 
side drive continues to St. Julian's 
and St. George's bays. At the latter 
is Pembroke Camp, called after the 
late Lord Herbert, who was Secretary 
for War in 1855, when the permanent 
camp was designed. Beyond this are 
the military rile ranges. 

e. Citti Vecchia, more commonly 
called Notahile by the Maltese of the 
present day. — Independently of its 
fine situation, Cittk Vecchia is worth 
seeing for its historical associations. 
Cicero mentions it as celebrated for 
its textrinvm, or cotton manufacture, 
and gives it the name Melita by 
which the island is now known. It 
was founded about B.C. 700, or shortly 
after the first settling of a Greek 
colony in these islands. The Saracens 
on their conquest called it Medina, or 
the City, an appellation which the 
natives still retain. It received the 
name of NotaMU from Alphonso the 
Magnanimous, King of Castille. 
Lastly, on the completion of Valletta, 
the inhabitants called it Oitta Vecchia, 
or the Old City. It is yet a town of 
stately palaces and crumbling fortifi- 
cations. Many of its ancient man- 
sions are occupied as convents or 
seminaries. A drive of 6 m. or half 
an hour by train brings us to the foot 
of a considerable aseeut on the summit 
of which is the old city. A statue of 
Juno, and bearing her cognisance of 
a peacock, is embedded in the main 
gateway. The Military Sanatorium, 
a handsome building, formerly the 
Magisterial Palace, ornamented with 
a bust of Grand Master Manoel de 
Vilhena, is situated in a quadrangle 
on the right of the gateway ; close 
to it is the court-house. The old 
dungeons beneath this building are 
worth visiting, and may be seen on 
application to the Sergeant of the 



Army Hospital Corps in charge. 
After visiting them it is pleasant to 
breathe the fresher air, and from the 
roof, or covered corridor, to look down 
on Malta as a map, and the blue Medi- 
terranean beyond. Further on is the 
Banca Giuratale. 

The Cathedral of St. Paul has its 
traditional origin in the year a.d. 58 
during the 3 months' residence of the 
Apostle. Publius is asserted to have 
assigned a portion of his own palace 
as a site for a church, and to have 
officiated in it as the first bishop, The 
Norman knights erected a cathedral in 
the 12th century on this site: but it 
was entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake on the 11th Jan. 1693. The 
first stone of the present cathedral was 
laid on the 2lst May, 1697. It was 
built by Lorenzo Gafa, a Maltese, and 
was consecrated in 1703. There is a 
good fa9ade, flanked by two bell- 
towers, 126 i^. in height, containing 6 
bells. One of these, named Petrina^ 
was made in Venice, a.d. 1370, and 
was rescued from the old church. The 
church is in the form of a cross, and 
consists of a choir, transept, nave, and 
2 side aisles, with 4 1 bays or sn^all 
chapels, and 2 entrances on either side. 
The S. transept chapel is dedicated to 
St. Publius. The paintings refer to 
his baptism by St. Paul, and his 
martyrdom. This church is the burial- 
place of some of the later bishops of 
Malta and canons of the cathedral 
whose tombstones form a beautiful 
inlaid marble floor like that of St« 
John's. 

The next chapel is known as the 
Reliquary Chapel. The relics can be 
seen on the 1st Nov., and the contents 
of the treasury are exposed on Christ- 
mas Day, Easter Day, the Conversion 
of St. Paul, the Festival of St. Peter, 
and on Corpus Christi Day. In this 
chapel is a curious picture of St. Paul, 
of the Byzantine school. Both the 
altar at the E. end (above which is a 
good picture by Sassoferrato), and also 
the high altar, are formed of rare 
marbles. The wood work of the Choir 
was originally made in Catania in 
1480 by Parisio and Pietro Antonio, 
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brothers Calatura, and was intended 
for the Dominican Others of Notabile. 
It has been so much ^' restored " that 
hardly any of the old structure now re- 
mains. The modem work, however, 
is very creditable to the designer, Mr. 
Giuseppe Calleja, and to Mr. Em- 
manuelle Decelis who executed it. 

This ch. has lately been enriched by 
two beautiful mosaic pictures repre- 
senting St. Paul and St. Peter, some 
fine paintings by Gagliardi Magni and 
Bruschi; and three marble statues by 
Valenti of Palermo, representing St. 
Publius, St. John the Evangelist, and 
St. Luke. The ancient silver rood 
cross was brought from Rhodes, and 
is highly ornamented. The parch- 
ment office books are richly illumin- 
ated, probably of the 14th centy. The 
marble pavement of the choir was the 
gift of the late Bishop Pace Formo. 
The Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
contains a picture of the Virgin, attri- 
buted to St. Luke. The font, of white 
marble, is a good specimen of 15th- 
centy. work, with bas-reliefs of St. 
Paul, and of the Baptism of our Lord. 
The roof was painted by Vincenzo 
Manno, a Sicilian, in 1794. The 
treasury contains many valuable 
crosses and other ornaments, a group 
in silver of 15 figures, the Virgin and 
12 Apostles, SS. John Baptist and 
Paul. This was redeemed from the 
French in 1798. These treasures can 
only be seen by an express permission 
from the treasurer. 

At a short distance from the cathe- 
dral are the Cataoombs, the passages 
and chambers of which are of the same 
character as those at Syracuse, being 
larger than the generality at Rome, 
but devoid of mural decorations. 
There is one curious chamber, the 
roof of which is supported by roughly 
fluted columns : it is difficult to deter- 
mine the use of two circular stones, 
about 4 ft. in diameter, which could 
scarcely have been used as fonts, 
though this is not quite impossible. 
Besides St. Paul's Catacombs the 
Crypt of St. Agata, and the so-called 
Ta TAbatia, are worth visiting on 
account of the mural paintings which 
adorn those ancient places of worship. I 



Near the catacombs is the Qrotto of 
St. Paul, over which is built a small 
church. The Apostle is supposed to 
have lived here during the 3 months 
he was resident in the island. It is 
accordingly much venerated, and 
there is a marble statue of the saint, 
in the middle of the cave. As we 
drive towards Verdala Palace we 
pass 2 convents, one occupied bj 
Augustinians, and the other (conspi- 
cuous from Valletta) by Dominicans. 
The round Chwrch ofSta. Maria delta 
VirtUf on a projecting point near at 
hand, has an ancient crypt, formerly 
resorted to as a place of pilgrimage 
in time of war or pestilence. Two 
miles distant is the Palace of Verdala^ 
the coolest of the summer residences 
of the English governor. It was 
built by Grand Master Verdala in 
1586, repaired by Sir W. Reid, in 
1856, and by Sir G. Le Marchant, in 
1862. An order from the governor 
is necessary for admission. Adjoining 
this is the Boschetto, a favourite place 
for picnics, planted with lemon, orange, 
and other trees. A mile beyond the 
Boschetto are the cliffs, overhanging 
the best coast scenery in the island. 

Avoiding Boschetto, we can return 
by the Palace of the Grand Inquisitor 
picturesquely situated amidst orange- 
trees. The route back lies through 
Siggieui and Zebbug. The high altar 
in the parish church of this latter 
Casal is surmounted with silver statues 
of the four Evangelists; and a life- 
sized one of S. Philippo d'Argirione 
is carried in the local processions. 

The Palace of S. Antonio will be an 
object for another day's excursion. 
It was built in 1625, and was the 
country residence of successive Grand 
Masters. Here Sir A. Ball lived whilst 
organising the opposition of the 
Maltese against the French in 1 798, as 
President of their Congress. It is 
celebrated for its orange-groves and 
gardens, the most extensive of which 
is public. A supply of oranges from 
this garden is sent every year to the 
Queen. The house is large, the chief 
feature being the fine gallery wbidi 
surrounds ti^e main courtyard. It 
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baa twice been the residence of the { 
Dnke and Ducheae of Edinburgh, and 
here was born, on the 25(ti Not. IST6, | 
their daughter, the Princeu Victoria , 
Melita, the only British Princess ever 
bom in a colony. i 

Eeturning through the PoHe des 
Bombes, obserre the marks of the 
cannon-shot on its gates and walls. 
These were made by the Maltese in 
their insurrection against the French 



f. Visit to HiGiia Kim, Micabibi 
and Mniidra. 

There is a good road from Valletta 
to the -village of Crendi, passing 
Ibrough CasBl Luca and Hicabiba, 
where are extensive stene quarries. 
The drive takes 1^ hr. 

Midway between the two lest places, 
in * fleU called Nadur, are the remuna 




of a Qreek honie discovered in 1 888. 
The building is of large blocks of 
stone, carefi^y dressed and laid with 
mortar in regolar courses — a style of 
building entirelj different to any of 
the M^alithic edifices found in the 
islands, f 
■iOBbiba is close to Casal Crendu 
a chasm, 160 tu deep and 250 
.1 .!.„ !.„.. — jj J fiji, ijeposit 

+ TbiB bu been hllr dwcilbwl ud lUiu- 
Oktod by Dr. Ca r ni TH in bis memotr nnb- 
lubBd Id April af tba HSU ]reu. 



broad at th 



of earth in which frnit trees flourish in 
great Inxariance; this is due to a 
downcast, or sinking in of the rock. 
A lerf similar hollow eiists in Gozo, 
at Kaara. near the General's rock. 
This is a ftvonrite place for picnics. 

A short walk hence Irads to the 
remarkablt Pbmnician temple known 
as Hagiar Elm, the stone of worgbip, 
one of several Cyclopean bnildingg 
found both in Malta and Goio, but 
quite unlike anything found else- 
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where. The QBtnre of the boilding I metrically pUw«d. A A' is the area of 
will best be understood bj the wood- | the main edifice ; F the area in cod- 
cnt which we have borrowed from the nection with D, and Q is another area 
beaiitifiil work f of Dr. Camaoa, the on the N.W. of the circuit. The 
learned director of public education length of the whole perimeter is 687 
in Malta. Thegenenil formof all the feet It was enclosed on all eldei 
parts is elliptical, the egg being the excepting at the eDtrance H towards 
symbol of fertility. The eastern half, the east. The length of Ibe eemi- 
inclading the fore court B aud the circumference of the fore court B, if it 
lesser court C, is nearly a regular were entire, would be abont 330 feet ; 
ellipse. This ia ooDueoiea with the its semi-axis major would be 1 IB feet, 
two smaller oyals D and £, sym- 1 its mioor ails [90 feet. 
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The respective entrances to A D E 
uidGareata, d,«, and/. The inoer 
conrt C is entered from the main 
temple at e, In the middle of this 
court a quantity of ashes, burnt earth, 
and stones apparently arranged for 
burning victims, were fonnd. Several 
small chambers, h, I, m, n, o, are dis- 
tributed aloDg the circumference of 

f 'BMent farther euavttloDa ot the Mtat- 
Ulhic AntldoitlH or BigUz Elm.- Uilu, 
obloDBfaUo, isas.pp. 11) five duHso-Utbo- 
grapMc IlluitntLoiu, 

iMedUerraneaa.] 
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this court; two great stones p and 5 
are lying close to the entraace A. 
Every trace of the sanctuary in the 
area D has disappeared. 

The entrance to the area F is at /; 
on the left side of this passage is a 
hom-shaped enclosure r, and the 
foundations of a similar enclosure are 
apparent on the other side. Several 
other recessesand small chambers s.i.g., 
some with and some withoat com- 
maoioatioES with the area F, form the 
rest of this intricate distribution. 
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The right part of the edifice E., 
together with its entrance, is to a great 
extent still preserved. The interior of 
the two elliptical chambers has a poly- 
gonal niche v in the middle and two 
regular hemicycles, x x at the side. 

The main edifice, however, is the 
most interesting part. It may have 
consisted originally of an enclosure 
enveloping a pair of elliptical areas A 
and A . From the sides spread out 
four oval chambers, M, L, I, K, the 
whole covering an area of 90 feet in 
diameter. The circumference of the 
whole edifice externally is nearly 325 
feet; the major and minor axes re- 
spectively are 105 and 54 feet Each 
of the areas A and A' have had apsidal 
terminations a' and a", h' and h". The 
length of the whole perimeter is about 
687 feet, m, m are probably seats, n 
is one of the supports of a great stone, 
lamina MLora, now preserved in the 
library ; it is a stone pitted all over, 
to represent, perhaps, the starry 
heavens, and it has a spiral in high 
relief encompassing the half of an egg. 

There are several other chambers, 
sufficiently indicated in the plan. 

Dr. Caruana is distinctl v of opinion 
that this monument is or Phoenician 
origin, and intended for the worship of 
Baal, the generative god, and Ashtoreth 
or Astarte, the oonceptive goddess of 
the universe. 

Nine headless statuettes were found 
among the ruins, and are also pre- 
served in the library; they are sup- 
posed to represent the Kahiri or 
mighty ones of the PhoBuiciaus, a 
signification which the word still bears 
in the modem vernacular, and indeed 
in Arabic also. 

About f of a mile to the W. are 
the remains of another similar edifice, 
Mnaidra. No scientific exploration of 
this has yet been made, but in default 
of a later survey the plan given by 
Fergusson in his * Rude Stone Monu- 
ments ''will convey a sufficiently ac- 
curate idea of its nature. (See p. 209.) 

St. Fanl'B Bay and fhe Booky Val- 
ley. — ^This will prove a very inte- 
resting excursion. The road lies 



through Birchircara, which, like most 
of the Maltese Casals, has a fine 
parish ch., built during the first half 
of the 18th centy. Bearing to the rt., 
we ascend the hill to Nasciar, and about 
three-quarters of a mile beyond reach 
the Na,8ciar lines, where a fine view is 
obtained of the fertile plain below, St. 
Paul's Bay, and the Islands of Comino 
and Gozo. These lines follow the 
natural rock, which sharply de&ies the 
strata and configuration of the island. 
This "great fault" extends across 
Malta, from the base of the Bengemma 
Hills, Musta, and Nasciar to Madda- 
lena Bay. Close to the road, at the 
Nasciar lines, the marks as of cart- 
wheels are noticeable, and difficult to 
account for. They are to be met with 
elsewhere, and in tilie most unlikely- 
places. Descending and crossing the 
plain, we reach St. Paul's Bay. The 
little island of Selmun partly bars its 
entrance ; and the traditional scene of 
St. Paul's shipwreck is on the main- 
land, close by. The expression in the 
Authorized Version (Acts xxvii. 41), 
"where two seas met," might with 
propriety be translated " with sea on 
both sides ; " this would be true at more 
points than one. That Malta was the 
island and this the bay, seems fairly to 
have been proved, not only from tradi- 
tional, but on fair nautical and Scrip- 
tural grounds. In about 1879 the ruins 
of a large farm-house were discovered 
on a hillock situated in the lands called 
Ta-Ben-Warrat, which means "be- 
longing to the son, the heir." These, 
consisted of an extensive establishment 
for making oil ; two rows of troughs 
neatly cut and running parallel to each 
other, were laid on each side of a 
central passage, and two mills exactly- 
similar to those found in the Greek 
house at Micabiba were still in situ, 
at either side of one of the ends of the 
passage. Fragments of lozenge- 
shaped tiles for paving, coloured 
stuccos, roofing tiles similar to what 
have been found at Pompeii, show that 
this was the villa and farm of a person 
of some importance. 

In the midst of the ruins is a small 
chapel dedicated fix>m time imme- 
morial to San Paul Milkghi^ which 
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means ''St. Paul kindly or well re- 
ceived." This indicates the very ancient 
tradition that here was the country 
residence of Publius where St. Paul 
remained a guest for many days. 
All these ruins, lying £is they do in a 
very lonely place, were shortly after- 
wards covered over to prevent them 
being damaged or destroyed. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that they may 
soon be "re-discovered" and proper 
means adopted for their preservation. 
From a Christian point of view there 
is probably nothing in the whole 
island more deeply interesting. 

Boats can be hired to cross over 
to Selmun, on which a statue of 
St. Paul was erected in 1845. Upou 
the hill above the farther shore of St. 
Paul's Bay is the ancient Palace of 
Selmun, from the roof of which there 
is a fine view of Malta, Comiao, and 
Gozo. Admission by an order from 
the Governor. 

Another route may be taken in re- 
turning to Valletta, by passing through 
Musta. Before reaching the village, we 
cross a bridge which spans the 

Valley of Honey ^ or the Bocky Val 
ley. This may be made the subject of 
a separate excursion, as a whole day 
can be well spent exploring up and 
down the valley. About a mile below 
the bridge is St. Paul's hermitage, with 
three statues, erected in 1 705. • One of 
the very best views of Cittk Vecchia is 
to be obtained here. 

Musta Churoh demands special no- 
tice. The first stone was laid in 1833, 
and it was consecrated in 1864. It was 
erected over the old parish ch., which 
on its completion was taken down and 
the debris carried out of the W. door. 
It cost 21,000Z., besides which over 30 
years of Sunday voluntary labour was 
expended on it by the inhabitants. A 
Maltese engineer — Mr. Grognet — was 
the architect; and Angelo Uatt was 
clerk of the works ; no scaffolding was 
used in its erection. It is designed on 
the model of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and the diameter of the dome is the 
third largest in Europe, being 118 ft. ; 
that of St. Paul's, London, being 107 ; 
St. Peter's, Rome, 139 ; and the Pan- | 



theon 143 ft. It is now in process of 
decoration. 

Malta also affords other excursions 
for the day, and many good rides to 
various parts of the island ; as to 
Marsa SciroccOj St LuciarCs Tower, 
lately strengthened ; or, crossing the 
Bengemma Hills (the highest land in 
the island, full of curious caves and 
Phoenician rock-tombs), to Emtahleh, 
famous for its wild strawberries : ano- 
ther favourite spot for picnics in the 
spring. Near this are 20 different 
springs, which supply the Wignacourt 
Aqueduct, constructed early in the 
1 7th centy. This conveys 537,000 
gallons of water to Valletta daily. 

g. Island of Gozo. 

This eg^-shaped island, lying W. 
of Malta, is about 24 m. in circum- 
ference, and is considered superior 
to Malta in fertility and salubrity. 
Three or four days may be spent here 
pleasantly, especially in the spring, 
during the season for quail-shooting, 
when the country is especially gay 
with countless wild flowers. To reach 
this we pass St. Paul's Bay, and the 
prettily-situated village of MeUeha^ 
about an hour's drive beyond. The 
ch. is full of votive offerings, comme- 
morating escapes from shipwreck and 
pestilence. On the opposite side of the 
valley is a statue of St. Paul ; and near 
at hand is one of the supposed grottos 
of Calypso, who delayed Ulysses. An- 
other hour over a rough road brings 
you to Marfa, the place for embarka- 
tion. In the channel, or Straits of 
Freghi, lie the small islands of Comino 
and CominoUo. Communication be- 
tween Malta and Gozo is now regu- 
larly carried on by a fast and com- 
modious steamboat, which in summer 
leaves Valletta twice and in winter 
once a day. 

Near the landing-place in the Bay 
of Migiarro is Fort Chambray, com- 
menced by a knight of that name in 
1749. 

Babato, the capital of Gozo, is about 
4 m. distant from Migiarro. (Inns: 
the Imperial and the Calypso, opposite 
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to one another iu the Piazza Reale.) 
From the rained walls of the citadel a 
good bird's-eye view of the greater part 
of Gozo is obtained, with its character- 
istic conically shaped hills, flattened at 
the top, the soil ever gradually sinking 
down. The church in the citadel be- 
came the cathedral, when the diocese 
of Gozo was separated from Malta, 
A.D. 1866. 

An important Jesuit College has of 
late years been established at Rabato, 
and there are Franciscan and Augus- 
tinian convents. 

Facing the Ramla and Marsa-el- 
Fom bays to the N.E. of the island is 
the Calcareous hill Ta-Xagkra which 
attains a height of nearly 700 feet 
above the sea. Its extensive plateau 
consists of the upper limestone crust 
which once covered the whole surface 
of Malta and Gozo ; in other places it 
has been washed awa^ or weather- 
worn, while on Gozo it has resisted 
denudation on the summit of several 
hills, one of which is Xaghra. 

On the E. cliff, towards the Ramla 
valley, is the stalagmitic cavern of 
Caliebes, one of the CalypBo's Grottoi 
of which several are pointed out. 
Another and far more beautiful cave, 
which has been named the Ta-Ninu 
Cayem, was discovered in December, 
1888, under a field close to the parish 
church of Xaghra. The main chamber 
is about 80 ft. by 60 ft., but there 
appears to be several lateral ones not 
yet explored. The roof, floor, and 
sides are thickly covered with stalac- 
tites and stalagmites of great size, 
variety, and &auty, mostly of a 
yellowish cream colour, but some are 
white and translucent.! On the 

f A monograph on this interesting cave has 
been published by Dr. Caruana (Tth Jaaoary, 
1889) Illustrated by Dr. Philippe Yassallo. 



southern slope of the same hill 
towards the Migiar ascent, on the pro- 
perty of the late Marquis of Cassar 
Dessain, is what is undoubtedly the 
most interesting archsdological object 
in the island, the Megalitbic remains 
of Oigantea or the Giant's Tower, 
similar in many respects to those of 
Hagiar Kim (p. 20$), but believed to 
be much more ancient. 

Another pleasant walk is to the JBay 
of 8clendi, between 2 and 3 m. from 
Kabato on the S. coast ; this follows 
the course of a narrow ravine, filled 
with fruit-trees and well watered. The 
cliff scenery between this and Fort 
Chambray is very fine, and makes a 
good walk. But the best of all is 
to drive (as £Bir as the road will allow) 
towards the Ckda Dueyra, at the west* 
em side of the island. Here is the 
General's Sook, on which grows the 
famous Fungus mditeruia, or Cynomo- 
rium ooeeineum. It springs up froxn 
the rock crevices, and is about 5 in. 
long. It blossoms in April and May, 
and is of a dark red colour till dried, 
when it becomes black and hard. For- 
merly this plant was in high repute for 
its medicinal properties. Close to this 
is a curious landslip, of the same 
character as that of Micabiba; and 
the coast scenery around is full of 
interest 

The Oaves in Ck>niino will be a 
pleasant excuse for a boating excur- 
sion from Chambray. The principal 
one is in the cliff beneath the Castle, 
but there are others in the rocky 
islands adjoining. 

The south-east corner of Comino 
will ever be memorable as the scene 
of the shipwreck of H.M.S. *' Sultan" 
on the 7th March, 1889. 
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^ GREECE (TURKISH). 
MACEDONIA 

77. VoYAOE FROM Salonika to the 
Greek Frontier. 

We return now to Salonika, sailing 
thence idong the Macedonian coast. 

The voyager is little tempted to 
land. The marshy and unhealthy 
plain has nothing of interest save the 
two large rivers Vardar (Axiw) and 
Vistritza (Haliakmon), which, after 
draining nearly the whole of Mace- 
donia, pour themselves into the gulf 
within a short distance of each other, 
discolouring the sea for miles during 
the rainy season. 

On the left bank of the latter, 8 or 
10 m. inland, where it issues from a 
fine rocky ravine into the plain, is 
Verria, a town of 10,000 inhab. (half 
Greeks), in whose- name, slightly 
altered in spelling only, may be recog- 
nised BersM (Acts xvii.). 

Pheasant, grey partridge and wood- 
cock shooting is very good in the 
vicinity of Verria. 

About 15 m. S. of Verria, and about 
3 m. inland, are some ruins and two 
tumuli, relics of the town of Pydna, 
and of the decisive battle fought in 



168 B.C., when the Romans, under 
i£milius Paullus, defeated Perseus, 
the last king of Macedon, and ruined 
for ever the Macedonian power. 

About 5 m. further S. and a little 
back from the sea, is the small town- 
ship of Katerina, of 2000 inhabitants, 
possessing a scala, or landing-place, 
sometimes chosen as a starting-point 
for the ascent of Olympiu, the outline 
of whose summit is seen to best 
advantage from this place. 

" Rising at once its whole height of 
nearly 10,000 ft immediately from the 
plain, it presents an indescribably 
grand appearance, with steep preci- 
pices in its upper parts, and below- 
innumerable buttresses, exactly realiz- 
ing what is expressed by the Homeric 
epithet *many folded' (ttoK^ttvxos.^ 
The pyramidal summit, which from this 
side appears the highest, though not 
really so, is that of 8, Elias " {Toeer). 

Some 8 m. S. again, near Malathria, 
may be found, almost hidden by a 
luxuriant vegetation, traces of a sta- 
dium and theatre and other remains 
of the once important Macedonian 
frontier town of Dium. The coast 
plain of Macedonia here ceases, re- 
duced to nothing between the buttress 
of Mount Olympus and the sea. 

A short distance from Malathria is 
another scaler that of 8. Theodore, at 
the mouth of a torrent, the Enipeus 
of Livy, which descends from the very 
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heart of Olympns. This scala serves 
both the village of Litochoro and 
the monastery of 8. Dionysiusy which 
IB gloriously placed in the richly 
wooded Enipeus valley, some 8 m. in- 
land, and 3080 ft. above the sea-level. 
Olympus is in form somewhat like a 
narrow horseshoe, open towards the 
sea eastwards, and with its highest 
summits to the W. In the bosom of 
the amphitheatre thus formed lies the 
monastery, walled in on three sides, 
and overlooked by the highest summits, 
that rise abruptlv to a height of almost 
7000 ft. above it. The grandeur of 
the scene could not be easily sur- 
passed. The ascent of the mountain 
from this spot will take from 6 to 7 hrs. 

Olympus, the fabled abode of the 
Gods of the ancient mythology, was 
well worthy of the honour assigned to 
it. Soaring to a height of 9754 ft., 
and as pre-eminent for massiveness 
as for height, it is without a rival 
among all that can be called Greek 
mountains. (The second highest, 
Guiona in Lokris,is 8241 ft.) Richly 
wooded about its feet and sides, it 
lifts far above the limits of vegetation 
its broad head, a vast expanse of 
light-coloured rock, generally deeply 
covered with snow, and never at any 
time free from it. Grand as must 
be the panorama from such a moun- 
tain, it IS unfortunate that no one of 
the four prihcipal peaks which spring 
from the main horseshoe ridge on the 
Vy. rises sufficiently above the rest to 
give a clear view all round. On the 
northernmost of these four is a small 
chapel dedicated to 8, Mias, whence 
this peak, like very many of the 
principal summits in Greece proper, is 
named. 

Olympus, like Mount Athos, is 
essentially a monastic mountain, to 
which circumstance it is owing that 
these two, alone of all the many fa- 
mous in Greek story, have retained 
uninterruptedly in common use, until 
now, their classical appellations. 
(Liakouraf the modem name of Par- 
nassus, may perhaps be a corruption 
of Lyhorea, the ancient Qaine of its 
chief summit.) 



About 6 m. S. from S. Theodore is 
the village of Leftokarya, occupying 
probably the site of the ancient Pirn- 
plea, the birth-place of Orpheus ; and 
again 4 m. farther S. is the castle of 
Platamona, crowning a height close to 
the sea. Here stood Herakleiv/m, im- 
portant as commanding the route from 
Tempe into Macedonia. Platamona is 
sometimes chosen as a starting-point 
for excursions about Olympus. In 
this case, the valley of the large tor- 
rent (anc. 8y$) just S. of Leftokarya 
is followed, past the monastery of 
KanaXia, to either of two villages, 
Karya and 8hamnia, whence the as- 
cent is practicable. That from Karya 
is supposed to be the easiest. 

It might be convenient to land at 
the Scala of S. Theodore, and having 
thence ascended the mountain, to de- 
scend to and re-embark at Platamona ; 
or even to descend from Olympus into 
the plain of Thessaly, and follow the 
R. Peneus through the vale of Tempe 
to Platamona. 



KINGDOM OF GREECE. 
78. Voyage from the Frontier to 

. the PiRiBUS. 

The conventions between the Powers 
of Europe and the Sultan, signed at 
Constantinople on the 24th May, 1881, 
fixed the new boundary between the 
Hellenic kingdom and the Ottoman 
empire. Article I. is as follows : — 

" The new frontier-line starting from 
a point near the defile of Karalik- 
Dervend, between the mouth of the 
Salamvrias and Platamona, about 4 
kilom. to the S. of the latter point, 
follows in a westerly direction the 
crest of the mountains, passes first 
between Krania and Avamitza, thep 
between Nezeros and Analipsis, arrives 
at the summit of Mount Godaman, 
then descends towards the S., follow- 
ing the crest of Olympus, reaches the 
summit of Kokkinopetra, and, taking 
a westerly direction from this point 
without leaving the same crest, passes 
between Ligara and Perveni-lifelonf^, 
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and arrives at the summit of Mount 
Kritiri. Thence turning towards the 
S. the line gains the right bank of the 
Xeragbis, and, following the line of 
watershed towards the S.W., gains 
the summit of the heights situated to 
the N. of the village of Zarko, then 
turns to the N.W. m the direction of 
Diminitza and keeps to the line of 
watershed, leaving to Turkey the 
village of Elevtherokhorion. fiefore 
reaching Diminitza, at a distance of 
about 18 kilom. from that place, the 
frontier-line turns towards the W., 
still on the line of watershed, and 
passes by the villages of Flamouristi, 
Gavronon, and Georgitza to the sum- 
mit of Mount Kratchovo. Then turn- 
ing southwards by the crest, it passes 
by the summits of Mounts Zygos, 
Dokini, and Peristeri, and gains the 
River Arta, following the .stream 
which carries off by the shortest way 
the rainfall from the summit of Mount 
Peristeri to this river, and passing 
near the villages of Kalarrhytes and 
Mikalitzi. Beyond these last points 
the line follows the thalweg of the 
River Arta to its mouth.'* 

Many frontiers were proposed, but 
this final arrangement, beginning a 
little to the N. of the ancient river 
Peneus, and the flowery vale of 
Tempe, gives to the Greeks the greater 
and best part of Thessaly. The 
northern slopes of Olympus, peopled 
by hardy mountaineers of Greek 
extraction, is retained by Turkey, but 
to the S.W. is the great plain, in 
olden times the nursery of the famous 
Thessalian cavalry. Turkish or Alba- 
nian landlords still own the greatest 
part of the soil, but the peasantry is 
mainly Greek. A valuable gain to 
the Hellenic kingdom is the seaboard 
S. of the Peneus, the tract between 
Ossa and Pelion, the natives of which 
are still animated by the naval and 
commercial enterprise of their an- 
cestors. 

The first locality of interest we now 
pass is 

a. The far-famed " defile " of Tempe 
(for the sylvan softness suggested by 
the word "Vale," though ascribed to 



it fVeely by Latin poets, is by no 
means its real characteristic) is a 
magnificent rocky gorge, 4^ m. long, 
cut deep between Mount Olympus and 
Mount Ossa, through which, as Hero- 
dotus rightly supposed, the waters of 
the vast lake that once covered all 
Thessaly have been drained away. 
Its modem name, lAfkostomo, ** Wolf's 
Month," is thoroughly appropriate. 
At the same time, though it possesses 
every element of the sublime, it has 
also many soft and beautiful features, 
in the broad winding river, the lux- 
uriant vegetation, and tiie glades that, 
at intervals, open out at the ibot of the 
clifife. 

From Platamona, along the sea 
coast at first, and then across the 
wooded Pierian plain, to the entrance 
of the defile, is about 6 m. Here is a 
ferry, beyond which the road keeps to 
the S. bank of the Peneus. Not very 
for up the gorge a great buttress 
thrown out from Ossa forces the road 
to quit the river-bank, and climb over 
its shoulder. From the summit of the 
ascent there are grand views, back- 
ward^ through the mouth oi the defile 
over the plain and as far as the hills 
of the Chalkidike across the sea, and 
forwards over a long reach of tranquil 
river, enclosed on both sides by lux- 
uriant woods, and backed by a suc- 
cession of towering cliffiB. Traces of 
the ancient road are here visible, and 
again at the end of the defile. The 
rocks in general are steepest on the 
side of Olympus, rising so abruptly 
from the river as to bar all passage on 
that side ; those on^ the side of Ossa 
are the loftier, often not less than 1500 
ft. from the valley. Towards the 
middle of the pass, where the preci- 
pices approach each other so nearly- as 
only just to leave room both for road 
and river, are the remains of two 
medissval castles, occupying the sites 
of ancient fortifications. 

The water of the Peneus, never re- 
markable for clearness, is, in general, 
of a pleasing pale green, but white 
and turbid at the melting of the 
snows. Its stream is swift but silent, 
being both broad and deep ; and it is 
I singular that while neither the gran- 
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dear of the scene, nor its beanty, can 
possibly be heightened by description, 
yet of the namerons descriptions that 
have come down to ns fh>m ancient 
writers, every single one dwells promi- 
nently on some feature distinctly not 
characteristic of the place. 

The excursion up the vale of Tempe 
can scarce be considered finished with- 
out a visit to Ambelakia. 

At the upper end of the defile of 
Tempe a paved road leads from the 
Turkish village of Bdba to Ambelakia, 
so called from the vineyards (d/iveXia) 
which surround it, and charmingly 
placed on the N.W. slopes of Ossa, 
near the head of a steep valley, em- 
bowered by trees, 3 m. from the Peneus 
in a straight line, and 1100 ft. above 
the sea. 

It is still a considerable village, but 
its glory is departed. It seems almost 
incredible that from this obscure and 
remote mountain village in barbarous 
Turkey, at the end of last century, 
civilised Germany was annually sup- 
plied with 500,000 lbs. of thread dyed 
a peculiar red. A co-operative com- 
munity of Christian Greeks, numbering 
some 4000 souls, wonderfully orga- 
nised (all the inhabitants forming one 
company, and even the lowest taking 
part in the work, and enjoying his 
share), found here a practical solution 
of the difficulties which nowadays rise 
between capital and labour. The 
perhaps highly-coloured, but deeply 
interesting, and often-quoted account 
of this community by Beaujour, the 
French consul at Salonika in 1 798, is 
too long for insertion here, but well 
worthy of study. After a long period 
of wonderful prosperity, the trade of 
Ambelakia was at last ruined by dis- 
sensions at home, by disastrous failures 
in Germany, and, finally, by the com- 
mercial revolution caused by the 
spinning-jennies in England, which 
destroyed also several similar smaller 
communities on Pelion, Ossa, and 
Olympus. That such a community 
should at last have fallen is not half 
so wonderful as that it should ever 
have arisen. Without a port, fkr 
removed from its market, and with 
no better means of eommimication 



than Turkish roads, its development 
was indeed a marvel, and only shows 
what integrity and co-operation can 
accomplish in the teeth of every dis- 
advantage. Christian Ambelakia had 
moreover to defend itself against the 
Turks of Larissa, whose j^ousy of 
its prosperity prompted more than one 
attack. 

From Ambelakia, in returning, one 
may take another path, striking the 
Peneus exactly at the entrance of the 
gorge. 

Sailing S.E. from Platamona along 
the coast of Thessaly, one iravels fuU 
60 m. before reaching anything de- 
serving the name of shelter. The E. 
coast of Magnesia and that of the 
Island of Negropont as far as Cape 
d'Oro is most inhospitable, and exposed 
to the Bora during the yachting season. 
Mts. Ossa and Pelion, rightly said by 
Herodotus to "mingle their roots," 
and rising abruptly from the water's 
edge, extend between them over all 
this length ; nor is there much upon 
them to tempt the traveller ashore. 
The landing-places are numerous, for 
the Christian population of these 
mountains is for the most part sea- 
faring, but utterly exposed to the full 
weight of the iEgean sea. For 20 m. 
Ossa continues to be the principal 
figure in the landscape, its pale soli- 
tary pyramid risine to a height of 
6400 ft. The modem Kiisayo has 
here completely supplanted the ancient 
name. Among the natives of Pelion, 
however, the restored ancient name 
has fairly driven out the Sclavonic 
Plesiidhi, 

In the gap between Ossa and Pelion 
stands the village of Ajria, not far from 
which are the ruins of ildiboBa^ once 
an important place as commanding a 
practicable road from the coast into 
Thessaly. S. of Ayia an outlying 
summit of the long ridge of Pelion 
might almost be termed a separate 
mountain. It is called Mawo-VuiUy 
or ^* Black Mountain." Beyond this 
a long dip in the backbone of Pelion, 
whose altitude sinks to as little as 
2000 ft. Then a long ride terminates 
in a small horn-like peak, a little be- 
yond the village of Zagora, and 5310 ft. 
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above the sea. Between Mayro-Vuni 
and the sea were qnarries of the fiunous 
yert-antiqne marble (said also to exist 
near Ambelakia). 

Kear the village of Keramidhi, a 
very little to the S. of the summit of 
Mavro-Vuni, upon a hill projecting 
ruggedly into the sea, are the very 
interesting ruins of Kasthanea, well 
worthy of a visit should fair weather 
make a landing possible. The fortifi- 
cations of the Acropolis, consisting of 
large blocks of stone fitted together 
without mortar, are in the finest style 
of Hellenic masonry. 



b. Zagora, about 10 m. S.E. of Kas- 
thanea, is the principal one of many 
flourishing Christian villages on the 
E. slopes of Pelion. The district of 
Pelion, or Magnesia, as it is still called, 
was confessedly the most prosperous 
in the whole of Turkey prior to the 
troubles of 1877-8. Their inaccessible 
position, and the consequent enterprise 
and industry of the Greek population, 
unimpeded by interference and the 
fear of spoliation, sufficiently account 
for this. Throughout the whole region, 
except in one or two places on the W. 
side, there was not a single Turkish 
village ; and though Turkish police 
were quartered on the people, yet at 
Zagora the captain of these was a 
Christian. Zagora isa large village, and 
boasted of a Byzantine church of the 
12th cent. ; this was entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1887. By ascending to the 
summit of Pelion from Zagora, a 
panorama, scarcely rivalled even in 
Greece, is to be obtained at compara- 
tively little pains. Athos, Olympus, 
Ossa and Parnassus are magnificently 
seen, to say nothing of many other 
classic mountains, lakes, and islands, 
large and small, the beautiful Pa- 
gasean gulf, and the channels on either 
side of Eubcea, gloriously spread at 
one's feet, the vast expanse of the 
open iSSgean, and the sea-like plain of 
Thessaly. A cavern close to the sum- 
mit is supposed to be that of Chiron 
the Centaur. It is, however, now 
ruined by a fall of rock. 

From Yolo, ifhicb is 7 hrs. by mule I 



or 21 m. distant from Zagora, the 
ascent of Pelion may be made more 
conveniently, in some respects, than 
from Zagora; but so one loses what 
gives its charm and value to this 
ascent, the sudden revelation of one- 
half of northern Greece that greets 
the eye after ascending from the C 

It might indeed be well to descend 
to Volo at once by Portaria or Mao- 
rinitza, while the yacht was sent 
round. 

From Zagora the range of Pelion 
extends still fuUy 25 m. to the S.E., 
and contrasting its enormous length 
with the conical point of Ossa, one 
cannot but be struck by a certain in- 
congruity in the Homeric account of 
the battie between the Gods and 
Titans. Pelion upon Ossa seems some- 
what ridiculous. Ossa upon Pelion, as 
Virgil has it, would form a steadier 
combination, only that he proceeds to 
pile the huge mass of Olympus upon 
Ossa's point. 

Should mythological reflections not 
present themselves, he who sails in 
these waters in stormy weather will 
scarce fiiil vividly to recall the his- 
torical fact that on this <*harboarless 
coast of Pelion," " the terrible Sepias," 
upwards of 400 ships of Xerxes' fleet 
were dashed in pieces. 

As one nears the cape of St. George, 
the islands of Skiathoa, Skopdos, and 
others that run oflf from the extremity 
of the promontory, present a beautiful 
variety of outline : then passing 
through a strait only 2j m. across, we 
turn W. into a more sheltered sea. 
In this strait there is a dangerous rock, 
Lephtari, about mid-channel, making 
for the gulf from the E., besides shal- 
lows closer in on either shore. 

There breaks off here at right angles 
to the chain of Pelion a long projection 
with a narrow isthmus and broken 
outline, so that other 20 m. must be 
traversed before at Tricheri, the an- 
cient ApTietas, one can turn N. into 
the Gulf of Volo. From Aphetfi9 the 
famous Argo set out in quest of the 
Golden Fleece. Here the Persian fleet 
found shelter after its disaster on the 
coast of Pelion. In these waters also 
took place the ^st naval encounter 
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between the Greeks and Persians, the 
drawn battle of Artemisium. 

c. The beautiful Oulf of Volo (anc. 
Pagasean gtdf) is a fine sheet of water, 
roughly speaking some 15 m. square, 
with an entrance from the S.W. barely 
3 m. across, containing several islands, 
and numerous bays and inlets, of 
which the principal one is a deep recess 
within a wider bay, due N. of the said 
entrance, i.e. 20 m. from Tricheri. At 
the mouth of this inner bay, on its £. 
side, the rocky hill of Ooritza, some 
350 ft high, projects into the water. 
On its broad flat summit stood the 
highly important city of Demetrias, 
one of the three " Fetters of Greece " 
(Chalkis and Corinth being the other 
two) by means of which the later 
Macedonian kings kept Greece bound. 
It was built 290 B.C. by the great 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. The ruins, 
though not of the highest interest, 
are yet considerable, and the loveli- 
ness of the position alone is worth a 
visit. 

Immediately to the N. of Demetrias 
is the torrent AnauruSf through whose 
raging flood, at the melting of the 
snows on Peliou, the Goddess Hera, 
disguised as an aged woman, was borne 
by the young hero Jason. Having 
thus lost a sandal, he was afterwards 
recognised by his uncle Pelias as the 
one-sandalled man destined to over- 
throw him. Extensive works are in 
progress (1889) to divide this torrent, 
so as to prevent a recurrence of the 
inundations which from time to time 
have threatened to destroy the vine- 
yards, and seriously damage the town 
of Volo. The plain is less unhealthy 
now than it formerly was ; in 1884 a 
torrent from Pel ion rushed over it, 
bringing in its course so much dSbris 
that it raised the level 3 feet above 
its previous height, thus making the 
neighbourhood much healthier. 

About 1 m. N. of the hill of Goritza 
is another named Episcopi, almost cer- 
tainly the site of the city of Pelias and 
Jason, the &r-famed loVeos by the sea, 
where the Argo was built with pines 
from Pelion. It should be remarked 
that though Pelion still deserves 



the Homeric epithet, ityoal^vKKoy = 
''quivering with foliage/' its pines 
have wholly disappeared. Of lolkos 
no ruins are left : perhaps it is buried 
under the alluvion, which is being 
constantly washed down from the 
mountains, but the name seems to 
survive in Yolo, the appellation borne 
by the Turkish town close by, the 
fortifications of which are now (1889) 
being demolished; a Greek town, 
Kbw Yolo, was founded at the Scala, 
or landing-place, only about 1850, 
and already it can boast of an active 
and thriving population. It is se- 
parated from the old town by a 
narrow strip of land formerlv an un- 
wholesome swamp, now filled up and 
planted with Eucalyptus. From the 
crest of the hills which divide the 
sea-board from the plains of Thessaly, 
there is a beautiful prospect of the 
Turkish quarter, the white houses of 
the new town, the villages of Portaria 
and Macrinitza^ perched on the pre- 
cipitous sides of Pelion, the bold out- 
line of the coast, and the blue waters 
of the landlocked gulf. Just across 
the water are the ruins of Pagasas, 

Yolo was occupied by the Greek 
forces amidst great enthusiasm on 
the 15th November, 1881. Steamers 
from the Piraeus and many other 
places conveyed great crowds of people 
to witness the entry of the Greek 
troops. Yolo is now the terminus of 
two branches of railway. One tra- 
versing the lesser Thessalian plain to 
Larissa (2 to 3 hrs.). Passing Yeles- 
trino, the ancient Phera, home of 
King Admetus, and scene of the 
tragedy of Alkestis. From Larissa, 
where carriages may be obtained and 
tolerable rough accommodation, it is 
a drive of nearly 4 hrs. to the Gorge 
of Tempe. The Thessalian plain is 
well worth a visit ; in spring the young 
com and the grass on tne fallows unite 
to give it the appearance of an enor- 
mous cricket field, treeless and house- 
less, and, save for numerous tumuli 
which dot its surface, a dead level, 
across which a furrow might be 
ploughed for 20 or 30 m. in any di- 
rection without encountering an ob- 
stacle. The second lin$ traverse the 
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greater Thessalian plain to Trikkala, 
and thence to Kalabaka, whence the 
rock-bmlt monasteries of Meteora, a 
kind of smaller Athos, may be visited. 
The ascent of the smaller monasteries 
is only to be made by swinging ladders, 
or in a net drawn up some hundred 
feet over a windlass. The night might 
be spent at H. Stephanos, or at any 
of the larger monasteries, in return 
for which hospitality the traTeller may 
make some slight donation to the church. 
Or he may return to Trikkala for the 
night, proceeding to Yolo on the 
following day. In these districts, in 
the nei^bourhood of the northern 
frontier, it is well to be provided if 
possible with introductions to the 
Demarchs of the various towns, and to 
consult them as to the advisability of 
escort, &c. 

The ruins of other Greek cities may 
be seen on or near the shores of the 
beautiful gulf of Yolo, which is indeed 
worthy of more thorough exploration 
by yachtsmen. It is sheltered by high 
hills, and its navigation is safe at all 
seasons of the year. 

From Yolo a run of 13 m. will bring 
a boat to Vea Mintiela, also called 
AmaliopoliB in honour of the late 
Queen of Greece, which was, till 
1881, the frontier town of the Greek 
kingdom. 

That portion of our Periplus which 
commences with the Gulf of Yolo and 
finishes with the Saronic gulf, is pro- 
bably, for the yachtsman, the most 
delightful in the whole circuit of 
the Mediterranean, unless perhaps a 
similar claim may be preferred for the 
gulfs of Patras and Corinth. Long 
reaches of quiet, deep, blue water, 
sheltered perfectly from the fury of 
the open iBgean, a coast abound- 
ing everywhere with harbours and 
anchorages, and deep recesses safely 
screened from the angriest winds, 
magnificent scenery in all directions, 
and that of the highest possible 
historical interest — nowhere can a 
steam-yacht find seas more suitable for 
it ; let it, however, be well provided, 
for with creature comforts this lovely 
region is not too well supplied. 
Sailing S.E. fk-om Nea Mintzela, 



past Trieheri, and leaving on onr right 
the deep bay of Ptdeum, whose ruins 
are still visible at its W. end, after 
12 m. we clear the long rocky pro- 
montory that terminates in Cape 
Stavros ; then making due S. for 7 m. 
more arrive at Oxeos on the N. coast 
of Eubeea. 

d. The important island of EnlxBa, 
not less than 97 m. in length, and no- 
where so much as 20 broa^ runs N. W. 
to S.E. in close proximity to the 
mainland coasts of Thessaly, Lokris, 
Bceotia, and Attica. The mountain 
range whieh traverses its entire length 
may be regarded as a continuation of 
Pelion; and about midway, where 
also the island is broadest, the grand 
pyramid of Delphi, anc. Dirphe, rises 
to no less a height than 7266 ft., 
thus taking rank quite among the 
first-class summits of Greece. The 
northern half of the island is extremely 
fertile, and better wooded than most 
parts of Greece, though here, as every- 
where else, the most wicked destruc- 
tion of the forests goes on unchecked. 
The southern .half is more arid, and 
less beautiful. 

The principal places in Enboea are 
Xeroohori at the N. end. Situated, as 
its name implies, in a fertile plain, 
surrounded by wooded heights ; close 
to it is Oreos, where probably the site 
of the ancient Histiaea must be looked 
for. Chalkis and Knmi, half-way down 
on the W. and E. coasts respectively, 
and EarystOB, famous for its green-and- 
white marble, at the S. extremity. 
The E. coast rivals that of Pelion 
in its inhospitable harbourless preci- 
pitousness, and proved fatal, it will 
be remembered, to other 200 ships 
of Xerxes' fleet ; and with this know- 
ledge of it, for it is comparatively 
uninteresting, the yachtsman is re- 
commended to remain content. The 
W. coast will claim our attention 
further on. 

[A beautiful ride, which will take 2 
very long days, may be made from 
Oreos to Chalkis as follows : — 5^ hrs. 
through Xerochori to Kokkinimilia, 
whence is obtained a panorama nearly 
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as beautiful as that from Pelion. 
Other 5} hr& to Mandianika, and 4 
more to Achmet Aga, where is the 
property of that Mr. Noel who was 
sach a benefactor to Eubcsa. Here is 
a khan where the night may be 
passed. On the second day 6 hrs/ 
journey through very splendid scenei^ 
brings one to Castellaes, whence it is 
3 hrs. to Chalkis. 

Or it might be worth while to ride 
by Xerochori to Kokkinimilia for the 
sake of the yiew, returning to Oreos 
the same day through lovely scenery 
by Eastaniotissa, where in August, 
1854, Mr. Leeyes, the son of the Eng- 
lish chaplain at Athens, was murdered 
with his wife under circumstances of 
great atrocity. This would be a long 
day's work, but worth some fatigue.] 

Leaying Oreos we find ourselyes on 
the scene of the battle' of Artemisium. 
At the N.E. extremity of Euboea, near 
Cape Porticonisi, the Greeks appear 
to haye awaited the adyance of the 
Persian fleet, and resisted their adyance 
during two days, while Leonidas 
made his famous stand at Thermo- 
pylsB (B.a 480), 

In the same waters, on April 23, 
1827, took place another smaller but 
most important battle. One of the first 
yessels of war eyer propelled by steam, 
yiz., the Karteria, under command of 
the famous English Philhellene, Frank 
Abney Hastings, on that occasion 
proyed the power of steam in warfare, 
destroying, with the loss of only one 
man on his own side, a Turkish brig 
near the scala of Tricheri, assisted by 
land batteries and manned by a yery 
superior force. 

Sailing 15 m. in a S.W. direction 
through the channel of Tricheri, which 
yaries in width from 3 m. to less than 
2, we get clear of the long beak that 
forms the peninsula of Lithada, and 
obtain immediately a magnificent yiew 
of PamoMUS. 

Other 15 m. due W. is the head of 
the Oulf of Lamia, into which we 
enter for the sake of Thermopylae. On 
the northern side of this, the Maliac 
gulf of the ancients, is a broad square* 
headed bay, at whose N.W, comer is 



Stylidha, the " scala '*of Lamia, whence 
to Liamia itself is about 8 m. 

e. Lamia is historically important as 
haying, by the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, foiled the last attempt at inde- 
pendence made after the Macedonian 
conquest by the Greeks on the occasion 
afforded by the death of Alexander 
the Great. Here, in 323 B.a, Anti- 
pater, the Macedonian Viceroy, held 
out after a decisiye defeat, until the 
arrival of oyerwhelming reinforce- 
ments from Asia enabled him to 
crush the patriotic insurgents. 

It is important now, as the capital 
of the fertile yalley of the EUadha (the 
Spercheius of history), which runs for 
30 m. between the parallel ranges of 
Othrys and CEta. It is also called 
Zaitunif from the number of its olive- 
trees. 

Lamia stands under the shadow of 
an old castle, from which there is an 
extensiye yiew oyer the Spercheius 
yalley towards ThermopylsB, and par- 
ticularly of the stupendous precipices 
on the N. side of the highest point of 
Mount (Eta (7000 ft.), now called 
Katahothron, where legend placed the 
funeral pyre of Hercules. The remains 
of antiquity at Lamia are inconsider- 
able. 

f. From Lamia to Thermopylas is 
about 8 m. oyer the swampy plain of 
the Spercheius, whose alluyial deposits 
haye completely changed the character 
of this once famous gate of Greece, and 
depriyed it of its chief military import- 
ance. In former days the precipitous 
line of Mount (Eta pressed close on the 
sea, the interval between tiie two being 
for the most part occupied by a morass. 
Hot springs, 111° Fahr. (whence the 
name thermo-pylaB — **hot gates," is 
deriyed), burst out from the foot of 
the mountain in two places about a 
mile apart, and at each of these points 
(Eta throws out a projection, and be- 
tween the two there is a plain, once 
quite narrow, across which a wall was 
built for the defence of the pass. The 
springs on the £. side mark the true 
site of Thermopyln. The precipitous 
character of Mount CEta made its pas- 
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sage impossible for any large army, 
and so compelled an invader to squeeze 
by at this place, which would have 
been almost impregnable, but that 
there was also a circuitous mountain- 
track called Anopsea, practicable for 
light-armed troops, by means of which 
T^ermopyls could be attacked in the 
rear. Thus in 480 B.C. the gallant 
resistance of Leonidas was overcome ; 
so also in 279 b.c. the Gauls forced 
their way southwards. Thermopylae 
has often enough been defended in 
later times, but rarely with success, 
the width of the space to be defended 
having increased with every century, 
until now the sea-shore is more than 
2 m. distant. The mouth of the Sper- 
cheius, which in the time of Leonidas 
was 5 m. N.W. of the pass, is now 
4 m. to the E. The coast-line of 
480 B.C. seems to have been entirely to 
the S. of the present bed of the river, 
crossing it only at a point 10 m W. 
of its present mouth. Close to a pool 
formed by the E. hot springs is a 
mound, probably that to which Leo- 
nidas and his 800 retreated, and where 
they were killed. From this point 
the other localities are easily traced. 
The camp of Xerxes lay about 8 m. to 
the W. 

The expedition to ThermopyliB is 
perhaps more easily made by ap- 
proaching it from the eastern side, 
especially by those going from S. to 
N. by landing off the village of Molo, 
whence the site of the battle is reached 
in about an hour and a half to two 
hrs. But as there are no carriages 
at Molo, they must be ordered by 
telegraph from Stylidha on the oppo- 
site side of the gulf. 

About 1} hr. distant, after a steep 
ascent on the flank of CEta, is a small 
plain, where is the Polyandiiuin, or 
sepulchral monument of the Greeks 
who fell at Thermopylae, an ancient 
tumulus with the remains of a square 
pedestal of red breccia, so much de- 
composed on its surface as to resemble 
grey limestone. 

About 545 A.p. an earthquake, the 
most widely felt and destructive of 
which Greece has record, which partly 
destroyed the then newly-built church 



of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
overthrew Patras and other cities in 
W. Greece, drove the waters of the 
Maliac gulf far up the valley of the 
Spercheius in one huge wave, which 
in its advance and retreat entirely 
desolated the country. 

Leaving the Maliac gulf, and turn- 
ing S.E., as soon as we have cleared 
C, Chiliomelif we have, 3 m. inland 
(5 m. due S. of the cape), the ruins of 
Thronium, This was situated where 
the R. Boagrius emerges from the 
mountains into the plain, and had im- 
portance as commanding the principal 
road from the N. into Phokis and 
Boeotia. 

Thronium belonged to the Eastern 
Lokrians, whose strip of territory ex- 
tended along the coast as far as the 
Bay of Kastri (Larymna), separated 
from Phokis and Bcieotia by the long 
and low, but unbroken range of 
KnemU, which is a continually dimin- 
ishing prolongation of CBta. 

Six m. E.S.E. of C. Chiliomeli we 
pass a group of small islands forming 
a chain from C. Lithddha, the W. 
point of Euboea, across to the Lokrian 
coast, and enter the Opuntian €hd/^ 
now called the O. of Tatanda. 

Six m. S.S.E. from Lithddha, at the 
head of a deep bay, are the ruins of 
Daphntu, close to the water's edge. 

Opposite to Daphnus, and 12 m. 
distant, on the Euboean coast, was 
Mdepstu, now Dipso, a place possess- 
ing warm springs, near C. Therma, 
at the entrance of a long inlet that 
nearly severs from the rest of the 
island the mountainous district of 
Lithidha. 

Due S. of Dipso, 8 m. distant on 
the mainland, is the promontory and 
village of Arkitza^ 1^ m. S.E. from 
which are the ruins of Kynus^ formerly 
the principal port of Lokris. 

g. Opposite to this, across the chan- 
nel here 10 m. broad, is the village 
of JZovtoes, with name scarcely altered 
from the ancient Ordbim, where was 
an oracle of Apollo. About 3 m. 
almost due S. of the ruins of Kynus is 
the scala of the small modem town of 
Talanda, opposite the islet of the 
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same name, the Atdlanta of antiquity, 
which has thus extended its name 
to the whole gulf. The town is 4 m. 
inland, at the foot of the mountains. 

Continuing our course S. for 2 m. 
more into the farthest recess of the 
inner bay of Talanda, and landing 
opposite to the W. extremity of the 
second islet (Gaidhero ^m'= Donkey's 
Island), we find, one mile from the 
shore, by the village of Kardhenitza, 
the ruins of Opm, the former capital 
of the province, once occupying the 
rank now accorded to Talanda. 

Hence returning to mid-channel, 
and steering S.E., we find it but 5 m. 
broad, and appearing even less from 
the height of the land on either side. 
The Euboean coast, which from Dipso 
has been little else than mountain 
descending steeply into the sea, now 
becomes an enormous wall of white 
cliflF, extending under the name of 
Kandili for 5 m. at a height of from 
3000 to 4000 ft. 

As this is cleared, the peak of 
Delphi (5700 ft) comes finely into 
view, rivalling in magnificence Par- 
nassus itself, whose glories will never 
have been lost to the yachtsman all 
the way from ThermopylfiB, excepting 
when he was close under the Lokrian 
shore. 

Those who care for curiosities of 
physical geography are strongly ad- 
vised to put into the little gulflet of 
Kastri, about 20 m. by water from the 
scala of Talanda, where, besides the 
ruins of Larymna, they can examine 
the Katahothra and reappearance of 
the B, KephUsus. This stream, having 
its source in Mount Guiona, the 
highest summit in Greece, flows E.S.E. 
through Phokis and Boeotia, receiving 
the whole drainage both from the N. 
slopes of Parnassus and Helicon, and 
from the S. side of (Eta and Knemis, 
for nearly 50 m., when finding in 
Mount Knemis a barrier interposed 
between itself and the sea, it spreads 
itself out, turning the whole plain 
about its lower course into a lake or 
marsh, according as the season is wet 
or dry. Thus is formed the extensive 
lake of Topolias, or Kopais. It occu- 
pies a surface of 100 sq. miles, and 



is a pregnant source of fever in the 
neighbourhood. The waters escape 
by numerous icarafiSOpa, or subter- 
ranean outlets, which mostly unite 
underground, for only 4 streams subse- 
quently return to the light, of which 
one leads S. to Lake Likeri^ anc. ffy- 
Ilka, and the other three E. to the 
gulf of Kastri. The largest of these 
is worthy of exploration. 

About 1 m. S. of the ruins of 
Larymna, a powerful stream will be 
noticed pouring impetuously over the 
rocks into the sea. Its apparent source 
will be found under a cliff 30 ft. 
high, in innumerable springs, which 
unite and form a river 40 or 50 ft. 
wide, and 3 or 4 deep, that flows with 
great rapidity down the vale. Hence 
for other 2 m. one must traverse a 
stony hollow, direction generally S.W., 
between hills, above the subterranean 
course. There is a line of 15 ancient 
quadrangular shafts, evidently made 
for clearing the channel when ob- 
structed. Descending fy*om this, one 
soon reaches the Katab<5thra, of which 
there are three principal ones, each 
under a lofty rock, the two smaller 
close together, the third and largest 
about i m. away. There is also a 
large cavern, dry in summer, through 
which the river flows at times. 

The natural Katabdthra not being 
sufficient to carry ofl^ the flood water, 
the Boeotians at some very remote 
period constructed two tunnels, long 
since choked, one to the sea, the other 
to the lake Hvlika. This work has 
now been undertaken by the Lake 
CogoM Company^ and in a short time 
some 90 square miles of what has 
hitherto been a most pestilential 
swamp will be restored to abundant 
fertility. There are plenty of snipe in 
this country, and woodcock from 
November. 

[The exploration of the Katabdthra 
may well be combined with an excur- 
sion to Thebes itself, which is 8^ m. 
from KokkinOf a village about 2 m. 
beyond the Katabdthra. From Thebes 
one can return direct to Chalkis.] 

From Kastri a course of 10 m. S.E, 
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the rather conuderable I b. Chilldi, the second of the thre« 
B, close to the Bes, of Anthedan, " Fetters of Greece," occupies a most 
not far inland from which is lake important poution, irhere the long 
Paraiinmi, which receives and die- ! Eubtsaa chamiel hss narrowed so &r 
charges by KatahStbra the waters of as to be spanned by a bridge, b; means 
L. LUieri and L. Kopais. Other 3 m. i of which it can completely command 
E., a little beyond a small island, are | the navigation. 

found the ruiua of Salganeus ; from Known as Chalkis in ancieat bis- 
which a course of 7 m., first N.E., lory, it received in the Middle Ages 
then S.E„ round a considerable pro- | the name of Evripo, from Eariptu 



addition af'y" or " n " very common 
in modern Greek, thus — tU liy'f.ypixov 
changing into trri N^7piiro — became 
Negripo, which the Venetians further 
improved iulo Negroponte, tlie"ponlc" 
referring to the bridge. The latter 
title, applied first to the town, soon 
was given to the nhole island ; but 
nowadays Chalkis for the town, and 
Eubtpa, pronounced Eatia, for the 
island, are fast driving out bothNegro- 
ponte and Egripo. 

Considerable perplexity may be 
avoided by the traveller who remeU' 



bers that au and eu are now, and 
probably always have been, pro- 
nounced by the Greeks as av and en 
respectively, and that b also is sounded 



dued. The Erst bridge seems to have 
been built in 410 B.C. by the Btnotians, 
with the express intention of harassing 
the Athenians. Oftendestroyedandre- 
Btoied.it hascoatinnedmoreorless, in 
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yarioos stages of repair, from that time 
till now. The present structure dates 
from 1857. The strait itself is divided 
into two by a small rocky island on 
which is a Venetian fort with two round 
towers resting on ancient foundations. 
The shallow channel between the island 
and the mainland is about 85 ft. wide, 
and is spanned by a stone bridge, 
the other, through which is a strong 
current, is 63 ft. wide. 

Under this bridge take place those 
extraordinary changes of current which 
have been a perplexity both to ancients 
and modems. The direction of the 
current, which is sometimes as much as 
8 m. per hour, changes several times 
a day ; the water remains quiescent 
but for a few minutes, and speedily 
resumes its velocity. Curious as these 
changes appear, they are probably 
sufficiently accounted for by the com- 
bined effects of tide and wind, espe- 
cially of the latter, upon the surround- 
ing seas. The drawbridge is opened 
for the passage of vessels at the turn 
of the tide. In 1848 t^e channel 
was deepened to 18 ft. Through this 
channel there is an active traffic 
carried on from Volo and other ports 
by Greek steamers of 300 and 400 tons, 
and in 1878 H.M. screw surveying 
vessel '* Sylvia," 867 tons, passed 
through. 

In Chalkis, which from the days 
of its independence and glory has 
been continuously an important place, 
whether under Macedonians, Romans, 
Byzantines, Venetians, or Turks, there 
are naturally scarce any Hellenic re- 
mains. Its aspect at present is more 
Turkish than that of any other place 
in Greece. Minarets, significantly 
truncated, are still seen; and some 
Mohammedan and Jewish families still 
remain. It has a population of about 
7000. 

Immediately to the S. of the Euripns 
bridge is a shallow muddy circular 
sheet of water about 1^ m. in diameter, 
now called Vurko, and once known as 
the small port of Aulis. On the hill 
to the S. of this are some ruins sup- 
posed to be that of Aulis itself. Escap- 
mg by the narrow opening to the S.E. 
from the inner basm, we enter the 

^Mediterranean.'] 



large port of Aulis, a reach of deep 
water running N. and S., about 3 m. 
by 1 m. in extent, whose exit south- 
wards is by an opening about J m. 
wide. On the Boeotian side, a mile 
from the S. entrance, is the village of 
Vathy, also identified by some with 
AtUis, Vathy, which is simply fioBvs 
= deep, is a name often applied in 
Greece to a place with a deep harbour, 
and in this connection will meet us 
again. 

It was in this large port of Aulis 
that the Grecian fleet assembled before 
the siege of Troy, and here that Aga- 
memnon sought to propitiate the Gods 
who withheld the wind, by the sacrifice 
of his daughter Iphigenia. Agesilaus, 
the Spartan king, before invading 
Asia Minor in 396 b.c., attempted to 
oifer sacrifice in Aulis in imitation of 
Agamemnon. The Thebans prevented 
him by force, and the legacy of mutual 
hatred left behind proved to all Greece 
as disastrous as the wrath of Kly- 
temnestra to Agamemnon. 

i. Immediately below port Vathy 
is Dramisi, where mules may be 
obtained for an expedition to Tanagra 
(1^ ^r. to 2 hrs.), passing through vil- 
lage of Skimatari, where the various 
tombstones and fragments discovered 
round Tanagra are stored in two 
sheds. The road thence to Tana- 
gra is lined with the graves in which 
the celebrated terra-cotta figurines 
were discovered. Of Tanagra the 
circuit of the walls with its gates and 
towers may be traced all the way 
round, the upper platform on which 
Pausanius describes the temples and 
sacred buildings to have stood isolated 
may be traced, as well as the site of 
the theatre, overgrown with scrub, but 
nothing is to be seen — ^it is a mere 
wilderness of stones and thistles. It 
was the birthplace of the poetess 
Corina, who won the lyric prize from 
Pindar, and whose beauty is praised 
by Pausanias, who saw her portrait at 
Tanagra. Still fhrther S. we have 
the village of DeUsl, identified with 
Delium, where in 424 b.c. took place 
one of the most important battles of 
the Peloponnesian war ; the Athenianiv 
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among whom was Socrates, receiving 
a severe defeat from the Boeotians. 
Delisi has unfortunately another and 
sadder interest for Englishmen, for it 
was between it and the neighbouring 
village of Sykamino that the un- 
fortunate Mr. Herbert and his three 
companions were killed by the brigands 
in April 1870. 

At the head of a small bay, 4 m. E. 
of Delisi, is the mouth of the B. Asopus, 
so often mentioned in Greek history, 
and marking also the boundary be- 
tween Bceotia and Attica. 

Again 2 or 3 m. £. is Seala Oropo 
(Apostoli), Mules and donkeys may 
here be obtained for an expedition to 
the Amphiaraum, or Oracle of Am- 
phiaraus, the mystic Theban priest 
and king. (1 hr. or 1^ hr. by the 
village of Markopoulo, with remark- 
able view over the Euripus chan- 
nel). It lies in a beautiful glen 
traversed by a stream which seems 
to spring from the rock and runs 
through a bed filled with oleanders 
along the remains of a colonnade some 
200 yds. in length. Scanty remains 
of the temple and numerous dedi- 
catory inscriptions to Amphiaraus have 
been found, a little theatre with 
fairly perfect scena, and five fine 
marble armchairs inscribed NIKWN 
NIKWNOE lEPEYE AMYIA- 
PAOY* are built into the hill behind 
the colonnade. The excavations were 
made recently by the Hellenic Archsoo- 
logical Society. Much still remains 
uncovered. Well worth a visit. 

Immediately opposite in Eubosa, 
4^ m. distant, are the ruins of Eretria, 
very considerable. Eretria, then oc- 
cupying a different position, was the 
first Greek city to feel the wrath of 
King Darius, being destroyed by Datis 
and Artaphemes in 490 b.c., a few 
days before the battle of Marathon. 
Rebuilt after the rout of the Persians, 
it maintained a rivalry with Chalkis 
till the Macedonian conquest. 

Sailing S.E. from Eretria, a course 
of 7 m. takes us to the mouth of a 
torrent near the village of Kaiamos, 
The above expedition may be equally 
well made from this place. The 
Amphiaraum is 2 to 3 miles distant. 



A further run of 10 m. E.S.E. brings 
us to the very interesting ruins of 
Bhanmns. Here two temples, of white 
marble, beautifully placed on a woody 
height overhanging the sea, together 
with fortifications of considerable 
strength, presented a perfect type both 
of a Greek sanctuary and a Greek for- 
tress. Though now overthrown, and 
heaped on the ground in wild confu- 
sion, they still make one of the love- 
liest and most interesting scenes in 
Greece. This is well worthy of a 
visit. 

The coast of Euboea, which is here 
simply a long succession of sharp pro- 
montories and deep gulfs, now draws 
near to the coast of Attica, and re- 
duces the width of the channel to 
2^ m. ; aud this, as also the wider sea 
immediately beyond, is studded with 
numerous islets. 

k. Making E. from Rhamnus, and 
then S. till we have cleared a sharp 
rockv promontory projecting S. from 
the Attic coast, and called Kynoaura or 
" Dog's Tail," we turn N.W. into the 
bay of ICarathon, a course of from lo 
to 12 m. from Rhamnus. Here, in 
490 B.C., a few days after the destruc- 
tion of Eretria, landed the Persian 
host under the guidance of Hippias, 
the former tyrant of Athens. The 
spot was selected as being both a good 
landing-place, and the best in all 
Attica for cavalry movements. *' The 
plain of Marathon," writes Mr. Finlay, 
** extends in a perfect level along this 
fine bay, and is in length about 6 m., 
in breadth never less than 1^ m. 
Two marshes bound the extremities 
of the plain ; the southern is not very 
large, and is almost dry at the con- 
clusion of the great heats; but the 
northern, which generally covers con- 
siderably more than a square mile, 
offers several parts which are at all 
seasons impassable. Both, however, 
leave a broad, fine, sandy beach 
between them and the sea. The 
uninterrupted flatness of the plain is 
hardly relieved by a single tree ; and 
an amphitheatre of rugged hills and 
rocky mountains separates it from the 
rest of Attica." 
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 The Athenian forces nnder Mil- 
tiades remained entrenched on the 
Ulls above for some days, probably 
until the Persians had sent their 
cavalry back to Euboea, and then 
descended to the attack, and gained 
that victory whose importance to man* 
kind can by no possibility be over- 
rated, though it may be freely ad- 
mitted that the loss to the Persians, 
whether of men or courage, was not 
great. In the centre of the plain and 
about ^ m. from the western edge 
stands what appears to be an artificial 
mound about 30 ft. high and 400 to 
500 in circumference. It is supposed 
to have been the common grave of all 
the Greeks who fell in the battle. In 
the excavations undertaken by Dr. 
Schliemann, however, nothine^ was 
discovered. The village of Vrana 
occupies the site of Marathon itself. 

The fine mountain, nearly 4000 ft. 
high, to the S.W. of the plain of Mara- 
thon is FenteUens, from whose quarries 
'was obtained the white marble with 
which the Athenian temples were 
built. 

If it be thought worth while to visit 
Karystos in Euboea, a course of 30 m. 
passing the island of Petali, and C. 
Paiximadhi, will bring us to the ruins, 
situated on the shore at the head of a 
fine bay sheltered on 3 sides, but badly 
exposed to the S. The modern Karydo 
is 1^ m. inland. Karystos was famous 
for its marble, green with white bands, 
much prized at Rome during the Em- 
pire. Here also landed the Persian 
army before the siege and fall of 
Eretria, whose unhappy citizens, in 
spite of the victory at Marathon, were 
carried away slaves to Asia. Close to 
is ML Ooha, 5000 ft. high, now called 
Mt. Elias, 13 m. S. from Marathon, 
or 23 W.S.W, from Karystos, is the 
port of Vraona, Both on the shore of 
the inlet, and 2 m. inland up a valley 
are ruins of the ancient harbour town, 
and city of the same name, Brawron, 
famous for its sanctuary of Artemis in 
which was the wooden goddess brought 
from Tauris. 
^2 m. farther S. we reach the har- 



bour of Ba^hti, the ancient PrasisBf of 
which there are some slight vestiges. 
Here is a commodious harbour sepa- 
rated in two by a tongue of land. On 
a rocky islet at the entrance of the 
bay is a colossal statue of a draped 
female figure in a sitting. posture, the 
head only is wanting. Both figure 
and chair are hewn out of a single 
block of Pentelic marble. 

Again 10 m. S. we find another ex- 
cellent harbour, now called Port Man- 
drif sheltered by the Long Island, 
Makrouisi, the anc. Helena. Above 
the harbour are some remains of the 
ancient theatre of Thorikus, celebrated 
in mythology as the legendary home 
of Oephalus and Procris. 

1. Another l^ m. S. and we reach 
the bay of Ergasteria, in which lies 
Laurinm, a modem town of 5000 inhab. 
nearly all connected with the mines ; 
the harbour is spacious and is much 
frequented by our steamers taking 
in mineral firom the works of the 
Laurium Ore-Smelting Company. A 
railway of 6 m. connects Ergasteria 
with the old silver and lead mines of 
Lauriumt which are situated among 
hills covered with pines, and are of 
the highest interest. It was with the 
silver obtained from these mines that 
Themistocles persuaded the Athenians 
to build the fleet that afterwards con- 
quered at Salamis, but their defective 
method of smelting left 10 per cent, of 
lead in the scoria. The task of ascer- 
taining whether some 7 per cent, of 
lead could yet be extracted by modem 
processes from this refuse was res^dily 
accorded by the Greek Government to 
Messrs. Roux and Serpieri. When the 
experiment had proved successful, diffi- 
culties were raised which terminated 
in a compromise, the Government 
buying up the whole concern, and 
continuing it in reality under much  
the same management as before, be- 
sides the working of the refuse. The 
old mines themselves have been much 
extended and are being worked by a 
French Company. 

m. From Ergasteria, 4 m. S.W., is 
Cape Cclanna, more widely known as 

q2 
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Simiiun. On the rocky peninsula, high 
above the waters, and visible from afar, 
stand the 12 white marble Doric co- 
lumns that remain of the fkmous 
temple of Pallas Athena. The choice 
of this position for a temple dedi- 
cated to the tutelary goddess of the 
Athenian soil is most appropriate. 
** Minerva thus appeared to stand in 
the vestibule of Attica. The same 
feeling which placed her statue at the 
gate of the citadel of Athens erected 
her temple here." Exposed to the 
full fury of every gale, and deeply 
weathered by the salt sprays of 20 
centuries, these lovely columns form 
perhaps the most touching memorial 
of vanished greatness that is to be 
found even in Greece. 

About 4 m. W. from Sunium is 
another of the many islands bearing 
the name Gaidheronisi or Donkey*s 
Islet. 

This passed, we steer N.W. into the 
Saronie Qulf^ and after 12 m. arrive 
at VaHy the ancient Anagyrus, situ- 
ated at the head of a little bay, shel- 
tered from N.E. and W., but terribly 
exposed to the S. This is much fre- 
quented by sportsmen during the 
autumn for suipe and quail. Only 
half-an-hour distant from Vari, but 
not to be found without a guide, is an 
interesting cave w:ith stalactites and 
inscriptions. The long ridge of Hy- 
mettus here sinks down into the sea, 
throwing out the promontory that 
forms the bay of Van. 

n. A 4 m. course will suffice to bring 
us abreast of the last of the three 
fingers of this promontory, whence 
9 m. N.W. will bring us into the Bay 
of Phalerum. 

New Phalerum is the watering-place 
of the Athenians, much frequented for 
sea bathing. 

At the E. comer of this bay, from 
which the Parthenon on the Acropolis 
is distinctly seen, being not more than 
3 m. distant, was Old Phalemm, the 
original port of Athens, near the spot 
now called Treis Pyrgoi. The direct 
road from Athens to Phalerum led 
over firm ground, but immediately to 



the W., all along the bay, and inters 
vening between Athens and the penin- 
sula of the Piraeus, was a broad swamp, 
in ancient times far more marshy even 
than now. 

But after the Persian wars Themis- 
tocles, perceiving that the two rocky 
hills of PirsBus, with their threb 
natural harbours of unrivalled excel- 
lence, afforded a position at once more 
defensible and convenient, persuaded 
the Athenians to plant there their 
port-town, fortify it on an unprece- 
dented scale, traverse the marsh by a 
raised causeway, and protect the com- 
munications between their new har- 
bour and their city by long walls, at 
first two in number, viz., one from 
Phalerum, 3 m. in length, and one 
from Pirsdus, about 4^ m. long. Sab- 
se(}uently, however, a third wall was 
built parallel to this second one, and 
550 ft. from it on its E. side, and the 
wall from Phalerum was allowed to 
fall into decay. 

The marsh, into whose swampy 
extent disappear the scanty waters of 
those far-famed streams, the Ilissos 
and the Kephissus, is now the ia. 
vourite shooting-ground of Athenian 
sportsmen ; and the sandy beach affords 
bathing so excellent that a branch 
line has been constructed from the 
Athens and PirsBus railway, for the 
convenience of bathers from the 
capital. 

The level beach extends about 2 m. 
W. from Phalerum, and here in May 
1827 landed a considerable army of 
Greeks and Philhelleues, under Sir 
Richard Church and Admiral Coch- 
rane, to relieve the Acropolis, then 
closely invested by the Turks under 
Reschid Pasha. The issue was dis- 
astrous in the extreme, and the defeat 
received on this occasion annihilated 
for the moment all the hopes of the 
Greeks ; so much so as to induce the 
subsequent interference of England, 
France and Russia, to save them from 
extermination by the Turks and 
Egyptians. Navarino followed only 
five months later. 

The monument near the shore at 
the W. end of the bay is that of Ka- 
raiskaki, one of the noblest of the 
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Greek chieftains, who fell in a skir- 
mish a day or two before the battle. 

The peninsula of the PixSBtiB) origin- 
ally no. doubt an island, consists of 
two rocky heights connected by a low 
and narrow isthmus. The higher of 
the two, now called Castella, better 
known as Munechia HiU or Mt. 8t, 
Elias from the small church on the 
summit, is that nearest to Athens, and 
rises abruptly from the marsh and the 
sea to the height of about 300 ft. The 
other. Acts' or Stavros, where is the 
signal station, to the S.W. of the 
former, is less lofty and less steep, 
but occupies a larger area. The 
whole peninsula, roughly speaking 
3^ m. by 1 m., was entirely surrounded 
by the enormous fortifications of The- 
mistocles, except where precipices, 
rising directly from the water, made 
them unnecessary. 

The walls are said to have been 60 
ft. high, and were- of unusual solidity, 
as the existing remains show. They 
enclosed also a considerable space on 
the farther side of the large harbour. 

Just ) m. S. of the monument of 
Karaiskaki is the entrance of the first 
and smallest of the three harbours. 
This is now called Fhanari, and is by 
archssologists generally supposed to be 
the Mwnechda of antiquity. 

Again } m. S.W. of this is the very 
narrow mouth, still sharply defined by 
the ancient moles, of the second har- 
bour, now called Stratiotiki, by many 
thought to be Munechia, but more 
correctly identified with the Zea of the 
ancients. It is frequently called by 
its old Turkish appellation of Leman 
Pasha, 

It is the very perfection of a har- 
bour ; a loYely circular basin, about 
^ m. diameter, with clear water. It 
is now little used ; but the Athenians 
of old made it more particularly the 
home of their vessels of war. 196 
ship-houses were ranged round its 
shores, and still under its limpid 
waters may be seen, sunk in the solid 
rock, pairs of grooves in which wheels 
seem to have been used for the pur- 
pose of hauling up the triremes. It is 



very shallow ; only small craft can 
enter. 

From this harbour the traveller is 
recommended to ascend the hill CoB" 
tella, the Munechia of old. Not now 
inhabited, it is literally covered with 
relics of its former occupation. Foun- 
dations, &c., are found at every step ; 
bat the visitor need look to his going, 
or he may too easily fall into one of 
the numerous cisterns, spacious below, 
and deep, whose narrow necks gape 
unprotected on the hill-side. These 
constitute a real danger at dusk. The 
view from the hill-top towards Athens 
is remarkably fine, particularly about 
sunset T?ie plain of Attica is spread 
before one's eyes, overhung by the 
three famous mountains, Mymettus, 
on the rt., a long unbroken ridge, 
Pentdicus in the background, and the 
broken range of Parnea on the 1. ; 
while from the middle of the plain 
rise the steep rocky peak of Lyka' 
bettus, and the bold square Acropolis, 
crowned by the Parthenon, and sur- 
rounded by the innumerable and un- 
equalled monuments of the fairest city 
of antiquity. 

Zea now really forms part of the 
town of PiriBus, but thence to the 
harbour of the latter by water is a 
circuit of about 4 m. 

On the summit of tlie hill which 
necessitates jthis circuit are numerous 
stone quarries ; but nothing of interest, 
except the noble prospect to S. and W , 
of ^gina, Salamis, &c. At the S.W. 
extremity is a lighthouse, whence the 
third and largest harbour, the Pirieus 
itself, is approached by a channel f 
m. long, and rather more than | m. 
broad. 

On the rt., just before the entrance 
of the PirsBus, is found close to the 
sea, and often under water, the Tomb 
of Themistocles, Not well said by 
Byron to be ** high o'er the land," its 
position is yet most appropriate, for he 
who stands there has full in view 
'* the gulf, the rock of Salamis," the 
scene and monument of the glory of 
the great Athenian. 
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79. This Pibjbits and Athens. 

The PinBiu. 

The entrance to the Pirtsus is even 
straighter than that of Zea, and like it 
defined by moles, which are in fact 
part of the ancient fortifications. The 
mediffiyal name, Porto Dhrdkhdnif was 
derived from a colossal lion of white 
marble on the beach, now in Venice, 
whither it was taken by Morosini. 
The narrow entrance passed, the port 
widens at once into a magnificent 
sheet of water, } m. by ^ m., every- 
where deep except at the N.W. cor- 
ner, which is part of the marsh 
already mentioned. That portion of 
the harbour immediately to the rt. 
on entering seems to have been de- 
voted by the ancient Athenians to 
their ships of war, and the remainder 
given to commerce. 

There may often be seen anchored 
here three or four iron-dads, a host of 
merchant-ships, and small trading 
craft. The only difficalty is in en- 
tering between the two ancient mole- 
beads. 

The modem town has sprang np 
since 1834. It extends round the N. 
and E. sides of the harbour, and is 
continually increasing. There are 
broad open boulevards, good houses, 
a large theatre and capacious stores. 
There are public gardens, where a 
band plays generally on Sunday, and 
on one other afternoon in the week. 
In the Communal School is an inter- 
esting small museum. The carriage- 
road to the capital is 5 m. long, aud 
follows the line of the most northern 
of the Long Walls, of which the foun- 
dations are visible. 

The rly. stations are near the N.W. 
comer of the harbour, whence to 
Athens is 20 min. journey. Trains 
leave Athens and Pirieus at every } 
hr. In summer, during the bathing 
season, trains leave both places for 
Phalerum nearly every ^ hr. 

Athens. 

It is beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent work to attempt to deal with 



Athens. For details the reader is 
referred to Murray's Handbook for 
Greece, where it is treated at great 
length. The following brief notes 
may, however, be found useful. 

Museums, — 1st. That on the Patissia 
Road, chiefly statues. 2nd. Polytechnic 
(next building on same road), contain- 
ing Schliemann's MjkensB treasures 
and the collection of vases, &c., for- 
meriv in the Varvdkeion. 3rd. Temple 
of Tfiesem used as a museum. 4th. 
Museum on Acropolis. 5th. Certain 
reliefs, &c., are to be seen at the 
Ministry of Public Worship in Hermes 
Street. 

King's Garden, pleasant and slutdy, 
open to public after 3.30 p.m. 

Churches. — Many " Orthodox," the 
favourite appellation of the Eastern 
or Greek Church : some Roman, 
among the Greeks always called 
" Western " or " Italian : " one Russian 
church of great beauty ; and close to 
it, near the Palace Square, the EnglUh 
Church of 8t, Paul, The E. window 
in the latter is a memorial of Messrs. 
Herbert, Vyner and Lloyd, murdered 
in 1870 near Delisi. 

The Byzantine churches of Athens, 
built between 500 and 1100 ▲.!>., are 
extremely curious and beautiful. The 
Bavarian builders of the modern city 
showed them no mercy, but several 
remain, gems of their kind, and of 
extremely small dimensions, of which 
the tiny old Cathedral (containing the 
body of the Patriarch Gregorins, who 
was murdered in Constantinople on 
Easter Day, 1821, at the outbreak of 
the Greek War of Independence), and 
the churches of 8» Theodore, 8, Nieo- 
demus, and that called Kapnikar^a, 
are the most interesting. The last- 
named was marked out for destruction, 
as its position in the very centre of the 
main street shows, but saved by the 
positive refusal of the population to 
have it destroyed. Its extraordinary 
beauty and pictures(^ueness are now 
happily better appreciated. 

Modem Athens is intersected by 
two main streets, running at right 
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angles one to the other. The one, 
the street of Hermes, starts from 
the square below the Palace at the 
extreme £. of the town, and runs W. 
down to the railway station. The 
other, the street of MoLus, yirtually 
starts from the foot of the Acropolis, 
which forms the S. limit of the city, 
cuts the first named in two, and runs 
N., passing by the square called Con' 
cord, till outside the town it becomes 
the Paiissia Boad, 

Stadivm Street runs from Palace 
Square to MoXms Street, so that the 
three main streets may be considered 
as forming a triangle in the heart of 
the city. 

A bare enumeration of the principal 
monuments of antiquity is all that can 
be here attempted. The following 
list follows as nearly as possible their 
order of position, starting from the 
Railway Station. 

The Temple of Theseus (Museum). 
Bock Areopagus, or Mars' Hill. 
Hill Pnyx. 
Prison of Socrates, so- \ ^^ ^^^ ^.^ 

Montl^ent^f PMlo^^^^^^^ 

I seum. 
pappus . . . . j 

Acropolis. 

Propyuba, with Temple of Nike 
Apteros. 

To the left is the Erechtheum ; to 
the right the Tarthenon. Behind it 
is the low modem building used as a 
museum. 

Fountain of Callirrhoe and the 
Stadium on the 1. bank of the Ilissus. 

Temple op Jupiter Oltmpius and 
Arch of Hadrian on the r. bank. 

Choragic Monument of Lysikrates 
(the Lantern of Demosthenes). 

Horologium of Andronikus Kyr- 
rhestes (the Tower of the Winds). 

Stoa of Hadrian. 

The New Agora. 

Some deep excayations in what may 
be fairly cidled the arutient Cemetery 
N.W. of the modem town. 

The steep ascent to the little church 
on the summit of Mt. Lykabettus, 800 ft. 
above sea level, 600 ft. above the town, 
is well worth making, for the sake of 



the view, particularly before exploring 
Athens : the best ascent is at the back. 
A British School of Archaeology has 
been established at Athens, for the 
purpose of promoting the study of 
Greek archeeology in all its branches, 
encouraging and assisting the explora- 
tion of ancient sites, and tracing the 
ancient roads and routes. 



80. Excursions. 

Marathon (see p. 226). 
The PiRiBus, Daphne, Eleusis, Sa- 
LAMis, TO the Isthmus of Corinth. 

The traveller whose only object is 
to go from one point to another, will 
naturally choose the rly. Trains 
leave the Piraeus for Eleusis, Megara, 
Kalamdki, Corinth and Patras, three 
times a day, the distance is 142 Eng. m. 
and occupies 10 hrs. We will sup- 
pose he makes the voyage by steamer, 
or in his yacht. 

Starting from the PirsBus the regular 
Greek steamers take but 8^ hrs. to 
reach the port of Ealam&ki on the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; a lovely voyage, 
closely skirting the outer or S. coast 
of Salamis, and affording beautiful 
views of ^gina, Megara, the Skironian 
rocks, the Geraneian mountains, and 
those of Argolis, the Acro-Corinthus, 
and the Isthmus itself, with the huge 
mass of Mt KyUene (mod. Ziria) in 
the background. 

Not far from the Piraeus is a sin- 
gular view of Mt. 8. EliaSy 1700 ft., in 
iBgina, capped, as it were, by Mt. 
Qmona, 2400 ft., on the peninsula of 
Methana, which is again overtopped 
hj Mt. OrthoUthi, 3550 ft., on the 
mainland of Argolis. Again, from 
near the S.W. point of Salamis, may 
be clearly discerned through a dip in 
the long line of Argolic mountains 
the lofty peak of Kani, 6350 ft, the 
highest of the range of Pamon (mod. 
Malevo), in Lakonia. 

But more beautiful still, and far 
more interesting, is the course that 
would be naturally preferred by a 
steam-yacht, passing inside the island 
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of Salamis, and following faithfnllj 
the coast of Attica. 

a. Bearing to the rt. from the har- 
bour of the Pira)U8, we leave close on 
the 1. the islet of Fsyttaleia (mod. 
Lipsokoutali), where, after the battle of 
^salamis, the victorious Greeks slew to 
a mail a picked troop of Persians, sta- 
tioiied there by Xerxes to destroy the 
crews of the vessels he expected to 
see driven on shore. Bw'yond this 
island a somewhat deep bay, the very 
scene of the battle, runs back into the 
mainland. A few minutes' walk from 
the extremity of this bay brings one 
up a steep stonpr hill to the spot iden- 
tified by tradition with (he sectt of 
Xerxes during the engagement 

In association no prospect can be 
richer than that from this *' rocky 
brow,'' but hemmed in, as it is, by 
rugged treeless hills of inconsiderable 
height, it cannot be compared in 
beauty with that of the bay of Eleusis 
which bursts upon the traveller's eye, 
when, after threading the narrow chan- 
nel and rounding the bold promontory 
formed by Mt. MgaleWj ne emerges 
into that land-locked sea. '* Among 
the many beautiful bays which adorn 
the winding shores of Greece, there 
is none more remarkable than that 
of Eleusis. Formed on the eastern, 
northern, and western sides by a noble 
sweep of the Attic coast, it is closed 
on the S. by the northern shore of the 
island of SUamis, which being sepa- 
rated only from the miuuland at either 
end of a narrow tortuous channel, has 
the appearance of being a continuation 
of the mountains of Attica which sur- 
round the other sides of the amphi- 
theatre, and thus the bay in every 
direction resembles a beautiful lake. 
For modem purposes, however, the 
Bay of Salamis is more useful as a 
harbour." — Leake, Bearing still to the 
right to the extreme E. of the bay, one 
arrives at the point where the carriage- 
road, which has come from Athens 
through the pass of Baphne, descends 
to and strikes the sea, which it hence- 
forth follows closely as fiur as Eleusis. 

Here it is well worth while to land. 



The walk up to the summit of the pass, 
400 ft, along a good road for 2 m. as &r 
as the monastery of Daphne, is itself 
extremely pretty, and pursued for about 
another mile affords the most splendid 
of all the views of Athens itself. 

The monastery church, now half 
ruined, was a splendid monument of 
Byzantine art; it had a Gothic porch 
added by the De la Boche, Frank 
Dukes of Athens. They made the 
monastery their St. Denis, and a 
couple of sarcophagi, which once con- 
tained their ashes, still remain in the 
church. It was occupied as a military 
post during the War of Independence, 
and suffered terribly in consequence. 
The marks of Turkish yataghans and 
pistol-balls may be seen on the frescoes 
of saints and martyrs, and on the rich 
mosaics, now blackened by fire, that 
adorned the interior. 

The defile itself, though quite on a 
small scale, is, for Attica, well wooded ; 
the forms of the mountains are strik- 
ingly romantic ; but its great charm 
is the glorious view of the Bay of 
Eleusis, seen to perfection as one re- 
turns down the pass. . 

The "Sacred Way" taken by the 
solemn procession, that went every 
year from Athens to Eleusis was almost 
identical with the modem road. But 
the ancient road may have been said 
to be lined on either side with monu- 
ments, many of which are described 
by Pausanias. A temple of Apollo 
stood near to the present monastery, 
and contributed materials to its ^build- 
ing, some of which were removed by 
Lord Elgin, and are now in the British 
Museum. A short mile nearer to 
Eleusis was a temple of Aphrodite. 
Doves of white marble have been dis« 
covered at the foot of the rocks (on the 
1., facing Eleusis). There are also 
several niches for votive offerings. 
The perpendicular rock in which 
they are cut is probably the r^- 
icoikXKov of Pausanias. From the bot- 
tom of the pass the road turns sharp 
to the rt., hard pressed between 
the rocky hill and the sea. Here 
may be seen distinct traces of the 
ancient road cut in the solid rock. A 
little further are Ihe BheiU, or salt 
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springs, that once separated the Eleu- 
smian from the Athenian territory, 
and now, held up by a mill-dam, form 
a small salt-water lake close to the 
sea. Sailing hence across the bay 
direct to Eleusis we enjoy a fine view 
of the fertile Thriasian ptain^ where, 
according to tradition, com was first 
grown, and of the heights of Mount 
Barnes beyond it. Rounding a point 
formed by the alluTlum of the Saran- 
dapatamo torrent, the Eleusinian Ke- 
phissus* we reach Eleusis itself where 
the remains of the ancient quay still 
afford good landing. 

b. EleniiB, the birthplace of .^chy- 
1ns, is still a considerable village. This 
▼ery ancient city is supposed to have 
derived its name from the advefnt 
(JiK€u<rLs) of Ceres, who, with Proser- 
pine, was worshipped here with annual 
processions and the celebrated Meur 
sinicm Mysteries, said to have been 
prescribed by Ceres herself. 

"Eleusis was built at the eastern 
end of a low rocky height, a mile in 
length, which lies parallel to the sea- 
shore, and is separated to the W. from 
the falls of Mount Kerata by a narrow 
branch of the plain. The eastern ex- 
tremity of the hill was levelled arti- 
ficially for the reception of the Hierum 
of Demeter (Ceres) and the other sacred 
buildings. Above these are the ruins 
of an Acropolis. (Castellum, quod et 
imminet, et circumdatum est templo. — 
Livy, xxxi. 25.) A triangular space of 
about 500 yds. each side, lying between 
the hill and the shore, was occupied 
bpr the town of Eleusis. On the eastern 
side, the town wall is traced along the 
summit of an artificial embankment 
carried across the marshy ground from 
some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands a castle (built during 
the middle ages of the Byzantine 
empire). This wall, according to a 
common practice in the military archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea, so as to form a mole 
sheltering a harbour, which was en- 
tirely artificial, and was formed by 
this and two other longer moles which 
project about 100 yds. into the sea. 
There are many remains of walls and 



buildings along the shore, as well as 
in other parts of the town and citadel; 
but they are mere foundations, the 
Hierum alone preserving any consider- 
able remains." — Leake. 

Upon approaching Eleusis from 
Athens, the first conspicuous object is 
a dilapidated pavement, terminating 
in heaps of rums, the remains of a 
propylsaum, of very nearly the same 
plan and dimensions as that of the 
Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near 
the middle of a platform cut in the 
rock, are the ruins of a small temple, 
40 ft. long and 20 broad, which was 
undoubtedly the temple oiArt&mis Pro- 
pyUea. The peribolus which abutted 
on the propy Ileum, formed the exterior 
iuclosure of the Hierum. At a distance 
of 50 ft. from the propyliBum was the 
north-eastern angle of the inner iu- 
closure, which was in shape an irre- 
gular pentagon. Its entrance was at 
the angle just mentioned, where the 
rock was cut away both horizontally 
and vertically to receive another pro- 
pylsBum much smaller than the former, 
and which consisted of an opening 
32 ft wide between two parallel walls 
of 50 ft. in length. Towards the inner 
extremity, this opening was narrowed 
by transverse walls to a gateway of 
12 ft. in width. Near this spot lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust 
of Peutelic marble, crowned with a 
basket, which is now deposited in the 
public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the 
statue of the goddess Ceres ; but some 
antiquaries consider it to have been 
rather that of a Cistophorus, serving 
for some architectural decoration, like 
the Caryatides of the Erechthenm. 
The temple of Ceres, designed by 
Iktinns, architect of the Parthenon, 
was the largest in all Greece. Recent 
investigations have made further dis- 
coveries, and in all probability will 
discover much more. 

The plain of Eleusis is exposed to 
inundations from the Kephissus; to 
check these the emperor Hadrian 
raised some embankments, of which 
the remains are still visible. 

The carriage-road from Athens to 
Thebes leaves the sea at Eleusis. 
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Levsina, as the modern village is 
called, is a poor place enough, and 
will probably seem to the traveller to 
be chiefly remarkable for having, so 
near to the capital, a population 
speaking Albanian and not Greek, 
which is not even understood by some 
of them. 

Sailing S.W. from Eleusis we emerge 
through a tortuous and narrow chan* 
nel between Salamis and the main- 
land into the open Saronic gulfl 

0. Salamif. The island of Salamis 
hardly repays the trouble of a visit. 
Though rich in historical associations, 
the memories that its name recalls are 
mostly as it were outside itself, and 
without doubt it is seen to better 
advantage by sailing round it than by 
landing. The island, whose extreme 
length may be 9 m., in shape resem- 
bles an irregular semicircle mcing W., 
and its shores are everywhere deeply 
indented. It is mountainous, being 
little else than an aggregation of 
steep rocky hills, of which the highest 
is about 1250 ft. Generally rugged 
and barren, it is also in some parts 
well suited for the vine and olive, 
and its honey is abundant and ex- 
cellent. 

Originally colonised from .^gina, it 
was wrested after a long struggle from 
the iGginetans by Athens in the time 
of Solon. At the time of the Persian 
invasion Salamis became the refuge 
of the whole Athenian population. 
Hence the determination of Themis- 
toclesito compel the unwilling Greeks 
to fight for its defence m those 
narrow waters. The island has gene- 
rally in later times been a depen- 
dency of Athens. Traces of the an- 
cient city may be observed near the 
modern Ampdahia, The village of 
KidiSri, and one or two small hamlets, 
contain the present scanty population 
of the island which Homer records to 
have sent twelve ships to the Trojan 
War. The inhabitants are Albanian. 

The narrow passage between Sala- 
mis and the mainland towards Mesara 
was blocked by Xerxes, the night 
before the battle, with two hundred 
Persian ships, at the suggestion of 



Themistocles, to prevent the Greeks 
escaping. 

d. Megara, cow a mean village, 
once the capital of an independent 
state, MegarU, is about 1^ m. from 
the coast, on a low hill with a doable 
summit rising out of a considerable 
plain. Of its numerous and magnifi- 
cent buildings nothing remains. Me- 
gara was connected by long walls 
(now wholly disappeared) with a port 
town named Nissea, of which some 
ruins are still visible. The port itself 
was formed by a small island, J&finoa, 
which was united to Nisiea b^ a bridge 
over a morass. A rocky hill on the 
margin of the sea, incorporated with 
the mainland, is commonly now iden- 
tified with Minoa. 

Continuing W. for some 3 or 4 m., 
we find ourselves abreast of the famous 
Skironian rocks. The Geraneian 
range of mountains, here rising sud- 
denly from the sea, shoots up at once 
to a considerable height, reducing the 
coast road to a narrow ledge cut in the 
face of the cliff some 600 or 700 ft. 
above the sea-level. Thus it continues 
for some miles, and, if somewhat dan- 
gerous, it yet affords a view of the 
Saronic gulf, too beautiful to be missed 
without strong reason. This difficult 
pass now bears the appropriate name 
of Kakiseala (= Via Mala). 

The voyage hence to Kalamaki, 
some 15 m., though always beautiful, 
presents nothing of very particular 
interest. The Geraneian mountains 
rise to a considerable height, about 
4400 ft., and are seen stretching far 
W. into the Corinthian gulf, while as 
one approaches the isthmus the Acro- 
Corinthus is seen full in front, a mag- 
nificent object, standing dominant 
over the level belt that separates the 
two gulfs, and breaks the waterway. 



e. The pretty little bay of Kalami 
well sheltered by steep wooded hills to 
E., N. and W., affords excellent an- 
chorage to the steamers from the 
Piraeus. It was formerly of some 
importance as the landing-place ibr 
the steamers plying on the Saronic 
Gulf, whence passengers used to cross 
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the Isthmus of Corinth by carriage. 
The line of rly. here turns inland and 
crosses the cutting of the canal. 
West of Kalamaki is the harbour of 
what is to be the Canal of Corinth 
now (1889) fast approaching comple- 
tion. It will be protected by a break- 
water. A small town has lately arisen 
here. 

The canal is spanned by the iron 
bridge of the Peloponnesan Kly., 200 ft. 
high, to allow of the free passage of 
Tessels beneath. 

We have now reached 



81. The Peloponnesus. 

The isthmus of Corinth is so narrow 
in comparison with the size of the 
peninsula that the ancient Greeks 
called the latter The island of Pelops. 
The medieeval name, Morea, is said 
to be derived from its fancied resem- 
blance in shape to a mulberry-leaf. 
Although its area is but little larger 
than that of Yorkshire, no place in the 
world will better repay a tour of a 
month or six weeks, or even a fortnight 
if no more can be spared, both on 
account of the rare beauty of its 
scenery and of the immense historical 
interest which'attaches itself to every 
spot of its surface. 

We do not propose to do more than 
accompany the traveller on a voyage 
round its coast, not limiting ourselves 
strictly to the route taken by the 
Greek coasting steamers, but rather 
presuming a voyage in a steam-yacht. 

In making excursions from the 
various ports the traveller should re- 
member that carriage-roads in Greece 
are few and far between, and he must 
in most cases be content to ride or 
walk. The so-called roads which tra- 
verse the mountains are nothing else 
than well-worn narrow tracks of in- 
credible roughness among the brush- 
wood, climbing the rockiest hill-sides, 
with some regard for shortness, but 
none whatever for steepness. TTiese, 
however, are calmly styled "Royal" 
(i8o(rtXi#c(fs), "and national" (^iBviKhs) 
roads by the peasants, who seem quite 
satisfied with them. 



The horses (much preferable to 
mules, being equally sure-footed and 
far more manageable) are sorry crea- 
tures to look at for the most part, and 
slow in the plain country, but show 
marvellous skill in climbing, and as 
great steadiness in descending the 
steepest and stoniest places imagin- 
able, to say nothing of their wonderful 
powers of endurance. On the moun- 
tains about 3 miles are reckoned to 
make an hour's journey, which, con- 
sidering all the conditions, is not so 
bad a rate of progress. 

a. Still following the coast for 4 or 
5 m., skirting the better wooded, less 
cultivated, prettier and steeper side of 
the isthmus, we arrive at KenchresB, 
once the port of Corinth on the 
Saronic gulf (Acts xviii. 18), now 
deserted. Some remains of Roman 
brickwork are still visible, and a 
spring of tepid saline water, called the 
Bath of Helen, gushes from a rock a 
few feet above the sea. 

For Corinth, see p. 266. 

The Saronic gulf is disagreeably 
remarkable for the number of tiny 
islets, often mere rocks barely project- 
ing from the water, that stud its sur- 
face, more particularly on the side 
towards Argolis. The frequency of 
these make its navigation at night a 
work of danger to those unfamiliar 
with their precise position. Such islets 
abound everywhere on the Greek 
coast, but here more particularly. 

Turning E. now, and following the 
S. shore of the Saronic gulf, we hasten 
along the coast of Argolis. Lofty, 
but with no peaks deserving of notice, 
deeply indented with bays where no 
villages are seen, rugged and barren, 
and generallv precipitous to the 
water's edge, it has nothing to detain 
us until after 25 m. voyage we reach 
the little harbour of Piadha. The 
village of the same name, beautifully 
situated on a lofty ridge, 2 m. from 
the sea, possesses an old castle, pro- 
bably Venetian. At Piadha met in 
the winter of 1821-22, a general con- 
gress of deputies from all parts of 
Greece, to concert plans of resistance 
to the Turk, who, driven out of Greece 
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in the first panic of the Christian ap- 
risiug, was actively preparing to re- 
conquer the country. Here the de- 
puties, unable to find accommodation 
in the yillage, and living in the open 
air, promulgated the first Greek Con- 
stitution, January 1, 1822. 

b. About 5 m. S.S.E. from Fiadba is 
the secure little port of Pidhavro, in 
which name may be recognised the 
ancient Spidaurui. The little modem 
village is built on the shore of the 
bay to the rt on entering. The 
ancient city stood on the rocky emi- 
nence that runs into the bajy, con- 
nected by a narrow swampy isthmus 
with the mainland. The remains are, 
however, scanty. Epidaurus was in 
classical times the capital of a small 
independent state, but its chief impor- 
tance was derived from the famous 
temple of iBsculapius, 5 m. W. of the 
town, which was visited by patients 
from all parts of the Hellenic world, 
and which was, like other celebrated 
fanes of Greece, surrounded by a 
^rove, and by numerous other build- 
ings. This Sanctuary or Eieron 
(l€p6v) of ^sculapius is well worth a 
visit. The path to it is singularly 
beautiful, the situation romantic and 
secluded, and the ruins both extensive 
and interesting. The theatre, the 
work of the renowned architect Poly- 
kletus, is one of the best preserved m 
Greece. The form of the stadium 
may be traced, but out of the confused 
ruins it is impossible to identify the 
numerous temples, &c., spoken of by 
Pausanias. 

There is a good road hence to 
Nauplia. 

Due E. from Epidaurus, and 7 m. 
distant, is the curious volcanic penin- 
sula of MeOiana, occupied almost en- 
tirely by its Mount CheUma, 2400 ft., 
aod most interesting to the geologist. 
In the Peloponnesian War it was oc- 
cupied by the Athenians, who in 425 
B.C. fortified the narrow isthmus by 
which it is conoected with the main- 
land. 

In circumnavigating this peninsula 
one must pass within 4 m. of the 
celebrated island of Mgina and within 



5 m. of its ancient port and capital, 
where also is situated the UKxlem 
town. 

The distance of the island from the 
PirsBus is 11m., and of the town and 
harbour about 20 m. 

e. JEguui (Poi>. 7000. Area 41 sq. m.> 

This island, in shape very nearly 
an equilateral triangle, each side 
about 7 m., lies in the centre of the 
Saronic gulf. The western half is a 
plain which, though stony, is well 
cultivated. The southern comer is 
occupied by the fine conical peak of 
8. Elias, 1700 ft., and the N.K dis- 
trict consists of rocky hills, but scantily 
wooded, and of inconsiderable height. 

The climate is delightful and the 
air so pure, owin^ to the entire ab- 
sence of anything like marshy ground, 
that malarious ^vers, the scourge of 
the Levant, are here almost unknown. 

The Aros now named Mt St Elias 
after a chapel on its summit, is the 
most conspicuous point in the Saronic 
gulf. , 

iEgina, though so small, played an 
important part in Greek history. 
Queen of the Grecian seas before 500 
B.C., acknowledged pre-eminent for 
the bravery of her sods at the battle of 
Salamis, 480 B.C., the rival of Athens 
for nearly a century, she succumbed 
to her in 460, was subjugated in 456, 
and in 431 saw her whole population 
expelled to make way for Athenian 
settlers by Pericles, whose forcible ex- 
pression for JEgina, ''the eyesore of 
the PirsBus " will be best appreciated 
from the Pirnus itself. At the close 
of the Peloponnesian war the Spartans 
restored the exiles to their homes, and 
iBgiua again became an ''eyesore" 
to Athens, and in 389 the Spartan 
Teleutias, sailing from ^g^na at 
midnight, succeeded in surprising and 
plundering the PiriBus in the early 
morning with a fleet of only 12 
sail. 

^ginji was one of the few places 
which escaped the ravages of the War 
of Independence: in 1828-29 it was 
the seat of government ; the modem 
city was then built on a more regular 
plaji than most towns in Greece, but 
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it has declined since Athens became 
the residence of the conrt. 

The modern town, occupying the 
ancient site, is on the S.W. side of the 
island near its W. point. The walls 
of the ancient city in their entire 
extent and the moles of the two oval 
port may still be traced. The ruins 
of the mediadval Venetian town may 
be seen on a pointed hill 3 m. island, 
^gina was once celebrated for the 
beauty of its monuments, but there 
remains now little of interest save in 
the town a Doric column, and at a 
distance of 6 m. from the port, at the 
N.£. comer of the island, the magni- 
ficent ruins of the Temple of Athena. 
They occupy the summit of a hill of 
moderate height, but commanding a 
most extensive and interesting view. 
By far the pleasantest way of visiting 
it is to go by sea, and land imme- 
diately below the temple, which is ap- 
proached by a pretty winding path, 
not more than half-an-hour's walk. 

This temple, one of the most ancient 
in Greece, was probably erected in 
the 6th century b.c. It is in the 
Doric style : 22 of its 34 columns are 
entire, and a considerable portion of 
the architrave remains. It was built 
of soft stone, coated with thin stucco, 
and the architrave and cornice were 
painted. The platform upon which 
it stands has been supported on all 
sides by terrace walls. In the rock 
beneath there is a cave apparently 
leading under the temple. Among 
the ruins were found the ^ginetan 
marbles now at Munich, casts of which 
are in the British Museum. 

Steering S. for 12 miles from iEgina, 
we shave closely the peninsula of 
Methana, and enter the narrow strait 
that separates the island of Poros 
(anc. Kdlauria) from the mainland. 

To the right will then be found a 
deep inlet, at whose head are the 
ruins of the ancient TrcBzene, situated 
about i m. N. of the modem village 
of DamcUa, Here was held the Greek 
national assembly of 1827, when Ca- 
podistria was chosen president. 

d. About 4 m. E. down the channel 
lies the modem Poros, ancient Sphoeria, 



Pop. 7000. Poros is situated on a 
dark volcanic rock, separated from the 
mainland by a very narrow passage 
(crossed by a ferry, whence the name), 
and connected with Kalauria by a 
sandbank. It is chiefly interesting as 
containing the substructions of that 
Temple of Neptune in which Demos- 
thenes expired. It is covered with 
large plantations of orange and lemon- 
trees. 

Poros on the mainland opposite was 
formerly the chief naval station of 
Greece, and was the scene, in 1828, of 
the conference of the English, French, 
and Russian plenipotentiaries, on 
whose reports the bases of the Greek 
monarchy were settled. 

The opposite shore of the Pelopon- 
nesus abounds in oranges and lemons. 
The regular Greek coasting steamer, 
though touching at Poros, does not 
enter its beautiful and capacious 
harbour. 

Quitting the sheltered waters of the 
Saronic gulf, we steer now S.E. into 
the open sea. 

6 m. distant is C. Skyli, anc. 
Skylldsvm, off which lie a couple of 
small islands. 

e. These passed, a S.W. course of 
8 m. brings us to Hydra (Pop. 7000). 

This interesting city rises in dazzling 
whiteness on a rock so barren as hardly 
to present a speck of verdure; seen 
by moonlight it is one of the most 
beautiful pictures imaginable. The 
harbour is a deep bay on the N.W. 
side of the island, only protected by 
the opposite coast of the Peloponnesus. 
The streets are precipitous and uneven, 
but scrupulously clean, and the houses 
are massive and well built; several 
monasteries are perched on the cliff, 
and there are about 100 churches and 
religious establishments. This island 
also is peopled with Albanians. The 
Hydriote women are pretty, and their 
costume picturesque; the men are 
athletic, and well formed. The 
islanders were at one time the richest 
in the archipelago, and its shipowners 
possessed not only a great part of the 
carrying trade of the Mediterranean 
and B£ck Sea, but extended their 
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Yoyages to England and the Baltic. 
They enjoyed, moreover, a well- 
deserved reputation for honesty. 

This little island took a very im- 
portant share in the Greek War of 
Independence, with the still smaller 
islands of Spetzia and Psara supplying 
almost the whole of the navy of the 
Greeks; and some of the most cele- 
brated leaders of the movement, among 
others Miaoulis, were natives of it 
On the mainland, 10 m. W.N.W. of 
Hydra, are the ruins of Hermione, 
near the modern village of Kastri. 
Of its numerous temples, only the 
foundations remain. The walls of the 
city may also be traced. 

From Hydra the steamer may pro- 
ceed (16 m.) in 2 hrs. to the island of 

f. Spetzia. Pop. 4000. 

It is a miniature likeness of Hydra, 
though less rocky and better culti- 
vated; the town is on the eastern 
shore of the island. The port is good 
and much frequented. The Spetziotes 
are proprietors of many vessels, and 
performed prodigies of valour during 
the War of Independence, The climate 
is exceedingly salubrious. 

22 m. N.W. from Spetzia is Port 
Tohnf covered from the S. by a couple 
of islets, and having behind it to the 
W. a steep hill, 1000 ft. high, on 
which may be traced the foundations 
of an ancient town and castle. 

Bounding the projection formed by 
this hill we require 5 m. more N.W. to 

g. Kanplia, Ital. Napoli di Bomania. 
(There is also a rly. from Corinth to 
Nauplia, which passes by Agros, trains 
twice a day). Accommodation may be 
found here, but less than might be 
expected. It was one of the most 
ancient cities in Greece ; here it was 
that Palamedes (son of Nauplius) de- 
tected ^e feigned insanity of Ulysses 
when sowing the sea-shore with salt, 
and was, by the vengeance of ihe 
Ithacan, put to death by the Greeks 
early in the Trojan war. 

It became the seat of government 
after it fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, and so continued till 1834, 
when Otho removed his residence to 
Athens.j 



The approach from the sea is very 
striking. The lion of St. Mark and 
the arms of the Venetian republic over 
the gate, remind one that he is enter- 
ing a modern stronghold. The grand 
and lofty rock Palamede rises pre- 
cipitously, crowned with a strong for- 
tress, inaccessible on all sides except 
at ODC point to the £., where it is con- 
nected with a range of barren hills. 
It is almost impregnable, and the 
Greeks only took it by blockade. The 
view from it is magnificent, embracing 
the plain of Argos, the mountains of 
Arcadia and Lakonia, and the beau- 
tiful Argolic gulf. 

The second fortress, that of the 
Acro-Nauplia, is built on a peninsular 
rock rising above the town, at the foot 
of the Palamede. The summit is en- 
compassed by walls, the foundations 
of which are the only traces of anti- 
quity in the vicinity. Numerous bat- 
teries protect it on either side. The 
fortifications of the town are all 
Venetian, and consist of an extensive 
wall, much .out of repair, with out- 
works, bastions, &c. One of the chief 
batteries is called the Five Brothers, 
as it contains five Venetian 60-pdrs. 
To visit the fortresses an order from 
the military authorities is required. 
This is the chief fortress and garrison 
of the Greek kingdom. 

The town is between the Acro- 
Nauplia and the sea, and is very un- 
healthy. The only ch. worthy of 
notice is that of St. Spiridion, where 
Oapodistria fell by the hand of George 
Mavromichali. 

The roadstead is one of the best in 
Greece; it is perfectly protected by 
both fortresses, and sheltered on aU 
sides ; with a great depth of water, 
and good anchorages in all parts. 
Within the port is a small castle, on 
an island called the Burj, now used 
as a prison. 

[Nauplia is now, as it was in anti- 
quity, the harbour of Argos, and a 
rly. unites the two, passing close to 
the ruins of liryiis, whence it proceeds 
to MykensB. Rarely indeed are ruins 
of such antiquity and historical 
interest embraced within the limit of 
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go short an excarsion as that which 
unites these wanderfal cities of heroic 
Greece. 

The mins of Tiryns are situated on 
a rocky mound which rises like an 
island from the plains of Argos. It 
is said to have been founded about 
1879 B.C., and was destroyed by 
the Argives in 466 B.C. The walls 
are nearly perfect ; they are composed 
of huge blocks of unhewn stone, piled 
one on the other without mortar, 
and having no other cohesion than 
their own weight. The height varies 
according to their position, and the 
width is so great that long galleries 
have been constructed in the interior 
of the ramparts, where the defenders 
could shelter themselves as in modem 
casemates. Low posterns communi- 
cated with the plain towards the sea, 
but the main entrance to the citadel 
was on the opposite side, protected by 
a tower, said to have been the first 
ever built on Greek soil. 

UykensB. Near the modem village 
of KharvaU (Arab. Kharbat, mins) 
are the ruins of Myken», the ancient 
capital of Agamemnon, built accord- 
ing to tradition in the 17th century 
before Christ by Perseus, the son of 
Jupiter himself, by whirfi probably is 
meant that human tradition did not 
ascend beyond his birth. It was de- 
stroyed by the Argives after the 
Persian war, 466 years B.c. A tradi- 
tion mentioned by Pausanias placed 
here the tomb of Agamemnon, who, 
with his companions, was massacred 
after a feast by Rlytemnestra, on their 
return from Troy, 

A short distance from Kharvati the 
ruins commence, and extend over a 
vast area. The city consisted of three 
distinct portions: the Acropolis^ sur- 
rounded by Cyclopean walls, domina- 
ting the whole ; a second fortified posi- 
tion below the former, and an open 
suburb of great extent. These were 
probably all co-existent, and it is out- 
side of the Acropolis where we find 
the subterranean monuments known 
as Treasuries, The most remarkable 
is that of Atrewy situated to the rt 



of the road leading frt>m Kharvati to 
the Acropolis. An avenue of ruins 
leads by a steep ascent to a massive 
gate formerly decorated with columns. 
The interior consists of two chambers, 
the first surmounted by a dome, not 
built as a true vault, but formed by 
horizontal layers of stones, overlapping 
each other, and gradually decreasing 
in circumference ; the last is a simple 
slab, supplying the place of the key- 
stone of a vault. There is evidence 
that this was once splendidly decorated 
with plates of bronze. The second 
chamber is smaller, and excavated out 
of the rock. There are several other 
monuments of a similar kind. 

The masonry of the Acropolis is not 
all similar to that of Tiryns ; a part of 
it is of polygonal stones, carefully ad- 
justed, ana parts again are of perfectly 
regular crosses of squared blocks. On 
turning round the ruins of the tower 
we enter a large avenue formed on 
the rt by the tower, and on the 1. by 
the wall of the enoeirde, at the end of 
which is the celebrated gaJte of lions, 
so called from abas-relief of two lions 
standing on their hind legs, and with 
their fore ones resting on a column or 
altar. Their heads have gone ; possibly 
they may have been of bronze. 

The great interest of the Acropolis, 
however, centres in the wonderful dis- 
coveries made by Dr. Schliemann, to 
which we must refer the reader : we 
can do no more than give a bare men- 
tion of them.t 

Encouraged by his successes at Troy, 
he determined to explore the country 
of its conquerors, tne capital of the 
Greek confederates under the sceptre 
of Agamemnon, the political and mili- 
tary centre of Homeric Greece. He 
made a preliminary examination of 
the site in 1874, but it was not till 
August 1876 that he set seriously to 
work. He first uncovered the thres- 
hold of the gate of lions, excavated 
round the Cyclopean constructions, 
discovered a system of canalisation, 
found many curious objects and sculp- 
tures, opened out the Agora or public 
place where the counsellors of the 

f Schliemann, 'Dtaooveries on the Sites of 
the Andent Myoens and Tiiyna,' 
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king deliberated, and eventually 
reached a building of large dimen* 
sions, containing seven chambers 
formed by Cyclopean walls and joined 
together by corridors, which he 
beUeves to be the palace of Agamem- 
non. 

But this success, which would have 
satisfied many antiquaries, was not 
the object of Dr. Schliemann's excava- 
tions: nothing short of the tomb of 
Agamemnon himself would satisfy 
him ; and at last, on the 28th Novem- 
ber, 1876, he was able to announce to 
the king of Greece, in French, his 
grand discovery : *' Avec une joie 
extreme j'annonce k votre majeste que 
j'ai d^couvert les tombeaux que la 
tradition, dont Pausanias se fait 
r^cho, d^signait comme les sepulchres 
d' Agamemnon, de Cassandre, d'Eury- 
m^don et de leurs camarades tnes 
pendant le repas par Glytemnestre et 
son amant Egisthe. Que Dieu veuille 
que ces trdsors soient la pierre an- 
gulaire d'une immense richesse 
nationale." 

We have not space to record all 
his proceedings or to describe the 
marvellous treasures, in gold, arms, 
&c., the mere intrinsic value of which 
is estimated at 50002. The traveller 
must consult Schliemann's work, or, 
better still, inspect the treasures them- 
selves at Athens. 

Argos is a strangling modem town, 
with a deserted citadel behind it. 

The Acropolis, anciently called 
LarisM, a ruined castle of Lower 
Greek or French construction, still 
retains some remains of the far-famed 
citadel of Argos. But unlike those of 
Tiryns and Mykense, which remained 
desolate ever since their destruction 
2000 years ago, the Larissa has been 
in constant occupation. It is situated 
on a conical hill, nearly 1000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, connected by a 
neck of laud with a lower platform on 
the N.B. The city walls may be 
traced along the descent of the hill. 
A magnificent view is obtained from it 

At the S.W. extremity of the town 
are the remains of a theatre, origin- 
ally built by the Greeks and restored 



by the Romans, and many other inter- 
esting ruins are scattered about. 

The traveller may continue his 
journey by rly. from Mykense to 
Corinth by Nemea and Kleonae, 
through the savage defiles called 
Dervenakia, where m 1822 the Turk- 
ish host of Dramali Pasha, that had 
foolishly advanced as far as Argos 
without supplies, was annihilated by 
the Greeks during its retreat ; or again 
a much longer, but on the whole the 
most beautiful journey that the Morea 
affords, is that from Nauplia to Patras, 
which may be made to include the 
lakes of Stymphalus and Phonia, the 
mountains Ziria, Chelmos and Oionos, 
the monasteries of S. George, Mega- 
spelaion, Agia Laura and S. Nicolas, 
and the town of Kalabryta.] 

About 6 m. N.W. of Nauplia, at the 
foot of the hills beyond the mar^y 
plain, is the source of the B, Ercuintu, 
a powerful stream issuing from a lai^ 
cavern, and doubtless the real outlet 
of L. Stymphalus, whose waters dis- 
appear in a Karafi6$poPf 18 m. N.W. 
The mouth of the stream is 3 m. from 
Nauplia, and the water is so clear and 
good that vessels usually stop here to 
take in a supply. 

Other streams, having their origin 
far inland, issue in this same marshy 
plain, famous in mythology as the 
scene of Hercules' encounter with the 
Lemean Hydra, the said Hydra being 
very evidently the irrepressible springs 
of water. 

Proceeding S. from the harbour of 
Nauplia, we find, about 8 m. dis- 
tant, a remarkably fertile plain, ex- 
tending some 6 m. along the coast 
round the bay once known as that 
of Thyrea, This was the district of 
Kynuria, whose possession was long 
disputed between Argos and Sparta. 
It is watered by two considerable 
streams, Luku and Kcmi. A mile S. 
of the mouth of the Luku is the 
modern Astros, whence it is 1^ day's 
journey through Uie beautiful and 
interesting Tzakonian country to 
Sparta. 

The Kani river flows from the 
highest part of the ridge of MaiwOf 
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anc Fa/monf whose loftiest peak, 
also called Kani, 6355 ft., is the most 
conspicuous object now for some dis- 
tance. Just beyond the mouth of the 
Kani are some ruins supposed to be 
those of Prasiss, 

Beyond this again the coast is steep 
and rocky, and the country mountain- 
ous. The people of the district, 
known as Tzdkones, are industrious 
and robust. The labour which cul- 
tivates the currant-grounds to the N. 
and W. of the Morea comes largely 
from these parts. 

18 m. S.S.E. from Prasiae is a fine 
bay, affording shelter from the S., but 
with scarce a single village on its 
shores. 

This bay is^terminated by the rocky 
point called C. Saphlaurus, beyond 
which the coast is more rugged than 
ever, and diversified by several fine 
headlands. 

The principal mountain summits 
in this region are from 3500 to 4000 ft. 
18 m. from C. Saphlaurus is a sharp 
point called C Vaihy, 2 m. beyond 
which is a tortuous inlet, on whose N. 
shore are found some remains of the 
ancient Zarax, Other 3 m. and we 
turn C. leraka: again 3 m. more 
round C, Kremidhi, and we enter the 
fine Bay of Monemvasia, 

On the N. side of this bay are two 
little gulfs, both open to the S.E. and 
separated by a promontory ; the first is 
called the harbour of Kremidhif the 
second that of JPalxa (old) Monem- 
vasia, 

Beyond this, about 3 m. W. from 
C. Kremidhi, are the ruins of Epidau- 
ms Limera, now called Old Monem- 
vasia, situated on a cliff Immediately 
above the beach. 

The walls both of the Acropolis and 
the town are traceable all round, and 
in places still remain more than half 
their original height. Towards the 
sea-front there are two terrace-walls, 
one of which is a perfect specimen of 
the second order of Hellenic masonry. 
Again some 2 m. S. we find Monem- 
vasia itself, on the island or promon- 
tory anciently termed Minoa. 

h. Monemvasia (yioyeiJifia(ria=fAoyii 
[Mediterranean!] 



efifia<ns=singU entrance) is so called 
from its singular situation on the 
island, approachable from the main- 
land only by a bridge. 

The island is about ^ m. in length 
and one-third as much in breadth, its 
length being at right angles in the 
direction of the main shore. The place 
is divided into two parts ; the castle, 
on the summit of the hill, and the 
town, which is built on the southern 
face of the island towards its eastern 
end. The town is enclosed between 
two walls, descending directly from 
the castle to the sea : the houses are 
piled upon one another, and intersected 
by narrow intricate streets. Many of 
the buildings are of Venetian con- 
struction. AH is now ruinous and 
desolate. 

Monemvasia figures largely in the 
mediaeval Greek history, and suffered 
cruelly during the War of Indepen- 
dence. 

i Cape Halea, still retaining its 
ancient name, is 18 m. S.S.E. of Mo- 
nemvasia. The mountain range, which 
has girded the Lakonian coast all the 
way from Prasiss, continues to the 
last, being more than 2500 ft. high 
within 2 m. of the extremity. After 
rounding it we come to the island of 
Cerigo, the ancient Cytheray until 
lately one of the Ionian Islands. 
This Island was so convenient a station 
from which an enemy might threaten 
the Lakonian coast (during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it was occupied by the 
Athenians with that very object) that 
the Spartans used to say " It were well 
for Lakedsemon if Cythera were sunk 
under the sea." 

The chief harbour is that of St, 
Nicholas, on the E. coast, 1 6 m. S.E. 
from C. Malea, probably the site of 
the ancient capital. There is another 
at Kapsdli, to the extreme south. 

The length of the island from N. to 
S. is 17 m. ; the greatest breadth 10 m. 
Its surface is rocky, mountainous, and 
almost uncultivated, but some parts of 
it produce com, wine, and olive-oil. 
Its honey is celebrated. The chief 
town, or rather village, bears the same 
name as the island, and is situated 
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near its S. extremity. It stands on a 
narrow ridge, 500 yards in length, ter- 
minating at the S.E. end in a preci- 
pitous rock, crowned with a medisdval 
castle, which is accessible only on the 
side towards the town, by a steep and 
winding path, but is commanded by a 
conical height at the opposite end of 
the ridge. There is excellent quail 
shooting in spring and autumn ; and 
the peasants are very expert in catch- 
ing the birds on the wing in a sort of 
landing-net. 

The principal curiosities of Cerigo 
are two natural caverns : one in the 
sea-cliff at the termination of the wild, 
and, in some places, beautiful glen of 
Mylopotamus. The other is known as 
the cave of Sta, Sophia, from the dedi- 
cation of a chapel at its mouth, and is 
situated in a valley about 2 hrs.' ride 
from Kapsdli. 

Immediately to the N. of the 
northern extremity of Cerigo, Cape 
Spathi, and separated from it by a 
channel 4^ m. wide, is the islet of 
Elaphonisi, anc. Ontignathos. 

The mainland approaches this on 
the N. within half a mile, but sheers 
away to the E., leaving a fine, almost 
circular bay, 3 ra. in diameter, per- 
fectly sheltered on 3 sides, and toward 
the S. more or less covered by Cerigo. 

15 m. N.N.W. of the outer point of 
Elaphonisi is another deep bay, formed 
by the lofty projection (1000 ft.) of 
C. Xylif itself probably originally an 
island. To the E. of this bay, which 
affords good shelter except from the 
S,, are some ruins now called Blitray 
supposed to be those of Asopus. 

On the coast to the N. of C. Xyli 
other ruins are found, 3 and 5 m. dis- 
tant respectively from the cape. 

8 m. N. of C. Xyli is the isolated 
mountain of Kurkula, about 3000 ft., 
whose slopes extend? to the shore in 
the N.E. angle'of the Lakonian gulf. 
About 2 m. W. of the mountain and a 
mile in-shore are the ruins of Helos, 
somewhat to the E. of the modem 
village of Durali. 

Helos, before the rise of Sparta, was 
the principal port of Lakonia. It was 
subdued and enslaved by the LakedsB- 
monians, and the name Helot gra- 



dually extended to all the serf popu- 
lation of Lakonia and Messenia. 

We now skirt the maritime plain of 
Helos, for 7 m. due W., and pass the 
mouth of the famous Earotas, the 
river of Lakonia, which province is 
simply the \dKos, Latin locus, or 
valley of this river, the second largest 
in the Morea. 

Rising in a wild mountain district 
to the extreme N. of Lakonia, it runs 
S.S.E. for 40 miles, receiving the 
whole drainage both from the W., of 
Mt Malevo, anc. Parnon, and, from 
the E., of Penteddktylo, anc. Taygetus ; 
it flows past LakedsBmon itself, and 
finally through marshes and sand- 
banks reaches the sea. 

At the extremity of this plain we 
find 3 rocky islets, called TWntso, 
near the coast, which mark the frontier 
of the district of Maina, 

k. 4 m. S.W. of these islets we find 
Marathonisi, anc. Gythium, during 
the time of Sparta's power, as also 
now, the chief port of Lakonia. Mara- 
thonisi has given its name to the gulf, 
but itself is fast becoming known as 
Gythium. It is but a poor town ; its 
houses seem to grow out of the rock, 
being huddled one behind the other 
on the edge of the sea, and on the 
slope of a hill above. There is now 
steam communication once a week 
between this place and Athens. Near 
it are the remains of Gythium, called 
PalseopoUs, in a valley terminating in 
the sea, and enclosed by mountains, 
prettily broken, partly cultivated, and 
partly covered with valonia oaks. 
Ninety yards inland from the shore 
are the remains of a theatre. 

A rocky island, with a modem 
tower, forms a breakwater for the 
port. Hither Paris carried Helen after 
their elopement. 

[From Marathonisi a carriage-road 
leads up the beautiful vallejr of the 
Eurotas to Sparta, 22 m. direct: by 
the road, 9 hours.] 

L From Marathonisi we sail S. for 
22 m. towards Cape Matapan, anc 
Txnarum. This very remarkable pro- 
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montory is fonned by Mt PenUdaktylo, 
anc. TaygetuSf a range which, begin- 
ning on the frontiers of Arcadia, 
runs S. in an unbroken wall for nearly 
60 m., attaining its greatest eleya- 
tion about midway in the peak of 
S. Elias, anc. Taletum, 7902 ft. (de- 
cidedly the highest in the Morea), 
and consisting for the last 15 m. 
simply of a lofty, precipitous and 
narrow ridge washed on either side 
by the waves. 

Nothing can exceed the magnificence 
of this mountain range as seen from 
the Lakonjan gulf. A very forest of 
pinnacles, peak after peak, one pointed 
summit beyond another, higher and 
higher to the northward, it culminates 
at last in the graceful spire of S. Elias, 
that rises dominant over the whole 
S. of the Feloponnese. And if this 
range decreases in altitude towards 
the S., in wild grandeur it increases 
still, till in Cape Matapan it has a 
termination for precipitous boldness 
and savage desolation scarcely equalled 
in Europe. 

The character of the inhabitants of 
this wild region corresponds well with 
the scenery. Xaina, as it is called, 
has been for centuries the refuge of 
a race, half-patriot, half-brigand, in 
whom something of the character, as 
also of the language, of the ancient 
Spartan still survives. 

Brave, active, enduring, and hospit- 
able, at the same time treacherous 
and revengeful, aud much given to 
robbery, piracy, and wreckage, they 
have maintained themselves in a 
savage stage of semi-independence, 
giving but little allegiance and less 
obedience either to Byzantine empe- 
ror or to Turkish sultan: even now 
they retain many of their peculiar 
characteristics, but these happily of 
the better kind. 

A number of Mainats emigrated in 
the 1 7th cent., and settled in Corsica, 
where their descendants retain some- 
thing of their Greek religion and 
language to the present day. (See 
Cargese.) Among the emigrants were 
some called KalomeroSj of which name 
Buonaparte is a literal Italian trans- 
lation. Hence it is commonly be- 



lieved in Maina that the Great 
Napoleon was by origin a Greek. 

During the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence the Mainat chief, Petro Bey, 
played a leading but not distinguished 
part. It was his son George Mavro- 
michali who assassinated Capodistria 
at Nauplia. 

About 3 m. short of C. Matapan 
is the beautiful circular harbour of 
Kaio, anc. Psamathua — called by the 
Italians Porto Quaglio from the num- 
ber of quails that alight here at the 
time of their passage — sheltered from 
every wind, with a fine sandy bottom, 
and depth of water for large ships, 
except at a shoal near the entrance. 
About a mile to the N. is Port Azo- 
matOf which affords good shelter from 
all winds except those between S. and 
S.E. The hills around are not so 
high as those at Port Vathy, and a 
vessel at anchor would not experience 
such heavy squalls as at that port. 

2 m. S. of Uiis, on a point projecting 
E.. is a dilapidated church, r&v Aato- 
fidrcDy s= the Bodiless Ones, i.e., (he 
Angels. Part of the ch. consists of 
Hellenic masonry, and there can be 
little doubt that here was the celebra- 
ted Temple of Ttenarian Neptune, 

Another harbour, called Vathy, is 
formed by this cape. 

A mile farther S.W. is Cape Mata- 
pan itself, the southernmost point of 
Greece. There is a shoal in the 
centre of the port with a depth of 
2^ fms. ; on either side there is from 7 
to 10 fiois. The best anchorages are 
on the S. and W. parts of the port, 
7 m. N.W. of Cape Matapan we find 
a broad bold projection of the coast, 
known as 0. Qrosso, requiring a 
circuit of 8 or 9 m., after which, just 
beyond the long low promontory of 
Tigami, we enter the bay of Uesapo, 
reputed the best harbour on the W. 
coast of Maina. 

..: Again 9 m. N. of this is another 
deep recess of the sea, shaped like a 
hammer-head ; at its S. end is Tzimova, 
at the N. end Vitylo, anc. (Etylus, 
where was a temple of Serapis, some 
remains of which still exist The 
family of Kalomeros before mentioned 
were from Vitylo. 

R 2 
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Agun 13 m. N.N.W. is Skardhor 
muUij occupying the side of the an- 
cient Kardamyla, on a rocky height 
about 1 m. from the sea. There 
remain some traces of the Acropolis 
fortifications. 

Beyond Skardhamula the country, 
hitherto sterile and forbidding, be- 
comes more fertile. The villages are 
numerous, the population conader- 
able, groves of olives and cypresses 
abound, and there are also churches 
of the Byzantine period. 

A circuit of 8 m. round the square- 
headed projection terminating south- 
wards in K. KephaU, brings us to 
KUrieSt standing upon a rock, deeply 
embayed within surrounding moun- 
tains. There is great depth of water 
in the bay, even up to the rocks, so 
that it is necessary to secure vessels 
by hawsers attached to the shore. 

m. Hence it is 5 m. nearly due N. 
to Kftlamata, the principal place in 
Messinia. 

It derives its name from the ancient 
KalamaSf which stood about 2 m. 
inland. The town is about 1 m. from 
the sea in the centre of a rich valley 
watered by the Pammos and Nedronos 
flowing from Mount Taygetus. The 
soil is highly cultivated and produces 
currants, figs, olives, oranges and 
other fruits in great abundance. A 
good deal of silk also is manufactured. 
A hill rising behind the town is 
crowned with a ruined castle of the 
middle ages, and is strengthened by 
a perpendicular cliff towards the 
torrent. 

The chain of lofty mountains, which 
protects the town from the N.E., 
renders the climate one of the mildest 
in Greece. Here the blast of winter 
is unfelt, while the heat of summer is 
never oppressive. The roadstead is 
only fit jfor the summer months. 

The environs were well -wooded 
before the War of Independence, but 
the trees were cut down, or sawn 
across 3 ft from the ground, when 
Ibrahim Pasha ravaged the plain. In 
many places the groves have been 
replanted. The total value of the 
trade is from 25 to 30 million of 



francs annually, and a harbour is in 
course of construction (1889). During 
1888 vessels of the aggregate burden 
of half a million of tons called here. 
Railway lines connecting Kalamata 
with Myli and Athens, and with 
Pyrgos are (1889) in progress. 

[An excursion may be made from 
this place to Sparta, over Mount Tay- 
getus. There are three or four routes 
to choose from, but the shortest 
and finest, through perhaps the very 
grandest scenery in the Morra, is 
by Kutzava, Sitsova, and Stavro — 
a ride of about 14 hrs. ; direct dis- 
tance, 15 m. 

Another excursion is to the ruins of 
Mesiene on Mount Ithome, also 15 m. 
direct distance, which are splendid 
specimens of the grandeur and solidity 
of the Hellenic military architecture. 
In the tower and square of the town 
the flag of independence was filrst 
hoisted, even before that of Misso- 
longhi. The traveller will do well to 
put up for two nights at the beautifully 
situated monastery of Vurkhanos, 1 hr. 
distant from Messene, and devote the 
intervening day to the examination of 
the ruins.] 

From Kalamata W. for 10 m. the 
country is flat, extremely productive, 
but often completely inundated by 
the numerous streams, of which the 
PatrUma is the principal. This river, 
whose mouth is 6 m. from Kalamata, 
is even navigable for small boats. 
About 3 m. up the river is Nisi, 
The extent of the Messenian plain 
can scarcely be less than 100 sq. m., 
all extremely rich, were the rivers, 
which now turn so much of it into un- 
wholesome marshes, restrained within 
proper limits. 

In the N.W. comer of the Mes- 
senian gulf, where the coast again 
becomes lofty, is Petalidhi, on the 
site of Korone, where traces still exist 
both of the acropolis and of the 
ancient mole. 

n. 10 m. S. of Petalidhi, on a point 
projecting E., are the uninteresting 
remains of the medisaval Koron, on the 
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site of the ancient Asine, This was 
an important post when the Venetians 
held the Morea. The roadstead is, 
however, much exposed. 

6 m. S.W. from Koron is the S. 
point of Messenia, C. OaUo, anc. 
Akritas. Off this, at a distance of 
I m., lies the islet of Venetiko. A 
small steamer may- pass safely through 
the channel. 5 m. W. of this is the 
larger island of Cabrera, and again 
4 m. N.W. that of Sapiensa, between 
which and the mainland the channel 
is not mnch more than a mile broad, 
and 4 fathoms deep. These three 
islands, anc. (Enussss, are steep and 
rocky, and the miunland opposite is 
very barren. Due N. from Sapienza, 
and 11 m. N.W. from C. Gallo, is 
Modon, anc. MetJume, a considerable 
fortress under the Venetians, now 
ruinous and desolate. There are some 
remains of antiquity 2 m. inland. 

At the S. extremity of the town is 
an old lighthouse, and beneath it an 
ancient wall, enclosing a port for 
small craft. The great harbour for 
ships of war is formed by the island of 
Sapienza. 

5 m. N. of Modon is 

0. Navftrino, called by the Greeks 
Nedkastron, the new Castle. It is 
situated on a cape, projecting towards 
the S. end of Sphakteria, off which 
there is a rock, called, from the tomb 
of a Turkish saint, DdihUbaba, Be- 
tween this rock and the fortress is the 
entrance to the Bay of Navarino; a 
noble basin, with a depth of from 12 
to 20 ftnthoms of water. The safest 
anchorage is about the middle of the 
port, behind the low rock called Che- 
landki (xe\ct>vdKi), from its likeness 
to a tortoise. The northern entrance 
to the harbour, i.e. that between 
Sphakteria and Old Navarino, is now 
choked up with a bar of sand, and is 
passable only in small boats. A S.W. 
wind brings a great swell into the 
harbour of Navarino. 

There can be no hesitation in identi- 
fying Old Navarino with the ancient 
Pylos, the " well-built city " of Nestor. 

The harbour of Navarmo is shut in 
by the island of Sphakteria or Sphagia 



(i.e., slaughter-house), famous in the 
Peloponnesian war. A visit to Sphak- 
teria will enable the traveller to verify 
the graphic accuracy of the local 
descriptions of Thucydides. The well 
near the centre of the island, where 
the Spartans were surprised by the 
Athenians, and the craggy eminence 
at the northern extremity, to which 
they retired before their final sur- 
render, are both easily recognisable. 
The island is now inhabited only by 
hares and red-legged partridges; and 
the wood which once covered it has 
never grown up since it was burned 
down by the Athenians. There was 
some hard fighting here again during 
the Greek W&v of Independence ; and 
the history of Sphakteria recalls the 
etymology of its name. The island, 
which is 3 m. in length, has been 
separated, towards its southern ex- 
tremity, into three or four parts by 
the violence of the waves, so that, in 
calm weather, boats may pass from 
the open sea into the port by means 
of the channels so formed. On one of 
the detached rocks is the tomb of 
the Turkish santon before mentioned. 
Sphakteria is said to be the scene of 
Lord Byron's * Corsair,' and was long 
famous as a resort of pirates. 

A castle was built at Navarino by 
the Venetians at the end of the 15th 
cent. During the "War of Inde- 

Eendence it was alternately in the 
ands of the Turks, Greeks, and 
Egyptians. 

Here Ibrahim Pasha landed a dis- 
ciplined Egyptian army of 8000 men 
in May 182.5, and occupying the 
fortresses of Navarino, Modon, and 
Koron, completely recovered the mili- 
tary command of the Morea, the 
government of which was promised to 
him by the Sultan. His conduct was 
marked by good faith, firmness and 
moderation, hitherto rare on either 
side; at the same time his policy of 
gradually deporting the inhabitants 
and importing Africans and Asiatics 
in their room threatened the Greek 
nation with entire destruction. 

To prevent this practical extermina- 
tion of a Christian people, England, 
France and Russia at last interfered, 
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and, in July 1827, combined, to the 
great joy of the Greeks, to enforce on 
5ie Turkish and Egyptian forces an 
armistice by land and sea, which was 
to be preparatory to a general pacifi- 
cation. 

The allied fleet remained off the 
W. coast of the Morea to watch the 
proceedings of Ibrahim Pasha, who 
submitted to the armistice only under 
compulsion. At the beginning of 
October, Ibrahim received the news of 
the entire destruction of his squadron 
in the Gulf of Corinth by the steam- 
ship Karteriaf under the command 
of Frank Abney Hastings, the enter- 
prising English Philhellene. 

GoDsidering this a breach of the 
armistice, Ibrahim made three several 
attempts to evade the allies, and enter 
the ^ulfs of Patras and Corinth to 
chastise Hastings. Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, the English Admiral, com- 
pelled him to return to Navariuo, and 
on the 18th of October the three allied 
admirals resolved, as the most effectual 
mode of enforcing the armistice, to 
enter the Bay of Navarino, and there 
to blockade the Ottoman fleet. It 
was expected that as Ibrahim when 
at sea did not venture to engage the 
English squadron alone, he would 
submit at once at the sight of the 
allied fleet. Accordingly, on the 
afternoon of October 20, the combined 
squadron of 27 sail in all, mounting 
1270 guns, prepared to {}ass the bat- 
teries at the entrance, in order to 
Anchor within the bay. The E^ptian 
fleet consisted of 82 sail, mounting 
2000 guns, but its superiority was 
in number only. However likely 
these proceedings of the allies were 
to provoke a collision, strict orders 
were given that no gun should be 
fired unless the example were first 
set by the enemy. Ibrahim, perhaps 
as anxious as they to avoid a cata- 
strophe, allowed the European ships 
to enter without opposition, when he 
might easily have destroyed them 
in detail; and the greater part of 
the English and French vessels were 
already placed in order of battle, when 
the Turks fired with musketry upon 
a boat sent from H.M.S. Dartmouth 



to one of fheir fireships, and also ap<m 
the pilot of Sir E. Codrington, who 
was being sent on board the Turkish 
admiral ; at the same time a cannon 
shot was fired by a Turkish vessel at 
the French La Sir^ne, which was 
instantly returned, and the battle be- 
came general. The dying away of 
the breeze kept the Russian division 
from sharing in the first brant of 
the battle, and for two hoars the 
Mohammedans resisted with irregalar 
and ill-directed, but persevering fire, 
the steady and skilful cannonade of 
the Europeans, until, overpowered by 
the arrival of the Russian vessels, 
they abandoned their ships one after 
another, and set them on fire. After 
four hours all resistance had ceased— 
the Turkish fleet was almost annihi- 
lated; but as evening fell the allied 
ships, which were compelled to pass 
the night inside the bay, found them- 
selves in imminent peril from the 
burning vessels drifting about them 
in every direction. The crews, which 
had been fighting all day to destroy 
the ships of their enemies, had now 
to labour all night to save their own 
from the blazing wrecks, whose explo- 
sions one after another threatened 
destruction to them all. Of the 82 
Turkish vessels but 29 remained afloat 
the next morning : of the allied vessels 
none were lost, but many had suffered 
severely, especially the flag-ships of 
the three aibnirals. 

Ibrahim Pasha was now compelled, 
under threats of the entire destruction 
of his forts and remaining ships, to 
acknowledge himself in fault and hoist 
a white flag; and peaceful relations 
between the Turks and their faithful 
"allies," the English, the French 
and tiie Russians, were immediately 
resumed. 

The intelligence of the battle of 
Navarino was received with exultation 
in France and Russia, but the English 
Ministry were doubtful what to say 
of it, and their successors in office did 
not hesitate to express their disappro- 
bation of the " untoward event." 

Though the destruction of the Mo- 
hammedan armament by the Christian 
powers pointed clearly enough to the 
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ultimate expulsion of the Turks from 
Greece, it by no means finished the war. 

Ibrahim was left in possession of 
the Morea, but, knowing now that he 
would not be allowed to retain it, he 
altered his conduct, hitherto so humane, 
and spent the rest of his time in de- 
vastating the country, burning the 
villages, cutting down the fruit-trees 
and firing the forests. Only two 
months after the battle, 2000 Greek 
slaves were sent by him to Alexandria 
from Navarino, which Sir £. Oodring- 
ton, dismayed at the censure passed 
on his former readiness of action, was 
powerless to prevent. It was not 
until September in the following year 
that the arrival of a French army of 
14,000 men compelled Ibrahim to re- 
linquish his hold of the country which 
he had in reality re-conquered for the 
Sultan. Ibrahim doubtless received 
hard measures from his '^ allies," but 
his conduct under provocation was 
such as to go far to rob him of the 
reputation he had fairly earned as a 
wise and merciful ruler, as well as an 
able general. 

One cannot but see with great regret 
so little use made of this magnificent 
harbour. The extremely fertile dis- 
tricts of Messenia, Triphylia and 
Pyrgos might easily be connected with 
it by railway ; it is practically a good 
deal nearer for English vessels than 
any of the dangerous roadsteads, such 
as Kalamata and Katakolo, from which 
so large a part of the constantly in- 
creasing currant crop is shipped to 
England. Apparently designed by 
nature to be the centre of the trade of 
the Morea with Western Europe, it is 
doing — nothing. 

It is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas hitherto the Peloponnesian 
coast has abounded with most excel- 
lent harbours, sheltered to perfection, 
Navarino once passed, there does not 
occur again, all the way to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, a single harbour deserving 
of the name. The roadsteads of Patras 
and Yostitza are safe only because 
they are in narrow seas. 

p. ProceedingN. W. from Navarino for 
10 m., one can pass between the Island 
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of Prote and the shore. Beyond is the 
town of PhilicUra, picturesquely situ- 
ated amongst vineyards, olive and 
cypress trees, and domg a considerable 
and increasing trade in currants; 
further N. again is Arcadia, built 
on the site of the ancient Kypariesia, 
about I m. from the sea, on the narrow 
summit of a rock, connected with a 
high mountain. The castle commands 
a fine view of the slope which descends 
to the sea, and is itself a beautiful and 
picturesque object from a distance. 
The houses extend over the fianks of 
the ridge. 

The traveller must distinguish be- 
tween the modem town Arcadia and 
the well-known inland province of the 
name, whose nearest point is at least 
15 m. distant. 

Neither here nor at Philiatra is there 
anything like a harbour. In the open 
roadsteads during the winter scarcely 
a single vessel appears. 

[Kyparissia is the most convenient 
starting-point for excursions to Mt 
Eira, the stronghold of the great 
Messenian hero Aristomenes ; to the 
splendid ruins of MegalopoIlB ; or to 
the beautiful Temple of Apollo Epi- 
curius, erected at Bassie by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon at 
Athens, at the charge of the city of 
Phigaleia, as a thank-ofTering to the 
god after a deliverance from plague. 
This temple is in better preservation 
than any other in Greece, excepting 
only that of Theseus at Athens. From 
Kyparissia to the ruins of Fhigaleia is 
about 7^ hrs., whence to the temple 
it is other 2^ hrs., rather of scrambling 
than of walking. 

These distances might be consider- 
ably shortened, if the weather per- 
mitted a landing from a yacht at the 
mouth of the R. Buzi, anc. Neda, the 
northern boundary of ancient Messenia, 
9 m. N. of Kyparissia.] 

10 m. N.W. from the mouth of the 
Neda is Kaiapha, near to the ruins of 
SamiJcum, situated between two long 
lagoons, themselves separated from 
the sea by a long, low, narrow bank. 
Here are wild-fowl in abundance, ex- 
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cellent fisheries, remains of some 
Roman salphur-baths, and also of the 
ancient wall built to defend the fertile 
provinces to the N. against hungry 
plunderers from the S. 

8 m. farther N.W. is the mouth of 
the BuphiaSy anc. Alphetu, a very 
considerable river, by far the largest 
in the Morea, draining the whole of 
the central province of Arcadia, and 
the S. half of Elis. Near this, at the 
head of the largest lagoon, is Agulin" 
iiza, also a favourite resort of sports- 
men. 

From the mouth of the Alpheus a 
course of 7 m. W.N.W. brings us, 
passing by a third lagoon, to 

q. Xatakolo, the port of Pyrgos, shel- 
tered by a long promontory fi*om the 
N. and W., but exposed to a tremen- 
dous sea from the S. A fine mole is, 
however in progress, which it is hoped 
will render it a safe refuge at all 
limes. In August and September 
many steamers are here loaded with 
the currants grown in vast quantity 
in this neighbourhood. 

There is a railway between Eatakolo 
and Pyrgos, leaving every hour. 

r. F3rrgOB,about5m.E.of Katakolo, 
and connected with it by Rly. is a 
busy, growing town, healthily placed 
on a well- watered slope, surrounaed by 
miles of currant-vineyards. 

The name Pyrgos, which is simply 
ir^pyos, a tower, is excessively com- 
mon throughout Greece, but this town 
is the Pyrgos par excellence, and is 
always intended when that name is 
used, unless there be reason to under- 
stand some other local Pyrgos close at 
hand. 

[About 10 m. E. of Pyrgos are the 
ruins of Olympia, now easily accessible 
by a carriage- road, which, after an un- 
interesting course through vineyards 
and across a marshy plain, af^er about 
5 m. reaches the Alpheas, and follows 
its N. bank more or less closely for 
the rest of the way. The river flows 
swiftly through a beautiful broad flat 
valley, bounded on either side by well- 
wooded, steep, broken hills. 



The ruins lie immediately under the 
N. range ; the river used formerly to 
run on the other side of the valley, 
but during the exceedingly wet winter 
of 1874-5 it cut for itself a new coarse 
dangerously near to the antiquities. 

Here for upwards of 11 centuries 
were celebrated, every fourth year, 
those famous games, to which we owe 
not only the odes of Pindar, and the 
chronology of all Hellenic history, 
but many of the masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture, from which modem 
art has drawn some of its highest 
inspirations. In the 2nd centuiy after 
Christ the sacred prednct of Olympia 
had become one vast museum, in 
which the progress of art might be 
traced from the earliest period down 
to that of the Antonines. It was 
then visited by Pansanias, who de- 
votes two whole books to a descrip- 
tion of what he saw there. The colos- 
sal statue of Zeus in gold and ivory, 
the work of Phidias, the Heraion 
and other temples, the Philippeion, 
containing statues of the Macedonian 
kings, and the priceless Treasuries 
contributed by various Greek states. 
He gives a list of 300 statues dedi- 
cated by winners in the games, and he 
indicates the positions of the Stadium, 
Hippodrome, Gymnasium, and other 
public buildings. These festivals 
were suppressed by Theodosius in 
894 A.i>., and no doubt the treasures 
had already been dispersed by the 
Gothic invaders under Alaric in the 
preceding year. The exploration of 
the site was carried out by the German 
Government between 187.5 and 1881, 
at a cost of nearly 40,0002., in virtue 
of a convention with Greece, whereby 
the former obtain nothing for them- 
selves but glory, and casts of the 
antiquities recovered. 

Amongst the monuments and objects 
thus excavated the following sculp- 
tures and architectural works have 
been brought to light: — (1) About 
180 statues in a very variable state of 
preservation, groups, reliefs, busts, &c., 
among them the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
the Nike of Paionios, the groups from 
the Temple of Zeus, the pediment of 
the treasury of Megara, &c. ; (2) 
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1500 fragments, belon^ng to the 
stataes, 8^., just mentioned; (3) 400 
inscriptions and 600 fragments of 
lines ; (4) more than 14,000 art 
objects of copper ; (5) abont 4000 of 
clay; ^6) about forty buildings or 
foundations of buildings ; (7) 6000 
coins; and (8) a smaller number of 
pieces of iron, lead, glass, &c. A very 
fine MUSEUM standing on an eminence 
overlooking the plain contains all the 
antiquities discovered here, which have 
been carefully set up and classified. 

On one of the wooded heights to the 
S. stood SeyUus, the home of Xenophon 
in his old age.] 

8. The whole coast from Pyrgos to 
Patras, a distance of nearly 60 m., 
consists of a broad belt of level ground, 
in some parts as much as 10 m. wide, 
broken only by the small groups of 
hills, 700 or 800 ft. high, at Gape 
Clarentza and Gape Papa. The soil 
is for the most part dry and gravelly, 
and in ordinary weather carriages can 
pass the whole way partly on an in- 
different made road, but for nearly 
half the distance on a natural one far 
superior to any yet made by the hand 
of man in Greece. There are, how- 
ever, marshy places to be crossed, and 
lagoons, dry in summer, near which 
one must pass, whose exhalations 
render this magnificent plain almost 
uninhabitable in the hot weather, by 
reason both of fever and of mosquitoes. 
In winter it is pleasant enough, but 
the yellow complexions of the scanty 
and fever-stricken population are at 
all times sad to see. Drained and 
cultivated, this region might support, 
as of old, a very large population. 

[There is a rly. from Pyrgos to 
Patras which is all but £uuished 
(1889). The old road passes through 
Giistttm (15 m.), leaves Cape Cla- 
rentza far to the rt., crosses the R. 
Gastuni, anc. Penetts (17 m.) by a 
ferry, and at about 27 m. enters 
a beautiful forest 15 m. across of 
valonia oaks, magnificent trees, with 
but little underwood. At All Tohelebi 
(32 m.) is a farm belonging to the 
monastery of Megaspelaion. Here 



travellers provided with letters may 
find accommodation. Close by is one 
of the aforesaid shallow lagoons, dry 
in summer, between which and the 
sea is a second forest, even more 
magnificent, of enormous stone-pines. 
It IS impossible to over estimate the 
beauty of this region on a clear winter's 
day. A fine soft turf stretches unin- 
terruptedly from one gigantic stem to 
another; each tree stands out singly 
in full perfection of growth ; the wide- 
spreading branches with their thick 
dark foliage nowhere even approach 
the ground ; snow-dad peaks, distant 
indeed but brilliantly distinct, appear 
in all directions between the stems; 
the scene is as unusual as it is lovely, 
and well worthy of a visit even at 
much pains. 

Alas ! an ignorant and short-sighted 
peasantry, in no way hindered by a 
weak Government, is destroying these 
magnificent trees at its pleasure I 
Quite recently a fire, probably not 
accidental, has devoured a number of 
the finest ! 

Large flights of woodcock settle 
about Ali Tchelebi in cold winter 
weather. Wild duck and other water- 
fowl are abundant round the lagoons, 
and partridges and hares on the nearest 
hills ; but every peasant has his gun, 
and game is mercilessly shot down 
at all seasons (the very eggs are 
taken from the nests), so that it is 
rapidly becoming scarcer and scarcer, 
and if the destruction continues at 
its present rate, in a few vears no 
game at all wUl be found in the 
Morea, saving only the birds of pas- 
sage at the times of their flight, 
and these in greatly diminished num- 
bers. At the same time the traveller 
will hear with surprise that wolves are 
increasing in number, and any winter 
of unusual severity brings not a few 
of these ferocious beasts from the fast- 
nesses of Mount Erymanthus into this 
thinly inhabited plain. 

From Ali Tchelebi the road con- 
tinues through 8 or 1 m. of level oak 
forest, leaving Cape Papa and its 
group of hills some distance to the 1., 
and strikes the coast of the Gulf of 
Patras at the village of Achaia (42 m.). 
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crosses the river Elamenitza by a ford, 
and continues other 14 m. close along 
the shore to Patras (56 m.).] 

Supposing the journey to be made 
by sea from Katakolo to Patras, a run 
of 25 m. N.W. will bring one fairly past 
the large square promontory known as 
ClarerUza (anc. CheHonaicu), crowned 
by the conspicuous Castel Tomese, 
The island of Zante is beautifully seen 
to the 1., and the Black Mountain of 
Cephalonia becomes an imposing object 
ahead. The course must now be 
changed to N.N.E., and it is another 
25 m. to Cape Fapa (anc. Araxtu), 
Those who would visit the pine-forest 
of Ali Tchelebi from a yacht will find 
it the easiest way to land in the Jittle 
bay of Kunupelif just to the N. of two 
curious small rocky hills which rise 
directly out of the sea, some 8 m. short 
of Cape Papa. Hence a short walk 
will take them into the heart of the 
forest. A Terj splendid panorama, of 
forest, mountain, sea and islands, may 
be obtained at little pains from the 
summit of either of these hills, which, 
are little over 100 ft. high. 

Kunupulei is on or near the site of 
Hyrmine, of which nothing now re- 
mains. The modern name refers to the 
Kwv^ia, or mosquitoes, which in sum- 
mer swarm in the adjacent marshes. 

The disappearance of ancient build- 
ings is general on the coast of Elis, 
and is to be attributed partly to the 
accumulation of alluvial soil. 

Farther inland, beyond our limits, 
are remains in plenty. 

The bay of Kunupeli gives very fair 
shelter during storms from the N.E. 
(very violent and very common here in 
winter), but against W. gales a refuge 
must be sought in the roadstead of 
Kao'avostaHy on the other side of Cape 
Papa, which is itself most dangerously 
exposed to gales from the E. 

Faint traces are discernible here of 
ancient trenches and other engineering 
operations for draining this low-lying 
country. Some attempts in this direc- 
tion were once made by Prince Soutzo, 
but his overseer was carried away by 
bri^nds, and he abandoned the project 
in disgust. At Ali Tchelebi may still 



be seen the wrecks of his agricultural 
machines, regarded by the natives with 
the greatest contempt 

4 m. N. of Kanupeli the rocky hills 
of Cape Papa rise precipitously from 
the marsh to a height of 800 ft. A 
grand panorama is obtainable from 
some of these. 

Conspicuous from Kunupeli or Cape 
Papa, and about 15 m. N.W., are 2. 
lofty rocks that seem to rise directly 
from the sea. They are termed the 
Skrophaes, and are valuable landmarks 
for the navigation hereabouts, where 
the coast line is generally so low. Vide 
p. 265. 

A wide berth most be given to Cape 
Papa, on account of a long projecting 
sandbank, which has been fatal to 
many an English currant steamer. A 
lighthouse has at last been placed here. 

Throughout this voyage from Pyrgos 
to Patras the Alpine group of peaks 
now called Olonoe (7300 ft.), once 
better known as ErymanOius, is splen- 
didly seen. Not less remarkable is the 
smaller mountain of SarUameri (3300 
ft.), whether it presents to view its 
curiously notched ridge, as seen from 
Kunupeli, and again from Patras, or 
shows as a knife edge when seen end 
on from the N. 

The name Santameri, a corruption 
of St. Omer, is a relic, like Clarentza, 
Gastuni, &c., of the dominion of the 
Frank barons Champlitte and Ville- 
hardouin in the N.W. of the Morea 
during the 13th cent. 

Parnassus is distinctly seen before 
one enters the Gulf of Patras, but soon 
afterwards disappears behind other 
mountains. 

The 0Tdf of Patras, about 20 m. long 
by 12 m. across, forms a kind of ante- 
chamber to the Gulf of Corinth, with 
which it is connected by a strait not 
more than 1^ m. broad. 

The land is low on either side at 
first and the scenery comparatively 
tame, but near Patras, when the moun- 
tains on either side draw towards 
each other as if to bar altogether any 
further progress, the outer gulf forms 
a worthy introduction to that inner 
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one, which man^ aphold to be the 
finest in the Mediterranean. 

To the 1. as one passes G- Papa is 
the town of Mesolongi, surrouDded by 
extensive flats, lagoons, and marshes, 
presenting nothing of interest to one 
viewing them from a ship's deck. 

But immediately opposite to Patras 
- ML VaroMOva (3100 ft.), & solid mass 
of limestone, b^ing a singular resem- 
blance to the rockof Gibndtar, though 
more than double its height, rises 
perpendicularly from the marsh and 
sea. 

Just beyond this Mt, Kakiacakt, 
(3300 ft), a beautifully-formed pyra- 
mid, entirely destitute of vegetation, 
rises also immediately out of the water. 
A whitish scratch at its base is the 
quarry from which modem Patras has 
been built. 

To the rt the peaks and precipices 
of Mt. ErymanthuSj generally known 
now as Olonos, continue most conspi- 
cuous, till as one nears Patras they are 
hidden behind smaller mountains, and 
the huge mass of Mt, Vaidhia, anc. 
Panachaieus (6322 ft.), directly in 
front, becomes the prominent object 
in the scene. 

The mountain some 40 m. to the 
K.E., that shows so magnificent a face 
to the N., is Guwna (8241 ft)., before 
mentioned as the highest summit in 
Greece, considerably overtopping Par- 
nassus, which is no longer yisible. 
Guiona, though a magnificent moun- 
tain, is unknown to history, and un- 
sought by tourists. We mention it 
here, for it will not again be so well 
seen from the sea. 

Little inferior to it in height and 
beauty is its neighbour to the N., so 
similar in form, 8t. ElioB (8186 ft.) ; 
or the mountain beyond that, Var- 
dousia (7762 ft.). 

These three form certainly one of 
the finest ranges visible from the 
Mediterranean, both as regards height 
and form; it is strange that they 
should be so little known. 

t. Patras (ou* Udrpatf in Greek ; Ital. 
Patrasso). 

To the very foot of Mt. Voidhia on 
its W. side a plain stretches inland 3 



or 4 m., bounded to the N. by a spur 
of the mountain, which runs down 
towards the sea, and within a | m. of 
the shore turns abruptly to the south- 
ward and gradually sinks down into 
the plain, leaving toward the sea a 
steep face, from beneath which, again, 
the ground slopes to the water's edge. 
On this strip of gently sloping ground, 
narrowest at its N. end, and widen- 
ing considerably towards the S.W., 
stands modern Patras, the largest 
town in the Morea, and the most 
important commercial emporium in 
Greece. It is, however, rapidly spread- 
ing round the base of the said hill, and 
covera also its southward slope, where 
stood both the ancient and medisval 

Possessing great fiicilities of commu- 
nication by sea with the W. of Europe, 
Patras, though from the earliest times 
a place of some importance, has chiefly 
flourished when Gh:eece was under 
foreign dominion . Hence, unlike many 
cities more famous than itself in 
classical times, it has had a continuous 
history for upwards of 2000 years. It 
is mentioned by Herodotus, and was 
one of the four cities which, about 
250 B.C., formed the famous Achsean 
league. 

Under Roman rule, Patras prospered 
greatly. After the battle of Actium, 
Augustus made it a Roman colony, and 
the capital of Peloponnesus. 

Here, a century later, the Apostle 
St Andrew was crucified by the Pro- 
consul ^geas. 

The Scottish traveller will remember 
with interest the tradition which as- 
signs the foundation of St. Andrews to 
a monk of this place. St. Regulus, it 
is said, having b«en warned in a vision, 
sailed away from Patras with the 
relics of the Apostle ; he was wrecked 
on the coast of Fife, where he con- 
verted the natives to Christianity 
and founded the stately church called 
by his name, the square tower of which 
is still as perfect as when first built. 

Pausanias found Patras a populous 
manufacturing town, growing abund- 
ance of flax in the plains now de- 
voted to the currant-vme, and rich in 
temples and public buildings 
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The few remains of antiquity now 
to be seen scarce give a fair idea of 
the former grandeur of the place. 
This is^ partly due to its continuous 
occupation and frequent calamities 
in war, and partly to the terrible 
earthquake about 550 a.d., the most 
destructive ever known in Greece, 
which overthrew Patras entirely. 
Vide p. 222. 

Patras continued an important and 
busy place during the palmv days of 
the Byzantine empire ; stood frequent 
sieges, both from Sclavonians and 
Saracens, but held its own till it fell 
with the Byzantine power at the be- 
ginning of the 13th cent. 

A body of French barons in 1205 
A.D. invaded and conquered the Morea, 
one of whom, Oeoffirey Yillehardouin, 
began the present castle in 1207. He 
used in the most unsparing manner 
the materials of the fallen temples and, 
in one portion of the wall appear at 
least 100 columns laid across it, and 
showing only their round ends. 

The Greeks recovered possession of 
their country but very shortly before 
it fell under the Turkish power. Patras 
submitted to Mohammed II. in 1459, 
passed into the hands of the Venetians 
in 1687, and again returned under 
Turkish rule in 1714. 

At the outbreak of the War of In- 
dependence the population was esti- 
mated at 10,000. 

Germanos, Archbishop of Patras, 
was summoned by the Turkish go- 
vernor to Tripolitza on suspicion of 
complicity in the insurrection of 
Ypsilanti, in Moldavia, in 1821, but 
having found the people disposed for 
the venture, he openly raised the 
Standard of the Cross at Kalavrita, 
and thus gave the signal for a general 
rising. The Turkish garrison of Patras 
retired to the castle, which it held till 
the end of the war, but the mediaeval 
city was entirely destroyed by several 
successive devastations both of Greeks 
and Turks. 

After the arrival of King Otho in 
1833, a plan was agreed upon for a new 
town with straight rectangular streets, 
which has been very fairly adhered 
to ; the result being an utterly prosaic. 



convenient, modem town in a most 
romantic situation. 

The most interesting spot in Patras 
for any Christian is, without doubt, 
that of St. Andrew's martyrdom. A 
modern ch. occupies the site, which is 
on the sea-shore at the S.W. end of the 
town. Close to the ch. is a well of 
water covered over with brick vaulting 
of Roman construction. 

The ancient harbour, ori|^ally per- 
haps artificial, ran in from the shore 
immediately to the N. of this ch., as 
far as a high-terrace wall of Roman 
brickwork about ^ m. inland. It is 
now entirely filled up, and is being 
built upon ; but while the modem gas- 
works were being prepared, evi&nt 
traces of the original entrance were 
brought to light. 

New harbour works have been 
constructed by a French company. 

Above the said terrace-wall is the 
parade ground, the fiivourite promenade 
of the people on summer evenings, 
where the band plays, &c. 

Beyond this, in a dirty low-lying 
quarter termed the Gypsy village, is 
an ancient well, and a part of some 
ancient house or temple of singolarly 
close-fitting and beautiful brickwork. 

In the upper town is a picturesque 
Byzantine ch., mainly modem, but 
containing some portions of an earlier 
structure. 

Above the upper town, and extend- 
ing right across the ridge, at a height 
of 400 ft., is the m&iffival castle, 
occupying probably the site of the 
ancient Acropolis, covering about 5 
acres of ground, and commanding a 
most beautiful and interesting pro- 
spect 

Nothing can be more perfect of its 
kind than the sweep of the coast round 
the Gulf of Patras: the eye ranges 
over the fertile plain, green with cui> 
rant-vines, and dotted with the darker 
olive : Zante, Cephalonia, and Santa 
Maura appear distinctly to the far W. 
Immediately across the narrow gulf 
rise in enchanting loveliness, both of 
form and colour, the two precipitous 
rocky giants already mentioned; on 
either side of the strait appear the 
Castles of Rhium and Anti-Rhium, and 
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beyond these again the fortifications of 
Lepanto climbing the slopes of Rigani ; 
while hieh above these and the still, 
blue, laKe-like water rise the snowy 
walls of Goiona, St. EUas, and Var- 
douisa. This view at sunset is especially 
beautiful. 

A pretty and level walk from the 
gate of the castle (on its S.£. side), 
leads one along the course of the old 
Boman aqueduct, which brought from 
Mount Yoidhia an ample supply of 
excellent water to the town. About 
1^ m. along this path, which winds 
prettily among steep hills, we come to 
a deep valley, across which the water 
was carried by a magnificent structure 
of brickwork, with 2, if not 3, tiers of 
arches, 100 fu from the groimd. The 
great earthquake was probably the 
ruin of this; but enough remains to 
show what manner of work it was. 
The water is now taken by a different 
course in iron pipes to large cisterns 
just below the castle, and thence dis- 
tributed to the town, which is thus 
supplied as thoroughly as can be 
desired. These works were executed 
in 1874. 

The inhabitants of Patras are mostly 
Greek, but about 2000 Neapolitans, 
sailors and fishermen, attracted by the 
high rate of wages, have settled here, 
and their number is constantly on the 
increase. For their use a Roman Ch. 
of St. Andrew has been built. 

The English Ch. of St. Andrew, a 
small pretty Gothic structure, was 
consecrated in 1874. It lies near the 
shore, at the N.E. end of the town, and 
is conspicuous from the ships in the 
roadstead. 

The small stoneless grape, commonly 
called currant, is the cause of the 
prosperity of Patras. This plant, not 
distinguishable from any other vine 
until the fruit is formed, does not 
refuse to grow in other countries, but 
elsewhere develops a larger berry con- 
taining stones, and therefore prac- 
tically useless. The peculiar soil re- 
quired for producing the currant 
proper is found only in the Morea, 
Zante, and Cephalonia, and in one 
small district near Mesolongi. It 
seems to have been grown first in the 



neighbourhood of Corinth, whence the 
name " currant ; " but its cultivation 
at the E. end of the Gulf of Corinth 
has now ceased, while it has greatly 
developed about Vostitza, Patras, Fyt' 
gos, Kalamata, and Nauplia. The 
fruit of finest quality is grown near 
Vostitza ; Patras fruit is second best ; 
that of Elis and Messenia, though 
plentiful, is considered inferior. 

The currant is generally grown on 
more or less level ground near the sea ; 
but behind the currant plains will 
generally be observed scarred and 
serrated lines of hills, consisting of 
layers of yellow-brown marly clay 
alternating with others of a shingly 
conglomerate. 

The greater part of the currant crop 
was long shipped from Patras, in 
whose roadstead 20 English steamers 
or more might be seen at the end of 
August. The steamers now go more 
than they used to do to Vostitza and 
the other currant ports, but Patras 
remains the centre of the trade, the 
chief merchants residing here, and 
having agents and offices at the other 
ports. 

The trade is steadily increasing, 
and the average yield of Morea and 
islands now amounts to about 130,000 
tons per annum, 

A new malady, called ^' anthrac- 
nose," has been developed in the 
currant-vines, especially in the vicinity 
of Pyrgos, causing the young shoots 
to be affected by a rough excrescence, 
which is followed by the leaves and 
fruit withering and dropping off. It 
is to be hoped that it will not become 
a permanent pest, like the phylloxera. 
The latter disease, although unknown 
here, nevertheless exercises a marked 
influence upon the currant trade, as 
dried currants are found very useful 
in making wine in the S. of France. 

Patras had formerly an unenviable 
reputation for malarious fever, but, 
with the increase of cultivation and 
improved provision of water, it has 
become as healthy a town as any in 
the Mediterranean. 

V. Leaving Patras we sail N.N.E. 
for 5 m., and enter the narrow strait 
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that connects the two galf8.t This is 
H m. across, and the passage is com- 
manded by two picturesque mediseyal 
castles, called respectively the castles 
of the Morea and of Koumelia, on 
the promontories of Bhium and Anti- 
Bhium. These castles were held by 
the Turks throughout the Greek War 
of Independence, yet the Greek sail- 
ing-vessels passed freely by them, and 
it is now said that not one of them 
ever was hit by the Turkish cannon. 
To sail, however, between these 
castles is not always easy. The wind 
generally blows strongly up or down 
the strait in the day-time, and much 
tacking is difficult at night in such 
narrow waters. The dropping of the 
wind is often followed by a strong 
current in the opposite direction. 

By following the torrent, which 
enters the sea about 1^ m. beyond 
the Castle of Rhium, after a laborious 
walk of Ij hr., one may reach the 
deserted but beautiful little Ch. of 
Platani, a real gem of Byzantine 
architecture. 

At the back of the Morea Castle is 
a marsh, and as one proceeds E.N.E., 
signs of cultivation become fewer and 
fewer ; the belt of level ground be- 
comes narrower, till the broken pre- 
cipitous hills that skirt the N. end of 
Mt. Yoidhia spring directly from the 
sea. 4 m. from the castle. Cape 
DhrapanOf the northernmost point of 
the Morea is passed, and now the view 
of the whole Corinthian gulf opens 
out beautifully, and Parnassus and 
Helicon are distinctly seen, though 
neither of them to much advantage. 

Cape Dhrapano passed, the hills 
gradually recede from the shore, and 
the summits of Voidhia, Barbas and 
Pteri appear in the background, their 
beautifully wooded slopes seamed by 
innumerable ravines, and the rich belt 
of plain at their bases traversed, and 
in many places desolated, by the 

f A splendid monograph on the Gnlf of 
Corinth, entitled Eine spcuierfahrt im Go^fe 
von Korinth, 1676, has been written and 
copiously illustrated by the Archduke Luis 
Salvator of Austria. Unfortunately for the 
public, like all the other works of this^leamed 
and accomplished traveller, it is printed only 
for private drcnlation. 



torrents that flow from them. Culti- 
vation has made little way here as yet, 
but these same torrent-beds, spreading 
out like fans as they approach the sea, 
thickly overgrown with oleander, when 
that is in flower, afford a sight not to 
be forgotten. 

w. 13 m. E.S.E. from point Dhra- 
pano is Vofftitia, anc. JEgiuia, the 
approach to which is marked by in- 
creasing cultivation. 

The Slavonic name Vostitza, signify- 
ing garden, is still in commonest use, 
but the classical JSginm restored by 
law, and the only name recognised 
officially, is fast being adopted. 

The greater part of the town stands 
finely on a flat-topped hill, terminating 
abruptly towards the sea in a con- 
siderable cliff', bounded to the N.W. 
by a steep ravine, and sloping down 
gently into a plain to the S.E. j^tween 
Uie cliff and the sea is a narrow slip of 
level ground, where are the store- 
houses of the currant-merchants, and 
some copious springs of water. A 
carriage-road winding up the hill 
connects this latter with the town 
above, and there is also quicker com- 
munication by a steep paved path 
through a kind of tunnel in the cliff, 
that leads directly from the place of 
embarcation, which is just below the 
fountains. Currants of the very finest 
quality are grown in the plains to the 
S. and E. of Vostitza, and brought 
here for shipment, so that a large 
number of English vessels annually 
repair to this port As at Patras, the 
so-called harbour is nothing but a 
roadstead — ^better, in that a projection 
to the E. shelters it from the only 
heavy sea that can roll into it ; worse, 
in that it is too smidl, and inconveni- 
ently deep, having 6 or 7 fethoms of 
water close to Sie shore. As at 
Patras, again, its chief danger is owinff 
to the furious squalls which descend 
from the mountains. All the way, 
however, from Navarino to the Isth- 
mus, there is nothing better to be 
found. 

The population of Vostitza, now 
probably more than 10,000, subsists 
principally on the currant trade. 
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Formerly ill-built and straggling, and 
extremely subject to malarious fever, 
the town is now rapidly improving in 
both respects. 

Near the springs is a magnificent 
and very ancient plane-tree, connected 
by tradition with St. Luke. Its trunk 
is hollow, and has been used as a 
prison ! Its girth is 46 ft. Its height 
was formerly not less remarkable, but 
about 1872 the enormous mass of 
timber above was considered danger- 
ous to the cottages near, and so was 
cut down. 

^gium was the chief city of Achaia, 
from 373 b.c. until the rise of Patras 
under Roman patronage destroyed its 
importance. 

Pausanias has left a full and in- 
teresting description of the city and its 
public buildings. The neighbourhood 
is a very mine of antiquities, and 
several statues, and other sculptures 
of great merit, have been dug up. 
But no place in the Morea is more 
subject to earthquakes, which have 
overthrown the ancient city, and 
several medisBval and modem ones. 

The view hence of the whole 
northern coast of the Corinthian gulf 
is remarkably fine, particularly at 
sunrise. Parnassus and Helicon are 
specially conspicuous. 

[The extraordinary monastery of 
Megaspelaion is usually visited from 
Vostitza, where horses, &c., for the 
excursion may be procured. The 
ride occupies 7 hrs. ; 2 along the 
plain near the coast, crossing the 
R. Selinus, not passable after heavy 
rains, then up a valley, and over a 
spur of Mount Ruski to a height of 
3400 ft., then a descent of 1200 ft. to 
the B. Kalavryta, anc. Buraicus, and 
again an ascent of 1000 ft. to the 
monastery. This, as its name implies, 
consists of a wall built across the face 
of a huge cave, above which again 
is an overhanging cliff, whose summit 
is from 300 to 400 ft from the ground. 
A shorter route to Megaspelaion from 
a yacht is that directly up the valley 
of the Kalavryta river, from its mouth 
to the bridge below the monastery. 

Another interesting excursion from 



Vostitza is to the monastery of Taaci- 
archi.'X 

X. Sailing from Vostitza along the 
shore of the Morea towards Corinth, 
it is about 17 m. to the mouth of 
the Krathis, where is the site of 
the ancient Mgs&y now the Khan of 
Acrata, 

[A long day's journey inland up the 
valley of the Krathis will bring one to 
the village of SoloB (3700 ft.), situated 
just above the junction of the Styx 
with the Krathis. From Solos to the 
famous Falls of the Styx is from 2 to 
3 hrs.' scramble up the wildest of 
gorges, under the summit of the huge 
Mount Chelmos (anc. Aroanius), To 
this excursion not less than 3 days 
should be given in all. But it would 
be better to incorporate this with the 
excursion to Megaspelaion, from which 
place to Solos by the;| Falls of the 
St^x is a good day's journey, which 
might be made to include the ascent 
of Chelmos itself (7726 ft.), but this 
expedition should not be undertaken 
at any time between Nov. and April, 
on account of the snow.] 

Proceeding on the voyage, now in 
the broadest part of the gulf, the 
traveller enjoys a magnificent pro- 
spect, whether to N. or S. Parnassus 
and Helicon are spread out before him 
on the N. ; and to the S. the strangely 
squared masses of Evrostina, 3600 ft., 
and Mavronorus, or the Black Moun- 
tain (5500 ft.), black with pines, seem 
to frown down upon the narrow strip of 
coast plain ; and beyond them, if the 
traveller's yacht is not too close inland, 
tower the summits of Chelmos, anc 
Aroanius (7726 ft.); and Ziria, anc. 
Klylene (7790 ft.), which are rarely 
entirely without snow. 

3 m. £. from Acrata, and 1 m. in- 
land, are the ruins of ^gira; and 
again, 10 m. E., at Kamari, on the 
site of Aristonautsd, one may land for 
an expedition to the ruins of PeUene, 
beautifully placed 4 m. from the sea, 
on a strongly fortified hill, above the 
right bank of the torrent that fidls 
into the sea at Kamari. 
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y. From Kamari, for 12 m. more 
along the coast as far as the mouth of 
the R. Asopus, there is nothing of 
very great interest. As we proceed 
£. the yegetation on the mountains 
continually diminishes, and with it 
their beauty. 

The mountain range (anc. Oera- 
neia) that forms the promontory by 
which the eastern end of the Gulf of 
Corinth is diyided into two large 
bays, now rises conspicuously before 
us. We steer into the southern fork, 
and by the time we are abreast of the 
said promontory on our 1., have on 
our rt., not quite 3 m. inland, the 
modern village of BaiHikft, situated 
on the angle of a little rocky ascent, 
along which ran the walls of the 
ancient Bikyon, 

This city was built in a triangular 
form on a high flat, overlooking the 
plain, about 1 br. from the sea, near 
a great tumulus on the shore. The 
citadel was on the highest angle of 
Sikyon. On the road thither is a 
Roman brick ruin, near which is a 
large but imperfect theatre. The 
remains of the Stadium are in good 
preservation. It was of considerable 
extent, partly cut out of the rock, and 
partly artificial. 

Sikyon was an important city ; 
its situation was magnificent and 
secure, without being inconveniently 
lofty. The view from the theatre is 
beautiful. The foundation walls of 
the Acropolis, those of the temple of 
Bacchus, the remains of some other 
temples, extensive foundations of Hel- 
lenic edifices, the pavement of the 
road, and the lines of the streets, may 
all be traced upon the level of this 
tabular hill. It is melancholy to read 
on this now desolate spot the cata- 
logue which Pausanias has left of the 
many temples, statues and pictures 
which once adorned it. 

I. Corinth. 

From the mouth of the Asopus 
along the coast to New Corinth is 
about 10 m. Here is a landing-place 
of the Greek steamer company. 

Hew Ooxintk was founded in its 



present position after a great earth- 
quake in Feb. 1858 had destroyed the 
town that had grown up since the 
War of Independence upon the site of 
ancient Corinth. Placed on the water's 
edge, at the narrowest part of the 
Isthmus, it is most conveniently situ- 
ated on the line of traffic ; but the un- 
healthiness of the surrounding country, 
a prey to malarious fever of a virulent 
type, has hindered its growth. The 
heavy sea, too, which rolls in from 
the W., down the whole length of 
the gulf, makes landing impossible in 
stormy weather Con such occasions the 
steamers make for Lutraki), so that 
the new town, though laid out regu- 
larly with broad, straight streets, is 
for the most part unbuilt and presents 
a sad and forlorn appearance. 

Old Goxinth, which since the earth- 
quake is but a wretched village, lies 
about 3^ m. to the S.W., occupying 
the site of the ancient city, which is 
a table-land at the foot of the Aero- 
Corinth, overlooking a lower level 
extending along the sea-shore on one 
side to the Isthmus, and on the other 
to Sikyon. 

From the remotest period of Grecian 
history, Corinth maintained with a 
very small territory a high rank among 
the states of Greece. Hers was the 
earliest school of policy and of the 
fine arts, and hers the honour of being 
the last to submit to the ambition of 
Rome. Corinth was the third of the 
three "Fetters of Greece" before 
spoken of. 

Seated securely on the Isthmus, 
stretching a hand to either sea, to her 
two ports of LechfBum and Kenchreie, 
and protected by her unrivalled citadel, 
she naturally became an important 
commercial capital. Her wealth and 
influence were still further increased 
by the Isthmian Games, which were 
held in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Of all the Greek cities Corinth 
was perhaps the most celebrated for 
luxury, splendour and voluptuousness. 
It was destroyed by the Romans in 
146B.C. Rebuilt 100 years later under 
Julius CiBsar, Corinth enjoyed another 
long period of prosperity. If it is 
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scarce necessAtv to remind the reader 
that St. Paul the Apostle abode here 
for 18 months, it may yet well be 
added that his two Epistles to the 
Corinthians may be read here with 
tenfold imterest in actual Sight of 
that very Isthmian racecourse from 
which he drew his well-known ^arable 
of temperance, soberness, and chastity. 
The Roman city was swept away 
by Alaric at the end of the 4th cent. ; 
bat Corinth again reyived under the 
Byzantine Empire, and prospered, 
more especially during the 9th and 
10th cents. 

^ In modem times, after many vi- 
cissitudes, Corinth was besieged and 
taken in 1459 by Mohammed II. It 
was taken from the Turks by the 
Venetians in 1687, and restored by 
them to the Turks in 1719. 

During ',the War of Independence 
Corinth was reduced to ashes, scarce 
a building having escaped. A few 
streets had been rebuilt, and lines 
marked out for the formation of new 
quarters, in which, however, but little 
progress had been made when the 
growth of the modem town was 
arrested by the great earthquake of 
Feb. 1858, which destroyed almost 
every house. Few remains of anti- 
quity survive, but the seven Doric 
colnmns, noticed by travellers in all 
ages, are still erect in the midst 
of modem desolation. When Wheler 
visited Greece in 1676, there were 12 
columns standing; and the ruin was 
in the same state when described by 
Stuart 90 years afterwards. It was in 
its present condition when visited by 
Mr. Hawkins in 1795. The temple 
appears to have had ori^nally 6 
columns in front; and it is conjec- 
tured by Leake to have been that 
dedicated to Athena Chalinitis. On 
a comparison of these columns with 
other ancient temples, it would seem 
that the latest date that can be 
ascribed to this temple is the middle 
of the 7th cent, before the Christian 
era. Of the 7 columns, 5 belonged 
to one of the fironts, and 3^ counting 
the angular column twice, to one of 
the sides of the Peristyle. Six of 
them retain their capitals, and portions 
IMediterranean.'] 



of the architrave rest still on those d 
that are about the angle. One of these 
pieces is, however, in a very insecure 
position. Nothing else remains of the 
temple. Each column is a monolith 
of limestone, about 23 ft. high, with 
nearly 6 ft. diameter at the base. 

The Fountain ofPirene is frequently 
mentioned by the ancient writers. 
There appear to have been 3 springs 
of that name — the well in the Acro- 
Corinth, the rivulets which issue at 
the foot of the hill as described by 
Strabo, and the source below the brow 
of the table-land on which stood the 
city. 

The Aoro-Corinthtfl rises immedU 
ately behind Old Corinth to the S. 
Its summit in a straight line is not 
more than 1 m. distant, but being 
1886 ft. above the sea, and probably 
1600 ft. above the city, requires from 
1 hr. to 2 hrs. for its ascent. 

Colonel Mure well observes that 
" neither the Acropolis of Athens, nor 
the Larissa of Argos, nor any of the 
more celebrated mountain fortresses 
of western Europe — not even Gibraltar 
— can enter into the remotest com- 
petition with this gigantic citadel. It 
is one of those objects more frequently, 
perhaps, to be met with in Greece 
than in any other country of Europe, 
of which no drawing can convey other 
than a very faint idea. Its vast size 
and height produce the greatest effect 
as viewed from the 7 Doric columns 
standing nearly in the centre of the 
wilderness of rubbish and hovels that 
now mark the site of the city which 
it formerly protected." 

A steep ascent, winding through 
rocks, on the W. side leads to the first 
gate. Permission to view the Acro- 
Corinthus was, during the time of 
the Turks, rarely granted, but is now 
never refused. Within the fortress are 
but few objects of interest. The ruins 
of mosques, houses, and Turkish and 
Venetian fortifications, arc mingled 
together in strange confusion. Cis- 
terns have been hewn in the solid 
rock to receive the rain-water; and 
in the hill are two natural springs, 
one of which, the famous Pirene, to 
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tbe S. of the highest point of the 
citadel, and not far from it, rises in 
is. vault of ancient construction into 
lifhich one can descend by means of 
A ladder. The water is beautifully 
clear, 6 to 7 ft deep, in a basin about 
20 ft. by 12 ft. Pirene is now called 
" DraJionero^* ("Dragon water*') by 
the natives. 
The summit of the Acro-Corinthus, 

to the N.E. of the rock, commands 

a panoramic view, quite one of the 

grandest, as well as one of the most 

varied in Europe. Parnassus, Helicon, 

Kithsdron and Hymettus, Salamis and 

^gina, Athens and Sikyon are all com- 
prised in this marvellous panorama, I by Kfeonae, Nemea and Mykensc, to 



price to. be paid, and, what is even of 
more importance, to know exactly how 
far the carriages or the horses will 
take them. A carriage will be of no 
use beyond Old CJorinth, nor will the 
horses proceed beyond the gate of the 
fortress, leaving thus a climb on foot 
of some 700 ft. to the traveller, who 
must nevertheless expect to be as- 
sured that he is to be carried to the 
highest point. 

[A most interesting and not very 
difficult though long day's journey may 
be made on horseback from Corinth 
through the defiles called Dervenakia 



which embraces considerable portions 
of no fewer than 7 celebrated states — 
Liokris, Phokis, BoBotia, Attica, Me- 
garis, Argolis and Achaia. The ter- 
ritory of Sikyon and that of Corinth 
itself, with the Isthmus, are spread 
out as in a map beneath one's feet, 
while the two gulfs may be distinctly 
seen throughout their entire length, 
from Mount Rigani, above Lepanto, to 
the promontory of Sunium. The great 
summits of Lokris are well seen, and 
so also the bold promontory of Anti- 
kyrrha, and the jfrissean gulf beyond 
it running in towards Delphi and 
Amphissa ; but the view to the west- 
ward is sadly impeded by the great 
hill of Phukck (2800 ft.), ** which may 
be called the eyesore of the Acro- 
Corlnthus, especially with regard to 
modern war" (Leake); while to tbe 
S. the range of vision is soon stopped 
by the barren precipitous wall formed 
by the Onean Mountains between the 
territory of Corinth and Argolis. 

The Parthenon may^ be clearly 
discerned in a good light; but the 
traveller should either take good care 
to reach the sunmiit well before sun- 
rise, in which case he will get the 
view at its very best, or wait until the 
Run is high in the Jieaven, for for 
some time after sunrise everything to 
the eastward is lost in a blaze of 
light. 

Again, travellers should be careful, 
in engaging carriages or horses at 
New Corinth for this expedition, to 
understand thoroughly beforehand the 



Nauplia.] 

The IsthmiLS of Coriiith.— This cele- 
brated neck of land which connects 
the Peloponnesus with Northern Greece 
may be roughly described as a square 
(5 m. each way) of comparatively level 
low-lying grouud, between two opposite 
mountain walls, viz., the Onean and 
Geraneian mountains. At the 4 corners 
of this square lie Kenchreae, New 
Corinth, Lutriki and JECalamaki. 

Of these, Kenchrex (Acts xviii. 18), 
the port of ancient Corinth on the 
Saronic gulf, is now deserted. Some 
remains of Roman brickwork are still 
visible, and a spring of tepid saline 
water, called the "Bath of Helen," 
gushes from a rock a few ft, above the 
sea. Kenchreffi will scarcely repay the 
trouble of a visit. KalamcJci, a small 
village in a beautiful bay that affords 
secure shelter to the steamers from the 
Piraius, is connected with New and 
Old Corinth by a tolerable carriage- 
road, from which there is also a branch 
to Lutrdki. Corinth and Lutr^i again 
are connected by another road along 
the beach. 

Near Kalamaki, f m. S.E., is the 
site of the famous Isthmian Sanctuary. 
It is a level spot, of an irregular 
quadrangular form, containing the 
temple of Posidon, a Stadium, and 
other buildings connected with the 
great Panhellenic festival celebrated 
here. The Sanctuary was surrounded 
on all sides by a strong wall, which 
I can still, be clearly traced} there are 
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many ancicfnt debris vithm the in- 
closurci which is about 640 ft. in 
length ; bat its breadth varies from 
600 to 300 ft. 

At a short distance N. of the Isthmian 
wall, was the DioUcos, a level road, upon 
which small vessels were drawn by 
moving rollers from onesea to the other. 
The idea of cutting a canal across the 
Isthmus was frequently entertained in 
antiquity, from the time of Periander 
to that of Nero ; but Nero alone 
actually commenced the work. He 
continued it for a length of 4 stadia, 
when he was obliged to give it up in 
consequence of the insurrection of 
Yindex in Gaul. The canal was com- 
menced upon the western shore, close 
to the Diolkos ; and traces of it may 
still be seen. It has now little depth ; 
but it is 200 ft. wide, and may be 
traced for about 1200 yds. 

A Byzantine admiral, Niketas 
Oryphas, was enabled in 883 a.d., by 
means of this Diolkos, to surprise near 
the entrance of the Adriatic a Saracen 
fleet that had been ravaging W. Greece. 
He transported his whole fleet across 
the Isthmus in a single night, sailed 
with all speed down the gulf, came 
suddenly on the enemy, and destroyed 
them. 

The canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth has made ^reat progress* but 
at present (1889) it is almost at a 
standstill, owing to the failure of the 
CompUnr d^Escompte of Paris, but the 
works will no doubt be resumed, and 
the canal completed in 2 or 3 years. 



82. Voyage fbom the IsTHHts of 
Corinth to the Turkish Frontier 
AT the Gulf of Abta. 

a. Lntraki. — The port of Lutraki is 
nothing more than an open roadstead, 
somewhat better protected than that of 
Corinth) by the great mountain pro- 
montory that runs westward. The 
water here is deeper also, and steamers 
can lie nearer in-shore. 

Some buildings belon^^ng to the 
Austrian Lloyd's Company, together 
with a few houses, form a village I 
nestling very prettily under the i 



almost vertical face of the monntaini 
Lutr4ki derives itsname from the baths 
afforded by a copious warm spring 
(temp. 88° Fahr.) which pours into 
the sea from the mountain base. 

The accommodation at the baths is 
of the roughest, but the waters are 
efficaojious in cases of rheumatism, and 
many invalids resort to them. 

b. From Lutrdki, pursuing our coast* 
ing voyage, we go W.N.W. for 7 m. 
under the long ridge of rock that juts 
out into, and divides into two forks, the 
E. end of the Corinthian gulf. This 
great length of the Geraneian range 
fully justifies its modern name of 
Makryplagi (long side). Near the 
point, and close to the sea, is a pretty, 
small salt lagoon. The point itself 
rounded, we have ahead of us, 8 m. 
N.E., a small group of islands called 
Kola Nisia (beautiful islets). Among 
these is capital shelter for a yacht, 
not rarely used. 

In the northern fork of the Gulf of 
Corinth there is little to take the tra- 
veller ashore, unless he intends to pene- 
trate to the heart of Bosotia, but the 
scenery is of extreme beauty. Helicon 
to the N., Kitheeron to the E., and 
Gerania to the S., all show to great ad- 
vantage, and the numerous little bays 
and inlets round the coast are in 
pleasant contrast to the unbending 
shore of the Morea. That the re- 
mains of antiquity are so few, we may 
perhaps thank the earthquakes, from 
which this region has sufiered severely, 
and more particularly that terrible 
one in the middle of the 6th cent, (vide 
p. 251). 

Some 10 m. E. of the Kala Nisia, by 
the modern village of Alepttchori, arc 
traces of the ancient Fagas near the 
shore; and again a little N. of this, 
after rounding a large rocky headland, 
we find at the head of the deep recess, 
now called Porto Germano, some ruins 
of jEgosthenee. 

Hence sailing W, for 1 5 m., we pass 
two more headlands, and, passing one 
considerable bay, ^iter a second, whose 
broad mouth is sheltered by 3 small 
islets, and find at its W. extremity a 
tortuous gulf, now called Pt Vathy^ 
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one more of the many bearing that 
name (see p. 224). Here is good shelter, 
bnt navigation not easy, at least 
for sailing-vessels. At the head of 
the first named bay was KteuMSf the 
port-town of the more famous Thespix, 
situated at some distance inland. 

Emerging from the sinuous recess of 
Yathy, we pass by the 8 islets afore- 
said, and continue our course W. ; pass 
Cape Tawbourde, 2 m. from tbewestern- 
most of the three, and the little islet 
of VrmnonUi that lies off it. Thence 
7 m. W.NiW. brings us clear of Cape 
Vdanidkiat and, following the coast 
of Phokis we enter the gulf of 

c. Aspraspitia. All this time Heli- 
con, mod. Zagora, has been the prin- 
cipal figure in the landscape, but its 
soft sylvan character would hardly be 
puspected by those who see it only from 
the S. 

Other 5 m. N.W» bring us abreast 
of the islet of Ambelonisi, whence we 
steer almost due N. 5 m. more, to the 
innermost recesses of the waters now 
named after Aspraspitia, but once 
more widely known from Atitihyra, 
famous of old for its hellebore, which 
was regarded as a cure for madness. 
Perfect shelter may here be obtained. 
The ruins of Antikyra are on the W. 
side of the gulf-head, near the village 
of Aspraspitiai 

[The traveller is strongly advised to 
visit the very beautiful monastery ch. 
of St. Luke, the finest specimen of 
Byzantine architecture in Greece. 

Probably 3 hrs. distant practically 
from Aspraspitia, though in a straight 
line not more than 5 m. away, and 
scarcely 3 m. from the nearest point 
on the coast, the monastery of St. Luke 
is beautifully placed, 1800 ft. above 
the sea, on the end of a ridge, facing 
S., surrounded on three sides by deep 
valleys, and commanding a lovely view 
of Mount Helicon, 

The monastery buildings surround, 
and to some extent disfigure and hide^ 
the two ancient Byzantine churches, 
of which the larger, that of Sti Luke, 
was built by the Emperor Romanus II., 
in the 10th cent., and the smaller, 



that of the Blessed Virgin, after his 
death, by his wife or sister. 

The Ch. of St. Luke (probably not 
the Evangelist, but a hermit of the 
same name), not seen to advantage 
from without, is of such excellent pro^ 
portions within as to have all the 
grandeur of a far larger edifice. Ori- 
ginally intended as a reproduction in 
miniature of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople, it is a perfect specimen of 
its style. Th^ wide-spreading dome, 
whence saints (in beautifully preserved 
mosaic) look calmly down, the marble 
casing of the walls, the delicately 
carved Ikonostasis of light and ele* 
gant desisn, its windows of a trans- 
parent alabaster, with perforated 
heads, have borne bravely both shocks 
of earthquake and lapse of time, and 
have come out with angularly little 
injury from under the rough hand of 
the Turk, and from the yet more 
dangerous improvements of well-mean- 
ing monks. 

Not so the smaller ch., which was 
completely stripped of all its ornament 
during the War of Independence by a 
troop of Turks, who were only pre- 
vented iVom desolating the other by 
the timely approach of a Greek force. 
Originally the more richly decorated 
of me two, it can now boast, of its 
former splendour, only the 4 fine 
monolithic columns which support the 
cupola. It is left a mere shelf, neatly 
whitewashed within, but yet with one 
single slab of marble, richly carved, 
attached to the E. wall— a memorial 
of what has been. 

Some heavy buttresses, built to sup- 
port the large ch. after a severe 
earthquake, if unsightly, may at least 
be credited with having preserved the 
edifice from collapse. 

Most of the other monastery build- 
ings are modem and poor, but at the 
gateway will be seen part of a fine 
tower, and other remains of the ori- 
ginal structure. 

The traveller will do well to send 
his yacht round into the Krissean 
Gulf, and himself proceed on horse- 
back from the monastery towards Par- 
nassus, passing under the lonff wall 
of stupendous precipice whicn this 
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noble mountain presents to the S., 
along the ancient <'yia Sacra," by 
Arachooa, Kcutri (anc. Delphi), and 
Chryao (anc. Krissa), and so down to 
Ilea, wWe he may rejoin his yacht. 

Another interesting excursion hence. 
quite practicable in a single day, is 
that to Panojpeua, Chssrofieia, and 
Datdis, and back to the monastery.] 

From Aspraspitia round the pro- 
montory of barren, rugged and preci- 
pitous mountain (most appropriately 
named Xerafanni, or Dry Jchn), that 
terminates S. In C. Paskalos, up to 
It«a, at the head of the Krissean Gulf, 
will be a run of 30 m. at the least. 

The scenery of the Krissean Gulf is 
grand, but more savage than beauti- 
ful. Barren mountain and red clifiF 
drop abruptly into the water on either 
side; and in front Guiona to the 1., 
and Parnassus to the rt., uplift a 
Tast extent of barren slope, showing 
indeed their massiveness, but not their 
beauty either of form or foliage. 

Looking back, we see to great ad- 
yantage the Peloponnesian coast, fer- 
tile and green, backed by well-wooded 
smaller mountains, over which tower 
the splendid heights of Chelmos to 
the rt., and Ziria to the 1. 

It was just off Itea that, at the end 
of September, 1827, Frank Abney 
Hastings, with his steamer Karteria 
(see p. 221), destroyed, in a few minutes 
5 large Turkish vessels. The attempt 
of Ibrahim Pasha to come from Na- 
varino to chastise him for this breach 
of an armistice imposed on both Turks 
and Greeks by the allied European 
powers, brought on the famous battle 
of Navarino (see p. 246). 

Beaching the head of the gulf, we 
find a low flat coast and dead level 
alluvial plain, walled in, like the gulf, 
by bare red mountain cliffs. 

d. Itea, commonly called Soala, is the 
landing-place for Salona (anc. Am- 
phiesa), to which there is a good car- 
riage-road 8 m. in length. 

Though nothing but a fringe of nrad 
hovels along the beach, Itea is still, 
like its ruined predecessor Kirrha, the 
doorwfty into C{;ntral North^m Grpecey 



and the most convenient point at which 
to land for a visit to Delphi 

The regular Greek steamers call 
here once a week each way. 

Close to Itea are the remains of 
Kirrha, consisting of a broken mole 
and traces of foundations. 

[From Itea to Delphi is an easy 
3 hrs.' ride. Horses are generally pro- 
curable, but previous notice should, 
if possible, be given. A ride of ) hr. 
through the superb olive-groves of the 
** Saci^ " Plain brings one to the fbot 
of Parnassus : then comes a short 
abrupt ascent to Chry$o (anc. Ejissa), 
and then a short 2 hrs. more along a 
rocky slope, gradually ascending the 
valley of the Pleistus, i.e, " full '* river, 
perhaps deservedly so called of old, 
but now, owing to the merciless de- 
struction of the trees, generally a dry 
torrent-bed. 

From Chryso there extends all along 
the base of Parnassus an almost un- 
broken wall of cliff for a distance of 
10 m., the general height of which 
may be estimated at 1000 ft, but 
which at its £. extremity must be 
nearly 3000 ft. These precipitous 
rocks, facing due S., bore m classical 
times the name Phssdriades, from the 
brilliant sunlight thrown on them, and 
have now the scarcely less appropriate 
name of the np^oScs, i.e, ** fordfeet," 
of Parnassus. 

Some 3 m. directly E. of Chryso, 
the Pheedriades draw back into the 
heart of the mountain, and, in the 
head of the hollow thus formed, are 
cleft asunder from top to bottom by a 
stupendous chasm, as wonderful for 
its narrowness as for its depth. 

In the verv jaws of this tremendous 
fissure rise the waters of the far-famed 
Castalian fount, and flow S. down a 
continually widening and deepening 
ravine to the Pleistus. The enormous 
cliffs press closely upon the ravine, 
especially on the £. side ; and where 
they resume their original direction, 
£. and W., throw out a pair of low 
ridges, one on either side. 

Such is the situation of Delphi, not 
without reason called by Strabo 0ca- 
T/>o€t8€s, i*6, "theatre-like," effectu- 
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ally screened from all distant view, 
save only from the opposite heights of 
Mount Elirphis. 

The ancient Delphi did occupy 
both sides of the ravine, but stood 
principally upon the more spacious 
W. slope, facing S.E., where now are 
congregated, among the ruins of former 
splendour, the wretched cott^es which 
form the modern village of Kastri. 

The first view, obtained suddenly, 
as, after mounting from Chryso, one 
rounds the low ridge already men^ 
tioned, is one remarkable. 

About the middle of the village are 
the remains of the principal temple, 
where is a wall some 40 ydte. long and 
8 ft, high, consisting of large masses 
of white marble, cut into curious 
and irregular curvilinear shapes, and 
joining with surprising accuracy. The 
whole of this enormous surface is 
covered with inscription. 

It may be mentioned that at mid- 
night, 2nd Aug., 1870, occurred a tre- 
mendous earthquake, whose effects are 
still discernible from scars on the 
cliffs, immense masses of fiillen rock, 
and the wretched state of what was 
before that date a prosperous village. 

This makes it all the easier to 
realise the circumstances of the repulse 
of the Persians in 480 b.c. They had 
reached the point on the E. side of 
the ravine, where the path is scarce 
more than a ledge on the precipice, 
when an earthq^ike brought down 
among them masses of rock, such as 
those that fell from a like cause 12 
years ago. (Herodotus, viii. 37.) 

Delphi is about 2000 ft. above the 
sea-level. 

From Delphi a steep and dangerous 
path leads to the 1. up the face of the 
great mountain wall, and then through 
pine-forests up the famous OOiydan 
Cave. This is extremely difficult to 
find without a guide. Horses must 
be left at the foot of a steep rocky 
slope, up which for some 600 ft. there 
is a toilsome scramble ; and the month 
of the cave is so small, and so hidden 
by enormous boulders, that a stranger 
alone would have little hope of hit- 
ting it. 

The ascent of P|uiumi9^ (8066 ft,), 



is best made from Arachova, when the 
Corycian Cave may be conveniently 
taken during the descent. 

The cave is about 4500 ft above the 
sea-level, and 3 hrs. from Delphi.] 

e. On the W. shore of the Krissean 
Gulf, and about 5 m. from Itea, lies 
the fiourishiug little port of Galax- 
hidhi, by whose name this gulf is now 
most generally known. 

Galaxhidhi has long been the seat 
of a considerable conomerce, possess- 
ing a large mercantile fleet of ships, 
for the most part built on the spot. 
At the outbreak of the War of in- 
dependence, it contributed largely to 
the Greek navy, but it was itself des- 
troyed by the Turks. It has more 
than recovered its former prosperity. 

The position of Galaxhidhi is pictu- 
resque, and its bay affords excellent 
shelter ; but there is little of interest 
to tempt the traveller ashore. The 
roil is rocky, as generally throoghout 
Western Lokris, and the hills behind 
it are steep and barren. 

Between Itea and Galaxhidhi there 
are a good many dan^rous small 
islets of rock just showing above the 
sea-level. 

The regular coasting steamers call 
here, as at Itea, once a week each 
way. 

dm. S. of Galaxhidhi we clear C. 
AndronMchi, and find ourselves again 
in the open Corinthian Gulf. 

Then, after 9 m. W. along a steep, 
barren and uninteresting coast, we 
pass C. Ptaromytif i.e. •* Fish-nose.** 
That passed, we continue W.N.W. for, 
5 m. to the islands called TriMoaia, 
among which good anchorage and 
shelter may be found. 

The view obtained hence of the 
Morea coast is very fine ; the chain of 
great Achaian sumpiits, Voidhia, Bar- 
bes, Pteri, Chelmos and Ziria showing 
to great advantage. 

The two mountains seen on the 
N. shore are, that to the rt, KuUoro 
(4000 ft.); that to the 1., TrikorpTio 
(5000 ft.). Uninteresting themselves, 
they hide from view the loftiest 
gromj^ that Grefce possesses. tIs. 
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Guiona (8241 ft.), 8t, Eliot (8186 ft.), 
and Vardoutia, 7762 ft, among whose 
thinly inhabited, and as yet almost 
unexplored recesses, are to be found 
scenes of beauty, at least equal to 
that of the far-famed Parnassus or - 
Taygetus. 

9 m. W. of the Trissonia islands 
the coast, hitherto so steep, changes 
its character, and for 5 m. we smrt 
the low alluvial plain, at present 
mostly marsh,of the MomopotamOj&nc. 
Hylaikus, which descends from the 
above-mentioned mountains. This is 
a very considerable stream, and, its 
mouth once passed, we find the plain 
more and more cultivated, till we 
arrive at 

f. Haupaktns, Italic^ Lepamto : 
commonly called Epdkto by the 
natives. 

This is beautifully placed at the foot 
of Mt. Ri^ni (5200 ft.), on a steep 
hill rising immediately from the shore, 
abundantly supplied with water, and 
provided for richly both by the fer- 
tile plain already mentioned and by 
another smaller one to the S.W. 

The regular coasting steamer calls 
here once a week each way. 

The appearance of Naupaktus is 
very singular as seen from the sea. 
The place is surrounded by mediaeval 
fortifications, resembling those com- 
mon among the ancients in similar 
positions ; that is to say, it occupies a 
triangular slope, with a citadel at the 
apex, and several cross walls on the 
slope, dividing it into subordinate 
enclosures. Of these, there are no 
less than 5 between the summit and 
the sea, with gates of communication 
from one to another. Probably the 
mediaeval walls follow exactly the 
ancient plan of the fortress, for in 
many parts they stand upon Hellenic 
foundations. The modem town oc- 
cupies only the lowest enclosure; in 
the middle of which, and formed by a 
curve in the seaward wall, is the small 
harbour which made so great a figure 
in the Peloponnesian war. It is now 
choked with rubbish, and capable of 
receiving only very small craft, 



Naupaktus, which name signifies 
ship-building, was seized upon by the 
Athenians, soon after the Persian wars, 
as a naval station to command the 
Gulf of Corinth, and headquarters of 
all their naval operations in W. Greece. 
Here, in 445 B.C., they settled a colony 
of Messenians. The neighbouring 
mountains, now so barren, supplied 
timber in abundance for ship-building, 
and, during the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, there took place 
in the neighbouring gulfs those en- 
counters between the Athenians und(,i  
Phormio and superior fleets of Corin- 
thians and Lacedaemonians, which 
Thucydides has so well described. 
Though the event of the Pelopon- 
nesian war compelled Athens to 
evacuate Naupaktus with her Mes- 
senian proteges, its commanding 
position made it always a place of 
importance. 

The famous battle of Lepanto, 
fought in 1571, really took place some 
30 m. to the W., just outside the Gulf 
of Fatras; but the Turkish admiral, 
fresh from his bloody breach of faith 
at Famagusta in Cyprus (see p. 185), 
had committed the grave error of 
allowing himself to be blockaded here, 
as it were, by the Christian fleet under 
Don John of Austria. Dou John lay 
off C. Papa, and the Turks, greatly 
superior in number, sailed boldly ou^ 
against him, only to be destroyed. 

From, the summit of Mt Rigani, 
ascent not difficult, is an unrivalled 
panorama of the whole Corinthian 
Gulf, and a view not less remarkable 
of the Gulf of Patras. extending even 
to the island of Zante. 

About 5 m. S.W. of Naupaktus is 
the Castle of Roumelta, on the pro- 
montory of Anti Rhium (see p. 256). 

10 m. N.W, of this, and about 1 m. 
from the shore, are some ruins of 
Molyhrium, an ^tolian town. 

4 m. N.N.W. of the castle is the 
remarkable pyramid of solid rock, now 
called Kahiscala, anc. Taphiasaus 
(3300 ft.) ; and again 4 m. W., the no 
less remarkable mountain Varassova 
(3000 ft.). On the E. side of this latter 
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mountain at its base, close to the shore, 
is a warm spring ; and a short distance 
inland, but about 400 ft. above the sea, 
up an excessively rough stony gorge, 
are some remains of ancient fortifica- 
tions. In the singular cleft that runs 
f^om sunmiit to base of the seaward 
face of the mountain, on its E. side, is 
a large cavern, facing due W^ not 
difficult of access, and perhaps 200 ft. 
above the sea. It has been used for 
Christian worship. On the W. side of 
tiie mountun, at its foot, close to the 
sea, are several springs, of which 2 
are fresh, but the rest are strongly 
medicinal, staining yellow the stones 
over which they flow. Another 
spring of fresh water, a little farther 
along the coast, comes up through a 
hollow tree-trunk close to the shore. 

The sudden transition from the per- 
pendicular walls of Varassova to the 
dead flats of Mesolonei is most remark^ 
able. We leave behind us this moun- 
tain, that rises directly from the sea to 
a height of more than ^ m., and thence 
forward for 20 m. sail along by a vast 
expanse of marsh, jungle and lagoon. 
This country is a paradise of sports- 
men, but otherwise uninviting. Here 
roamed the Kalydonian boar of my- 
thology, who to this day reappears 
at intervals, and is slain every few 
years ! 

3 m. from Mt Varassova we pass 
the mouth of the river, anc. called 
Evenue, now known as Phidharif 
which name may refer either to the 
snakes which abound in the marsh 
and jungle, or to the windings of its 
course. 

Again 10 ra. W. we arrive at the 
point, almost due N. of C. Papa, where 
the Greek steamers anchor to drop 
passengers for Mesolongi (twice a 
week each way), and where the yachts- 
man must quit his vessel, and take to a 
"monoxylon" or canoe, to be con- 
veyed over 4 m. of shallow lagoon to 
Mesolongi itself. 

g. Mesolongi, MeaoXSyyioy (i.e. ** in 
the midst of," fi4<ro : " marshy jungle," 
x6Yyos), is the principal place in N. W* 
Greece. Situated oa th^ edge of the 



salt lagoon, and in about the middle 
of the extensive flat just mentioned, 
it is, strange to say, considered a 
healthy place in summer, but in win- 
ter, when the marshes are filled with 
the overflow of the rivers, it is a nest 
of fever and ague. 

It is chiefly famous for its heroic 
resistance to the Turks during the 
War of Independence. 

In 1822 Idavrocordato, with scarce 
500 men, found himself invested here, 
both by land and sea, by a force of 
14,000 Turks. Not aware of the real 
strength of his position, for the forti- 
fications were m ruinous condition, 
and required a far larger force to de- 
fend them properly, Mavrocordato yet 
resolved to hold out to the last* and 
defended the place most brilliantly for 
two months, until succour arrived and 
the siege was raised. 

Aware now of the importance of 
Mesolongi, the Greeks strengthened it 
by every available means, and ere long 
saw it attacked again b]^ the whole 
force of the Turkish Empire. 

In April 1825, Reschid Pasha sat 
down before it with 14,000 men ; in 
July he was reinforced by the Capitan 
Pasha with a large squadron ; and in 
January, 1826, Ibrahim Pasha arrived 
with 20,000 Egyptians. To these 
huge forces the Greeks could oppose 
only 5000 men. 

After a heroic defence of 10 months, 
during which the garrison and popu- 
lation had suflered terribly, but had 
refused all terms of capitulation ; when 
the former was reduced to half its 
original strength, and not more than 
6000 people remained in the town, in- 
cluding women and children; when 
provisions were exhausted, and their 
last munitions of war were expended^ 
this gallant baud determined to cut a 
passage through the enemy, and effect 
its escape to the mountains. 

Their design had been treacherously 
betrayed to Ibrahim; nevertheless, 
2000 men did effect their escape; the 
remainder resolved to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible, and the Tiirks 
only obtained possession of the place 
when the explosion of the powder- 
magazine had ivTolved in one com- 
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mon grave the defenders of the city 
and the foremost of its assailants. 

The town has been rebuilt, but the 
fortifications have entirely decayed. 
Near the landward gate is erected a 
white marble statue of Marco Botzaris, 
the work and gift of M. Dayid, the 
French sculptor. Mesolongi derives 
an additional interest as being the 
place where Byron ended his career, 
and where he wrote, in January 1824, 
those pathetic lines foreshadowing his 
death (caused by the malarious &ver 
before mentioned). A monument to 
his memory, erected by the Greeks, 
was uuyeiled on the 6th of November, 
1881. 

4 m. N. of Mesolongi are some re- 
mains of Pleuron, an ^tolian city. 

Some 5 m. E. of Mesolongi, at a 
place now called Kurt-Aga, at the 
foot of the hills, and near the River 
Evenus, are the extensive ruins of 
Kahfdon, Near this city is the point 
on the river where the Centaur Nessus 
bore Dejanira from the W. to the E, 
shore. 

Again 5 m. N.W. from Mesolongi 
is Anatcliko, on a small island that ed- 
most bars the passage from the large 
shallow S. lagoon to the smaller but 
deep sheet of water to the N. The 
orange^trees of Anatoliko, in a Quak- 
ing bogy are £simotts. They are of 
enormous size, and produce an incre- 
dible quantity of fruit. 

h. Returning again to the yacht, we 
continue our course to the W. for 4 m. 
A low bank, not quite continuous, but 
consisting of a series of long thin 
islets, separates us from the lagoon. 
This is termed ProhopaniUo, 

We now reach the island of Oxia, 
which rises abruptly from the sea, as 
its fellow on the mainland does from 
the m^rsh* both pf them solid masses 
of rock 1500 ft. high. The pair are 
now termed the Skrophaes, by the 
Venetians Kureolariy and form most 
valuable landmarks for navigation 
(see p. 250). 

Off these took place on Oct. 7, 1 57*1, 
the famous battle which is called that 
Qf I^ej^anto (see p, 263.) 



Immediately N. of Oxia the sea in 
winter and spring will often be found 
quite yellow from the muddy waters 
of the AspropoiamOf i.e., White River, 
the anc. AcheUmSy well called by 
Homer the " King " of the Greek 
rivers. 

Having its sonrce full 90 m. N. on 
the confines of Macedonia, this river 
flows through the wildest, most moun- 
tainous and rainiest parts of Albania, 
and then forms the boundary between 
the no less mountainous provinces of 
^tolia and Akamania. 

The deposit carried down by its 
powerful and rapid stream has formed 
an extensive flat about its mouth, 
partly pasture-land, but principally 
morass and lagoon. Even in historical 
times the alluvium has encroached on 
the sea by several miles, and the whole 
topography is so altered that the iden- 
tification of some important ancient 
sites is involved in much perplexity. 
Of the groups of rocky islets known as 
JEchinadea, (i.e. like the spines on a 
sea-urchin), nearly half have been sur- 
rounded by the deposit of the river. 
The legend of the contest between 
Hercules and Achelous plainly has 
reference to attempts made to restrain 
the inundations of the : river within 
due bounds. 

The entrance of the Achelous is 
difi&cult, but, the bar once passed, 
small boats may ascend as far as the 
ruins of Stratus, about 25 m. up, the 
windings, which are extremely tor- 
tuous, not included. 

Away to the W. Cephalonia and 
Ithaca are now well seen ; the Black 
Mountain of the former lying on the 
horizon like a huge whale, and the 
broken outline of Ithaca appearing to 
mingle with that of the N. end of 
Cephalonia. 

Having passed Oxia we now sail N. 
among the Echinades, passing Dioni 
on our rt., and on our I. Mdkri, which 
is one of the claimants to the honour 
of having been the Dulichium of 
Homer, which sent 40 ships to the 
siege of Troy ; and 5 m. from Oxia 
reach PeUda, which also puts in the 
same claim. 

PetftK having 2 goo4 harboursi one 
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on each side, ftynnfl an admirable sta- 
tion for a yacht. The adjacent main- 
land afforas excellent sport, and only 
4 m. W., at about 2 hrs.' distance, are 
the extensive and interesting ruins of 
(Eniadm. 

The ruins, occupying a spot now 
called TrikardhO'hastro, cover the 
greater part of a broad low island hill 
of rock, springing out of the marshes 
which encircle it, especially on the N. 
and E. sides. The marsh is named 
after the Monastery of Lezini, which 
stands on an adjacent rocky island in 
the swamps. At the highest point of 
the hill, towards the N.E., is a tower, 
still 30 ft. high, affording a fine view 
of the windmgs of the great river 
through the plain. The entire circuit 
of the fortifications still exists. The 
stones are large and excellently fitted, 
but scarce any are rectangular. Out- 
side the W. gate is a cavern full of 
water, clear and deep, but inaccessible. 
Though forming a splendid cistern, 
it appears to be wholly natural. A 
marshy pool on the same side of the 
city is still by tradition entitled *' the 
harbour," and once no doubt communi- 
cated with the open sea, which at pre- 
sent nowhere comes within 2 m. To- 
ward this port there is in the walls a 
gateway, showing one, if not three, 
unmistakeable arches in very good 
preservation. Eemains of a theatre 
are also visible. CEniadsd figures 
largely in Greek history. It resisted 
Pericles in 454 b.0. ; yielded to the 
Athenian Demosthenes in 424; long 
belonged to the iBtolians ; was taken 
from them by Philip V. of Macedon 
in 219, and again taken by the Romans 
in 211 B.C. 

i. 2 m. N. of Petala the mainland 
again becomes lofty. We leave very 
numerous islets to the 1., and to the rt. 
the steep hill of Chalkitza, near to 
which are two lovely little bays with 
narrow entrances, known as Flatia 
and Panteleimon, affording excellent 
shelter. Beyond these is the beautiful 
Bay of Dragomestre, anc. Astfthus, at 
whose head is the thriving village, 

fenerallv known by the former name, 
ut officially by the latter. This also 



is conndered a good haldng-place for 
sportsmen. 

The real Dragomestre or Tragamesti 
is situated some distance inland to the 
N., for these seas were formerly in- 
fested by pirates, and no position close 
to the shore was safe. Now, however, 
all over Greece the villagers are quit- 
ting their lofty inland villages to settle 
on the coast. 

We now return 5 m. S.W. down the 
bay of Dragomestre, skirting the bold 
square promontory formed by Mt. 
Velutzi, and thus emeiving into the 
open sea, run 10 m. N.N.W. towards 
Mytikay leaving to the 1. first the 
countless islets called Dhiaporiat and 
then the long ridge of Kcutus, over 
which is seen the longer and higher 
island of Kalamos, anc. Kamus. Of 
the many small islands off the Akam- 
anian coast Kalamos is the largest and 
most important. During the War of 
Independence it was a refuge for many 
a Greek family, who there sought the 
protection of the British flag, Kalamos 
being at that time, like every island 
on the coast hereabouts, dependent on 
the Ionian Islands. Kalamos boasts a 
large and prosperous village. Ka»tu9 
is also inhabited. 

The Akamanian coast becomes 
higher and higher towards Mytika, 
the mountain to the right of which, 
Bumisto, is over 5000 ft. high. XytDca 
is beautifully placed at the head of a 
bay, overhung, like that of Astakus, 
by steep mountains, but somewhat 
exposed to the S. 

About an hour from the sea-shore, 
on the edge of the plain near the 
village of Kandili, are the ruins of 
Alyzea. The walls are in the best 
Hellenic style, and of all the ruined 
cities in this part of Akamania 
Alyzea would probably best repay 
research. 

Near the apex of the triangular plain 
are the remams of an ancient embank- 
ment, constructed to restrain the tor- 
rent from the mountains, and to store 
up water for irrigation. 
I The 2 m. S.W. dovn the |t$irroir 
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cluumel between Kalamog and the 
mainland as for as C. Kanaltuika pre- 
sents most striking scenery. 

We have now a clear course of 10 m. 
nearly dae N., under a steep, lofly 
mountain ridge, as far as Zaverdha, 
the head of a gulf situated like that of 
Astakus and Mytika, only larger and 
less protected. 

The Greek coasting steamer calls 
weekly at each of these 3 places. 

k. Beyond Zaverdha the scenery be- 
comes tamer, except that glimpses are 
obtained over the low barren hills, of 
the higher Albanian peaks far to the 
N. We have 7 m. to run S.W. as far 
as C. Kqpihdli, and then turn N.N.W. 
up the narrow ehannd between the 
mainland and Santa Maura. This is 
7 m. long, varying in width from B m. 
to less tiian tl ni., but the coasting 
steamer proceeds no farther than the 
Castle of 8. George, othm-wise PaUeO' 
eaglia, on the Akamanian side, about 
halfway up the channel, where it is 
narrowest. 

Beyond this the sea widens again, 
but is merely a shallow lagoon, into 
which no yacht can venture. 



83. Leucadia. 

Lencas or Leucadia, mod. Samta 
Maura, one of the Ionian Islands, 
was at one time connected with the 
mainland by an isthmus. This was 
cut through by the Oorinthians about 
660 B.C. During the Peloponnesian 
war the canal was choked, but it was 
cleared again by the Romans, who 
built a bridge over the canal. 

It is uncertain whether this canal 
was cut through the spit of sand that 
runs out from the extreme N. of the 
island, where now' a shallow channel 
exists, or at the point, opposite to 
PalseocagUa, which is equally narrow, 
and where some remains of a bridge 
still exist. The spit of sand is be- 
lieved by some to be of recent forma- 
tion. , 

Opposite to Palaeocaglia are two 
castles, Fort Alexander and Fort Con- 



stantine, a few hundred yards fiirther 
N., built by the Russians to command 
the passage, when, at the beginning of 
the century, they were protectors of 
the 7 Ionian Islands. 

On the spit of sand, 3 m. N., beyond 
the lagoon is another castle, Venetian, 
in which is a chapel dedicated to 
Santa Maura, whence the name of the 
castle, which gradually came to be 
applied to the whole island. This 
castle was supplied with water by an 
aqueduct, serving also as a causeway, 
built by the Turks right across the 
lagoon, on 260 arches, for a distance of 
1300 yds., from Amaxiehij the present 
capital of the island. This a<|ueduct 
is now in a ruinous condition, in 
consequence of the frequent and se« 
vere earthquakes to which the island 
is subject. 

a. AuAxiCHi, which grew up origin- 
ally in connection with the fortress, is 
baaly placed on flat ground on the 
edge of the lagoon. It is poorly built, 
the upper stories being necessarily of 
wood, on account of the earthquakes. 
Its population is 5000. 

A fine olive-grove stretches ft-om the 
town to the foot of the mountains. 

The island itself is about 20 m. 
long, and 8 m. at its greatest width. 
In shape it resembles very much the 
Isle of Man. It consists almost en- 
tirely of white limestone mountains, 
which form a ridge beginning boldly 
at its N. end, and continuing unbroken 
all along its W. shore as fhr as the 
famous S.W. promontory, Chpe Ducato, 
The highest point of the island, a 
little over 3000 ft., is towards its 
S. end. 

The island was, in classical times, 
of considerable importance : on the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire it fell into 
the possession of a Latin noble, and 
so continued till its occupation by the 
Turks in 1467. It was held alter- 
nately by them and by the Venetians, 
till its final cession to the latter in 
1797. It was occupied by British 
troops in 1810. 

Halfway between Amaxichi and 
Fort Constantino, at the foot of the 
mountains and dose to the sea, are 
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the I'uius of the ancient capital, Leueas, 
e$My of aeoeu and highly interesting. 
The modem capital is sapplied wiUi 
water, hy an aqnednct made by the 
Turks, from a magnificent spring close 
to the old city. 

b. A yery fine panorama is obtained 
from the summit of the Hill of Karns, 
4 hrs. S. of Amaxichi. In the far N. 
the ridge of San Salvador in Corfu is 
yisible, whence the eye ranges along 
the shores of Epims and the distant 
peaks of Pindus, oyer the waves of 
Actium on the one side and those of 
Lepanto on the other, as fiir as the 
heights of Erymanthus in the Pelo>- 
ponnese. This hill is the last resort 
of wolves in the island. 

Sailing S. from PalsBOcaglia, or Fort 
Alexander, along the coast of Leu- 
cadis, one cannot but contrast its soft 
green slopes, dotted with villages, and 
enriched with ^ves of orange, olive 
and cypress, with the utterly barren 
opposite wastes of Akarnania. 5 m. 
S. of the fort we find a chain of small 
islets, cultivated to the water's edge, 
lying just off the coast These con- 
tinue some 3 m., aflter which we reach 
the deep recess of Vliko, running far 
inland, and affording a most beantifiil 
anchoring*place. 

c. After leaving this charming guli^ 
we find, 3 m. to S.E., the considerable 
islet called Megauisi, anc. Tophus, the 
principal dependency of Leucadia. 
This boasts an excellent harbour, 
called Vathy, Continuing S. we soon 
arrive at the S.E. promontory of Leu- 
cadia, whence as far as C. Ducato the 
coast line is extremely tortuous, con- 
taining 4 deep recesses, of which the 
last and largest is that of VcuHikOf 
whose entrance is marked by the long, 
sharp promontory, called Lipsopyrgo. 
At the head of this gulf are the ruins 
of Phara, in a fertile and cultivated 
valley, and it is bounded to the W. 
by the high narroir ridge that runs 
sharply out for 6 m. to end iu 0. 
Duoato. 

Duoato is an Italian corruption of 
Leaci^tQ, which name, derived firom 



the whiteness of the lofty cli£b (Acv- 
K6f, white), explains also the name of 
the whole island. Here is the tradi- 
tional scene of Sappho's leap, and 
here also, on the commanding height 
of the dangerous cape, was a famous 
temple of Apollo. Of the temple, no- 
thing now remains but the foundations. 
Near the ruins is the small monastery 
of S. Nicholas, the patron saint of 
sailors. Sappho's leap may more easily 
be reached by boat than by land, the 
latter route occupies 10 hrs. It is 
about 400 yds. only from the extreme 
point of the island, on the W. side of 
the point, and looking to the N.W., 
the cliff is about 200 ft high ; a boat 
can land on the S.E. side of the pro- 
montory, and thence the leap can be 
reached in 10 minutes. 

The W. coast of Leucadia ia steep 
and dangerous, and unsheltered from 
a heavy sea. But in the extreme N. 
of the island will be found, on the 
long spit of sand already mentioned, 
a harbour (constructed by the Anglo- 
Ionian Government) protected by a 
mole, terminating in a lighthouse. 
The Enj^lish also constmctea a canal « 
from this port to Amaxfchi, for boats 
drawing 5 ft. of water. Another 
attempt to make a ship-canid from 
Fort Alexander all the way to the 
open sea was a fiulure. For the coarse 
hence N. to Actium and I^veza, &c., 
see p. 279. 

84. Ithaca. 

Just 4 m. S. of C. Lipsopyi^ in 
Leucadia is the northernmost point of 
Ithaca, or TMaki, as by a slight trans- 
position of letters it is now called. 

This far-famed island, whose ex- 
treme length, N.N.W. to aS.E., is 
but 14 m., and general width from. 3 
to 4 m., consists of two blocks of bar- 
ren limestone mountain of nearly equal 
size and height These are connected 
by a low isti^us, 2 m. long, hj ^ m. 
across, so situated as to form with the 
W. coast of the island a continuous 
straight line. On the nuddle of Uiis 
isthmus, which at either end is but 
200 or 300 ft. high, is seated the steep 
conical hill oS4etQ$ (1200 ft.X on whose 
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Bommit is fonnd the most interestisg 
relic of andent Ithaca, yiz., the ruins 
of the CisTLE OF Ulysses. 

a. To the foot of this fkmoas fortress 
hill there runs in from the E. side of 
the island a galf, Ft. Kold, which 
forms a harboar so magnificent as eren 
in Greece to be scarcely rivalled. . The 
entrance, itself 2 m. wide, is haifway 
down the E. coasts whence the golf 
extends inland 4 m. S.W., with a gene- 
ral width of 1^ m. On either side it 
is overhnng by nigged mountains; 
while at its extremity rises the conical 
hill just mentioned, on either side of 
which are seen the distant highlands 
of Cephalonia. But the distinguishing 
excellence of Pt. Molo is that it has 
on its S. side no less than 3 lovely 
inner harbours, of which the middle 
one, Pt Vsthy^ runs back S.E. from 
Pt. Molo for 1| m., with a width of 
from i to ^ m. 

b. At the head of this latter is situ- 
ated the town of Vathy, the modem 
capital of Ithaca. Of the many 
•* Vathys " which we have met, this 
best deserves its name. The first 
view, from whichever side approached, 
must always excite the highest admi- 
ration. The town extends, in one 
narrow strip of white houses, round 
the head of the gulf close to the 
water's edge. Large ships can moor 
with perfect safety at the very doors 
of their owners. The beauty of the 
scene is enhanced by a small island 
crowned with buildings in the middle 
of the harbour, and by several isolated 
bouses scattered over the rising ground 
immediately behind the town, and 
surrounded by trees and gardens. 

A stranger brought at night by the 
Greek steamer to the port of Vathy 
is utterly unable in the morning to 
discover by what course the vessel 
has entered what seems to him a 
small lake wholly surrounded by 
mountains. 

A little way up Mt. S. Stephen, 
above the harbour, is the Grotto of the 
j^pmphB, hung with stalactites, pro- 
bably the very place in which the 
sleeping Ulysses was deposited by the 



Phseacians (Od, xiii. 116). The en* 
trance is narrow, and to see anything 
of the interior it is necessary to be 
provided with lights. 

In the days of Ulysses Ithaca ruled 
over its large neighbour Cephalonia, 
but from that time forward it is hardly 
mentioned, except with reference to 
its poetical celebrity* 

In 1504 A.D. it was nearly, if not 
quite, uninhabited, having been de- 
populated by incursions of Corsairs; 
and record is still extant of privileges 
offered by the Venetian Government 
to the settlers from the neighbouring 
islands, and from the mainland, by 
whom it was repeopled. 

From 1797 to 1809 Ithaca passed 
under the yoke of France, Turkey, 
Bussia, and France again. It was 
then wrested from France b^ England, 
and continued under British protec- 
tion till it was ceded with the other 
Ionian islands to Greece in 1864. 

The Earl of Guilford, who founded 
in Corfu in 1823 ihe Ionian Univermty 
(now suppressed), had intended, if 
insuperable difficulties had not been 
thrown in his way, to establish that 
institution in Ithaca, nor could a more 
suitable seat for such an establishment 
possibly have been found. 

The principal achievement, in fact, 
of Eln^lish rule in Ithaca was the con- 
struction of roads, which since 1864 
have been neglected. It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is at present so 
much as a cart in the whole island. 
At the same time the rocky nature of 
the ground has made the decay of the 
roads extremely slow, so that they now 
present the appearance of broad grass- 
grown tracks of very unusual excel- 
lence for Greece. 

Ithaca, like iSgina, is entirely free 
from marsh, and, like it, singularly 
healthy. Even in Vathy, which, shut 
in as it is, has an extremely high 
summer temperature, the heat is easily 
borne, though the waternsupply leaves 
mnch to be desired* 

The Ithacans are excellent seamen, 
and laborious cultivators of the soil ; 
very few are to be found who do not 
possess at least the rudiments of eda« 
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<sation ; they are also fiunooA finr their 
longevity. 

The ishmd cannot produce food for 
its population even for half the year, 
but its commercial advantages more 
than make up for this. 

The best Imndbook to Ithaca is un- 
questionably the ' Odyssey/ and Col. 
Mure remarks that there is, perhaps, 
no spot in the world where the influ- 
ence of classical association is so lively 
or so pure as here. Its history may 
be said to terminate with Ulysses and 
Homer, and in almost every point the 
descriptions of the latter are as accu- 
rate as if he bad been a topographer 
as well as a poet. 

The principal points of intereat are, 
the Castle of Ulysses; the fountain 
of Arethusa ; the so-called School of 
Homer. 

These will be most conveniently 
visited by the yachtsman, as follows : 

0. The Oabtle of Ultssbb.— The 
ruins bearing this name are situated 
on the sides and summit of the conical 
hill of Aetos, alroady mentioned as 
crowning the narrow isthmus. A 
singularly beautiful road, made by 
the English, loids from Vathy to the 
base of the hill (4 m.), but it is easier 
to land at the base of the peak, and 
mount direct to the summit (1200 ft.) 
— a rough but not difficult scramble. 
Among the thick underwood which 
covers the sides of the hill may be 
traced several lines of enclosure, testi- 
fying to the highest antiquity in the 
rude structure of massive stones whidi 
compose them. They furnish a speci- 
men of what are called Cyclopean 
remains. The situation of several 
gates is distinctly marked; there are 
also the remains of two large subter- 
ranean cisterns and some appearances 
of a tower. There can be little doubt 
that this is the place to which Cicero 
alludes in praising the patriotism of 
Ulysses — " how the wisest of men 
preferred even to immortality that 
Ithaca, which is fixed, like a bird's 
nest, among the most rugged of rocks." 
The name, too,ofAetos-^«;e. the Ea^e*8 
Peak, recalls the remarkable scene in 



the * Odyssey ' (it* 146) where, during 
the debate in the agora, Jupiter sends 
down suddenly from the mountain-top 
a fair of eagles, which hover with 
ommous flight over the wondering 
crowd. 

The view from the hill top is one of 
the loveliest in Greece. On the one 
side yon look down on the brmui blue 
channel, separating Ithaca from Ce- 
phalooia, whose lofty mountains rise 
steeply from the sea. At the distance 
of 8 m., at the head of the opposite 
bay, may be clearly discerned the ruins 
of that ancient city of Same, whence 
came four-^and-twenty of the snitors of 
Penelope. On the other side the great 
port of Ithaca, with all its rocks and 
creeks, lies immediately below one's 
feet. To the E. the eye ranges OTer 
innumerable islets to the mountains 
of Akajmania, while to the N. is seen 
the bold white headland of Xieucadia, 
called Sappho's leap—" the lover's 
refuge, and the Lesbian's grave." 

At the base of the " castled crag " 
of Ulysses have been discovered nu- 
merous tombs, several marbles with 
sepulchral inscriptions, and many 
bronze figures* some of them of deli- 
cate and beautiful workmanship. 

d. The Fountain of Arethcsa.— 
Leaving Vathy and continuing the cir- 
cuit of Ithaca with our yacht, we reach, 
after a course of about 10 m., a point 
near the S.E. extremity of the island, 
and about 4 m. from Vathy direct, 
where rises a beautiful white cliff 
fronting the sea. 

From its foot, a narrow glen, clothed 
with shrubs, descends by a rapid slope 
to the shore, framing, as in a picture, 
glorious prospects of the sea and of 
the Akamanian Mountains. In a recess 
on this declivity is a natural and never- 
failing reservoir, which tradition iden« 
tifies with Homer's Fountain of Are- 
thusa. The islanders have never 
ceas^ to call the cliff Korak, t.e. the 
Haven-rock, and the ravens, which may 
often be seen soaring around it, speak 
home to the conviction with greater 
force than pages of quotation and 
arguments This then is probably the 
very precipice to which the poet refers 
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when be represents Ulysses as chal- 
lenging Euma&QS " to throw him over 
the great rock " if he finds that he is 
speaking false {Od. xlv. 398); and 
there is every reason to believe that 
the little plain hard by was the swine- 
herd's station {Od. xiii. 407). At the 
present day we may observe that the 
Greek herdsmen always make their 
encampments near wells and springs ; 
and such a source and such shelter as 
are found on this spot must have ever 
been valuable and celebrated in so 
thirsty a soil. Continuing our course 
round the S. end of Ithaca, and up 
the W. coast, after some 10 m. we 
reach the busy little port of OpisO'AetOy 
just below the hill of Aetos, between 
which and Samos in Cephalonia there 
runs a ferry-boat once a week each 
way. 

Hence, proceeding other 5 m. N., 
we find the small port of P6li8f and 
some remains of the ancient SIcylaZf 
formerly the chief city of Ithaca. 
Thence, after turning the N.W. point, I 
we arrive, after 5 m. more at the 
head of the gulf of Aphalesy whence 
we visit the so-called '* School of 
Homer." 

e. Thb School of Homer is situated 
near the village of JSJxoge or Chsoi, It 
consists of the substructions of some 
ancient buildings, perhaps a temple, 
and of sevorad steps and niches cut in 
the rock. It is a sweet and pleasant 
spot, overgrown with rich festoons of 
ivy and other graceful creepers, 

[It may be found convenient to land 
at the foot of Mt. Aetos from either 
shore, and take the road which passes 
from Vathy under it into the N. di- 
vision of the island. This beautiful 
road, after crossing the isthmus, hangs 
like a cornice on the W. side of Mt. 
Neritos, high over the channel, com- 
nuinding glorious views of Cepha- 
lonia. Some traces of the ancient road 
may still be seen. 

1} hr. from Aetos brings us to the 
Convent of KcUharaf which being 
higher, commands a more magnificent 
ptospect than that from Aetos, though 
not quite so pleasing* 



Thence to the village of Arioge or 
Anoi is about 26 minutes. From this 
village the summit of Mt. Neritos 
(2350 ft.) may be easily reached. From 
the same village a bridle-path will 
lead the traveller to the School of 
Homer, whence he may proceed to 
the village of Exoge and the port of 
Aphales. 

The School of Homer, and the N. 
end of the island, may also be visited 
from the little port of Phrikes, near 
the N.E. corner of Ithaca.] 



85. Cephalonia. 

W. of Ithaca, and separated from it 
by a channel about 3 m. wide, is 
Cephakniia, the largest of the Ionian 
islands. 

Cephalonia, K€<f>aiW'ijvla, is shaped 
like an irregular triangle, with its 
apex to the N., having in each of its 
three sides a deep bay ; that of Assos 
to the N.W.,that of Samos to the N.E., 
and that of Ar^ostoli to the S.W. The 
two last mentioned form harbours of 
unusual excellence and spaciousness. 

The history of Cephalonia is brief. 
In ancient tmies it boasted 4 chief 
cities — Same, Proni, Kranii and Pale. 
Same was the capital, and Homer men- 
tions the island by that name, though 
he does also use the term Kephallenian. 
The whole island seems to have been 
subject to Ulysses. 

During the Peloponnesian war Ce- 
phalonia was a passive member of 
the Athenian alliance; it adhered 
faithfully to the Macedonian kings in 
their wars with Rome: after the Ro- 
man conquest the whole island was 
the private estate of one noble, C. 
Antonius ; it remained subject to the 
Byzantine power till the 12th cent.: 
was for a long period under the rule of 
Venice : was seized by the French at 
the end of the 18th cent. : was wrested 
from France by England in 1809, and 
remained under British protection 
until in 1864 it, like its neighbours, 
was annexed to the kingdom of 
Greece. 

Cephalonia is mountainous over 
almost its entire extent. One well- 
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defined ridge, steep and narrow, runs 
fh>m its N. end down to the S.E. ex- 
tremity. This ayerages 3000 ft in 
height, but towards its S. end rises 
gradually to a height of 5380 ft., 
whence it slopes down, not Yery 
rapidly^ into the sea at C. Scala. 

The greatest length of the island is 
28 m« along the ridge aforesaid, its 
ffeneral breadth 1 7 m.^ and its circum- 
ference, without counting any of the 
smaller indentations, is fully 120 m. 

The Cephaloniots are of a graver 
character uian the other lonians. En- 
terprising and industrious, and some- 
what morose in temperament, they 
have long obtained distinction among 
the Greeks by their firmness of pur- 
pose, and they may be found settled 
as traders, medical practitioners, &C., 
throughout the Levant. None of the 
other Ionian islands profited so much 
by British rule, and none when discon- 
tented gave so much trouble. Serious 
insurrections took place both in 1848 
and 1 849. The island owes not a little 
to Sir Charles Napier, under whom 
were constructed the really excellent 
roads, still very fairly kept up, which 
open out the country in ail directions, 
as also most of the public buildings in 
the capital Argostoh. 

A very fine communal hospital 
called the EvangeUdria was opened 
in 1888, to which is attached a poor 
house. For these institutions the 
island is greatly indebted to the Arch- 
bishop. 

Nearly 10,000 tons of currants are 
grown here, and about a million 
gallons of wine are produced annually. 
An English gentleman, Mr. E. A. 
Toole, has a large wine establishment 
at Argostoli; he exports about 400 
pipes of dry and sweet wine every 
year, mostly to Hamburg. 

About 650,000 gals, of olive oil are 
also produced annually. 

The N. end of Cephalonia throws 
out two promontories, C. Daphnudhi 
to N.W., and C. Ouiscardo to the E., 
the latter protecting a port of the same 
name, anc. Panormus. The name 
Guiscardo is derived from the great 
Norman chle^ Robert Guiscard, who 



conquered Naples, and died here in 
1085, on an expedition against the 
Bysantine empire. 

C. Guiscardo is barely 2 m. distant 
from the N.W; extremity of Ithaca. 

a. Startingfrom this point we proceed 
S.3.E.) down the channel, passing after 
2 m., the islet of Dhatkaliilm, anc. 
Asteria, where the sailors lay in wait 
for Telemachus {Od, iv. 844). Some 
8 m. farther on we find, about op- 
posite to the S. extremity of Ithaca, 
the magnificent Gulf of Samoa, into 
which we steer. This runs some 3 m. 
S.W. into the island, with a width of 
about 2 m. At the S. end of this fine 
bay is the small modem viUaj^ of 
SunOS, while both on the shore in the 
village, and on the sides and tops of 
two conical hills hard by, are the rains 
of the ancient Same, exhibiting a 
solidity of construction equalled by 
only MykensB or Tiryns. 

The westernmost of the two hills 
(750 ft. high) is crowned by a deserted 
monastery, erected on massive Cyclo- 
pean or PeUugio foundations. That 
to the K (900 ft. high) has a flat top, 
encircled by fortifications, some of 
whose stones are fully 5 ft. thick. On 
the W. slope of this second hill one 
piece of the ancient wall remains in 
capital preservation. There are 5 
tiers of stone, each one 3 ft. high» 
carefully squared, and fh>m 6 to 18 ft* 
long. The exactness of the fitting is 
admirable. These stones formed only 
the outer face of a wall of enormous 
thickness, whose inner line is only just 
discernible above ground. 

The ruins are beautifully overgrown 
with shrubs and creepers, so much so 
that it is advisable to take a guide 
from the village. The view from the 
E. hill is magnificent, and before the 
invention of gunpowder the fortress 
must have been extremely strong. 
Now the site is completely commanded 
by another hill of double its height 
immediately behind. 

The broad but sheltered harbour of 
Samos, and its position on the channel, 
which affords most direct communica* 
tion between the Adriatic and the 
Levant, seem to point it out as being 
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stilly as of old, a far more eligible site 
than that of Argostoli for the capital 
of the whole island. The fine plain 
which lies to the W.is considered very 
unhealthy^, bat the malaria would be 
greatly diminished by cultivation. 

There are various curiosities in this 
neighbourhood well worthy the atten- 
tion of strangers, besides the ancient 
ruins ; more particularly a stream of 
fresh water, rising in the sea about 
^ m. from the shore, and which on a 
very calm day may be seen gushing 
up at least a foot above the surface. 
Again, near the shore at this point 
there is a subterranean lake, or abyss, 
open at the top, the circumference of 
which is about 150 yds. Farther up 
the valley of Samoa and near the road 
to Argostoli, is another singular cavern. 
Indeed, Cephalonia abounds in both 
artificial and natural curiosities. 

[A carriage-road runs from Samos to 
Argostoli, about 1 4| m. (4) hrs.' drive), 
crossing ihe backbone of the islaud at 
a gap where it is but 1900 ft. high, 
and passing near the Monastery of S. 
Gerasimo. This road used to be ex- 
cellent, and is still in tolerable con- 
dition, but .the views fVom^ it are 
nowhere very remarkable.] 

b. Continuing our course, we turn C. 
Chelia 4 m. firom Samoe, and proceed 
10 m. S.E., under a mountain range of 
considerable height, parallel to the 
main ridge, and separated from it by a 
deep valley, whose drainage escapes 
to the sea by the very beautiful gorge 
of Bakli, which is well worthy of a 
visit, and easy of access from a yacht. 
A broEid path leads from the beach 
along the banks of a watercourse, 
whicn is dry during part of the year. 
Bakli is a corruption of Heraklea, a 
small ancient town, whose coins bear 
the club of Hercules, in allusion to 
the legend which attributes the deep 
gorge cut through the limestone hill 
to a blow from hun. 

High up on the mountain to the N. 
of the river is the monastery of Atros, 
commanding a superb panorama east- 
wards. 

Quite a short" distance to the S. is 

^Mediterranean^] 



the lovely bay of PoroSt with a small 
mole, off which a vessel can anchor in 
deep water. 

On the slopes above, to the S., Sir 
Charles Napier formed a Maltese 
colony, but the malaria arising from 
the valleys of Rakli and Pirgi, espe- 
cially in the autumn months, prevented 
it from prospering, and it has been 
long abandoned. The row of houses, 
with their roofs fallen in the line of 
solitary trees, and the broad road 
now overgrown with grass, are the 
only relics of this ill-fated project. 

On the hill above are the ruins of 
Proni, one of the 4 chief cities.of the 
ancient Kephallenia. 

4 m. S.E. from Poros Ve clear C. 
Kapri, and turn S.W. for 6 m. to C. 
Sccua, the S. extremity of the island. 
Here is a dangerous reef of a rock, fre- 
quently fatal to currant-vessels from 
Patras. It is called the Carava shoal, 
and is marked bv a buoy. 

Hence proceeding about 7 m. N.W. 
we enjoy a most splendid view of the 
great mountain of Cephalonia (5380 
tl\ the JEnus of the ancients, now 
called Monte Nero, or " Black Moun- 
tain;" also Elato Vuno, i.e. **Pine 
Mountain." These names are derived 
from the pine-forests which; once 
covered it, and were of sufficient im- 
portance to attract the notice of the 
great Napoleon. But about the be- 
ginning of the present century some 
peasants from a village at the S. end 
of the mountain, seeking to fell a tree 
in their usual extravagant and lazy 
manner by burning through its base, 
succeeded in setting the forest on fire. 
A strong hot dry wind was blowing 
from the S., so that the fire assumed 
enormous proportions, and for weeks 
the mountain was in a blaze, 
c Of the formerly extensive forest not 
much now remains, save some at the 
N. end of the mountain, of which the 
best part is not visible from the sea. 

The mischief to the island has been 
incalculable; springs have dried up, 
and large tracts of cultivated land 
have been overwhelmed by the debris 
brought down by the heavy rains. 

T 
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The mountain presents a grand ap- 
pearance from the deck of a vessel. It 
seems to rise perpendicularly from the 
water's edge to the height of more 
than 1 m. into the sky. The district 
at its base is, however, thickly dotted 
with villages, whose number Eikosi- 
mia (i.e. twenty-one) gives the name 
to the region. 

The coast now turns again to the 
W. for 5 m., when we pass the small 
islet of DiaSf or Jupiter, on which is a 
monastery, and see before us, 6 m. 
N.W., the blet of Gtiardiani, on which 
is a lighthouse marking the entrance 
to the Oulf of ArgostSi. This k a 
very considerable arm of the sea, 
running due N. for 10 m. inland, with 
a general breadth of 2 to 3 m. On 
the E. side of this, some 3 m. from its 
entrance, there runs back, nearly due 
S., and parallel to it, a second smaller 
gulf 2^ m. long, and a full mile broad 
at first and gradually narrowing, which 
formsHhe capacious and secure harbour 
of Argostoli. 

There is a lighthouse also on the 
point whence this second gulf runs 
back. 

0. Argostoli, the capital of Cepha- 
lonia, lies on the W. shore of its 
harbour, under the steep narrow 
rocky ridge, some 300 or 400 ft. high, 
which separates the inner from the 
outer gulf. It is a well-built town, in 
a most beautiful position, though some- 
what shut in, aud enjoying no distant 
view. It has wonderfully recovered 
from the effects of a most disastrous 
earthquake in 18C6. The Cephalo- 
niots suppose their island to be liable 
to a violent shock every 100 years, 
and consider themselves at present 
insured for three generations, regard- 
ing very little the slight tremors 
which are of frequent occurrence. 

About a mile N. of Argostoli is the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the sea 
running into the land. Professor 
Ansted explains this phenomenon by 
the large amount of evaporation in the 
interior of the island. A steady stream 
of considerable volume pours into the 
rocky beach, with a fall of between 2 
and 3 ft. Two mills, whose wheels 



are plainly seen from the deck of any 
vessel enterinff the harbour, have been 
erected to pront by this unusual motive 
power. The stream, however, can 
scarcely work both mills at once to 
advantage, and all attempts to increase 
either its fall or volume by excava- 
tions behind the mills have proved 
useless. 

A good road leads from Argostoli, 
past the mills to the lighthouse, along 
the coast of the outer gulf, and so 
back over the ridge into Argostoli 
again. This makes a short and pret^ 
drive. 

Above Argostoli the gulf becomes a 
mere lagoon, and is crossed by a pic- 
turesque bridge or causeway, nearly 
half a mile in length, built in 1813 by 
the Bridsh. 

During the insurrection of Sept. 
1848, a large body of insurgents, 
marching to the attack of Argostoli, 
were held at bay on this bridge by a 
dozen English soldiers of the 36th 
Regiment, five of whom were killed 
or wounded before reinforcements 
arrived. 

Just beyond the present termination 
of the lagoon, on its E. side, are to be 
found, on the steep hill-face, the ruins 
of Kraniif which consist of traces of a 
fortified enclosure. The masonry is 
polygonal, and styled Cyclopaean, but 
the stones are not very large. 

d. About 4 m. S. of Argostoli, and 
very conspicuous from its harbour, 
rises the conical hill, 1000 ft. hieh, 
on which is perched the Venetian 
fortress of 8, George, There is a good 
carriage-road to it, and the drive is 
pretty, and the view from the summit 
very fine ; but th^ fortress is of no 
great interest. 

Another carriage-road excursion is 
to the monastery of 8, Gerasimo, the 
patron saint of the island. The road 
(the same as that to Samos) has to 
cross a ridge 1650 ft. high, and then 
descend to the monastery, which lies 
in a small level plain, with no outlet, 
and full of wells, 1200 ft. above the 
sea, and immediately below the sreat 
mountain. It takes 3 hrs. to reach the 
monastery; 1^ hr. to return. From 
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this monastery the ascent of the Black i 
Mountain is most easily made. There 
is a carriage road, the work of Sir 
Charles Napier, up the mountain, by 
numerous zigzags, which crosses the 
main ridge, at a point called the pass 
o£S, Liberate, or 8, Lefteri, 3500 ft , 
some miles N. of the summit, and then 
follows the watershed into the pine- 
forest, and terminates at a cottage, 
also Sir C. Napier's work, in a lovely 
spot, in the heart of the forest, 3750 
ft. This road has been much neglected, 
but carriages do still force their way 
up it There is also a mule-track, 
which leads up the mountain direct 
front the monastery, striking the rcMid 
where it enters the forest. Near the 
cottage there is a cistern seldom with- 
out water. 

On entering the forest there is an 
instantaneous change from an arid 
desolation of bare bleached stones to 
an exuberance of verdure. Moss of 
extraordinary thickness envelops the 
highest rocks, green grass and a pro- 
fusion of flowers d^ight the eye. 

Sir Charles Napier was recalled 
shortly after he had accomplished this 
mountain road, which he satirically 
termed ^* his road to England." During 
his rule he was bitterly complained of 
by the natives, who have since, accord- 
ing to his own prediction, come to 
revere his memory almost as that of a 
saint. 

Thence to the summit, along the 
backbone of the mountain, is still some 
distance. The ascent is very gradual. 
The trees become fewer and fewer, and 
at last cease entirely. After 2 hrs.' walk- 
ing or riding, ata nearly uniform height, 
among .white limestone pinnacles, 
standing out from the ridge like teeth 
from a jaw, we reach the true summit, 
5380 ft. Here was formerly an altar 
of Jupiter iEnus, and here still may 
be found numerous small pieces of 
bone from the sacrifices. The summit 
affords a panorama which well repays 
the ascent, particularly if reached 
before sunrise. Then Parnassus and 
Taygetus, though respectively 98 and 
111m. distant, are seen as if close at 
hand ! The heights of S. Salvador, 
in Corfu, are also visible. Leucadia, 



Ithaca and Zante are stretched out at 
one's feet ; but the chief beauty is the 
superb chart, as it were, of the innu- 
merable islands off the Akarnanian 
coast, and of all the intermediate sea 
and the Gulf of Patras. 

The ascent will scarcely be made in 
less than 7 hrs. from Argostoli. 

Snow lies on the Black Mountain 
for from 2 to 4 months every winter ; 
and after any great fall is gathered 
and stored in pits for sunmier use. 
Some of these are near the pass of S. 
Liberale.] 

From Argostoli, following the coast 
to Lixttri, it is nearly 20 m. But the 
distance straight across is less than 3, 
nor is there anything at the head of 
the gulf to reward the circuit. 

e. liiznri (Pop. 8000), the rival of 
Argostoli, and capital of the W. divi- 
sion of the island, is a busy growing 
place ; but only interesting, as show- 
mg, far more than Argostoli, the 
effects of the earthquake of 1866. The 
country about here is less beautiful 
than the rest of the island, but more 
fertile. More than half the currant 
crop of Cephalonia is grown in this 
part of tiie island, and behind the 
vineyards may be observed hills of 
the same formation as those near 
the currant-plains of Patras. About 
1 m. N. of Lixuri are the ruins of 
PaU. 

Very little oil is produced in Lixuri, 
the olive-growing district being on the 
side of Argostoli. 

Leaving Lixuri we proceed past the 
islet of Guardiani into the open sea, 
along a rugged and uninteresting 
coast, a circuit of full 20 m., as far as 
0. Atera, 

t. Thence a course of 8 m. £. brings 
us to AsBOS, situated on a peninsula. 
Here stands a mediseval castle, in 
which is a piece of Hellenic wall, 
proving the existence of a more 
ancient fortress. The castle commands 
two harbours, and the cottages and 
vineyards within the wide enclosure 
of the deserted walls are pretty and 
cheerful ; while the picturesque village 
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on the shore below, with its groyes and 
gardens, relieves the sternness of the 
neighboaring sea and mountains. 

From Assos a coarse of 5 m. N. 
brings us to Cape Daphnudhi, and 
completes the circuit of the island. 



86. Zantb. 

From the S. extremity of Cepha- 
lonia it is about 7 m. to C* Schinari, 
the N. point of the island of Zante 
(anc ZfUcynthus). 

This island, which has enjoyed in 
modem times a reputation denied to 
it in antiquity, is of triangular form, 
with its apex to the N. and base to 
the S.E. Its extreme length is 21 m., 
and greatest width 11. 

The back of the island, i,e, the side 
toward the open sea, consists of an 
unbroken range of barren limestone 
mountains of nearly uniform height, 
just exceeding 2000 ft. at most; but 
along the N.£. coast there is a series 
of broken prettily-wooded hilts. Be- 
tween these, at the S. end of the 
island, is a wide low-lving plain of 
great fertility, principally devoted to 
the growth of the currant-vine and 
other grapes. 

The Zantiot population offers ft g^at 
contrast to that of Cephalonia. Their 
character and language have a strong 
admixture of Italian. They show great 
fondness both for music and art, and 
appreciate country life in a manner 
unusual among genuine Greeks. They 
lack perseverance, but are terribly 
passionate (the number of murders, 
generally conmiitted in a moment's 
heat, is quite appalling for so small a 
place). 

Earthquakes are very frequent, and 
bad ones are expected about every 30 
years. The last considerable one was 
in 1874. 

Zante was under British protection 
from 1809 to 1864* 

A new industry has been developed 
in connection wiui the olive-oil trade, 
by which pyrene oil is obtained from 
the residuum of the pulp and kernels 
of the olives. The usual pressing- 
apparatus is so primitive in construc- 



tion, that at least 4 i^r cent, of the 
oil was left untouched in the residuum, 
but by the applicati<m of steam power 
this is now utilised. Two pyrene-oil 
manufactories have been established in 
the island of Zante, producing about 
750 tons per annum. The obstinate 
resistance of the ^sants to anvthing 
like improvement is shown by Uie fact 
that they persist in using the refuse of 
the olive mills (which contains this 
pyrene) for fuel, although by bringing 
It to the factory they can obtain a 
price sufficient to procure a double 
quantity of firewood. 

Sailing; S.E. from 0. Schinari, along 
the N.E. coast of Zante, we enjoy a 
particularly pleasing pro&j»ect of well- 
wooded slopes, dotted with churches 
and villages, and abounding in olive 
and cypress-trees; but not affording 
anything particular to tempt the tra- 
veller ashore, except the well-known 
cave on the bc»ach about half-way down, 
from the sides of which drips ao oily 
matter, which running into the water 
gives it the name of tiie Tallow Well 
or grease spring. The 

Town of Zante, the capital of the 
island, is prettily placed along the 
edge of a wide shallow bay, somewhat 
protected by a long mole thrown out 
but open to the E. 

The streets are narrow and tortuous, 
and the buildings for the most part 
modem and commonplace, but a few 
handsome old Venetian houses still 
remain. The churches are particularly 
numerous, and several of them richly 
ornamented, particularly that contain- 
ing the shrine of St. Dionysius, the 
Sbtron saint of the island. This 
ionysius, who mustnot be confounded 
with others more famous of the same 
name, was a native of Zante, and died 
in 1624, A.D., having been many years 
Archbishop of ^gina. 

The traveller who comes to Zante 
by steamer will be astonished at the 
quantity of flowers brought to the 
steamer for sale, and at their cheapness, 
and this at any time of year. 

On the N. side of the bay is a 
very pretty thickly-wooded hill, called 
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Acroteri, on which are lereral nice 
houses, which command a lorelj -view 
towards the Morea. This hill ter- 
minates toward the W., immediately 
above the town, in a flat-topped sum- 
mit, 700 ft. high, with sides almost 
precipitoas to the N.W. and S. The 
old castle walls, enclosing 12 or 14 
acres of ground, follow the edge of this 
fiat. The traveller should by no means 
omit to ascend to the very highest 
point, whence there is a remarkable 
view. 

Behind the town a flat plain stretches 
away to the S. coast, and the <]dstant 
mountain range. 

To the S. of the bay rises the most 
remarkable feature of the whole island, 
viz., the conical hill of Skopo, 1400 ft., 
whence the *' outlook," as its name 
implies, is indeed magnificent. 

A tooth of rock, sticking up from 
the summit, gives a remarkable ap- 
pearance to uie hill. The traveller 
is recommended to ascend this also, 
which may very easily be done in one 
day. 

Leaving Zante we run S.E. for 6 m. 
to clear Capes VasUike and leraka, 
and enter the large bay that deeply 
indents the S. end of the island. 

At the N.W. angle of this bay, 7 
or 8 m. from C. leraka, are the famous 
pitch-wells mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 195). 

They are in a small marshy valley, 
imraecuately below the great mountain 
range. A bank of shingle separates 
the marsh from the sea. Landing on 
this, and then skirting the W. side of 
the marsh, the traveller will not fail 



to hit the best of the wells, which is 
close to a small cottage. A fairly 
strong stream of water rises up from a 
circular pit, 4 ft. diameter and 2 ft. 
deep. Just below the surface of the 
water floats a cloud of pitch, all full 
of bubbles, which keep continually 
rising and bursting. The water itself 
is clear, but with a strong taste. It is 
used medicinally by the natives. 

There are also other wells of pitch, 
but, being in the marsh, they are hard 
of access. 

The valley is pretty, but in summer 
uninhabitable by reason of the mos- 
quitoes. 

The island terminates to the S. in 
the bold bluff, about 5 m. distant, 
called C. Chieri. The back of the 
island is uninteresting. 



87. The Strophabes. 

The Strophades (in Italian Strivali) 
are dependent on Zante, and situated 
in the Ionian Sea, about 40 m. to the 
S. of it. There are two low islets, the 
larger of which is rather more than 
3 m. in circumference, and is inhabited 
and cultivated by Greek monks, who 
dwell in a convent, the foundation of 
which is ascribed to one of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors, and which contains the 
tomb of St. Dionysius, the patron saint 
of Zante. These islets were celebrated 
in antiquity as the fabled abode of 
the Harpies (see Virg., ^n, iii. 209.) 
The sons of Boreas, the story said, 
pursued the Harpies to the Strophades, 
which were so named because the 
BoreadsB there "turned" from the 
chase. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
88. ALBANIA. 

Quitting this group of the Ionian 
Islands we resume our northward 
course, and approach the beautiful 
Ambracian gulf, In Epiro nihil Am- 
hracio sinu ndbUim ed (Pomp. Mela). 
Through this passes the boundary 
between Greece and Turkey, leaving 
the whole of the entrance, however, in 
the hands of the latter power, by re- 
serving to it a small strip of territory 
south of the channel connecting it 
with the sea.f 

This channel is narrow and tor- 
tuous, and not more than 700 yds. 
wide in one part. Just within the 
entrance, on the northern shore, stands 
the town of 

a. Prevesa. 

To the seaward of the town is a bar 

t For the fhmtier as fixed by the Conference 
of Berlin In 1880, see ante, p. 216. 



which all vessels must pass. In 1863 
a channel across it, having 3 fms. 
least water, was found by H.M.S. 
Hydra, but it is constantly shifting. 
Vessels drawing more than 8 ft. of 
water should not use the strait. No 
vessel, however small, should attempt 
to enter without a local pilot. 

No ancient city seems to have stood 
on the site of the modern town. On 
the fall of Venice the French occupied 
this part of the coast as well as the 
Ionian Islands, but in 1798 it was 
taken by All Pasha of Janina, who 
overwhelmed the French garrison, 
slaughtered many of the native Chris- 
tians, and carried off a great propor- 
tion of the remainder to cultivate 
his estates in other parts of his do- 
minions. 

The modern town is a poor little 
place, but it has a considerable trade ; 
vessels were formerly obliged to call 
here, on their way up the Gulf of Arta, 
where they proceed in the beginning 
of the year for Valonia acorns. The 
other exports are sheep, wool, and 
cotton. 
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Since the cession of Arta to Greece, a 
new town called Louro, has been bnilt 
close to the river Arta. It is about 8 
hrs. distant from Preveaa, and a tele- 
graph as well as a tolerably good road 
connects the two places. 

As about two-thirds of the trade of 
Janinajhas taken another route (by 
Salahore), that of Preyesa has con- 
siderably diminished. 

b. The Ovlf of Arta has a length of 
18 no. from W. to E., and a breadth 
Tarjing from 3 to 10 m. ; the scenery 
is extremely beaadful, and this, to- 
gether with the numerous ruins on its 
shores, gives it peculiar interest to the 
traTeller. The hills are mostly com- 
posed of rugged blocks of limestone, 
m the crevices of which grow myrtle 
and other brushwood, amongst which 
is a small scarlet blossom, from which 
a dye is manuikctured. To the E. of 
Prevesa the shores of the gulf are 
deeply indented, forming many secure 
and well-sheltered anchorages, but 
which are of little use, owing to the 
shallow bar at the entrance to the 
gulf. The southern and eastern shores 
are high and bold, the northern low 
and swampy, with large lakes sepa- 
rated from the gulf only by narrow 
sandy ridges. The lakes abound with 
fish, and are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds. "Woodcock are very 
plentiful in the season, especially about 
the mouth of the river Lonro. At the 
N.E. end of the gulf the low sandy 
coast terminates and gives place to 
rocky hills which form the £. and S. 
sides. At the head of Kervasara Bay, 
an inlet on the S.E. side, are the ex- 
tensive ruins of Limnxa, A submarine 
volcano is said to exist within the bay, 
about 160 yds. from the shore, with 
about 2 fms. on it. An eruption took 
place in November, 1847, and again 
in February, 1875; great numbers of 
fish were destnnred, and the sea was 
covered with sulphur which floated as 
far as Prevesa. 

At Salahore Road, on the N. side 
of the gulf, passengers used to land on 
their way to Arta. Three miles to 
the eastward of the road is the land 



formed by the present mouth of the 
Arta River, which is navigable for 
boats for about 4 m. The town of 
Arta is situated 7 m. from the entrance 
of the river, on the site of the ancient 
Ambracia. It can be reached from 
Prevesa on horses in about 12 hrs. 
Few places in Albania are more mag- 
nificent in aspect and situation, and to 
an antiquary its picturesque Hellenic 
walls and other ruins are more inter- 
esting still. 

Pnnta and its territory was ceded to 
Greece by the convention of May 24, 
1881. It was therein stipulated that 
all the fortifications commanding the 
entrance to the gulf of Arta, both on 
the side of Prevesa as well as on that 
of Punta, were to be disarmed, and to 
remain so in time of peace between 
Greece and Turkey. The navigation 
of the Gulf of Arta was to be entirely 
f^, so that passengers are no longer 
obliged to touch at Prevesa ; those 
desiring to go to Arta (now a Greek 
dty) land at 5ie port of M enidi, where 
a Greek health office has been esta- 
blished. The road thence to Arta is 
tolerably good, the KaimaJcamlih has 
now been transferred to Philipiades, a 
small village near Arta, where a 
number of Mohammedans from the 
town have settled. 

[From this to Janina the distance is 
about 40 m., and the road, for Greece 
or Turkey, very good. About half 
way is the [Khan of Pendepigadia, a 
convenient resting-place.] 

0, On leaving the Ambracian gulf, 
and before rounding the bluff point of 
Prevesa, we pass on the left Punta, 
the ancient Actium, the point or acte 
which gave its name to the great victory 
gained by Augustus over Antony and 
Cleopatra on the 2nd Sept. b.c. 31 ; 
which decided the fate of Rome and 
of the world. The fleet of Antony 
was situated within the strait, in the 
bay of Prevesa, and his army was 
drawn up on the point above named, 
facing it. The imperial fleet was in 
the port of Gomaros, now Mytiha, to 
the N. in the open sea. Antony and 
Cleopatra, having become disheartened, 
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determined to retire to Egypt, aud it 
was -while coming out of toe strait for 
this purpose that they were attacked 
and their fleet utterly destroyed. 
Cleopatra succeeded in reaching Egypt, 
where she was joined by her lover, and 
both put an end to .their llyes in the 
following year. 

After the battle Au^tus founded 
NicopOLis, the City of Victory, on the 
very spot where his army had been 
encamped. The ruins are about 3 m. 
N. of Prevesa, on the narrowest 
part of the isthmus, separating the 
Ambracian gulf from the Ionian Sea. 
The whole surface of the ground is 
covered with remains of ancient edi- 
fices, consisting of tombs, baths, walls, 
&c., but the most remarkable are the 
ruins of the Aqueduct, which con* 
Teyed water to the city from a distance 
of 30 m.; the Paliice ; the Aeropoh'8 
or citadd ; the Stadium, and the two 
theatres. 

Farther to the N. is Port Phanari, 
the ** sweet harbour '' of the ancients, 
into which flows the river Acheron. 
Far above it in the gloomy gorge of 
that river, on an isolated rock, may be 
seen in fine weather the far-famed 
castle of Soli, rising 1200 feet above 
the river. The gallant resistance 
offered by the Suliotes during 1 years 
to Ali Pasha, and afterwanls to the 
whole Turkish army, and the im- 
portant part they took in the Greek 
war, are well known. 

d. On the northern side of the bay 
IB the small town of Parga. Few 
situations on these shores can rival it 
in point of beauty. A fine conical 
hill covered with houses, and sur- 
mounted by an old Venetian castle, 
projects out into the sea, forming two 
little harbours, fitted only, however, 
for small craft. 

The history of Parga dates from the 
1 4th century, when it was occupied 
by the Venetians. When the Ionian 
Islands were handed over to England, 
their dependencies on the mainland 
reverted to Uie Sultan. 

The principal families emigrated in 
1819 to the neighbouring islands and 



to Greece, but some of their numbers 
have returned, and still 

*' By Sali'8 rock and Parga's shore 
Exist the remnants of a line 
Such as tbe Doric mothera bore." 

There is a road from Parga to 
Janina, which occupies about 30 hrs. on 
horseback, |)assing by Suli, Romanates 
and Dramisins. 



GREECE. 
89. PAXO.t 

To the W. of Parga is the little 
island of Pazo or Paxos, the northern 
point of which is 8 m. from the S. ex- 
tremity of Corfu. It is about 5 m. in 
length, and 2 in breadth, with a popu- 
lation of 3500 souls. Its soil is dry 
and stony, but it produces olives, 
almonds, and vines. The principal 
village is a cliwter of houses atPort 
Gaio on the E. side opposite Albania. 
The harbour is curiously formed by a 
small rocky islet, crowned with a fort, 
and sheltering a little creek which 
may be entered at both extremities. 

Immediately S. of Paxo, and sepa- 
rated from it by a narrow channel, is 
the barren and rocky islet of Anti- 
Paxo, uninhabited except by a few 
shepherds and fishermen, but resorted 
to by sportsmen in the season for 
shooting quails^ which sometimes 
alight here in almost incredible 
numbers. 

The island of Paxo has been made 
an object of much interest by a legend 
recorded in Plutarch's * Defect of Ora- 
cles,' and so well told in the words of 
the old annotator on Spenser's * Pas- 
toral in May *— ** Here, about the time 
that our Lord suffered His most bitter 
passion, certain persons sailing from 
Italy to Cyprus at night heard a voice 

t A beautiful monograph of these islands has 
been wrllten by the Archduke Louis Salvador 
of Austria, which, like alibis sumptuous works, 
is for private dncnlation only. It is entitled 
' Pazos und Antl-paxos in Jonischen Meere,' 
Vienna, 1887, pp. 480; 98 illustrationB and 9 
charts of harbours* 
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calliiig aloud, Thamns 1 Tbamtu I who, 

E'ying ear to the cry was bidden (for 
! was pilot of the ship), when he 
came near to Pelodes" (Uie Bay of 
Batrinto) "to tell that the great god 
Pan was dead, which he doubting to 
do, yet for that when he came to Pe- 
lodes there was such a calm of wind 
that the ship stood still in the sea un- 
moored, he was forced to cry aloud 
that Pan was dead ; wherewithal there 
were snch piteous outcries and dread- 
ful shriekinf^ as hath not been the 
like. By which Pan, of some is under- 
stood the great Sathanas, whose king- 
dom was at that time by Christ con- 
quered, and the ^tes of hell broken 
up; for at that time all oracles sur- 
ceased; and enchanted spirits that 
were wont to delude the people hence- 
forth held their peace." 

Milton thus ailudes to the legend 
in his * Ode on the Nativity '— 

■* The knely mountains o'er. 
And the reeoandiog shore, 
A(Toice of weeping heard and load lament ;— 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale. 
The parting Genios is with sighing sent/'— 

From Parga to JIfurto the coast is 
uninhabited, precipitous and without 
anchorages. Here we enter the chan- 
nel between CorAi and the coast of 
Albania, which varies from 2 to 12 m. 
and affords a most beautiful and 
striking spectacle. The Albanian 
coast becomes less rugged, the ridges 
of snowy mountains retire farther into 
the interior, while the shores in the 
vicinity of the sea offer by their bleak 
but varied aspect a striking contrast 
to the wooded and cultivated shores of 
the island. The best anchorages on 
the mainland in this channel are the 
spacious bay of Gonmitia and the port 
of YattUBa, formed by Kalamlk Point 
and an islet joined to the shore by a 
reef of rocks. 



90. CORFU. 

Ooif a &oad extends in a N.W. and 
SJB. direction along the N. fiice of the 
town, and is sheltered from the N.E. 
by Vido and its outlying shoals. It 



affords anchorage nearly 3 m. long by 
1 m. wide, and in depth from 10 to 
18 fms. 8bips of war generally 
anchor in mid-channel, smaller ves- 
sels in about 6 fms. near the Health 
Office. 

The principal landing-place is at the 
San Nicol6 Steps ; there are others, 
however, at the Health Office, the 
Madonina and the Ditch of the Citadel, 
whence a flight of steps leads im- 
mediately into the Esplanade. Should 
the wind be blowing strongly from the 
W. or N.W. the San Nicolo Steps or the 
Ditch should be taken, but if the wind 
be from the opposite quarter the other 
two are recommended. 

Travellers coming from or going to 
Athens should choose the route of the 
railway between Athens and Patras, 
some parts of which are through fine 
scenery, instead of the voyage by sea 
vift the Pirwus. 

Of all the Ionian Islands, Corcyra, 
or Corfu (an Italian corruption of 
Kopv^ci, the Byzantine name for the 
island, derived from the two peaks, or 
Kopv^tj on which the citadel is now 
built), is the one which ever has 
played the most important part in 
history. From the peculiar character 
of its beautiful scenery and delightful 
climate, it forms a connecting link 
between the East and the West. Its 
geographical position on the high road 
of navigation between Greece and 
Italy has made it a possession of great 
importance both in ancient and in 
modem times. 

The island describes a curve, the 
convexity of which is towards the W. ; 
its length from N.W. to S.E. is about 
40 miles ; the breadth is greatest in the 
N., where it is nearly 20 miles, but 
it gradually tapers towards its ,S. 
extremity. The historical name of 
Corcyra appears first in Herodotus. 
About B.C. 734 a colony was planted 
here ^y the Corinthians. It became 
rich and powerful, and by invoking the 
aid of Athens against the Corinthians^ 
was one of the proximate causes of the 
Peloponnesian wars. For some gene- 
rations afterwards its fortunes were 
very various : it was alternately seized 
by the Spartans, the Athenians and 
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the Macedonians, and it finally fell 
under the B<»nan dominion b.c. 229. 

It was frequently visited by illas- 
trious Romans, and the last mention 
of it in the ancient authors is by 
Suetonius, who relates that the Em- 
peror Nero on his way to Greece sang 
and danced before the altar of Jupiter 
at Calliope. Its geographical posi- 
tion caused it to be mucn frequented 
at the time of the Crusades. Robert 
Guiscard seized it in 1081 , and Richard 
of England landed here on his return 
from the Holy Land. After a short 
stay here he continued his journey to 
Eftgusa, whence proceeding by land 
towards his dominions, be was made 
captire by the Duke of Austria. 

During the decline of the Empire 
Corfu underwent many changes of 
fortune, being sometimes in the hands 
of the Greek Emperors, sometimes in 
those of various Latin princes, par- 
ticularly of the House of Anjou, then 
governing Naples, and always exposed 
to the incursions of freebooters and 

Sirates. At length, a.d. 1886, the in- 
abttants sent a deputation to Venice 
to implore the protection of that Re- 
public, under whose sovereignty they 
remained until its downfall in a.d. 
1 79 7. The other islands in the Ionian 
Sea successively fell under the do- 
minion of the same power. 

Venice made Corfu her principal 
arsenal and point d'apptU in Greece, 
and surrounded the town with exten- 
sive and massive fortifications, which 
set at defiance the whole power of the 
Ottomans in the assaults of 1537 and 
1570, and above all in the celebrated 
siege of 1716, remarkable as the last 
great attempt of the Turks to extend 
their conquests in Christendom. On 
this occasion the Republic was for- 
tunate in its selection as Commandant 
at Corfu of Marshal Schulemberg, a 
brave and skili^l German soldier of 
fortune, who had served under Prince 
Eugene and the King of Saxony. A 
statue of the Marshal, erected by the 
Senate of Venice, stands on the espla- 
nade at Corfu, in front of the gate of 
the Citadel. 

On the fall of Venice in 1797, the 
treaty of Oampo Fonnio transferred 



the Ionian Islands to the French Re- 
public, and they were occupied by a 
small French garrison, which was ere 
long expelled by a combined Russian 
and Turkish expedition. According 
to the provisions of a treaty between 
the Czar and the Sultan (March 21, 
1800), the Ionian Islands were now 
erected into a separate state, under the 
vassalage of the Porte, and dignified 
with the title of the Septinsular Re- 
public. The islands which constituted 
this republic were, Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Santo Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, 
Paxo, and several others of less im- 
portance. 

By the Treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the 
Islands were surrendered by Russia to 
Napoleon, when the Septinsular Re- 
public " ceased to exist," and was in- 
corporated with the French Empire. 
In 1809 and 1810, all the islands, ex- 
cept Corfu and Paxo, were captured 
by an English expedition, which was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the in- 
habitants. Paxo fell early in 1814; 
Corfu itself, saved from attack by its 
strong fortresses and large French 
garrison, was strictly blockaded until 
the fall of Napoleon, when one of the 
first acts of the restored Bourbons was 
to direct its surrender to the British 
forces. Finally, on November 5,1815, 
a Treaty was signed at Paris by the 
Plenipotentiaries of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and England, whereby the 
Ionian Islands, of which England was 
then in actual possession, were erected 
into "a free and independent state" 
under the immediate and exclusive 
protection of the British Crown. 

A Treaty was signed in London on 
the 29th of March, 1864, between Her 
Britannic Majesty, the Emperor of the 
French, and the Emperor of Russia on 
the one part, and the King of the 
Hellenes on the other part, by which 
the Queen, on certain conditions, con- 
sented to renounce the protectorate 
over the Ionian Islands ; and in conse- 
quence of which Her Majesty, the 
Emperor of the French, and the 
Emperor of Russia, in their character 
of signing parties to the convention of 
the 7th of May, 1832, and in accor- 
dance with the wish expressed by the 
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LegitUtiTe Anembly of the United 
States of the Ionian Islands, recog- 
nised the anion of those islands to the 
Hellenie Kingdom. It was stipulated 
in this treaty that CorAi and Pazo 
with their dependencies were to enioy 
theadrantages of perpetoal neutrality. 
The town, including its suburbs of 
Mlandmckio to the W., and CoitrAdes 
(called in Greek Taptrta) to the S., 
contains 24^091 Inhabitants. There 
are 4000 Latins, with an archbishop 
of their own, and 5000 Jews; the 
remainder of the people belong to the 
Greek Church. 

The Esplanade occupies the space 
between the town and the citadel, and 
is laid out with walks and avenues of 
trees. On its northern yerge stands 
the FalaMy of white Maltese stone, 
ornamented with a colonnade in front, 
and flanked by the two Oates of 8L 
MichaA and St. Cfeorge, each of which 
frames a loyely picture of the sea and 
mountains. The Palace was erected 
under the administration of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and contains a suite of ex- 
cellent ball-rooms, one of them 
being the original chancery of the 
order before its transference to Malta. 
The CSasino, or villa of the king, was 
built by Sir Frederick Adam in a 
beautiful situation, about a mile to the 
south of the town. At the southern 
extremity of the esplanade is a terrace 
oTerhanging the sea, a little circular 
temple erected in memory of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, an obelisk in honour 
of Sir Howard Douglas, and a statue 
of the celebrated Greek diplomatist, 
John, Count of Capo d'Istria, who was 
born at Corfu in 1 780. He took part 
in the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
where he was instrumental in obtain- 
ing the Protectorate of Great Britain 
for the Ionian Islands. In 1825 he 
became President of the Greek govem- 
ment and was assassinated at Nauplia in 
1831. There is also a statue of Sir 
Frederick Adam in front of the Palace, 
and one of Marshal Schulemberg in 
front of the drawbridge which leads 
into the citadel. To the W., the side 
of the esplanade next the town is 
bounded by a lofty row of private 



houses with an arched walk beneath 
them. 

To the W. of Castrides, under 
the hill leading to the prison is the 
Tomb of Meneerates, dating from 
about the 6th cent. B.C. It is sur- 
rounded b^ an iron railing and bears 
an inscription to the following effect : 
" Meneerates the son of Ilasius of the 
Town of Oianthe in Locris was the 
Proxenos at K^rkyra for his native 
place, and was drowned at sea." 

The stranger in Corfu had better 
devote his first hour of leisure to in- 
specting the splendid panoramic view 
of the town and island presented from 
the summit of the Citadel. The Greek 
Garrison Church, formerly the English 
one, is a large building with a Doric 
portico, at the S. side of the citadel. 
The ramparts are of various ages ; 
some of them dating as far back as 
A.D. 1 550. At the opposite, or western, 
extremity of the town, rises another 
fortress, erected by the Venetians at 
the end of the 16th cent., and still 
generally known as Fort Keuf. The 
hill on which it is built is less lofty and 
precipitous than that of the citadel. 
The fire of these two fortresses pro- 
tected the harbour. The fortifications 
have all been disarmed and some of 
them destroyed. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Cave ('H Vlavayta 2ir?)- 
\i6ri(r<rd)t is situated on the Line- 
wall, not far £rom Fort Neuf. The 
oldest church in the island is in the 
suburb of Gastrades, near the Strada 
Marina, It is dedicated to St. Jason 
and St. Sosipater, comrades of St. 
Paul, and who are related by tradi- 
tion to have been the first preachers 
of Christianity in Corcyra. Though 
neglected, and repaired in bad taste, 
this church is a very graceful speci- 
men of Byzantine architecture, and 
seems to have been erected out of the 
materials of heathen temples. Several 
columns and other ancient fragments 
are also built into the walls of the 
church at Paleopolis, on the road to 
the One-gun Battery. There are a 
great many other churches, the most 
remarkable being that of St. Spixidion, 
the patron-saint of Corfu, whose body 
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18 presenred in a richly (Hmamented 
case. The annual offeriDgs at this 
shrine amount to a considerable sum, 
and are the property of a noble Corfiot 
tamily, to whom the church belongs. 
Three times a year the body of the 
Saint is carried in solemn procession 
around the esplanade, followed by the 
Greek clergy and all the native autho- 
rities. The sick are sometimes brought 
out and laid where the Saint may be 
carried over them. St Spiridion was 
bishop of a see in Cyprus, and was one 
of the Fathers of the Council of Nice 
in A.D. 325. 

There is a fairly good Italian Opera 
JSowe open during the winter months ; 
it was the old Venetian Treasury. 

All the prospects in Corfu present a 
union of a sea-yiew with a rich land- 
scape, for the water appears every- 
where interlaced with the land. The 
roads are excellent, and all the prin- 
cipal villages can be reached in a 
carriage; but the varied beauties of 
the island can only be seen by those 
who are able to make excursions in 
the country on horseback. 

The favourite and most frequented 
drive, ride, and walk at Corfu, is to 
what is called the One-gnn Battery 
(from a cannon bavins formerly been 
placed there), situated above the en- 
trance to Lake Calichiopulo, 2) m. (^ 
hr.) S. of the town, and commanding a 
charming prospect. In the centre of the 
strait belowt and crowned with a small 
chapel of Byzantine architecture, is 
one of the islets (for there are two com- 
petitors) which claim to be the Ship 
of Ulysses, in allusion to the galley of 
the Ph»acians, which on its return 
from havingoonveyed Ulyssesto Ithaca 
was overtaken bv the vengeance of 
Neptune, and cnanged into stone 
within sight of the port. {Od, xiii. 
161.) 

" Swift as the swallow sweeps the liquid way, 
The wlDged plmiaoe shot along the sea ; 
The Qod arrests her with a sudden stroke, 
And roots her down an everlasting rock." 

The other is an isolated rock off the 
N.W. coast, which certainly at a dis- 
tance resembles much a petrified ship 
in full sail. It is visible from the 
pass of San Pantaleone. 



In theolive-groves, beyond the C%apeZ 
of the Ateennon^ on the summit of a 
hill, about halfway between the town 
and the One-gun Battery, is annually 
celebrated on Ascension-day a most 
interesting Greek fetta, which the 
traveller should try to see. It will 
afford him an excellent opportunity of 
witnessing the performance of the 
SomaOca or Pyrrhic dance, and of 
becoming acquainted with the pic- 
turesque costumes of the peasantty. 

There are three principal excur- 
sions, all over excellent carriage-roads, 
which will give a stranger a good 
general idea of the interior of Corfti. 

a. To Paleocabtbizza, 16 m. (3 hrs.) 
from the capital : as the name imports, 
an ancient fortress doubtless stood here, 
formerly, on the groimd now occupied 
by a convent of the Middle Ages, over- 
hanging the sea. The beauty, quiet, 
and coolness of this spot are all 
delightful. The sea-bathing is ex- 
cellent, and some charming excursions 
may be made in the immediate vicinity, 
as to the ruins of the CasUe of St. 
Angdo, a medisBval fortress in a strong 
and romantic position. The road from 
the capital to Paleocastrizza crosses 
the centre of the island, passing (at 5 
m. or 1 hr. from the town) the bay of 
Govino, used b^ the Venetians as the 
harbour for their galleys and smaller 
craft On the shore are the ruins of 
their arsenals, storehouses, &c. Thence 
the road strikes inland through a forest 
of venerable olives, until within two 
or three miles of the convent, when it 
is carried along the face of a hill 
covered with arbutus, myrtle, and 
evergreens of various kinds. Below 
a precipice falls sheer down to the 
Adriatic, studded with rocks and 
islets. 

b. The Pass of Pantaleone (13 m. 
or 2i hrs. fh>m the town) is the lughest 
point of the road which is carried 
over the mountain chain of San 
Salvador. It is the only carriage* 
road to, and commands a splendid 
prospect over, the northern district of 
Corfti, the islands of Fano, Merlera, 
Salmatrakii and the second rock which 
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elaims io he the Ship of ^ Vltfuei, 
A fkTODiite spot for pienies is under 
a hnge oak-tree (3 m. or ^ hr.) to the 
N. of the pass. 

The Pass of Gabuna (8 m. or 
1| hrs.) afifords a like view over the 
southern districts of the island; and 
is also very striking, though not so 
elevated as that of San Pantaleone. 

These three excursions should by 
no means be omitted; others almost 
equally picturesque are— to Benixxe 
(7 m. or 1^ hrs.), where are some old 
Boman baths, to Gastnri on the way 
thither, where the Empress of Austria 
is building (1889) a villa; to Pelleka 
(7 m.) ; and to the village of Santa 
Beeea (8 m. or 1} hrs.) situated on the 
slope of the mountain of the Ten 
Saints ('Ayioi Acica), corrupted into 
Banta Deacck, the second in neight in 
the island. 

e. The road to Lefcsiho (the an- 
eient Leueimne), the southern district of 
Corfu (26 m. or 6 hrs.), passes through 
Santa Deoca. The island terminates 
in a uhits cliff, called Cavo Bianco by 
the Italians, a translation of Leueimne. 
From Cape Bianoo to the Byhota 
Islands, close to the coast of Epirus, 
the southern entrance to the dumnel 
of Corfu is about 5 m. across. 

The mountain of 8ai^ Salvador (Is- 
tone) rises about 3000 ft. above the 
sea, and is the highest point in the is- 
land, forming a striking object from 
the town. The best way to ascend it 
is to cross the bay (a distance of 8 or 
10 m.) in a boat, and land either at 
Karagoly or a little to the eastward of 
the Tillage of ijpso, where horses or 
mules may be procured, and a guide 
to the (yonvent which crowns the 
summit. The path rises by a steep 
ascent through olive-woods, and then 
over the barren and rocky mountain 
ude. Before reaching the small 
village of Signies, are passed several 
deep wells, round which the shepherds 
assemble their flocks. It is a toilsome 
ascent from Siqnies to the Convent, 
which is not inhabited by the monks, 
except at certain festivals. 



d. Off the N.W. coast of Corfu are 
her three island dependencies of Fa mo 
(Othonus), Merlera (Ericiisa), and 
Salhatraki, containing altogether 
about 1800 inhabitants, a peaceful 
and industrious race, exporting olive- 
oil, honey, grapes, &c. A fine sea- 
cavern is of course pointed out as 
(kdypw's Grotto by the islanders 
to every stranger: it is now fre- 
quented bv seals and wild pigeons. 
Fano is visited by sportsmen chiefly 
in the spring, for the purpose of 
shooting quails, which abound there 
during the annual migration. 

At various points on the Albanian 
coast opposite Corfu there is some- 
times good shooting in large and small 
game. 

Further on in the Acroceraunian 
Mountains above Port Palermo, chamois 
may be found in the autumn before the 
snow &lls on the hills. South of Corfu 
in the Gulf of Arta l^ere is sometimes 
eood woodcock shooting, but this always 
depends on the nature of the passage. 

The Turkish authorities object 
strongly to visitors shooting in Albania 
without permission from the Porte, and 
this is not always easily obtained. 



TUKKEY IN EUEOPE— con^i. 

91. COAST OF ALBANIA. 

a. One of the best places for snipe, 
woodcocks, and wild-fowl of all kinds 
is amongst the beautiful scenery of 
Lake Butrinto, which is connected 
with the sea by a river 3 m. long, and 
can be reached from Corfu by boat in 
3 hrs. The ruins of Buthrotum occupy 
a rocky hill at the S. extremity of the 
lake. Good shooting is also obtainable 
at Kataito, and at La Vitazza near 
the mouth of the Biver Kalamds. 

[b. Excursion to Janina, One road 
is to cross from Corfii to Sayada, a 
little port on the Albanian shore 
nearly opposite the Citadel, 13 m. 
Thence to Janina is a ride of 20 hrs. 
The traveller should spend ihe night 
at Baveni about half way. Another 
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is by Ddinno JMvindki and Zitz<if 35 
hrs. on horseback. But the best way 
is that from Menidi, a Greek anchor- 
age in the Ambraciau Gulf, through 
Arta or from ScUahara, a Turkish 
anchorage to the Bridge of Philip- 
j)iad. 

JaniDA t (prononnced Yanina) is the 
chief town in Epirus, and the residence 
of a British Fioe-On««Z(Pop. 20,000). 
It is most beautifully situated. A 
large lake extends along the base of 
the mountain called MMk^li^ which 
forms the first range of Pindus, and 
rises 2500 ft. above the level of 
the sea. At its base lies a small 
island, and opposite to it a peninsula, 
crowned by the fortress and town, 
stretches forward into the lake from 
the western shore. It derives its 
fame from having been the capital of 
All Pasha, to whom it owed its pros* 
perity. When he found himself no 
longer able to defend it, during the 
siege by the Sultan's army in 1821-22, 
he ordered it to be set on fire by his 
own soldiers. The fortress presents 
an irregular outline of dismantled 
battlements crowned by the remains 
of the Serai. Behind it appear some 
of the loftier points of the Voulia and 
Lifharitza, The former was a fortress 
5 stories high, with a palace of 2 
stories above it, which no longer 
exists. The latter is the first fortress 
he built, and only a few yards distant 
from the other. 

Ali Pasha was betrayed by his own 
people, and treacherously murdered 
by the Turks in 1822. 

The plain of Janina is 20 m. long 
from N. to S. and about 7 in its 
greatest width. The lake is 6 m. in 
length and averages 2 m. across. 
Janma is a very pleasant summer 
residence, and many interesting ex- 
cursions may be made in the neigh- 
bourhood.] 

Leaving Corfu by the Northern 
passage, we pass on the E. Bntrinto 
Bay, the best anchorage on the coast 
of Epirus, and beyond it Saxiti Quar- 

+ Con8nlt 'Travels in Sicily, Greece, and 
Albania,' by Rev. T. S. Hughes, 1820. 



antft, the Marina of Janina, 14 m. 
from Corfu, in a bay well protected by 
all but W. winds. It is surrounded b^ 
rounded treeless hills, one of which is 
surmounted by a village destroyed by 
the Turks in 1877, the inhabitants 
were driven into the sea, whence they 
were rescued by an Austrian Lloyd 
Steamer. It is a melancholy picture 
of desolation. 

c. Port Falerimo, Lat Panormus, a 
safe and deep harbour, and a good 
station for a yacht, if the owner feels 
inclined to explore the neighbouring 
mountains. 

Between this and Cape LingwUa, 
which is a continuation of the 
Cimara range of mountains, running 
9 m. out of the sea in a N. W. direction, 
and having a height of nearly 3000 
ft. in the middle, the shore is almost 
always inaccessible ; it has no shelter, 
though there are small coves which for- 
merly served to shelter the pirates who 
infested the Adriatic. Bounding this 
Cape, and passing between it aiul the 
island ofSaseno, we enter the spacious 
bay of Valona, an important position 
at the mouth of the Adriatic, as a 
refuge for vessels overtaken by S.W. 
winds on entering, or S.E. winds on 
leaving that sea. The town is at some 
little distance from the Marina. On a 
hill to the S. is the purely Moham- 
medan and very fanatical village of 
Vanmna, Valona is 58 m. from Santi 
Quaranta. 

The country now becomes more 
fertile and olive groves begin to 
appear. 

d. 38 m. further on is Durazzo Bay. 
Daraao (anc. Byrrachium) a small 
anchorage situated at the base of a 
green hill to the N. of a wide open 
bay; it is surrounded by crumblmg 
Turkish walls, which, as well as many 
of the houses, have evidently been 
built from the ruins of Dyrracluumy 
which was one of the most powerful 
maritime towns of Illyria; it was 
founded by the Corcyreans, and the 
expulsion of its aristocracy in 436 b.c. 
was one of the proximate causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. 



Turkey in Eucope. 



Montenegro. 
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The most interesting association 
connected with it is the memorable 
siege when the Norman Robert Guis- 
card defeated the Greek Alexins, a.d. 
1081-1082. 

8. Gioyanni de Medna is 46 m. 
further N. It is a miserable hamlet 
sitoated under a range of barren hills 
to the N. of the Gulf of Drin ; that 
river enters the sea to the S. through a 
marshy delta which renders the country 
most unhealthy. 

The only importance of the place is, 
that since the loss of Antivari and the 
Bojana riyer by the Turks, it has be- 
come the lanmne place for Scutari, 
which can be readied on horseback in 
8 hrs. 

[e. The road passes through Allessio 
which is situated on the river Drin, and 
occupies the site of the ancient Listus. 
On the hill above, which is crowned 
by a fortress, may be seen portions of 
the ancient Cyclopean walls. Tra- 
dition relates that the remains of 
Scauderbeg repose beneath the ruins 
of a Christian church, on the summit 
of the Castle rock, where a mosque 
now stands. There is excellent 
shooting here in winter. 

Scutari d'Albania, Scodra, 
This is now the capital of Upper 
Albania; the inhabitants are for the 
most part Mohammedans, but about 
one-third are Christians of the Latin 
Church. It is built on a hillock 
crowned by a fort, about 3 m. to the S. 
of the beautiful Lake of Scutari. This 
is 30 m. long and 5 or 6 broad, and is in 



the midst of a fertile and well-peopled 

Slain. It receives the waters of the 
foracca and of several other rivers 
which flow from Montenegro and the 
mountains eastward. 



92. COAST OF MONTENEGRO. 

Further N. is the B. Bojana, the 
boundary between Albania and Monte- 
negro ; it rises in the Lake of Scutari 
and is navigable b;^ steamers of light 
draft as far as Obotti ; it is dangerous, 
however, after heavy rains 'when the 
channel is liable to change. 

6 m. N. of its mouth is 

a. Dulcigno (Lat. Olicinium), award- 
ed to Montenegro by the treaty of Berlin 
so as to secure to her the free naviga- 
tion of the Bojana. After the enforce- 
ment of this clause by the united fleets 
of Europe the place was entirely de- 
serted by the Albanian population. 

K Antivari (pronounced Antiv&ri), 
anc. Antiburumf so called from being 
opposite Bari on the Italian coast, is 
about a mile from the shore, on a de- 
tached rock, in the midst of very fine 
scenery. 

This is now the harbour of Monte- 
negro ; a carriage-road leads to FtV- 
Bazeuir (5 hrs.) whence small steamers 
ply to the Bieka river and other parts 
of the Lake of Scutari. At Rieka 
there is a summer residence of the 
Prince, and a good road leads to 
Cettinje. Immediately beyond Anti- 
vari is the frontier between Montenegro 
and Dalmatia. 
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Too nnch coDfidence »hoiild not be placed on the days and hoimi of Mtllidg of steamers at 

the various ports, as these are constantly chaogiog. 



ABYSOB) supposed site 
ot, I02. 

Abtl^ 7. 
Aceldama, 70. 

AOHAIA, 24^ 
AQEXLOVB, river, 265. 
ACHSBOK, river, 280. 

AciBeale, 152. 

ACOKV, the Yalonia, 136, 

278. 
AG&ATA, ruins of JEgira, 

AOEE, 72. See AKEA. 

AcBOosxA'airiAir, Mto., 
28$. 

ACKO-CORnrTHlTS, the, 

234, 248. 
ACBOPOLIS (Smyrna), 

89. 
ACTItrX, 279. 

ABAUA, 86. 

Bzitisk YioA^oiuiil: 

Gustave A. Keiin, Esq. 

BranclL of Impwlal 
Ottoman Bank. 

Keanf of Commimiea- 
tion: A. IfelVs Asia 
Minor Steamship Com- 
panu touch once a fort- 
night from Smyrna. B. 
Qreek Steamers (from 
Smyrna, &c.) to Mersina 
and back, every fort- 
night. C. Twrkisfi Makh- 
xoosa Steamers between 
lMediterranean.—l?T. I, 



Constantinocple and Alex- 
andria touch every 3 
weeks. 

ADAKA, 85. 

Population: 70,000. 

Britiflh Yice-Congul : 

Frederick Christman. 

Motel Harta, toler- 
able. Bailujay to Mer- 
:iina, vist Tarsus. 

, ancient walls, 85. 

2DIF80S, 222. 

MQMt site of, 255. 

20ALEOS, Mt., 232. 

JBOSAK ISLANDS, 120- 
160 ; Sporades (Turkish), 
1 21-148 ; Cyclades 

(Greek), 149-158. 

JBOBAB SEA, 121. 
JBOIXUBITS, 30. 
£aniA, island, 236; cli- 
mate, 236 ; temple, 237. 

XGIBA, 255. 
MQJJJKf 254. 
JO08 F0TAH08, the, loi. 
JBxnSBf 275. 
JBSOHYLirs, birthplace, 

333. 
JBSOITLAPnrS, temple of, 

236. 
JBT08, Mt., 268. 
AGAXEXKOK'S sacrifice 

of Iphigenia at Aulis, 

225 ; tomb, 239. 
AaHALlKAB, 85. 
AOBIOUF valley and 

river, 22. 
AOTrOLI4 isle, 29. 

AiDnr, 90. 

vi. 92.] 



AIH-AKUB, 79. 
AIK AYAT, river, 38. 

Anr Botr MHAOU, 23. 

AlSSAOUI dances, the, at 

Algiers, z8. 
AITAT, 78, 79. 
AJAX, tomb of, Troy, 105 . 
AXABirAKIAK,coast 268. 

AE-BASHI-LIXANTT bay, 

ror. 
ASK A, 72. 
AlOtlTAS, Cape, 245. 

AXBOT^BI promontory, 
the, 143 ; Convent of 
the Holy Trinity, 143 ; 
cave of the Bear, 143 ; 
the Katholic<5 monas- 
tery, 143. 

ALABASTEB, 14. 

Albania, 2 78 ; coast of, 
285. 

Alcasab ES-S'OHEIB, 9. 
(Aloasab) el KEBIB, 9 . 

ALEIH, 78. 

ALXPTTCHOBI, village, 
259- 

ALBXAin>BBTTA, 81. 

BritislL Vico-Qonsul : 
Augustine Catoni. 

Koans of Conuntmi- 
cation: Messageries Ma- 
ritimes — Steamers touch 
here every alternate Fri. 
on voyage from Smyrna 
to Beyrout, and vice 
versa. 

The Carriage-road to 
Aleppo, 100 m., is now 
impassable. 

a 
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AUEXAHDBIA, 50. 

PAGE 

Pompey'8 Pillar. , 52 

Cleopatra's Needle 52 

dsterns •St 

Mahmoodeeah Canal . $I 

Cleopatra, Batbs of . 5J 

Mex, Quarries of . 5 1 

Kaset-Tin. . . 5i 

Population : 220,000. 

H.B.M. Minister in 
Egypt : Lord Cromer, 
K.(/.B.,G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I. 

H.B.H. Ck>n8nl Oene- 
ral for City and Port of 
Alexandria and Judge of 
Chief Consular Court : 
Sir Charles A. Cookson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H.B.M. Yioe-Consnl: 
Arthur D. Alban, Esq. 

ControUer^Geneial of 
Ports and LighflioiiiM : 
Morice Fere^ Pasha, E.N. 

Deputy Controller- 
Oeneral and Controller 
of the Port of Alexan- 
dria : Bear- Admiral R. 
N. Blomfield,. R.N. 

Governor of Alexan- 
dria and President of 
Municipality : H. E 
Osman Pasha, K.C.M.G. 

Vice - President of 
Municipality : Sydney 
Carver, Esq. (merchant). 

Director-General of 
Customs : A. Caillard, 
Esq., C.M.G. 

President of Quaran- 
tine Board : W. J. Mie- 
ville, Esq., C M.G. 

Director-General of 
PostOflioe«: Saba Pasha 
Yoosouf. 

Inspector-General of 
Coast Guard: A. C. 
Middlemas Bey. 

Commandant City 
Police: Miralai Harrey 
Bey. 

Director of GoYom- 
ment Mail Packet Ser- 
vice: F. B. Booff, Esq. 

Hotels: H, Abb^U in 
the Place de I'Eglise ; H. 



KfiediviaU Rue Cherif 
Pasha ; H, Canal de SueZf 
Boulevard de Rami eh ; 
H. ,BeaH S^otir and H, 
Miramar^ at Rami eh. 

Church of England: 
St. Mark's, in the Great 
Square. Chaplain, Rev. 
E. J. Davis, M.A. 

Churoh of Seotland: 
St. Andrew's. Rev. W. 
Cowan, D.D. 

Clubs: Mefiemet Ah\ 
in Rosetta St., opp. Khe- 
devial H. ; jthedevial, 
oyer the Exchange in the 
Great Square. San StC' 
fanOf Ramleh. 

Means of Commnnir 
cation : Consult time 
tables of the rarious 
companies, some of the 
vessels of which arrive 
every day. The direct 
mail communication with 
Europe is: A. Austri'in 
Lioy<Vs — leave Alexan- 
dria every Tues. at 
9 A.M. for Brindisi and 
Trieste. Arrive A. every 
Wed. m. B. Messageries 
Maritimes — leave every 
alternate Sun. at 9 a.m. 
for Marseilles. Arrive 
A. every alternate Thurs. 
at daylight. The China 
Line also calls on its way 
outward and homeward. 
C. P. and 0, Co, — com- 
menced in January, 1892, 
to leave Alexandria every 
alternate Tues. at 3 P.M. 
for Brindisi, and arrive 
at Alexandria thence 
every alternate Wed. n. 
in connection with the 
outward and homeward 
mail steamers from and 
to London. D. Italian 
Evbattino Company — 
leave Fri. aftn. for 
Messina, Naples, and 
Genoa, and arrive thence 
at A. Mond. m. E. lOte* 
dhial Steamcr$ -^- leave 



Wed. m. for Piraus and 
Constantinople in con- 
nection with Italian SS. 
from Greece to Brindisi. 
Thurs. m. for coast of 
Syria. Arrive at A. 
Mond. m. F. JSifSslm 
Company — leave Frid. 
noon for Constantinople 
and Odessa. G.BelVsAsia 
Minor Line leave about 
every 10 days for Bey- 
rout, Limassol, Larnaca, 
Tripoli, and Alexan- 
dretta. These are small 
vessels, and hardly fitted 
for passengers. In addi- 
tion there are frequent 
departures for Port Said, 
Syria, and Asia Minor 
by the Khedixial, MeS' 
sageries, Aust, Lloyd's 
and Bussum SS. SS. 
of Moss, LeylandSf and 
Papayaiini Co.*5 run fort- 
nightly at no fixed date 
between Malta, Algiers, 
and Liverpool. 

Great facilities for 
Coaling J cost 29 to 37 frs. 
per ton. 

Tourist Offices : H, 
Gaze ^ Co., Place de 
TEglise, opposite Abbat's 
Hotel. 

T, Cook ^ Sons, 91 
Mohammed Ali. 

Headquarters Army 
of Occupation stationed 
at Alexandria. Com- 
mandant of Garrison : 
Brig.-Gen. Sir W. F. 
Butler, K.C.B. 

Hospitals: Greek, back 
of Zizinia Theatre ; Vea- 
ooM8b\ Moharrem Bey 
Road ; European, Rosetta 
Street; Euyptian Govern" 
went, near Boulevard de 
Ramleh ; Jetjcish, Mohar- 
rem Bey Road; English 
Military, Ras-et-Tin. 

Theatres : Zizinia, Ro- 
setta Street; Politeama 
Eyiziuno, Sesostris St. 
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Gafd Cjncart : H. 

ParadisOf sea side of 
Great Square. 

Caiino: San Stefano, 
Hamleh, open in summer 
only. 
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excur- 



AX0IEB8, 

sioDs, 19. 

Popiilation : 91,184, 
ioeloding suburbs. 

H.B.K. Coxural-Oen. : 

Sir R. Lambert Playfair, 
K.C.M.G. 

Viee-Consnl : Ernest 
Maxse, Esq. 

CooKilate: 14 R. dn 
Hamma. 

Consul ir.S.A. : Charles 
Grellet, Esq. 

Hotels: In town, H. 
dT Europe; dea Elrangers, 
RAfence, Oasis, At Mus^ 
tafa Sup^rieur: H. St, 
George; Splendid; Kirach; 
Grand ffdtel; B. d^ Orient; 
J£, ContmentcU, 

SngUshChnreh of the 
Holy Trimty,?ortd*Uly. 
Chaplain, Rev. LI. Wynne 
Jones. See p* 17. 

Fresbytexian Chnreli : 
Mustafa Sup^rieur. 

The chaplain changes 
erery season. 

English Club : Mustafa 
Superieur; an institution 
oi exceptional excellence. 
Honso and General 
Agent: Mr. Dunlop, 16, 
R. d'Isly. 

Xeans of Commimica- 
tion: A. Compagnie Trans- 
atUmtique — i. To Mar- 
seilles, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, noon. iL To 
Porte- Vend res, Cette,and 
Marseilles, Friday, noon, 
iii. To Bougie and along 
the coast to Tunis, Friday, 
noon, arr. Tues. 2 p.m. 
B. Comp. di Satitjation 
Jkfixte—i. To Marseilles 
and Cette, weekly, ii To 



Bdne and coast ports, 
weekly, C. 80c, G^ner. 
de Transports Marit. — 
To Marseilles, Tuesday 
and Saturday 6 p.m. 

Travelling in the In- 
terior: RIyp. now tra- 
verse the colony in every 
direction. Consult the 
local guide and time 
tables. 

Thomas Cook ft Sons 
have a branch oriicc No. 6 
Boulevard de la Repub- 
lique, 

ALI TOHELEBI, 249 ; 
pine-forest, 249. 

ALLESSIO, 287. 

ALMADEABA, or tunny 
fishery at Ceuta, 8. 

ALPHETTBi river, 248. 

ALYZEA, ruins of, near 
Kandili, 266. 

AKAHTJS, de£le of, 8 r. 

AlEATHTTS (Fal^O-Li- 
MISSOS), 170. 

AKAXIOHI, hill of Ka- 



Cyclades . , 
Cyprus, coast of Ru- 

Greece . . , 
Albania . . 
Austria . 
Italy, Tuscan Archipe- 

^go, Sardinia . 
Ljpari Islands, Sicily, 

Malta, Coraica, south 

coast of France 
Belearic I:>lands, coast 

ufSpaiu. , 



PAOS 

xxxix 



xl 

xl 

xl 

xlii 

xliv 



xlv 
xlvi 



rus, 267, 268, 



AHBELAI^IA, 217; trade 
in red thread, 2 1 7. 

AJIBELONISI islet, 260. 

AXBEAOIA, site of, 377. 

AKOBGOSy island, 156 ; 
convent, 156. 

AVFELAKIA, 224* 

AXFHISSA, 261. 

AHPEITHEATBES : 



PAGE 

35 

39 



Carthage . 
ElDjem . 

ANAGYBTTS, 228. 

AJTAKOTJE, O^pe, 85. 

AKAPHE (Nafio) island, 

156; temple of Apolto 

iEgletes, 156. 

Ajtatoliko, 265. 

AKATTRirS, torrent, 219. 
AHCHOBAGES, &c. : 

PAGE 

Mediterranean, in the 

xxxiii-xlvi 
Morrocco, Algeria xxxiti 
Tunis . » xxxiv 
Tripoli, Egypt, Syria xxxv 
Asia Minor . xxxvi 
Pardanellest Sea of 
Marmora, Constanti- 
nople, Sporades xxzvii | 



ANSBAKI, river, 86; ruins 
of Myra, 86. 

ANSBEW, St., legend of^ 
251. 

AHBBOKAOHI, cape, 262. 

AKBBOS, island, 151, Doro 
passage, Gaurion har- 
bour, 151; Kastron, 151. 
Means of Gommnni- 
cation : By Hellenic CoJs 
steamers to Syra, Wed, 
ev. From Syra, Wed. m. 

ANJEBA Mta., 7. 

AlTOOE, or Anoi, village^ 
27r. 

AVOUSSAI islands, 126^ 

ANTAKIA, 81. 

AlTTHEDOlir, remains of^ 
224. 

AKTIBTXETJK, 287. 

Antigone island, 98. 

ANTIEYBA, ruins, 260. 
ANTI-MELOS, islet, 154* 
ANTI00H>8i. 
ANTIPAB0» 157. 
ANTI-BHIUII, promon- 

tory and castle^ 25 4. 
ANTIVABI, 287. 
APEILBS, the painter, 

birthplace, 129. 
APES' HILL (Jebel 

Moosa), 8. 
APHALES, gulf, 271. 
APHET2, 2 18 J Argo and 

the Golden Fleece, 2 1 8. 
APHBOSISIUM, site of, 

183. 
APHBODITE, bath of, r 76. 
APOLLO) birthplace, 1 5 k 

Apollo .sgkletes, tem> 

pie of, at Anaphe,. 156. 
APOLLO EPICXJBUS, tem^ 
pie of, at Bassse, 247. 
a 2. 
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APOLLO HTLATB8, tem- 
ple of, 172. 
APOLLOKIA, site of, 148. 
APOSTOLI, 216. 

APTSBA (GREtE), 140. 

PAGE 

Palbio-Gastro, the . 141 
King Attains, Inscrip- 
tion to . . • X41 
Legendary contest of 
the Sirens and the 
Muses, Scene of the 142 

APTJLEITTB, JS- 

AaTTJS TTBIUTAKM, 26. 

AanSDTXOTS: 



Anamoar . 

Beyrout . 

Carthage . 
Crete 

Tangier . 



FAOB 

. 85 
.7J. 78 
. i5 
. J40 

4 



ABACHOYA, ascent of 

Parnassus, 262. 
ABAXUB, Cape, 250. 
ABOADIA, 247. 
ABOH, quadrifrontal, at 

Tripoli, 44. 
ABCHITXCTTTBE, style of 

religious, in Rhodes, 155; 

the pointed arch, 135. 
ABDBASAK, peak, 86. 
ABETHU8A, fountain of, 

at Ithaca, 270. 
ABOENTIBBA, 153. 
ABOO, building of the, 

219. 
ABGOLIS, coast of, 235. 
ABGOS, harbour of, 2}8; 

town, 240 ; acropolis, 

240. 

ABG08T0LI, 274. 
Population: 10,000. 
Britisli Vice - CoiiBiil 

for Cephalonia : John 
Saunders, Esq. 

Hotels : Very poor. 

Means of Commnnica- 
tion : A. AuatriaH Lloyd's 
:<S. (From Trieste) 
to Greek islands and 
Smyrna, Tuesd. n. (From 
Smyrna) to Trieste and 
Fiume, Thurs. ev. B. 



Navig. a Vap, ffeU^inqne, 
i. (From Patras) to Corfu, 
Mond er. (From Corfu) 
to Patraa, Tnesd. ev. 
ii. Another steamer be- 
tween Patras and Zante 
calling here. 

A truTeller may drive 
to Samos, cross in ferry- 
boat to Pisaeto, 1 hr., 
and thence drive to Vathy 
in If hr. 

ABGOSTOLI, mins of 
Kranii, 274. 

ABISTOKATJTS, site of, 

AbkAbi, 148. 

ABKHAHES, 14'. 
ABKITSA, 222. 
ABMTBO, 144, 148. 
ABOAKIxrs, Mt., 255. 
ABSINOfi, site of, 1 76. 
ABTA, gulf of, 278, 279; 

river, 279; town, 279. 
ABTEHISITJM, battle of, 

221. 
ABZEir, 13. 
ASIA MIKOB, 83. 
ASIHE, site of, 245. 
ASOPTTS, river, 226, 242, 

256. 
ASPBASPITIA, 260; mon- 
astery of St. Luke, 250; 

ruins of Antikyra, 260. 
A8PB0P0TAK0, white 

river, 265. 
ASSOS, 275. 
ASTAEUS BAY, 266. 
I ASTEBIA, 272.. 
ASTBOS, 240. 
ASTYPALJEA (Stahpa- 

LIA), island, 129. 
ATALAKTA, 223. 

ATCHI XEin; or Betak, 
109. 

ATEBA, Cape, 275. 

ATHENS, 230. 

FAOB 

Museums, Churches . 1 jo 

Sights, List of . .121 

Ancient Cemetery . 131 

LykabettttP, mt. . . 2ji 

H.M. Am. Ex. and 

Min. Plen. ; E. H. Eger- 
ton, C.B. 



BritislL Yioe-Consnl: 

Thomas £. Dickson, Esq. 

Chaplain to the Le- 
gation: Rev. F. B. 
Elliot. M.A. 

Hotel (fAngleterre ; die 
la Grande Bretagne ; 
Grand Hotel ; and H. des 
Etrangers, on the Palace 
Square. AH good. And 
many others. 

Tonrist Offiees: H, 
Gaze ^ SonSy and Thos, 
Cook ^ Sons, both in the 
Place de la Constitution. 
Tramways have been 
laid down in the principal 
streets by a Belgian com- 
pany, and a Steam Tram- 
way exists to Old and New 
Phalerum. 

Honey coined in frs., 
called Drachmas^ in which 
all accounts are kept. 
Hotel charges are mostly 
in gold, premium about 
30 to 35 per cent. Grold 
and silver coinage is very 
scarce : the following 
Banks issue notes of 100, 
25, 10, 2, and 1 frs. : Na- 
tional Bank, Bank of 
Epiro, Thessaiy, and the 
Ionian Bank, The first 
also issues 500 fr. notes. 
All except 2 and 1 fr. 
notes are legal t^iders. 

ATHIEKO, 186. See 
GOLGOI. 

ATHOS, HOVirT, no, 

118. 





PAGE 


Privlleces . 


. Ill 


Government 


. Ill 


Libraries . 


• lit 


Monasteries on 




Batopsedion . 


. 115 


GaracalluB . 


. 116 


Constamonites 


. "7 


St. Dionysius . 


. "7 


Docheiareion . 


. "7 


Esphigmenu . 


. 114 


St. Gregory 


• H7 


Iveron . 


, • 116 


Khiliandarion 


. 114 


Katlnmush 


. 115 


Laura . 


• . 116 
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PA«B 


Psantokrator . 


. 11? 


St Paul . 


• "1 


Philothieiu 


. Ii6 


Russicon 


. 117 


Slinopetra 


. ItT 


SUnroolkotes . 


. 11^ 


St. Xenophon . . 


. "7 


Xeropotamos . 


. 117 


Zograpbos 


. 117 



Xeans of Caminimica- 
tion: Turkish Makao't>*eh 
line, from ConstantiDopIe 
to Salonica touches here 
erery alteraate week. 

ATTAIEOS, Mt., 131, 133. 
ATTALITB, king, inscrip- 
tion to, at Aptera, 141. 

Attica, plain of, 219. 

AUeirSTnrB, St., atBone, 

36, 35. 

ATTLIS, port of, 225 ; 
Mcrifice of Iphig«nia, 
22$^ 

AVDmoir, 172. 

AzrjS. river, 214. 
AX08 (Crete), 145; rirer, 
145 ; church of St. John, 

145- 
ATAB, hay of, 81, 82. 

AYA8K, 85. 

ATASOLOOK, 89. 

ATIA, ruina of Meliboea, 

217. 
AZTZIBH, 89. 
AZVI.SJOS, 6. 



BABA, Capo, 100. 
BABOR, Mt., ascent of^ 

20, 22. 
BAFFO, 176. See Pa- 

PHO8, 176. 
BAIXAHLAXE, 56. 
BARBABOSSA, Frederic, 

burial-place, 72. 
BABCA, promotory, 45. 
BARDO, the, 36. 
BARHABAS,St. (CYPRUS), 

184. 
BA8IUJCA, 256. 

BSATTFOBT, Due de, 22. 



BBIT TSAXA, 49. 

BBXFATA, 79. 

BILBIBA (St. Geoboe), 
islet. 152. 

BEKOAZI, 4^- 

Fopnlation: 25,000. 

H.B.](. Consul : Justin 
C. W. Alvarez, Esq. 

No HoteL 

Xeani of Gommimica- 
tion: A. Turkith Makh- 
tooeeh SS, fortnightly in 
summer, monthly in 
winter, from Crete, Malta 
and Tripoli. B. Small 
Anglo- At aliese SS. occa- 
sionally ; owners, Pace 
and GoUcher. 

BBHOAZZ, supposed site of 
the river Lethe, and the 
Gardeo of the Hesperides, 

47. 
BXBOEKMA HlUt, the, 

211. 
BEEOTJT, cape, 2a 

BEKI BIZAZ, 23. 

FOXrOHAL, 23. 

HOSKAE, 6. 

BEKI SAF, 10. 

British Vice-Coiunil : 

Aim^e Gautray. 

No Hotel. 

A Diligence runs daily 
to the rly. at Ain Te- 
mouchent and to Tlem9en. 

-, plan of harbour, 1 1. 



BEKT SAIBA, 38. 
BEBEEICE, 45, 46. 
BEE(EA, 214. 
BEEYTUS, 73. 
BE8IKA BAT, roo. 
BETHAVY, 69. 

BEYBOUT, 73, 79; ex- 
cursions, 79. 

Population: 120,000. 

H.B.M. Consul Gene- 
ral : Lt.-Colonel Henry 
Trolter, C.B., late R.E. 

H.B.M. Vice-Consnl : 
^C. M. Hallward, Esq. 



Hotels: Niw,Orientaf, 
and Bellevuey situated on 
the shore to the west of 
the town, besides which 
are several others of an 
inferior class. Hotels 
are also to be found in 
most villages of import- 
ance in the Lebanon. 
Aleih has, during the 
summer months, six or 
even more, varying in 
class. The Bahar hotel, 
connected with the New 
Oriental of Beyrout, and 
the Bellevue, with that of 
the same name in Beyrout, 
are the best, in the fol- 
lowing villa^JS also there 
are hotels : Aitat, Souk 
El-Garb, Deir El-Kamar, 
Bekfayah, and Brumana. 

Heans of Gonunnnica- 
tion: A. Austrian Lloifd^s 
Steamers arrive from 
Constantinople every al- 
ternate Wed., leaving 
the same evening for 
Jaffa, Port Said, and 
Alexandria ; another str. 
coming from these places 
going up the coast arrives 
at Beyrout every alter- 
nate Tues., and thence on 
the same day to Constanti- 
nople. B. li-enoh Steamers 
of the Messageries Mari- 
times from Alexandria 
lor the coast of Asia 
Minor arrive every alter- 
nate Monday, going in 
the opposite direction 
every alternate Sunday, 
leaving the next (Mon- 
day) evening, so as to 
meet the steamer from 
the south. C. Egyptian 
Steamers of the Khedivial 
Line arrive every Satur- 
day from Alexandria 
without touching at 
Port Said, going as far 
as M<>rsina, and returning 
on Wednesday, when they 
convey the ^mails for 
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Kurope to Alexandria, 
where they meet the P. 
and 0. steamer for Brin- 
disi. D. Bussian Steamers 
— every alternate Mon- 
day a boat from the north 
for Alexandria, &c., ar- 
riving on its way back 
on Thursday, 10 days 
later. Besides these the 
Bell steamers and Pa- 
payanni arrive irregu- 
larly, and other English 
and foreign steamers oc- 
casionally. An extra 
Atistrian Steamer arrives 
from Alexandria, Port 
Said, and Ja£Pa every al- 
ternate Monday, leaving 
the same day for Alexan- 
dretta and Mersina, call- 
ing on her w<iy back to 
Beyrout, Jaffa, Port Said, 
and Alexandria. There 
is also an extra Messa- 
geries Steamer during the 
tourist season, arriving 
from Smyrna and Mer- 
sina every alternate Sun- 
day, leaving on same day 
for Cyprus, Smyrna (with 
transhipment for Con- 
stantinople), Salonica, 
PiraBus, and Marseilles 

A Port is in course of 
construction bv a French 
. Company, which will 
probably be completed in 
1894, and in which large 
vessels will be able to 
lie. 

A Steam Tramway to 
Damascus is also com- 
menced and will pro- 
bably be finished about 
the same time. 

Coal : Procurable at 
about 38 to 40 francs 
per ton. 

Carriages : Can now 
be used in all the streets 
and suburbs of Beyrout. 
The fare is 10 piastres 
per hour. Fare of dili- 
gence to Damascus, 14 



hrs., 20 francs, conp^, 30. 
There is a regular cor- 
respondence with Baal- 
bec, a carriage meeting 
the diligence from Bey- 
rout and Damascus at 
Shtorah (good Hotel). 

Carriage Beads now 
exist to most of the 
principal villages in the 
Lebanon within easy 
distance of Beyrout. 
BIZSBTA, 30. 

Consnlar Agent: Hon. 
Terence Bourke. 

Hotel Continental. 

Steamers between Al- 
geria and Turin call 
weekly. 

A Diligence to and 
from Tunis daily* See 
Addenda. 
BLAXE, Adm., 30. 

Blanc, Cape, 30. 

BLIDAH, 20. 
BOAOKITJS, river, 222. 

BOAB-ETTirrnra, 5, 7. 

BOGHAZ the Great, 128. 

the Little, 128. 

BOIANABIYEB, 287. 
BOir, Cape, 30. 

b6ne, 25. 

Population: 19,687. 

British Vice-Consnl : 
M. Abel de la Croix. 

JL^tiHd* Orient; Hdtel 
du Commerce* 

Means of Commnnioa- 
tion : Steamers of Trans^ 
dthmtifiue Company, i. To 
Marseilles, Tues. 8^ P.M. 
ii. Ajaccio and Marseil- 
les, Saturday 3.30 P.M. 
iii. La Calle, Mon. aft. iv. 
Goletta and Marseilles, 
Mon. aft. V. Philippe^ 
ville, Djdjeli, Bougie, 
and Marseilles, Thurs. 
m. vi. Along coast to 
Algiers, Sund. n« 

Bone, harbour, 25 ; ex- 
cursions, 26. 
BOOKS, xxxi« 



BOBDJI, ABIF, 41. 

BOSPHOBUS, the, 91, 98. 

Boxr CHATEB, 30. 

LIFPA bay, 2 7. 

— ^ HEBFA, 21. 
S'FIHA river, 6. 

BOTTAC, Cape, 20. 

BOTTDBOXrM, 87. 

BOUGIE, 20-22. 

Population: 5086. 
British Vice-donsnl : 

J. Jervis Garrard. 

Hdtel de France. 

BI7. joins the main 
line between Algiers and 
Tunis at Beni Mansour. 

Carriages may be hired 
at hotel for the Chabet 
Pass. 

Means of Commnniea- 
tion : Steamers of IVafiS' 
atlantique Company, i. 
To Marseilles direct, 
Frid. 8 p.m. ii. Dellys 
and Algiers, Tuesd. 8 P.M. 
iii. Dj id jelly, and on to 
Bdne and Tunis, Sat. noon. 
Campbeirs descrip- 
tion of, 20 ; forts, Kasbah, 
21 ; Mt. Goura'ia, 21; 
excursions, 21 ; bay of, 

21. 

BOXnrABBASEI, 105, T09; 

tomb of Hector, 109; 

necropolis, no; Kirk 

Geuz springs, no; river, 

no. 
BBAXTBOK, ruins of, 227. 

BBECCIAS, 14. 

BBUSSA, 99/ 

British Vice-Consnl: 
Hermann Scholer. 

Hotel Bellevue, best. 
IT, d^Anaiolie, smaller, 
better in winter and for 
pensionnaires, E,deBithy- 
nie at Chekivgeh (baths), 
only open during season. 

Carriages can be 
hired; also horses for 
the ascent of Mt. Olym- 
pju. 
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BfttrsSA Byzantine ch., | CBFHAIONIA, 271 

99; baths, 100; ascent 



of Mt. Olympus, 100. 
BUTFAYEVTO, Mt. (Ct- 

PRTTS), 183. 
BmOBTO, M t., 266 . 

BUHA ICUS siysB, 255. 

BVTE, 8. 

BVTBSOTini, ruins, 285. 
BUTSnrTO, lake, 285; 
bay, 2 86. 

Birzi Bivnt, ?47- 

BTEOII, his death at 
Mesolongi, 265. 
90. 



CABKERA ISLASS, 245. 

CALATHE, 29. 

CALLS, la, 27 ; coral 

fishery, 27. 
CALLIMAOHTJB, birth- 
place of, 46. 
CALYPS0*8 GROTTO, 

285. 
CAHAXI8, the patriot, 

127. 
CABSIA, 135. See Crete. 
CAPOKRIO, 87. 
CARBON, Cap., or el-Met- 

koub, 20 ; lighthouse, 

20, 21. 
CARIA, coast of, 130. 
CARMEL, promontory, 71. 

CARTBBBA, 14* 

CABTHAGE, 33. 

-: , Cape, 30. 

CABTALIAB fovbt, 

waters of the, 261. 

Castella hill (Muny- 

chia), 229. 
Castello Temehos of 

thstebstiabs, i47- 

CASTELORIZO, or Castel 

Rosso, 86. 
CATALIERE, Cape, 85. 
CAYALLO, Cape, 23. 
CEDAR FOREST OF 

UBABOB, Bo. 
CELEHBERIB, 85. 



Capes . . ilh ili 
Same, Ruins of , .272 
RakllGrge . • 2lj 
Atroa, Mona»tery of . 2*ii 
VoroB Bay . . . i7i 
Froni, Kuins of . . 27 ? 
Monte Nero . .27? 
Elkoslmla district . 274 
Argost li . * • 214 
St. George, Fortress of ? 
S. Gentsiuio, Muiias- 
teryof . . .474 
S. Liberate . • 37$ 

Lixurl . . .215 
Cape Atera . • 275 
Assoe . . • ^15 

Population: 80,000. 
British Vice-Consul: 

John Saunders, Esq. 

CERIOO ISLABD, 241; 
harbours, 241 ; Mylopo- 
tamus glen, 241 ; caverns, 
241. 

CESBOLA, Gen. di, ex- 
plorations in Cyprus, 
167. 

CAUTA, 7. 

Hotel : Fonda Ttaliana, 
Passports are re- 
quired. 

GHABET EL-AEHIRA, 
pass of, 21. 
CHALKI, island, 130. 
CHALRIS(E0RIPD8), 224. 
CHAKAX-KALESI, 10 r 



86; temple of Vulcan, 
86. 

Chios (Scio) island, 125 ; 
wine, 125 ; history, 126; 
earthquake, 127. 

GHIPLAE9 103. 

CHITTIM, or Kittim of the 
Bible, 165. See Cyprus. 

CERTSO (Kbissa), 261. 

CERYBOSTOM, ST., con- 
vent, 183. 

CIHARA BABGE, 286. 

CiRCtBA IKSTJLAE, 41. 

GIRT A, 24* 

GZTHTII, site, 169. 

CITTA VSGCHIA, 206, 

PAGK 

St. Paul, Cathedral of . 206 

Catacombs, &c. . . 207 

Sta. Maria della Virtii 207 

Yerdala, Talace of . 307 
Boschetto . . .207 

Siggieni and Zebbug . 107 

San Antonio, Palace of 207 

CLAREBTZA (Chelona- 
TAS) Cape, 249; Caste I 
Tornese, 250. 

GLATTDA, 138. 

GLAZOHEB^, 88. 

CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, 
52; baths, 5 3. 

CNIBUS, ruins of, 87. 

COLLO, 23. 

GOLONKA, Cape, 227. 

COLOSSI, 171. See 

KOLOSSE. 



GHANLik, 139; tbeRhiza, JGOHIKO, and Cominotto 
139; environs, _ 1 40 j I islands, 212; caves, 212. 



excursions, 140-148. 
GHELIA, Cape, 273. 
GHELINDREH, port, 85. 
GHELMOS, Mt., 240, 255. 
GHELONA, Mt., 231, 236. 
GHELOKATAS) 250. 
GHERCHEL, i4) ^o. 

Population: 3464. 

Hotel de Cfmimerce. 
GHIBLAE, 108. 
GHI£RI,Cape, Zante, 277. 
CHIFFA gorge, 20. 
CHILIODROULA, 158. 

CHILIOBSLI, Cape, 222 ; 

ruins of Thronium, 222. 
GHIHJERA mountain, its 

fire described by Pliny, 



GOBSTABTIBE, 24. 

Hotel d'Orient ; de 

Pans; di Louvre, the 

last very comfortable. 
GOBSTABTIBE, ST. 

(Crete), 144; old bridge, 

144. 

GOBSTAKTIKOPLE, 90. 

PAGE 

Steamers, Caiques . 92 
Horses, Carriages, 

Tramways. Railways 92 
Harbours, Bridge of 

boats . . * 9; 
Village and Mosque of 

Eyoob ... 94 

Stamboul . • • 94 

Fanar, the . • • 94 

Seraglio « * • 95 
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COVSTAHTIHOFLE-. 

continued. paok 

Mosques • . • 99 

Hippodrome . . 96 

Obflisk ... 97 
Column of the Three 

Serpents. . . 97 

Burnt Column . 97 

Seven Towers , , 97 

Turkish Harems , 97 

Kxcarsions from . . 98 

Mosques ... 96 

Turbehs, or tombs uf 
the luiperial Fam- 

llj . . , 95 

Population: 871,961. 
H.B.X. Ambaaiador : 

Rt. Hon. Sir F. Clare 
Ford, O.C.B., O.C.M.Q. 

Ck)iuiil-General and 
Jnd^re: Sir J. Henry 
Fawcett, K.C.M.G. 

Hotels : The principal 
hoterls — indeed, all those 
frequented by European 
travellers — are in Pera, 
and in or near the Grand 
Site. The situation is 
high and good. The 
best are JT. Hoyal, Rue 
Petits Champs, and the 
H. d*Angleteiv^, Qrande 
Rue, both kept by M. 
Logothete, whose brother 
is proprietor of the 
spacious and comfortable 
New Hotel on the charm- 
ing island of Prinkipo. 
These are well spoken of 
for comfort and modera- 
tion. The H, Byzance 
comes next in order. 
Then Grand HStei {H. de 
Luxembourg) ; H, Bellc- 
vue. The owner of this 
hotel has built a large 
and well-flppointed house 
in the J'etiis Champsy 
near the Bellevue ; it is 
called the H, de Limdres. 
H,Continental ; H.Grande 
Bretagne ; Madame Be- 
tala'fi hoUl at Therapia. 
It still bears her name, 
though she is dead. 

B^egtfinr^ntg and I 
Cafae: B, Lefxm^ 434, 



Gde. Bue ; i?. 4r C. du Lux- 
embourg, 130, Gde. Rue; 
B, ^ 0. in Municipal 
Gdns., Petit Champs (P.) ; 
B. 4r C. del Genio, 32, 
PI. Kara-keui (G.), near 
end of Outer Bridge. 

Bragomani CiceToai, 
or Valets de Place, 
should always be ob- 
tained through the land- 
lord, of tbe hotel. 

Clubs: Cercle d* Orient, 
Gde, Rue (P.); Club de 
Constantinople (Commer- 
cial et Maritime). 

Banks: The Imperial 
Ottoman B., Rue de la 
Banqae(G.); CrSdii Ly- 
onnais, near the Outer 
Bridge. 

Basaar: The best shops 
in the Stambttl B. are 
Sadoullah and Co. (" Far- 
away Moses **) ; Sadyk 
Effendi for embroideries ; 
H'jji Osman Bey; Mr. 
Q. Baker, 500, Gde. Rue 
(P.). 

English Churches : 

Embas'^y Chnpel, Chap- 1 
lain, Rev. W. E. Cock- 
shott, and the Memorial 
(Christ) Chirch at Pera, 
Rev. G. C. Curtis. 

Means of Conimnnica- 
tlon by SS. : (A.) Messa- 
geriea Mariiimes. A 
steamer leaves Marseilles 
every Thurs. aftn. i. Al- 
ternately for Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Ba- 
toum. ii. And Syria, Sa- 
lonica, Constantinople, 
and Odessa, iii. There 
is also a line from Con- 
stantinople along the 
coast of Syria to Alex- 
andria. (B.) Fraissinet 
and Cie, i. From Mar- 
seilles to Constantinople 
every Frid., touching 
at Genoa, Smyrns* Salo- 
niQa,.&c» ii. From Mar- 



seilles Wed., touching 
at Pirffius, Dardanelles, 
and Gallipoli. (C.) Aits' 
trian Lloyd's^ i. A lint 
from Trieste Sat., touch- 
ing at Brindisi, Corfu, 
Patras, and Piraeus, it. 
Another fortnightly from 
Trieste and Flume) 
touching at many placet, 
amongst others Pirxus, 
Syra, Salonica, and GaU 
lipoli. iii. Betweto Con* 
stantinople and Alexan- 
dria, calling at Greek 
Islands and coast of 
Syria fortnightly, iv. 
To Batoum. t. To Varna. 
Ti. To Ibrael. vii. To 
Odessa. (D.) Navig. Gen. 
Italiana. i. Every alter- 
nate week to GcHistan- 
tinople from Genoa, 
calling at Ports of Sicily, 
Piraeus, Salonica, and on 
to Odessa, ii. Another 
calling at Pirsus and 
Smyrna on the inter- 
mediate weeks, iii. From 
Venice, culling at Adri- 
atic ports, Corfu, and 
Piraeus, weekly. (£.) ATo- 
vt'g. a Vap. Hell^nique. 
Volo to Constantinople 
every Tues., calling at 
Salonica and Dardanelles. 
(F.) Bussiitn Compmy, i. 
From Constantinople to 
Odessa, twice a week. 
ii. To Sebastopol weekly, 
iii. (From Odessa) to 
Constantinople and Alex- 
andria Sat. aftn. iv. To 
Alexandria, calling at 
ports of Syria, fort- 
nightly. (G.) Eiyptian 
Mail Steamers, i. To 
Alexandria weekly, call- 
ing at Mitylene, Smyrna, 
and Piraeus. (H.) Cunard, 
Bop'iyannif and Moss 
have vessels twice a 
month from Liverpool— 
and in addition several 
Turkish and other lines. 
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(I.) Local: The Bob- 
phorus and SMtUari. — 
The SMrket'i-ffairseh Co, 
Frequent voyages daily 
between tbe landing stage 
near the Stambiil end of 
the Outer Bridge and the 
Tillages ou the Bos- 
phorus. 

Coal obtainable, 40 to 
50 fra. per i<«. 
Touxift OflieM : T. 

Cook 4" >ona, 170 Grande 
Rue (Pera); H. Oaze ^ 
S-m^f Rue de Pera, a^joia- 
infn the H. de Byzance. 

Bailways : Besides the 
Varna route to the W., 
the Turkish Roomelian 
RIy. system is joined to 
that of Austria. A mail 
arrives every morn, from 
London, leaving every 
night. 

Waggon - lit trains 
with dining-saloon leare 
twice a week for Vienna 
and Paris. 

An interesting way of 
reaching Constantinople 
b by the Danube^ as far 
as Rustchuk \ between 
that place aid Galata 
the scenery is uninter- 
esting. Through tickets 
vid Rustchuk and Varna 
can be obtained for about 
£10, at the oflSce of the 
Danube Kav. Co. at 
Vienna. 

There is a short ^- 
Urran^an line from Galatz 
to Pera ; and a Funicular 
Jily., starting from near 
the new bridge, leads to 
the top of the hill at 
Pera in a few minutes. 

Bookseller: Otto Keil, 
^ety obliging to travel- 
leva, sells Murray's Hand- 
books, water-colours, &c., 
483, Gde, Rue (P.). 
C0H9TAHTIVOFLE, Con- 
vention of, 315. 



COKAL fishery at La 
Caile, 27. 
GO&ASSIJB islands, 1 3 s . 

OORVV, 281. 

PAOB 

Ruins, Means of com- 

rounicatton . . 372 
History . .281 

Cathedral, Ohurches . 274 
Gretk FesU . .275 
Excursions . 275-276 

H. X. Coxunl : R. 
Reade, Esq. 

British Vioe-Goxunil 
and U.S. Consul. Agent : 

Thos. Woodley, £sq. 

Hotels: E, Bella Vene- 
zia cTAngli terre ; exc«»l- 
lent. H, St. George; not 
recommended. 

EngUsh Ghnrch, the 
old Senate House. 

Means of Gommnnioa- 
tion: (A.) Austro-Ifun- 
garian Lloyd's S, N. Co. 
Arx. Monday from Trieste 
and Brindisi at about 
l.HO P.M. ; leave Monday 
for Patras, Piraeus, and 
Constantinople at 3 p.m. 
Arr. Thursday from Pre- 
vesa, Sta. Maura and 
Parga at 12.30 p.m. : 
leave Monday for Sta. 
Maura and Prevesa at 
4 p.M. Arr. Friday 
from Constantinople, Pi- 
raeus and Patras; leave 
same day for Brindisi at 
noon. Every second 
week : Arr. from Sauti 
Quaranta, Valona, Du- 
razzo and Trieste ev^ry 
second Friday and Sat ur- 
day, alternately, at 8 P.M. 
Fridays, and 7 P.M. Satur- 
days; leave for Santi 
Quaranta, Valona, Du- 
razzo and Trieste on 
Saturdays and Thursdays, 
alternately, Saturdays at 
4.30 AM., Thursdays at 
3 P.M Alexandria Line. 
Every foui*th week : Arr. 
from Alexandria at about 
6 A.M. I leave for Alex- 



andria at about noon. 
(B.) Navigazione Gene' 
rale Italmna, Arr. Sun* 
d.iy from Patras at nooo, 
leaves for Brindisi 2 P.M. ; 
arr. Monday from Brin- 
disi about noon, leave 
for Patras 2 P.M.; arr. 
Wednesday from Patras 
at 11 A.M., leave for 
Brindisi 2 p.m. ; arr. Fri- 
dav from Briadisi at 2 



p.m., leave for Patras, 
&c., 2.30 .P.M.. (C.) Hcl- 
lenio M<dl Steamers. An. 
Monday from Patras and 
Ionian Islands at noon, 
leave for Islands and Pa- 
tras 5 P.M. (D.) Panhel" 
lenio Line. Arr. Friday 
from Prevesa and Sta. 
Maura 5 p.m., leave Sat. 
to Sta. Maura and Prevesa 
at 5 P.M. ; arr. Saturday 
from Patras and Ionian 
Islands at 6 A.M., leave 
Saturday for the Ionian 
Islands and Patras at 
5 P.M. Every second 
week: Arr. from Patras 
at 2 P.M. Tuesdays, leave 
for Trieste direct at 7 
P.M. ; arr. from Trieste 
at 2 P.M. Saturdays, 
leave for Sta. Maura 
and Patras 9 P.M. Satur- 
days. (E.) An Ottoman 
Line starts about every 
fortnight from Constan- 
tinople, touching at 
Corfu, for Trieste, and 
vice versa. 

Goal can be had, 32f. 
to Sbs. free on board. 

Very good Garriages 
are to be hired, and the 
roads about the island 
are good. Sportsmen can 
hire beaters with dogi^ 
also commissionaires and 
interpreters, who are in 
the habit of providing 
for their employers every- 
thing that may be re- 
quired. 
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For Excursions along 
the coast, or for sporting 
" purposes, good Yachts 
can be hired at so much 
for the month or season, 
including everything ex- 
cept eatables. Bargains 
should invariably be 
made beforehand for 
everything, even in shop^. 

CORINTH, KEW| 256. 

PAGE 

Old . . . •257 
Earthquake . . 2$6 
Excursion . • . 258 

, Gulf of, 254. 

, Isthmus of, 258, 
GOB8XJBA, 30. 
Ck>KTOIA]f CAVE, near 

Delphi, 262. 
CRAGXTS, Mt., 87. 
CBAUBXJBA, 86. 
CREHDI, 208. 

CBETE, 135-139. 

H.B.M. Consul : Alfred 
Billiotti, Esq., O.B., 
C.M.G. 

There are two hotels at 
Chania, with fairly good 
accommodation ; the best, 
Sdtel de la Crete, has 
a restaurant attached, 
where good food is to be 
obtained, but European 
comfort and cleanliness 
are not to be looked for. 
T?he charges are very 
moderate. 

Means of Commnnica- 
tion : A. i. An Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamer arrives 
from Trieste, Corfu, and 
Zante every Thurs. m. 
(bringing the Brindisi 
mail); it then proceeds 
rii Retlmo, Candia, 
Samos, and Ohio to 
Smyrna. ii. Another 
Austrian steamer arrives 
from Smyrna at Candia 
Bvery Mon. aft., proceed- 
ing vi& Retimo and 
Chania to Zante, Corfu, 



and Trieste (taking the 
mails for Brindisi). B. 
A Greek Steamer belong- 
ing to the PanhellenUs S, 
N, Company, leaves the 
Piraeus for Crete every 
Thurs. m. via Sephnos 
and Milos, calling at 
Chania, Retimo, and 
Candia one week, and 
vice versa the next, re- 
turning to Pirajus, arr. 
there Sund. m. C. The 
yEgean 8, N. Company's 
Steamers leave Constanti- 
nople every Tues. for 
Smyrna, Syra, and Crete, 
returning m the same 
manner, leaving Chania, 
and Candia every Sund. 

D. The Greek S. N, Co, 
also run a weekly str. 
between Syra, Piraeus, 
and the 3 Cretan ports. 

E. There is also a fort- 
nightly Turkish Mail 
Service between Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Crete, 
Bengazi, Malta, and Tri- 
poli, and another between 
Crete and Alexandra di- 
rect once monthly, but 
their runnings are very 
irregular. 

Coal can generally be 
had at Sudra Bay. It is 
of inferior quality, being 
the produce of the mines 
of Heraclea in. the Black 
Sea. Sometimes English 
coal can be had from the 
Turkish naval authorities, 
price, 50 frs. per ton. 

Travel in the In- 
terior : Excursions in the 
interior must be made 
on horseback, with pre- 
cautions similar to those 
necessary in other parts 
of the East. Chania 
should be made the tra- 
veller's head - quarters. 
He should procure letters, 
through the Consul, to 
the government func- 



tionaries in the different 
districts* 

The head-quarters of 
the Eastern Telegraph 
Company in Crete are at 
Chania, with branch of- 
fices at Retimo, Candia, 
and Sitia. All connected 
by sea cables and land 
lines with Greece, Tur- 
key, Europe, and Egypt. 
Superintendent, Geo. Al- 
mond. 

CBOGS, Stat., Mt., 161, 

170. 

CujtiuM, 171 ; discoveries 
by General di Cesnola, 
172. 

ClIBBAKT-yiFE, disease 
in, 253. 

Cyclades Islands, the, 

149-150; list of, 120. 
CTDHUS, river, 84. 
CYPRIAN, 35. 

CYFRTTS, 160-169. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : A. Messageries 
Maritimes, i. From Mar- 
seilles every alternate 
Friday to Alexandria, 
Ports on the Syrian 
Coast, Larnaka, Asia 
Minor, Piraeus, Salonica, 
and back to Marseilles, 
ii. On the alter. Fridays 
the Steamers run in the 
opposite direction, touch- 
ing at Larnaka and on 
to Alexandria. B. Aus' 
trian Lloyds, Every fort- 
night from Constanti- 
nople to Greek Islands, 
Larnaka, Coast of Syria 
and Alexandria ; arr. 
Larnaka Wed. m., and 
on return voyage Tues. 
aft. C. Bellas' Asia Minor 
Line leaves Alexandria 
about every 10 days, 
calling at Limassol and 
Larnaka, and on to 

I Mersina and Alexan- 
dretta. Goods' SS. 
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CTBSVAIOA, excnnions 
in the, 45, 46, 47, 48. 

CTntEHB, 48; cemeteries, 
48 ; antiqaities, 48. 

CTTHS&A, 341. 



DATVIDBS, 145. 

DALI, 186. 

DAKALA, 337; ruins of 
TroBzene, 237. 

DAPHSE, pass and monas> 
tery, 232 ; temple of 
Aphrodite, 232; Rheiti, 
or salt-springs, 232. 

Dafhvova, 135. 

DABDAKELLSS, ico. 
British Yioe-Consnl : 
John F. Rossell, Esq. 

, castles of the, 

Chanak - Kalesi, 10 1 ; 
Ehilid - Bahar, loi ; to 
the Troad and Hissarlik, 
103. 

BASDABITS, site of, io3. 

DSLIKTA8H, 86 ; Yanna, 
or Chimsera fire, 86. 

DELI8I (Deuuu), 223. 

DELLYS, port of, 20. 

DSLOS, island, 151; the 
Greater, 151. 

Delphi, 261 ; earth- 
quakes, 262 ; Cory clan 
cave, 362; peak of, 223. 

DELYIFAKI, 286. 

BEMETBIA8, ruins of, 
319. 

DEKOTIKO, river, toi. 

DEKBA, 49. 

DEBYSBAXIA, defiles of, 
358. 

DEBYI8HE8, howling, 98, 

l83. 

DHASKALIUX, islet, 372. 

DHIAFOEIA, islets, 366. 

BEBAPAHO, Cape, 354. 

DIA, or STAHBIAf isle of, 
146. 

DIAHA, bath, near Smyr- 
na, 89. 

DIA8, islet, 374. 



BlOLBOB, the, near the 
Isthmian Wall, 359. 

DIONI, islet, 265 
DIOHY8IXJ8, the his- 
torian, birthplace, 87. 

DIP8O, 222. 

Bum, 214. 

DJEBEL EB-BOOS, 1 3 ; 

Libnan, 75 ; Murjadjo, 

1 2 ; Ressas, 3 1 ; Zag- 

houan, 38. 
DJESBA, island, 42. 
Brit. Consnlar-A^ent : 

Joseph Parienti. 

No Hotel. 
DJESSEB SHOaOTTB, 80. 
DJIS JELLY, 22. 

Hotel d* Oi-ient 
DJOTTGAB, spring, 38. 
BOO EIYEB, the, 78. 
BOBO PASSAGE, the, 75 T. 
BOTTKBBEK (Smois), 

valley of, 106 ; river 

xo6« 
BBAGOHESTBE, orTBA- 

GAKESTI BAY, 766. 
BBAGTTT PASHA, 29, 44. 
BBOOA, I44< 
BBIH, river, 287. 
BBIHO, gulf, 287. 
BITCATO, Cape, 268; is- 
land, 268. 

BBICIONO, 87. 

A Small Inn, fairly 
clean, food bad. 

Keans of Communi- 
cation : Austrian Lloyds 
Steamers touch here in 
fine weather. 

Bttitek TASH, 84. 

BXTBALI, 242. 

BTJBAZZO,bay,286; towc, 
386. 

BYBBACHirrK, 286. 



ECHINABES, islets, 265^ 
EDOTTGH, forest of, 26. 
EDWABB lY., 87. 

ehden, 80. 

EIBA, Mt., 247. 
ELAPHOKISI, islet, 343. 
EL-AZABIYEH, 69. 
EL-BAHZBA, salt lake, 

31. 

EL-BJEK, 39 ; amphi- 
theatre, 39. 

ELEBIGOBA, 118. 

ELETTSIKLAJr mysteries, 
the, 233. 

ELETTSIS, 233* 

ELEXTTHEBIOS monas- 
tery, 140. 

EL-PEIDAN station, Suez 
Canal, 56. 

£LIAS,St. (Rhodes), 183* 

ELLiS, Mt.,'2 14) 215 > 243» 

251. 
ELLABHA (Spebcheius),. 

valley of the, 221. 
ELKO, ST. (Malta), 201, 

202. 

ehbona, 133. 

EHEKY ^ quarries on 

Naxos, 156. 
EKTAHLEB, 2 It. 
EKIPETTS torrent, 314; 

valley, 215. 
EH-BOGEL, 70. 
EPHESTTS, ruins of, 89; 

temple of Diana, 89. 

EprDAXxBirs, 236. 

EPIDATTBUS IIHEBA, 

ruins of, 247. 
EPISCOPI, Telos, 129. 

, Cyprus, 171. 

, near the Gulf of 

Volo, 219. 

-, Crete, 144, 



EBASINTrS, river, 340. 

EBATOSTHENES, birth* 

place, 46. 
EBEKKETTI, 105. 

EBESO, birthplace of 
Sappho, 134. 
EBETBL^ ruins of, 336. 
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SB0A8TEBIA, 227. 

BritiBh Yice-Gonsul : 

Spiridion Desposito. 
XRI0V8A, 285. 
EBI886 (Acasthub), 112, 

118. 
XRTKAHTHT7S, Mt., 251. 
i, river, 7. 



ETTBCEA IBLAVB, 


220. 




pxan 


Delphi (Dirphe), pyra- 




mid of . 




220 


Xerochori . 






220 


Chalkb 






220 


Kumi 






120 


Kaiystos . 






220 


Kukkinimilia . 






zio 



ETTDEKIA, 156. 
ETTBIPUB BRIDaX, plan 

of the, 2 24« 
EUltOTAS, river, 242. 
BVEHUB, river, 264. 
EyROSTIVA, Mt., 255. 
BXOBXniOO, 150. 
BXOOB, or Oxoi, School 

of Homer, 271. 
BTOOB, 95 ; mogque, 95. 



ITAMAGtrSTA, 184. 
E, 162. 



FAHO I8LABB, 284. 
7EBOir880H'8, Mr., de- 

8cription of the ^ Dome of 

the Rock,' Jerusalem, 60 ; 

of the Church of the Holy 

Sepulchre, 63. 
F'BEEDAO, 7. 
FOXIA, 90. 
FOUBh, 142. 
FBATELLI BOCK, the, 30. 



a 

OABXS, gulf of, 42 ; Isth- 
mus, 42. 

OAEDHERO HI8I, islet, 
228. 

OAIDUBOFOLI, 144. 

oalaxa, 93. 



OalItibta, 12a 

GALAZHIDSI, gulf and 

port. 262. 
OALENB, 148. 
OAIflTA, island, 29. 
OALITOBA, isle, 29. 
GALXJBA IBLJBT, 29. 

OALUFOLI, 100. 
Population: 11,428. 
Britisli Vioe-ConsT&l : 
A. Zarb. 

Xeana of Commnni- 
oation : A. Nav, Gea. 
/tat. i. (From Genoa) to 
Brindiai and Venice, Sat. 
night. (From Venice) 
to Taranto, &c., and 
Genoa, Wed. night. B. 
"Za Puijlii** Company, 
several times a week for 
local ports. 

GALLO, Cape, 245. 

GALLO I8LBT, 29. 

GABAKBTTSA IBLABB, 86. 

GABB DE BABIET, 51. 

GABxniA Bass, 285. 

GASTTIBI, 249; river, 249. 
GAYSO ISIABB, 138. 

George, St., Cape, 218. 

, castle of, or Palae- 

ocagli^, 267. 

church of ( Cy- 



prus), 171. 

£pano-Siphes mona8< 



tery, 148. 
Gkbabeiah MTS., 231, 

234, 254. 

GBBOKIMO, S., martyr- 
dom of, 17, 18. 

GEABAT BXEBEL ISR- 
KTTL, lake, 30. 

GhabAzo, 145. 

GEAB EL-HELAH, lake, 

30. 
GHEYIBLI scala and 

village, 1 10. 
GBOSSOS, site of, 146. 
GOLBEB HORB, the, 91, 

93. 
GOLETTA, or port of 
Tunis, ii, 

British Vice-Gonsiil : 
Alphonse Busutil. 

Hotel de France, 



GOLOOI, Athieno, 186. 
GOHBITZA BAY, 28t. 
GOBITZA Hni., 2 If; 

ruiuK of Demetrias, 211. 
GOTTBAlA, Mt., 21. 

GOZOISLABI), 211. 

PAGV 

Melleha, Marf* . . 21 1 

llabato . . . 21T 

Giants' Tower . . 21 2 

Marsa-el-Forni and of 

Sclendl, Kays of . 21a 

Cala Duevra . .212 

Caves in Oomino . 21 2 

GBABIOXJS, river, loi. 

Great Bitter Lake, 

the, s6. 
GREHBEH, 48. 
GROSBO, Cape, 243. 
GXJARDIABA, islet, 275. 
GUIOHA, Mt., 215, 251. 
GmC, mastic, 126. 
GmrSKITHS a( Tetuan, 6. 

Gyabos (Gioura) Islet, 

GYTHIXm (PALiEOPOLTS), 

242. 



H 

HABBAB, 79. 
HABRtrXETTrS, 38. 

HAOHIOS NIOJLAS, 148. 
HAGIAR Knc (Malta), 

208 ; plan, 208. 

HAIFFA, 7T. 

Population: 5000. 
British Vice-Consul: 

Dr. John Schmidt. 
A fairly good Inn. 

Austrian LhycTs Stea- 
mers gall on their way 
to and from Port Said. 

HALIAEKOH, river, 214. 
HALIOABBABBtrS, 87. 
HALKI, or Khalki Island, 

q8; convents, 98. 
HAKHAM BL-KBF, 3 r. 

XESKOXJTIBB, 26. 

B*HIBA, 20. 

HABEKS, Turkish, at 

Constantioople, 97. 
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79- 

(or Makris) ISIST, 
152. 

, 81., 1 70. 

SBLIOOV, ML, 2$% ^^o. 

BEUEVIO BBIDeB, near 
Vamos, 144. 

KEIXI8F0VT, the (Dar- 
danelles), 100. 

HEL08, mins of, 34^; 
plain, 242. 

RILOT, origin of name, 

24^* 
BXYTASTABimi, Alex- 
ander's, 50. 

HE&AXLEnni, 215. 

HSBCUUE8, funeral pyre, 

^21 . 

HEBXIOVS, mins of, 23 d. 

Heskottpolis, 149- 

HE&OD, the Tetrarch, in- 

scriptioii of, at Cos, 129. 

HEEOSOTUSy birthplace, 

87. 
HESFEBIBES, Garden of 

the, supposed site of, 47. 

KIEEASETBA, 1A»» 

HIEBOSXIFOB, 17^. 

HnrVOV, valley of, 59, 
70. 

HIPPO, 30. 

HIPPOGBAIB8, birth- 
place, 129. 

HIPPOVE, ruins of, 26. 

HIBAH, tomb of, 72. 
HIS8ABLIX, 103 ; hill o^ 

105. 
HOKEB, school of, Chios, 

126 ; Ithaca, 271. 

HOHI ES-800K, 42 ; 

tower of human bkulls, 

42. 
HYSBA ISLAHS, 237; 

ruins of Hermionfe, 2 j8. 
HYLIEA, lake, 223. 
HYMETTTJS, Mt., 228. 
HYBKIITE, site of, 250. 



IALTB08, site of, 133. 
IBBAHIK PASHA, at 

Navarino, 245, 246. 
lOABXA (NiCARiA), is- 
land, 125. 

ICOSIUK, 15. 

IBA, Mt., 103, 138. 

IDALZUK, 186. 

lEBABlA, Cape, 241 ; 
Zante, 277. 

IXOB (Chiliodromia) is- 
land, 158. 

ILIB8UB river, 228. 

ILITTX HOYTTX, site of, 
105. 

iLTrS, son of Tros, tomb 
of, no. 

IHBBOS IBLAHS, 123. 

IH8GBIPTI0HS at Nahr- 
el-Kelb, 76-78. 

lOLXOB, site of, 219. 
lOB (NiO) island, C54; 
ruins of Paleoicastrosi, 

154. 
IPSABIO, Mt., 122. 
IPBO, 285 ; ascent of 

San Salvador, Corfu, 285. 

IBHAZLIA, 56. 

E6tel des Bains; H, 
de Paris, both good. | 

ISBABIITB8, the, pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, 5 7. 

ITEA, 261; remains of 
Kirrha, 261. 



ITHACA, 268. 

PAGE 

port Molo . . . 269 

Vathy ... 269 

Nymphs, Grotto of the 269 

Ulysses, Castle of . 269 

Eagle's Peak . . 2-jo 

Areihu-a, Funntainof 270 

Raven Rxk, the . 270 

Ancient Sky lax . . 2'7i 
Opi«o-Aeto and Polls, 

ports of . . . 271 

Population: 13,800. 

ITSOME, Mr., 244. 
IZZEDIK FOBT, 14^* 



JAF9A, 58- 

Poptilatioii : 20,000. 

British Consular 
Agent: Hiam Amzalak. 

Hotels : Jerusalem H, 
(Hardegg's), in the Ger- 
man Colony ; Hoicard's 
y/. ; Ths Palestine H. ; 
H, de France.' 

Means of Comnmni- 
eation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers. (From 
Constantinople) to Port 
Said and Alexandria 
every alternate Thurs. 
even* (From Alexan- 
dria) to Beyront, Greek 
islands, and Constanti- 
nople every alternate 
Sun.- morn. Messa- 
geries Maritimes between 
Marseilles and Beyrout 
touch every alternate 
Mond., and every alter- 
nate Wed. on the return 
voyage. C. Sussian 8S. 
once a week. D. Egyp- 
tian 'Khedivial SS, twice 
a week. 

Tonrs in Byria : Tours 
to all parts of Palestine 
may l)e arranged through 
the agency of Messrs. 
Thos* Cook & Son, whose 
boats meet all steamers, 
and whose branch office 
is in the German Colony. 
Tonrist Offices : T. 

Cook 4- Sons; H. Gaste 
4 Sons, OtHces adjoining 
the H. Palestine. 
JAHIEA, 285, 286. 
JABOK, 219. 
JEHOSHAPHAT, valley 

of, 69. 



JEBTJBALEU, 3B. 

Citadel ... 59 

Haram esh-Sberlff, the 59 

Antonia, Fortress of . 59 

Kabbet es-Sdkkruh . 59 

El-Aksa, Mosque of . 6c 
Churches . .. 61-67 
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PAQR 

St. John, Hospital of . 67 

Convents ... 67 

Via Dolorosa . • 68 

Porta Juiliciaria. . 68 

St. Aune, Church of . 68 
Yii^n, Chapel and 

tomb of the . . 69 
Joach>m and Anna, 

TomlMof . . 69 

Agony, Grotto of the . 69 

Gethsemane . . 69 

Olives, Mount of . 69 
Ascension, Church of 

the. . • . 69 

Bethany ... 69 

Prophets, Tombs of the 69 

Jehoshapbat, Valley of 69 

Zechariah, Tomb of • 69 

Absalom, of • ^9 

Virgin, Fountain of the 70 

Siloah*sPool . . 70 

Kn-Rogel ... 70 

Htnnom, Valley of , 70 

Aceldama ... 70 
David, Tomb of . .70 

Caiaphas, Palace of . 70 
Oihon, Pools of . •70 
Excursions , •71 
Churches: 

Holy Sepulchre, the . 6i 

Rotunda. . . 64 
Apparition, Chapel 

of the . . . 64 

Prison of Our Lord . 65 

Greek Church . . 65 

Helena, Chapel of . 65 
Invention of the 

Cross . • • . 66 

Golgotha . . 66 
Mocking, Chapel of 

the ... 66 
Elevation of the 

Cross . . , 67 

Crucifixion . . 67 
Notre Dame des Dou- 

leuTB . • • 67 

Adam, ... 67 
>felcLlzedek, Tomb 
of . . .67 

H.M. Consid: John 
jDickson, Esq. 

Chnrcli: See p. 58, 
Hotels: The Grand 
New Hotels just inside 
the walls ; EowarcTs H^ 
H. Fell, and Jerusalem 
H.f outside the city. 
Also Mrs. £eardon*8 
Boarding-house, outside 
the city. 

Cliaplaiii : Rev^. A. 
Hastings Kelk, minister 
of Christ Ch., and the 
representative of the 



London Society to the 

Jews. 

Railway from Jaffa to 

Jerusalem will be opened 

early in 1893. 
Keisre. Thoxoai Cook 

ft Son*8 Office, David 

Street, near Jaffa Gate. 
JOEK, St., of Jerusalem, 

investing with the order 

of, 64; Knights of, at 

Rhodes, 130; at Malta, 

183-190. 
JOHK, ST., the Divine, 

monastery of, at Patmos, 

128; library, 128. 
JOKHBAVIHE, 47. 
JOL, 14. 
JthcTAS, Mt., 147. 



!, the, worship of, 
122, 123. 

KABYIES, the, 10, 20. 

KASISHA, river, 80. 

KATAPHA, 247 ; ruins of 
Samikum, 247. 

KAIO, harbour, 243. 

KAI8EBIEH (C.£8ABEA 
Pal^estina), 71. 

KAXAYA, ibiand, 86. 

KAKI8GALA, Mt., 241 ; 
pass, 225 ; rock, 263. 

KALALEEV, hunters at, 7. 

KAT.AMB, 244. 

KALAMAKT, 249; Isth- 
mian sanctuary, 258. 

bay, 234; port, 231. 

KALAMAS, river, 285, 

XALAMATA, 244 ; ex- 
cursion to Sparta, 244. 

Population: 15,000. 

British Viee-Consnl : 
Demetrius A.Leondaritti, 
who is also a well-known 
and respected merchant. 

Inn fairly good. 

Means of Commnni- 
eation : A. Anstrian 
Llof/d's Steamers, (From 
Trieste) to Pirseus, &c., 
and Constantinople, every I 



alternate Taes. noon. 
(From Constantinople) 
to Trieste every alternate 
Sat. morn. B. Navig. a 
Vap. IfeUeniqtte, i. (From 
Syra) to Corinth, &c., 
Mond. morn. (From 
Corinth, &g.) to Syra, 
Thurs. even. ii. (From 
Syra) to Patras, Thurs, 
even. (From Patras) to 
Syra, Mond. more. C. 
Messageries Maritimcs 
Steamers touch every 
Wed. on voyage from 
Marseilles to Constantit 
nople and on Sun. on 
return voyage. 

Bailway Commonica*' 
tion with Myti and 
Athens. A line to Pyrgos 
is in course of construc- 
tion. 

XALA KIBIA, islets, 259. 

XALAMOS, 226; temple 
of Amphiaraus, 226. 

 , island, 266. 

Mt., Melos, 154. 

XALAiratIA, 237. 

KALAYBTTA, rirer, 255. 

KALUCASSIA, 127. 

KALLIP0U8, 100, 

ElALOMEBOS, the, 243. 
KALYDOV, 265 ; ruins of 
at Kurt-Aga, 265. 

KALYHHOS, 129. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : By HeUenic Co.'.t 
Steam,ers (from Smyrna) 
to Messina and back 
every fortnight. 

XALTYES, 143. 
KAKABI, 255; ruins of 

Pellene, 255. 
KAXEVITZA, river, 250. 

KAMETA, 30. 
KANALABKI, Cape, 267. 
KAKDIII, 223. 
KAHI, peak of, 23 1 ; river, 

240. 

KAHI KABTELLI, T47. 
XANTASA Stat., Suez 
Canal, 58. 
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and 



(Cyprus), 
monastery, 



on Mt. 

Eubcea, 



castle 
183. 

KAPOUSIAH, 41. 
KABADA8H, Cape, 83. 
XAKAOOL, 285. 
XAKATHAIA, Keos, 153. 
XABAY08TASI, road- 
stead, 25 c. 
KAKDAKTLA, site of, 344. 
KABDHBVrrZA, 223 ; 

ruins of Ojms, 223. 
KABHUS, 266. 
KABPAS promontorj, 162, 

183. ' 

KABirS hill, 268. 
KAETA, ascent of Mt. 

Olympus, 215. 
XAJIYSS, the, 

Athos, 114. 
XAHYBTOS in 

marble, 227. 
KA8SI1C, Pasha, 94. 
KASTEI, gulflet, 222 ; 

rains of Larymna, 223 ; 

katabothra of Kephissus 

river, 223. 

KAST&O, 125, 127. 

KASTTTS, Mts., 266; is- 
land, 266. 

KATABOTHAOK, 221 ; 
funeral pyre of Hercules, 
221. 

KATAXOLO, 247, 248. 

KATEBIVA, 2T4. 

KAVKEVS, Mikra, 155; 
Nea, 155 ; Palaia, 155. 

KAYO KBIO, 87. 
KEMEB, or Thymbrius, 

river, 104. 
XSVCHBEiB, 235, 258; 

'Bath of Helen,' 235, 

258. 
KEOS(ZcA), 151. 
KEFHALI, Cape, 244, 267. 
EBPHAL08, Cape, 152. 
KEPHISSUS, nver, 228, 

233. 
KEBAHIDHIf 218 rums 
of Kasthanea, 218. 

KBBKEKA islands, 41. 
KEBOUAH, 40. 
KEBYASABA bay, 279; 
ruins of Limnoea, 279. 



KHABATA, 21, 22. 
KHABYATI, 239. 
KHELIDONIA, Cape, 86. 
KHOKAIB tribe, 29. 

Khbtsoboghiatissa, 

177. 

KlDBOir, river, 69. 
KIKOLOS (Argentiera), 

island, 153; rock of Po- 

lino, 153. 

KIBYET EL-EVEB (KiR- 
jath-Jearim), 58. 

XISSAYO, 217. 
KITI, church, 169. 
KITBIES, 244. 
KLEBEB, marble quarries, 

KNEKISi Mt., 222. 

KOKXIHO, 223. 

KOLOSSE (Cyprus), 171 ; 
town, church, 171 ; 
Church of St. George, 
171. See Colossi. 

EOBESSIA, 152. 

KOBONE, remains of, 244. 

K08, gulf of, 87. 

(Stanoo), island, 1 29. 

ICeaiig of Communi- 
eation : By Hellenic Co.*s 
Steamers (from Smyrna) 
to Messina every fort- 
night. 

temple of iEscu- 



lapius, 129. 

KOUM KALEH, no. 

Ketti, 106. 

KBATHIS, river, 255 ; 

valley, 255. 
KBEKIDHI, cape and 

harbour, 241. 
KBISSA, 261. 
KBISSEAN Gulf, the, 260, 

261. 
KTIKA, 176. 
KXTKLIA,! 7 2. See Pal^a- 

Paphos. 
KULEK BOGHAZ, 85. 
KmrUPELI, bay, 250. 
KTJBIAT islands, the, 41. 
KTIBETILA, Mt., 242. 
KXTBNA lake, 144. 
KVTSOBO, Mt.^252. 
KYKKO, 178. 
KYLLEEE, Mt., 231, 246. 



KYHOSUBA promontory, 
226. 

KYNTJS, ruins of, 222. 

KYPABISSIA, site of, 247. 

KYBENIA, 164, 179; 
Saint Uilarion, 179 ; 
Bellapais abbey, 180; 
ruined castle of Buffa- 
vento, 180. 

KYBENIA, Mts., 161. 

KYTHHOS (Thermia) is- 
land, 152 ; harbours, 
152; port of St. Irene, 
152 ; warm springs, 152. 

KYTHBEA, 162, 183. 



LABYBIKTH, the Cretan, 
147. 

LAOTJSSJE, or Rabbit is- 
lands, 123. 

LAKOKIAK, gulf, 242. 

LATHTA, 221 ; gulf of, 221. 

Lahpsaei (Lampsacus), 

lOI. 

LAPITH08 (Lapitho), 
Cyprus, 170; Acheropiti 
convent, 179. 

Lappa, or Lampe, 144. 

LABISSA, 219. 

LABNAKA, 168. 

PopiQation: 7827; of 
which 1966 are Moham* 
medans, and 5891 Chris* 
tians. 

Hotel GlauciSf clean, 
fare indifferent: a good 
Club. 

No English Chnrcli; 
service at house of Com- 
missioner. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation v A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers from 
Constantinople to Alex- 
andria touch on Wed. 
On the return voyage on 
Tues. B. Messjujeries 
Maritimes Steamers touch 
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every alternate week 
(Tues.) on voyage from 
Smyrna to Bey rout, and 
every alternate Monday 
on the return voyage. 

Coal obtainable, 50 frs. 
per ton. 

Latoio, 125 
LATKomr, 58. 

LATTAKIA, 80, 81. 
Population: 10,000* 
British Vieo-Confnl : 

Kicolas Yitali. 

Means of Conunnni- 
cation : Steamers oiMes- 
sageries Maritimes call 
here every alternate Sat. 
on voyage from Smyrna 
to Beyrout, and on alter- 
nate Thurs. 00 return 
voyage. 

LAUJUUM, 327. 

LAZABU8, ST., 168. 

LSBAVOV, Mt., 80 ; Cedar 
Forest, 80. 

LBBBA, 45. 

LEFCEIKO, 285. 

LEFTOKABTA, site of an- 
cient Pimplea, 275. 

LEKHOS (STAlAinssti) is- 
land, 122 ; ports, 123 ; 
hot spring, 123; Kaa- 
tron, 123. 

LEPAKTO, ^63; battle of, 
263. 

LBPTIS MAONA, 45. 

LBB08, island, 129. 

LESBOS, 123. See MiTT- 

ISSSEPS, M. Ferdinand 
de, founder of the Suez 
Canal, 5 3. 

Lethe, river, supposed 
site of, 47. 

LETT, ST., 14. 

LSXrOABIA, 267. 
LETTOAS, 267. 
lATTCEJB, 141. 
LETTCIUKE, 285. 
LEYKA, 178. 
LEVBIKA, 234. 

LiKEBi Laze, 223. 



LIMA880L, 1 70. 

No Hotel. A good Eng- 
lish dnb. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : Austrian UoyoTs 
Steamers from Alexandria 
to Constantinople touch 
on Tuesday. 

LIHOXJETTA, Cape, 286. 

LlPSOKUTALI, 232; seat 
of Xerxes, 232. 

LIFSOPYBGO, promon- 
tory, 268. 

LlSSVfil, site of, 287. 

LITHApHA, Cape, 227; 
ruins of Daphnus, 222. 

LiXTJBI, 275 ; ruins of 
Pale, 275. 

LOOTXSTS in Cyprus, 163. 

LOKBIS, the Western, 26 2. 

LOTOPHAGI, the, 42. 

Loxns, St., 34. 

Luke, St., monastery of, 
Aspraspitia, 260, 261. 

LTTKIT, river, 240. 

LXTTBAhI, 259; baths, 
259. 

LYOOS, river, 171. 

LTCtrS FITTMEH, 78. 

LYXABETTTTS, Mt., 229, 
231. 

Lykostoho (Vaec of 
Tempe), 216. 



M 

MXALAKA, cisterns at, 

35. 
MAHADIA, 41. 
HAHKOODIEB Canal, 53. 
HAUTA, district, 242, 243. 
HAITO bay, loi. 
MAKHEBA, 162. 
MAKBZ, islet, 265 ; the 

Dulichium of Homer, 

265. 
MAXBI (Teuigssus), 87. 
MAEBO TEIKHO, 146; 

excavcitions, 146. 
MAKB0KI8I, 227. 
HAXBTPLAQI, range, 

259- 



XAL TBPEH hfll, loa. 
XALABAT, Cape, 9. 
MALATHBIA, ancient 

Dium, 2 14 ; stadium and 

theatre, 214. 
MALEA, Cape, 241. 
KAIEYESI, Malvoisie, or 

Malmsey, district, 136, 

148. 
KALXYO, Mt, 240. 
MALIAC OlTLF, the, 231. 

MALTA, 187-193. 

Population: 

Malta ' . 149,682 
Gozo . . 18,691 



168,373 

Oovemor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief: Lt.- 

Gen. Sir Henry Augustus 
Smyth, K.C.M.G. 

Naval Commander-in- 
CMef : Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Tyron, K.C.B. 

Admiral Superinten- 
dent of Dookyard : Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. 
Tracey. 

Consnl U.S.A. : J. 

Worthington, Esq. 

HAHDBI port, 227. 
XABATASSA valley, 178. 
MABATHON bay, 226; 

plain, 226 ; battle of, 227. 
MABATH0VI8I, 242. 
MABEOTIS, lake, 50. 
KABKOBA, Sea of, 99. 
MABMABIGA, 49. 
HABMABIOE, 87. 
KABPESSA, Mt., marble 

quarries (Lychnitis), 157. 
MABBHAN, 7. 
MABTEEV, 6. 
MABTYBS, African, 35. 
KASOABA, 13. 
KATAPAH, 242, 243. 
HATIXTH, 146. 
MATTBOIXTS, tomb of, at 

Halicarnassus, 87. 
MAVBOHOBTTS, Mt., 255. 
MAYBO-VUKI, or <Kack 

Mountain,' 217. 
M'SEEE, 7 ; hunting, 7. 
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r, Phy. 

sical and Historical ac- 
count of, xlvii. 

KEBimrA, 4. 

KBBJSBSA, rirer, 30. 

1IBPBS80TJII, 13. 

KBGALO-KABTEOV, or 
Candia, 145 ; excursions 
from, 147. 

1IBGAL0P0LI8, ruins of, 

247- 
ICBOAVIBI, island, 368. 

XSOAEA, 234; ruins of 
Nissa, 234; island of 
Blinoa, 234. 

]ESGA8PXLAI0ir, monas- 
tery of, 255, 

MSOISTE, 87. 

KELIBCEA, 217. 

MELIDOin, 144; cavern, 
the tomb of 300 Chris- 
tians, r44» 145' 

MSLOS ISLAHD, 153; ^^^ 
Venus de Milo, 154; Mt. 
Kalamos, 154; Kastron, 

ICENDEES, or Scamander 
river, 109, no. 

XEVIDI, 286. 
XEKZALEH SALT-LAKE, 

55-56. 
XEBDJI, plain, 48. 
IffTy RT.-gPAj island, 284. 
MEB.8A-EL-KEBIB, 13. 



XEBSIKA, 83. 

Population : 9000. 
Britisli Viee-Coii8iil : 

A. N. Lykiardopulo. 

Two Hotels, tolerably 
good. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation: A. The Mes- 
sageries Maritimes SS. 
from Beyrout, touching 
at Tripoli, Lattakia, and 
Alexandretta, reaches 
Mersina every alternate 
Sat. and thence continues 
to Lamaca and Smyrna. 
Those from Smyrna 
touch at Lamaca, reach 
Mersina every alternate 
Wed. and proceed to 
IMediterranean. — Pt. I., vi 



Alexandretta, Lattakia, 
Tripoli, and Beyrout. B. 
Austrian UoydTs SS., A 
boat arrives every alter- 
nate Wed. from Alexan- 
dria touching at the ports 
on the coast of Syria, 
and returning the same 
evening. C. ThePanta- 
leou CiAtipany^sS", (Hel- 
lencic) run weekly to 
Smyrna. D. Bell's Asia 
Minor Steamers run 
weekly between Mersina 
acd Alexandria, and be- 
tween Mersina and Smyr- 
na; calling at Selepkia, 
Anamour, Allaya, Adalea, 
Rhodes, and various 
Greek islands. E. The 
Egt/ptian Khedivieh SS. 
run weekly between 
Mersina and Alexandria, 
calling at the Syrian 
ports. F. The Turkish 
Makhsoosek Coinpaiiy also 
call irregularly. 

Railway to Adana. 
Also a good carriage- 
road, 2^ hrs. 

MESHKLA, 142. 
MESOLONGI, 25 1, 264. 
MESOBEA, plain, 178. 
MESBENE, ruins of, 244 

gulf of, 244. 
MESTJBATA, Cape, 45* 
HETHAKA peninsula, 236, 

237- 

hethoite, 245. 
Meth, 79. 

METZIxiLI, Mt., 86. 
Hex, quarries of, 53. 
HEZAPO, bay, 243. 

UiiroA, 2^0. 

MIBABELLO, valley, I49* 



MITYLBNE, 123. 

British Vice-Gonsiil : 

Frederick Hadkinson,Esq. 
Means of Commnni- 
oation : A. Austrian 
Lloi/d's Steatners (from 
Constantinople) to Alex- 
andria call every alter- 
. 92.] 



nate Friday. B. Egyp- 
tian Mail Steamers also 
call each way between 
the same places weekly 
on Thursday. C. Frais^ 
senet Line* From Mar- 
seilles calls every alter- 
nate Thursday. D. P. M. 
Court<ge*s 4r Co*s Line to 
and from Constantinople. 
Dardanielles, Smyrna, 
Syra, Turop, Andros, and 
Crete every Saturday. 
E. Mahsouss€ Line irre- 
gular, to and from Sa- 
lonica, Smyrna, Chio, 
Crete, Tripoli (Barbary;, 
Malta, Rhodes, Alexan- 
dretta, Tripoli (Syria), 
Beyrout, Jaffa, Alexan- 
dria, and Port Said. 
VNAIBBA (Castro), 124, 

208 ; plan of, 209. 
HODOH, 245, 
HOHAKMEDIA, 36. 
MOLYKBITTH, ruins, 263. 
HOVASTIB, 41. 
MOKEUVASIA, bay of, 

241 ; town, 241. 
HOlfEY, xvii. 
MONS PAPUA, 26. 
Monte I^EBO, 273; as- 
cent of, 275. 
MOBEA (Lesbos), 124. 

, the, 235, 247. 

MOBIAH, Mt., 59. 
MOBNOPOTAUO PLAIN, 

263. 
MOBPHOTI, 17^. 

Moses' WELLS, 58. 

MOSTAOANEK, 14- 
MOTTBANIA, 99. 

Moufflon, r6i. 

MUNYCHIA, 229. 
MUBNIES, 140, 142. 
MUBTO, 28r. 
MYKENJE, ruins of, 239 ; 

treasuries of Atreus, 

239 ; Agamemnon's tomb, 

240. 
MYEONOS ISLAND, 150. 
MYBA, ruined citj of, 86. 
MYBON, St., 148; wiue, 

148. 
MYTIKA, 266, 278. 

h 
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Kafio, 156. 
KAOABA Fonrr, 106. 

NAHB BETBOTTT, 76. 
VAHB EL-SIELB, 75 ; 

inscriptions and sculp- 
ture.'*, 76-78 ; steles, 78. 

river, 78. 

valley of, 78 ; cav- 
erns, 78. 

Nahfhanion, St., 35. 

NATJPAXTXJS, 263 ; battle 
of Le panto, 263. 

NATJFLIA, 2j8; for- 
tresses, 238 ; Burj is- 
land, 238. 

NAYABINO (Neoka- 

S7R0N), 245 ; Ibrahim 
Pflsha, 245 ; battle of, 
246. 

NAZOS, T56. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : Hellenic Com' 
pony's Steamer (from 
Syra) every Mond. and 
Frid. to Santorin and los. 

emery quarries, 156. 

NEA HINTZELA (Ama- 
LIOPOLIS), 220. 

Nejea, 123. 

NEDA, river, 247. 
NtOBE, Cap, 29. 
NEGBO, Cape, 7 ; mount, 

7 ; river, 7. 
NEOBOPONTE, 224. 
NEO CEOBO, or NEA- 

POLIS, 149- 
KEO'PAPHOS, i?6. 
Neptune, Ta?narian, 

temple of, 248. 
NEBITOS, Mt., 27T. 
NEUTBAL obottnd, 7. 

NICABIA ISLAND, 125. 
NICOPOLIS, ruins of, 280. 
NIKOSIA, 18T-183. 
Hotels: Albert; Army 
nvd Movy^ good ; Victoria. 
NIO. See los. 
NISI, 244. 
NIBVOBO, IT 8. 
NiSYBOS, island, 129. 
NOIB, Cap, 20. 



(KA, 44. 

(ENIADJB, ruins, 266. 
(ENTTSSJE ISLANDS, 245. 
(ETA, Mt. (Katabo- 
thron), 221. 

(Etylixs, 243. 

Okas, Cape, 2 2. 
OLdNITJK, 287. 
OLIABOS (Antiparo) 

Island, 159. 

OLONOS, peaks, 251. 

OLYKPIA, ruins of, 748 ; 
famous games, 248 ; ex- 
cavations, 248. 

OLYHPTTS, Mt., ascent of, 
100; described, 214, 215 ; 
chapel of St. Elias, 215. 

ONITONATEOS, 242. 

OPHBYNION, 105. 

OPISO-AETO, 271. 

OPVNTIAN GlTLF, 22 2. 

Opus, 223. 

OBAN, 12. 

Population: 59,377. 
H.H. Consul: A. 

Boozo, Esq. 

Hotel Continent'ily ex- 
cellent ; II. de la Paix. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : A. Compagnie 
Transdtlantiqve. i. For 
Marseilles, Wed. and 
Frid. even. ii. For Porte- 
Vendres, Cette, and Mar- 
seilles, Mon. 5 P.M. iii. 
Porte- Vend res and Car- 
thagena, twice monthly, 
iv. For Malaga, Gibral- 
tar, and Tangier, every 
alternate Frid. even. B. 
Nariq. Mixte (Touache). 
For Marseilles and Cette 
Wed. morn. C. Com- 
pajnie Cailtol et H. St. 
Pierre. For Marseilles, 
Wed. even. D. Com- 
pagnie Salinas. \. For 
Carthagena and Alicante, 
Tues. aftern. ii. For 
Alicante direct, Frid. 



aftern. iii. For Almeria, 
Tues. aftern. £. Com^ 
pagnie Acuua. For Al- 
meria, Tues. aftern. 
OBEOS, 220. 

Obioen, 72. 

OBOBIJB, 222. 
OBONTBS BIVEB, mouth 

of, 81. 
OBOPO, 226. 
OBTHOLITHI, Mt., 221. 
OSSA, Mt., 216. 
OTHONTTB, 285. 
OlTDENA, ruins of, 3 7. 
OUED AOXTIAT, 7. 
BENI 



waters, 24. 

DJOIJMIN, or river 



of Mater, 30. 

EL-KEBIB, or great 

river, 28. 

EL - TEHOITD, or 

Jews* river, 4, 

EB-BEMEL, 8. 

EZ-ZAN (Tusca), 29. 

MELIAN, 3 7. 

TAZA, cave of, 23, 

TEOABMEN, 8. 

Z'HOTTB, 2^ 



OXIA ISLAND, 265. 



PAGJE, 259. 
PAQASJE, ruins of, 2T9. 
FAOTTS, Mt., 88, 89. 
PAL.SA - PAHOS, 172; 

ruins of temples of 

Venus, 173. 
PAL£0-LIMISS08, 1 70. 

See Amathus. 

Paljeopolis, 283. 
paleocaolia, 267. 

PALEOCASTBIZZA, 284. 
PALEBIMO, 285, 286. 
PALLAS Athena, temple 
of, 228. 

PALLENE PBOKON- 

TOBY, 110. 
PAHISXJS, river, 244. 
PAKPHYLIA, Gulf of, 86. 
PANAGHAICXTS, Mt., 25 r. 
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PAVOSMO, isa 
PAHOBmrS, 386. 
PAVTALEOVS, pass, 284. 
PAHTELBKOH, ST., 

monastery, 179. 

PAVTBLSIHOV, bay, 366. 
PAPA CAPB, 249, 250. 
PAPHOS, 176. 
PABALIMIBI, lake, 
(CypRUS), i«o. 

, lake (Greece), 224. 

PABOA, 280. 
PABHA88US, Mt., 246; 

260 ; ascent of, 262. 
PABBBS, Mts^ 229, 233. 
PABBOB, Mts^ 231, 241. 

PABOS, 157. 

Means of Oommmii- 
eation : Uellenio Com- 
pany's Steamers from 
Syra erery Mond. m. and 
Frid. m. 

marble quarries, 157. 

PASBALOS, Cape, 361. 

PA88P0BT8, &c., zxvi. 

PATABA, ruins of, 87. 

PATK08 (PatutoX island, 
128; monastery of St. 
John the Divine, 1 28. 

PATBAS, 251-254. 
Population: 30,000. 

BritiBh Consul : T. 

Wood, Esq. 

Consul 1T.8.A. : £d. 

Hancock, Esq. 

Bnglish Cliaplam : 
Rev. Francis G. Mitchell, 
B.A. 

Hotels: Grand Hdtel 
de Pair as; Grand H, 
^Angleterre; H. Grande 
Bretagne, and several 
smaller ones, those named 
very good. 

Coal from 37 to 44 frs. 
per ton. 

A Breakwater is in 
course of construction 
by a French company 
which will make Patras 
harbour a rery good one. 



Means of Commnni- 
eation: A. Narig. Gen, 
Hal. i. To Venice, Sat. n. 
ii. To Corfu and Brindisi, 
Tues. n. B. Austrian 
Lloyd's, i. (From Trieste) 
to Constantinople, Tues. 
m. ; (from Constanti- 
nople) to Trieste, Thurs. 
ev. ii. (From Trieste) 
to Salonica and Constan- 
tinople, Mond. m. ; (from 
Constantinople) to Trieste 
Sund. ev. C. Navigation 
a Vapeiir Hell^niqite. i. 
(From Syra) to Corinth, 
Wed. m. ; ((rom Corinth) 
to Syra, Wed. m. ii. 
(From Corinth) to Ii haca. 
Wed. m. ; (from Ithaca) 
to Corinth, Frid. m. iii. 
To Brindisi, Wed. n., vii 
Corfu, iv. To Corfu, vii 
Zante, &c., Sund. n. v. 
To Syra, vid Piraeus, 
Sund. m. vi. To Corfu, 
by Gulf of Arta, Tues. m. 
PATBAS GXTLP, 249, 250. 
PAtrL*8 BAY, St., and the 
Rocky Valley, 210. 

PAXOS, 280. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: Navicj. a Vap. 
Hd'.eni'iue. (From Patras, 
Zante, and Cephalonia) 
to Corfu, Mond. aftn. 
(From Corfu) to Cepha- 
lonia, Zante, and Patras, 
Tues. ev. 

, Poi-t Gaio, 280; 

legend of Pan, 280. 

PEDIAS BIYEB, 162. 
PELIOB, Mt., 218, 219. 
PELLEBE, ruins of, 255. 
PELOPOBBESTTS,the, 235. 
PEBDEPIOADIA, 279. 
PEBEUS, river, 216, 249. 

Pebtadactylob, Mt., 
164, 243. 

PEBTELIOTTS, Mt., 227; 

229. 
PEPABETHOS, or SEOPE- 

LOS, island, 158; Glossa, 

J58. 



PEPYS, 29. 

PBBA, or BEY OOHLOO, 

93 ; English memorial 
church, 94; convent of 
Dancing Dervishes, 94 ; 
Catholic and Armenian 
burial-grounds, 94. 

PEBCOTE, river (^BODR- 

OMAZ-soo), ror. 
PEBOE, ruins of, 86. 
PEBPETTTA, ST., 35. 
FEBBEOATTX, 13. 
PETALA, 265 ; (Eniadas 

ruins, 266 ; Trikardho- 

Kastro, 266. 
PETALIBHI, 244. 
PEAEDBIADES BOOKS, 

the, 286. 
PHALEBTTH BAY, 228. 
FHABAE, 126. 
PHABARI, 229; Khrais- 

kaki monument, 229. 
, port, 284. 

Pharos, site of, 51. 

PHASELIS, remains of, 86. 
PHERA, 219. 
FHIDHARI, river, 264. 
PHIOALEIA, ruin? of, 247. 
PHILADELPHIA, ruins of, 

90. 
PHILIATBA, 247. 

PHILIPPEVILLE, 23. 

Population: 13,394. 

British Vice-Consul : 
Herbert Scratchley, Esq. 

H5tel d^ Orient, in the 
Square. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : Steamers of Com- 
pagnie Transatlantviue, i. 
For Marseilles, Sun. n. 
ii. Djidjelli, Bougie, and 
Marseilles, Thurs. n. iii. 
Along coast to Algiers, 
Mond. aftn. iv. Bdne, 
Goletta, and Marseilles, 
Sun. n. V. Bone, Ajac- 
cio, and Marseilles, 
Frid. n. 

Hallway to Constan- 
tine and on to Biskra. 
PHILLIPYILLE Roman 
reservoirs, 24. 

h 2 
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PHOOJBA, 90. 
PHOLEaAVSBOS (POLY- 
KANDRO) island, 154. 

PimnrRs, port of, 271. 

PHITKA, bill, 358. 
PETTBKI ISLAHSB, 125. 
PIADHA, 235. 

PIDHAYEO (EpidAUBUS), 

236; sanctuary of Ms- 

culapins, 236. 
PlGHI, «the Wells,' 

144. 
PIMPLEA, birthplace of 

Orpheus, 215. 

PntiETTS, 228, 230. 

H.B.M. Consul: Han- 
mer L. Dupuis, Esq. 

Hdtel de St. Peters- 
burg, and several others, 
but travellers almost in- 
variably go on to Athens. 
There are trains every 
half-hour. 

Vessels can coal; cost 
alongside 235. per ton.' 

Numerous Small Steam 
Pleasure Boats for ex- 
cursions. 

Means of Commnnioa- 
tion: A. Navigation a 
Vapeur Hell^nique. SS, 
to all parts of Greece. 

B. Aiistro-ffung. Lloyd*s. 
i. (From Trieste) to Con- 
stantinople, Wed. ev. ; 
(from Constantinople) to 
Patras, Brindisi, and 
Trieste, Wed. m. ii. To 
Chios and Smyrna, Thure. 
m. iii. (From Trieste, 
&c.) to Syra, Salonicn, 
&c., to Constantinople, 
Wed. aftn. ; (from Con- 
stantinople) to Fiume 
and Trieste, Thurs. m. 

C. Nav. Gen, Italiana. i. 
(From Genoa and Sicily) 
to Salonica and Constan- 
tinople every alternate 
Fri. m. ; (from Constan- 
tinople) to Salonica, 
Sicily, Naples, and Genoa, 
Frid. m. ii. (From Genoa 



and Sicily) to Smyrna and 
Constantinople every al- 
ternate Sat. m. ; (from 
Constantinople and 

Smyrna) to Genoa every 
alternate Frid. m. D. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
To Marseilles every Sun. 
To Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, and Odessa every 
alternate Wed. E. Egyp- 
ti>in Postal SenDice, to 
Alexandria, Sat. To CoU' 
stantinople and Smyrna, 
Frid. F. Russian Postal 
Service. To Alexandria, 
fortnightly. To Con- 
stantinople and Odessa, 
also fortnightly. 

By Bailway to Patras 
to meet boats for Brin- 
disi, Corfu, and Adriatic 
ports. 

FntSHE, fountain of, 25 7. 

PiSSOTJBI, 172. 

PlTOH-WBLXS in Zante, 

277- 

Platahova castlb, 

215. 
FLATAin, ch. of, 254. 
PLATEATTX, the High 

(Algeria), 10. 

FLATIA BAY, 266. 
PLEISTXrS, valley of, 361. 
PLETTBOir, remains of, 

265. 
POLIS (Crete), 144. 

, port (Ithaca), 271. 



POLLA8TBO) isle, 29. 

POLYAKDBITTK, 222. 

POLYCABP, St., martyr- 
dom, 89. 

POLYEAirBBO, 154. 

POKABIA, 13. 

POMFBIOPOLIS, 84. 

POHFEY'S pillar at Alex- 
andria, 52. 

POBOS (Kalauria) is- 
land, 237. 

BAY, 273. 

POBT SAID, 54v 55. 
Population: 25,00Q. 



H. B. H. Consul: Ed- 
ward B. Gould, Esq. 

British Yice-Consnl; 
P. F. Maling, Esq. 

tr.S. Consnlar Agent : 
R. Broad bent, Esq. 

Hotels : H. de France ; 
Eastern Exchange Hotel; 
If. ContinentaL 

ClinrclLes and Hospi- 
tals, Ac: To suit the 
religious requirements of 
its motley population, an 
English Church, as well 
as Churches of the Roman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic 
and orthodox, Coptic and 
Maronite rites, and a 
Mohammedan Mosque 
have been erected. There 
are several schools, a 
hospital under the con- 
trol of the Egyptian 60- 
yemment, and the ** Lady 
Strangford Hospital " on 
the sea shore, opened in 
1887. 

Telegraph: Oflfices of 
the Eastern Telegraph 
Co., and of the Egyptian 
Government Telegraph. 

Banks : Imperial Otto- 
man; Bank of Egypt 
(English); Credit Lyon- 
nais. 

Means of Commnni- 
eation : Information con- 
cerning the arrivals and 
departures of steamers 
can be obtained from the 
agents of the various 
companies in the town. 

A steam launch, carry- 
ing the mails and a 
limited number of pas- 
sengers, starts for Ismai- 
lia, calling at Kantara, 
where a cup of coffee can 
be procured every morn- 
ing at 8 A.M., and the 
corresponding boat frran 
Ismai'lia arr. at 11 A.h. ; 
also, on alternate days, a 
steam launch goes to, and 
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comes froiDy Ismallia, 
carrying passengers, and 
touching at all the sta- 
tions or ports on the way. 
By these boats a passen** 
ger can reach Suez the 
same e renin g^ by taking 
the train at Ismailia. 

The Austrian Lloyd* s 
Company run a line of 
steamers along the coast, 
calling at the various ports 
once a week. Opportu-* 
nities thus occur for 
Alexandria at present 
every Saturday forenoon ; 
for Jaffa and Beyrout, 
alternately, Saturday and 
Sunday; every 2nd boat 
calls at Cyprus after 
Beyrout. 
Chice a fortnight the 
French Messageriea Mart' 
times steamers sail for 
the coast of Syria (Sun- 
day) and for Alexandria 
(Saturday). Every week 
a P, and 0. Steamer 
comes from or goes to 
Brindisi on its way to 
or from India or Austra- 
lia. Travellers can go to 
or from Damietta by 
native boats on Lake 
Menzaleh. Steamers of 
many other lines going 
to the E., too numerous 
to mention, visit the port. 
Touist Offioei : B. 
Gaze 4r SonHf at Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Co.'s 
office. 

FBACTIirB, lo. 

FSA8LB, 237, 341. 

PBXTI MATTHIAS, 1 96 ; 
tomb, 199. 



PBEVE8A, 278. 

Population: 6000. 

Britiih Viee-Coiunil : 
Charles A. Blakeney, Esq. 

Meaiu of Oommuni- 
eation: A. Steamers of 
Aust. Lloyd Dalmatian- 
Albanian Line from Tri- 



este and Corfu weekly. 
B* Navig, d Vap, Ilelle- 
niqtie* i. (From Patras) 
to Corfu Wed. even. 
(From Corfu) to Patras 
Sat. morn. ii. (From 
Patras and Sta. Maura) 
to Salaora, M^nidi, Car- 
vassara Wed. moi*n. Re- 
turn Frid. even." iii. To 
Sta. Maura and Corfu 
Wed. even. Return 
Thars. even. 

Toleg^ph to Arta and 
Tanina, also to Murto on 
the Ionian Sea. 

PEIHOES*, or Daimon- 
nisoi islands, the, 98. 

PEIVKIPO island, 98. 

Pbomoktoeitjh Apol- 
Lnris, 30. 

KEE0T7EII, 30, 

BAOEVK, 86. 

PEONI, ruins of, 273. 
PEOTE, 247. 
PEOTI, island, 98. 
PEOYEN9AI., island, 85. 

PEdVLAKA, vale of, 113 ; 

canal of Xerxes, 113. 
PSAKATHTJS, 243. 
PSAEOKTTI, Cape, 262. 
P8TEA (Psaba), island, 

124. 
PSYTTALEIA, islet, 232. 
PTBLSIJIE, bay of, 220. 
PTOLEKAIS, 72. 
PTOLKETA, or Tolmeita, 

48. 

PmrTA (Albania), 279. 
PTSHA, ruins of, 214; 

battle, 214. 
TYJsJB CILICIJE, 85. 
PYL OS, 245. 
PTESKE, oil trade, Zante, 

276. 
PTEOOS, 247, 248. 
-—,148. 
PTTHAO0EAS,birthplace, 

127. 



RASBIT, islands, 1234 
EAXLI GOEOE, 273. 
EAHLEH, 53. 
EAFHTI, harbour, 237. 
BAS ASDAE, or. Cape 
Bon, 30. 

ASHtTXKAft^ 4« 

DIKAS, 41 i 

EZ-ZEBIB, tunny 

fisheries, 30. 

KHADIDJA 41. 

SIDI ALI-EL- 

c, 30. 



QTTAEAKTA (Santi), 286. 
, bay, 386. 



Eaveki, 285. 
BETHYKO, or, Rhithym. 

nos, 144. 
BHJETETTM, 105. 
BHAHETTS, ruins of, 336« 
BHATTOOS, site of, 148. 
BHEITI^ salt springs, 333. 
BHENEA, the Greater 

Deles, 151. 

BHITTM, promontory and 
castle, 254; church of 
Platani, 254. 

BHODES, 130-135. 

H.B.1IC. Vice-consul: 

John Francis Jones, Esq. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's. (From Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, &c.) 
to Cyprus, coast of 
Syria and Egypt, every 
alternate Mond. mom. 
(From Alexandria, &c.) 
to Constantinople vii 
Smyrna, &c., alternate 
Sat. morn. B. Messa" 
geries Maritimes Line 
from Piraeus to coast of 
Syria and Egypt touches 
here. Also C. BeWs 
Asia Minor Line, 

Goal procurable 50 frs. 
per ton. 

BIOHAEB C(EUE DE 

Lion, i66, 170; at 

Trieste, 291. 
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BifKA, 287. 
BlGAKI, Mt., 263. 
BOODIA, 148; ruins of 

Paleo-Kastron, 148. 
BOTTHELIA, castle of, 36 j. 
BOTTHKEL, river, 24. 
BOXJX, Cape, 2 7. 
BOVIAES, 322. 
BUPHIAS, river, 248. 
BUSICADA, site of, 24. 
BUSKI, Mt., 255. 
BirSPIKl, 4 c. 



S 

SAHARA, the, lO. 
SAHELHILLB, 16, 28. 
8 AID A, 72. 

8ALAH0RE BOAD, 286. 
8ALAMIS, 184. 

Gulf of, 183. 

— — island, 234. 
8ALEETA, 41. 
SALaAlTETJS, ruins of, 

224. 
SALMATRAKZ ISLAND, 

284. 
8AL0VA (Greece), 261. 

SALONICA, 118. 

Popiilation: 100,000, 
of whom about two- thii'ds 
are Jews. 

H.B.M. Consul - Gen- 
eral : John Elijah Blunt, 
Esq., C.B. 

Hotel Colombo, in 
Frank quarter ; H. 
Trakali, on the Quay. 

Scotch CliurclL Ser- 
vice : Kev. Peter Crosbie. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: A. Navifj. Gen. 
Italiana. (From Genoa) 
to Constantinople Thurs. 
aftn. (From Constanti- 
nople) to Piraeus, Sicily 
and Genoa Wed. aftern. 
B. Aust, Lloyd^s, (From 
Trieste, &c.) to Constan- 
tinople Sunid.. aftern. C. 



If'ivig. a Vap. ffelleniqiie. 
(From Constantinople) 
to Volo, Mond. aftern. 
(From Volo ) to Constan- 
tinople, Wed. even. D. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
Their line from Alex- 
andra to Syria and 
the Levant touches at 
Smyrna and Salonica 
every alternate week. E. 
Fraissenet Line, i. A line 
from Piraeus, Dardanelles, 
&c., leaves Constanti- 
nople for Salonica every 
Thurs. ii. Another from 
Genoa, &c., leaves Sa- 
lonica for Constantinople 
every Frid. Voyage, 36 
irs. F. Turkis'i Mah- 
souseh Line from Constan- 
tinople to Salonica, and 
vice versa, weekly, touch- 
ing at Mount Athos every 
alternate week. 

Bailway. To Mitro- 
vitza, with a branch line 
from Uscup connecting 
the, Servian system at 
Vranja. Salonica is now 
within 4 days of London. 
Train leaves Salonica 
every day at 6 a.m. for 
Vienna, and another 
arrives thence at 9.30 

P.M. 

Bank : Banque de Sa- 
lonique and Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. 

Sake, ruins of, 2 70. 

SAMIK17H, 2.1.7. 

SAUOS, 127. 

H.B.H. Consul : Denys 
L. Marc, Esq. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : A. Atistrian 
Lloyd's. (From Trieste) 
to Smyrna Sat. morn. 
(From Smyrna) to Greek 
isles, Fiume, and Trieste 
Sun. aftern. B. BelVs 
Asia Minor Company 
also touches here. 



SAXOB, gulf of, 272; vil- 
lage, 272. 

SAHOTHRACE (Saho- 
THRAKi) island, 122. 

SAKCTUARY, the Isth- 
mian, 258. 

SAir SALVADOR) Mt., 284, 

28s. 

SANTA MATJRA, 267. 

SANTAHERI, Mt., 250. 

SAKTORIK, I5S- 

SAOS, or Saoke, Mt., 122. 

SAFHLATJRXrS, Cape, 241. 

SAPIEKZA IBLAITD, 245. 

Sappho, birthplace of, 
1 24 ; traditional scene of 
her leap, 268, 270. 

SARANDAPOTAKO, tor- 
rent, 2^. 

SARDAHAPALTJS, tomb 
of, 84. 

SARDIS, ruins of, 90. 

SAREPTA (Zarepatb), 

72. 
SARKO, T48. 

SAROKIC GULF, the, 228, 

235. 
SARXT8, 85. 
SASEKO ISLAND, 286. 
SAYADA, 285. 
SCALA NOVA, bay, 89. 

SCAHANDER BIVER, 

104; sources, no. 

SCAMDERBE0, 287. 

SCANDEROON, or Alex- 
andretta, 81; gulf of, 
82. 

SOHLIEMANN, Dr., on the 
site of Troy, 10 s ; dis- 
coveries at Hissarlik, 
106-108; at Mykenae, 
239. 



SCIO, 125. 

British Vice-Consnl: 

Demetrio Anamissaki. 

Means of Commusi- 
cation: A. Steamer of 
Austr, Lloyd's, i. (From 
Trieste, &c.) to Smyrna 
Sat. even. (From Smyrna) 
to various Greek islands 
and Trieste Sund. morn, 
ii. (From Smyrna) to 
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Piraeus Toes. aftn. (From 
Piraus) to Smyrna 
Thurs. raorn. iii. (From 
Constantinople) to Alex- 
andria every alternate 
Sund. morn. (From 
Alexandria) to Smyrna 
and Constantinople al- 
ternate Sat. morn. B. 
Aavig. Gen. Itul. (From 
Genoa, Sicily, &c.) to 
Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople Sun. morn. (From 
Constantinople) to Pi- 
raeus, &c., and on to 
Marseilles Thurs. morn. 
C. Navifj. a Vap, HelU- 
niqve. (From Smyrna) to 
Mersina Mond. n. (From 
Mersina, &c.) to Smyrna 
Frid. n. D. Russian 
Steamers, (From Con- 
stantinople) to coast of 
Syria and Alexandria 
every alternate Tues. 
(From Alexandria) to 
Constantinople and Od- 
essa every alternate 
Wed. 

SCTTTABI D'ALBAVIA, 
287 ; lake, 287. 

8CTLLTT8, the home of 
Xenophon, 249. 

8EBASTX, 85. 

8EBKA ES - BEDJOTmi, 
salt^lake, 31. 

SELEFKEH (Seleucia), 
85. 

SELETTCIA, 8t, 85. 

SELUfTZ, Cape, 85. 

SELimrs, 86. 

, river, 255. 

8EH0LEA, 205. 
8EH0USSI, 8HEIK ES-, 

49. 

* Sepias, the Teb- 

BIBLE,' 218. 
SEBAPEHK, 57. 

SEBPHOS, 152. 

Means of GommTmi- 
cation : Hellenic Co.'s 
Steamers. (From Syra) 
to Siphnos and Melos 
and beck. 

BETIP, 22. 



8EUBIL BE CHALOITF, 

57. 
BEVSBOy harbour, 87. 

8FAZ, 41* 

8HEBP EL-*AXAB, snipe- 
shooting, 5. 

bhotbfat, 79. 

SIBE, 85 ; theatre, 86. 
SIBZBO, Cape, 138. 
8IBI BOXT-8ASEB, 35. 

6ABEB, 53. 

8IBOK, the Great, 72. 
SIOVIES, 285. 
fUROTTS, river, 85. 
SIKIHOS, island, 154; 

remains of Temple of 

Apollo, 154. 
8IKYON, 2(;6; remains 

of Hellenic buildings, 

256. 
BILOAH'S POOL, 70. 
SIHOIB BIYEB, 104. See 

D0UHBR£K. 
BIPHHOB (SiPHANTO), 

island, 153 ; monasteries, 
villages, 153. 

Means of Conunnni- 
oation : Hellenic Co.'s 
Steamers. (From Syra 
and Serphos) to Melos 
Wed. aftn., and back. 

8IBEN IBLES, the, 141. 

BISABA, 30. 

BITHOBIA, promontory, 
no. 

BKAMNIA, ascent of Mt. 
Olympus, 215. 

BKABDHAMTJLA, 244. 

bXIATHOB, island, 138, 
218. 

BEIBOiriAH BOCKS, the, 
234. 

BEOPELOS, 158. 

BKBOPHAES, the, 218, 
265. 

BETITABI, 98, maiden's 
tower, mosques, 98 ; con- 
vent of Howling Der- 
vishes, 98 ; cemeteries, 
English burial-ground, 
98. 

BKYLAX, 2 71. 

BEYLI,Cape (Skyll^um), 

237- 
BEYBOPVIOS, 138. 



BKYBOS, 158, 

Means of Commnni* 
cation : By Hellenic Co,'s 
Steamers. From and to 
Syra every fortnight. 

, Puria, 158. 

SMYBNA, 88, 89. 

Population: 210,000. 

H.B.M. Consol-Gene- 
ral : Frederic Holmwood, 
C.B. 

Yice-Consnl: Albert 
Wratislaw. 

Hotels: Grand HStel 
Nuck; Hotel de la Ville; 
H Mutter ; H. des Quaia / 
H. d'^jypte, all on the 
quay ; the two first are 
reputed best. 

Chnrches: There are 
Anglican and Presby- 
terian Missions to the 
Jews, and Anglican 
Churches at Bournabat 
and Boujah. Latin and 
Eastern Churches unin- 
teresting. 

Cemeteries : Protes- 
tant, outside Caravan 
Bridge, and at Bournabat 
and Boujah. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers, i. To 
Trieste by Greek Islands 
Sat. aftn. ii. (From Con- 
stantinople) to Alexan- 
dria every alternate Sat. 
aftn. B. Navig. Gen» 
Italiana. (From Genoa) 
to Odessa Mon. night. 
(From Odessa) to Genoa 
and Marseilles, every 
alternate Wed. n. C. 
Navig. a Vap. Helle- 
niqiic. To Mersina by 
Greek Islands Frid. after- 
noon. D. Messageries 
Maritimes. One week : 
from Constantinople for 
Pirseusand Marseille8,and 
from Marseilles, Salonica, 
PirsBus, for coast of Syria. 
Second week: from Mar. 
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seilles, Pirfleus for Con- 
stantinople, and from 
Syria for Salonica, 
Pirsens, Marseilles. There 
are also Mussian and 
Egyptian steamers, and 
various lines from and to 
the United Kingdom. 

Cfoal easily obtainable, 
40 frs. per ton. 

Carriageg, hones, 
donkeys, and boats are 
always obtainable. 

Bailways : The Aidin 
Line is now open vift Aya- 
SOUlouk (Ephesus) and 
Beraikeuy to Dinair, a 
distance of 234 m. Also 
a branch to Tcheonil and 
Deuzli. The Cassaba Line 
is open to Alaseheir, 105 
m. The branch line to 
Bovmabat is 5 m. in 
length, and that from 
ICagnesia to Soma, 57 
m., was opened in 1890. 

Guide to Smyrna, the 
Seven Churches, and 
any part of Asia 
Minor: George Phedros. 
Blay be heard of at the 
Consulate. 

SHYKHA, bay of, 87. 
Soli, Pompeiopolis, 84. 

(Cyprus), 178. 

SOLON, 178. 

Solos, 255; falls of the 

Styx, 255. 
80XJK-EL-OHARB, 78. 
SFARTEL, Cape, 4. 
SPATHI, Cape, 242. 
SPEBOHEirrs, 22 r. 
SFETZLi ISLAN]}, 238 ; 

Port Tolon, 238. 

Sprskia, 237. 

SPHAKIOTES, 137. 

SPHAKTEBUL, island, 
245 ; scene of Lord 
Byron's 'Corsair,* 245. 

SPOBADES, islands, the, 
120-149; list of, 120. 

SBIGINA, island, 23. 

STALIHENE, 122. 

STAMBOXIL, 94. 

8TAHPALIA, 129. 



STABOO, 129. 

STABLBY, Dean, descrip- 
tion of the Cedar Forest 
of Lebanon, 80. 

STAYBOB, Cape, 320. 

STOBA, port, 23. 

STBATES, St., island, 
123. 

STBATIOTIKI, 229. 

STBATITB, ruins of, 265. 

STBOPHADEB, the, 277. 

STYHPHALXJB, lake, 240. 

Styx, falls of, 255. 

SXTDA, bay, 143 ; island, 
143. 

Suez cabal, the, 55-58. 

SlTLI, castle of, 280. 
SULIOTES, the, 28o« 
SXJBIUH, Cape, 228, 
STTB, 72. 

SUSA, 38. 

British Vice-Gonsnl : 

William Galea, Esq. 

Hotel de Fi-ance, fairly 
good. 

Boat for landing, 
1-50 fr. 

Means of Commimi- 
cation : A. Compngnie 
Transatlanque. Steamers 
weekly to Tunis and 
along the coast to the 
South, as far as Tripoli 
and Malta, B. SS. of 
Comp. Aavig. Gen. Italic 
ana follow the same 
itinerary. 

Tramway to Kerouan* 

There is now a good 
carriage - road from 
Tunis. Carriages may be 
hired for El-Djem. 
SWEIBIYEH, 81. 
SYBOTA (Swine), is- 
lands, 285. 
SYLLEGTTTK, 41. 

SYHE, 81, T29. 

Means of Commimi- 
cation: By Hellenic SS, 
(From Smyrna) to Mer- 
sina every fortnight, 

SYBCBETISH, inscription 
of the, 141. 



SYBBBIirS, birthplace, 
46. 

SYBA, 149. 

Seat of Government of 
Cyclades. 

Population : " 32,573. 
Chief town, Hermonpolis, 
pop. 22,104. 

H.B.X. Consul : James 
Anderson, Esq. 

BritislL Vice-Consnl : 
John Quiutana, Esq. 

Hotels : //. <r Angle- 
terre ; If. cTKuropey both 
in principal square ; toler- 
able. 

English Chnreh : Ser- 
vice discontinued. 

This is the centre of 
Steam Conunnnication 
in the Levant; the fol- 
lowing are the principal 
lines : A. Austrian Lloyd's 
SS. i. (From Trieste, 
&c,) to Volo, Salonica, 
and Constantinople, every 
alternate Thurs. mn. ; 
(from Constantinople) to 
Fiume and Trieste, alter- 
nate Wed. aftns. B. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
Steamers touch every al- 
ternate Thurs. on voyage 
from Marseilles to Con- 
stantinople, and Frid. on 
return voyage. C. Steam 
communication by Hellc' 
nic Companies to and from 
the Pirtitus, four times a 
week, and with all the 
islands of the Cyclades. 
Dates of departure sub- 
ject to frequent altera- 
tion. D. There are lines 
of Turkish SS. to Con. 
stantinople, Smyrna, 

Crete, Alexandria, Ben- 
gazi, Tripoli, and Malta. 
E. J-'nglish SS. call every 
week. 

Coal obtainable, 25s. 
per ton. 
, SYBA, climate, 152 ; Her- 
I moupolis, 149. 
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SYS08. See Syra. 
STBTI8 MAOVA, 45. 

Mnrox, 42. 

STS, torrent, 215. 



TA-BABOST, Mt., ascent 

of, 20, 23. 
TABASOA, island, 28. 
TjESARUMf Cape, 242. 
TAKHTALTT, Mt., 86. 
TAI.AVDA, bay, islet, 

222, 223 ; Gnlf of, 222. 
TALETUX, 243. 
TAXBOUBDZ, Cape, 260. 

TAJfOIZB, -2; bay, 2; 
old, 4. 

BritiBli Minister Ple- 
mpotentiary : Colonel 
Sir Charles Bean Enan- 
Smith, K.C.B., CS.I. 

H.B.H. Consul: Her- 
bert Edward White, Esq. 

IT.S. Consul : Felix A. 
Matthews, Esq. 

English Chapel on 
the Soho. 

Xnglisli Fhysioians : 

Dr. W. Greig, Dr. Church- 
er, Dr. Terry. 

Hotels : V^h de 
France, ontside town, 
fine view, healthy posi- 
tion; Continental Hotel, 
on town wall, overlook- 
ing landing-place, large 
and comfortable; Calpe 
H,, clean and moderate ; 
Universal Hotel and H, 
New York, on the beach, 
the latter has several 
studios attached; Inter- 
ncftional Hotel, on the 
outer market - place. 
Several smaller inns. 

Heans of Commimi- 
eation : A. SmaU 83, 
ply almost daily between 
[Mediterranean. — Pt. I., 



Gibraltar and Tangier, 
'3| hrs. B. Subsidised 
Spanish Mail SS. from 
Cadiz, Mon., Wed., and 
Frid., returning the fol- 
lowing days. C. Weekly 
communication by Irans- 
atlantique Co. SS. with 
Oran, touching at Ne- 
mours, Melilla, and Ma- 
lago, and continuing to 
Cadiz. D. Mersey SS. Co. 
(Messrs. Forwood Bros.) 
have SS. leaving London 
every 2 or 3 weeks for 
Gibraltar, Tangier, and 
W. ports of Morocco, to 
Mogador. E. Communi- 
cation with Marseilles 
twice a month by ss. of 
the CompagnieN. Paquet, 
which touch at Gibral- 
tar, and continue to W. 
Moorish ports and Canary 
Isds. F. La Veloce SS. 
Co., of Genoa, touch 
twice a month at Barce- 
lona, Tangier, and the 
Canary Isds., on their 
voyage to S. America and 

 back. 

TAFHIASSTTS, 263. 

TAPRBOXTAA, 41- 

Taphtts, 268. 

TAESUS, 84; tomb of 

Sardanapalus, 84. 
TATTBTTS, range, 86. 
TAXIABCHI, monastery, 

TAYGETirS, Mt., 242, 243. 

Tell, the, 9. lo. 

TELOS (Epis(X)Pi), island, 

J29. 
TEMFB, vale of, 216. 
TElfEDOS, island, 123; 

wine, 123. 
T^K^S, the Cartenna of 

the Romans, 14. 

TEiros, 150. 

Means of Commtiniea- 

tion : Hellenic Co.'s SS. 

(From Syra) to Mykonos. 
Panorma, 150 ; Exo- 

bnrgo, 150. 

TEETXTLLIAK, 85. 
vi. 92.] 



TETTTAN, 6. 

Excellent lodgingi 
obtainable in the house 
of Mr. Isaac Solomon 
Nahon, British Constilar 
Agent, who resides in 
the Millah, or Jews* 
quarter. 

TETTOHIBA, 47. 
TEVIOT, Earl of, 2. 
TEAPSTTS, 41. 

THASOS, 122. 

Means of Commnni- 
eation : The Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamer between 
Trieste and Constanti- 
nople (Thessalian Line) 
touches every fortnight 
at Cavalla, where a 
caique can be obtained 
for Thasos. 

Thebes, 223. 

THEHISTOOLES, tomb of, 
229. 

Thevje, 147. 

Theodobe, S., 215. 

THEBA (SaKtorin), is- 
land, 154; Pyrgos, 155; 
Scares, 155 ; volcanic 
rocks, 155. 

THEBASIA, islet, 155; 

eruptions, 155. 
TH^BISOir, 142. 
THEBHA, 118. 
, Cape, 222 ; Dipso 

wainn springs, 222. 
THE BKIA, 155. 
THEBMOFYLiB, 221. 

THESSALOinOA, liR. 
THBACIAH CEEBSO- 

NEStrS, 102, 122. 
THB IASIAir PLAIN, 233. 
THBOSMOS, Mt., I TO. 
THTHBBnrS Br7EB,l04. 
THTBSBTTS, 39. 
TlOAVI, promontory, 243. 
TIHSAH, lake, 56. 
TIKOIS, 2. 
TIHJA, lake, 30. 
TIBYV8, ruins of, 2 jg." ^ 
TLEM9EH, the Pomaria 

of the Komans, 13. 
TOmf ABA islands, 30^ 41. 

e 
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TOPHAHE, 94. 
TOPOLZAS, or XOPiLlB, 

lake, 223. 
TBALLES, 98. 
TBEIS PTIIOOI, 228. 
TEEMITUS, 186. 
TUIAHSA, 133. 
TRIOHEEIi 218. 
TEIKOBPHO, Mt.| 262. 
TKINISA, islet, 242. 

TBIFOLI, Africa, 43. 

Population : 20,000. 
H.B.K. Coxunl-Oene- 

ral : Noel T. Moore, Esq., 
C.M.G. 

Hotel Transatlantique, 
and H. d* Italic, 

MeoiiB of Commimi- 
cation : A. Comp. Trans- 
atlantique. (From Mar- 
seilles and Tunis to 
Malta Tues. aftn. (From 
Malta) to Tunis and 
Marseilles Wed. aftn. 
•B. Navig. Oen. Itaivmn, 
(From Tunis) to Malta 
Sun. aftn. (From Malta) 
to Tunis Thurs. aftn. 
C. Turkish Makhsooseh 
SS. about every three 
weeks from Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Crete, and 
Bengazi, returning the 
same route. 

TBIPOLX (Stria), 79. 

Consular Agent : Ab- 
dulla Gazi. 

Means of Commnni- 
eation : Steamers of the 
Messagaries Maritimes 
touch every alternate 
Sat. on the voyage from 
Smyrna to Beizout, and 
on Thurs. on the return 
voyage. 

TRISSOVIA islands, 263. 

TRITOV, Inke, 42. 

TROEZEVE, 237. 

TROODOS, Mt., or Olym- 
pus, 16 r, 171, 178. 

TROT, 105 ; plain of, 106. 



TITKIS, 31-33. 

H.B.M. Consnl-Oene- 
ral : Robert Drummond- 
Hay, Esq. 

Englisli Chnrch: St. 

Augustine ; Chaplain^ 
Rev. C. F. Flad. 

Hotels : Grand Hdtel, 
Avenue de France, ex- 
cellent ; H6tel de PariSf 
in town, under same 
management. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation: A. Steamers of 
Compagnie Transatlan- 
tique. i. For Marseilles 
direct, Mon., Wed., Frid. 
aftn. ii. Bdne, and along 
coast to Algiers, Sat. 
aftn. iii. Susa. and along 
coast of Tunis,Tripoli, and 
Malta, Thurs. aftn. iv. 
Malta, Tripoli, and along 
coast to Tunis, Mon. 
foren. v. Bizerta, La 
Calle, Bdne, Philippe- 
ville, &c., Algiers, Port- 
Yendres, Sat. noon. B 
Navig. Gen. Italiana. i. 
To Cagliari, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Wed. aftn. ii. 
Pantellaria, Marsala, Fa- 
vignana, Trapani, and 
Palermo, Frid. night, iii. 
Susa, and along coast of 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Malta, 
Wed. aftn. C. Compag- 
nie de Navigation Mixte, 
for Mai*seille8 direct, Sat. 
aftn. 

Bailways: Italian 
Line from Goletta to 
Tunis and Marsa. French 
Lines, i. From Tunis to 
Algeria. ii. Tunis to 
Hammam - el - Enf or 
Hammam-lif. 

Carriages can be hired 
to go almost anywhere 
in the interior when the 
weather is fine. 

TUBKY FISHEBT, 8. 

TURRIS HABVZBALI8, 

41. 



TTBE, 72. See ZuR. * 
TZAKOBES, the, 241. 
TznEOYA, 243* 



TJBBO, Hippo Regius, 26. 

TTJEK, no. 

ULYSSES, castle of, at 

Ithaca, 2 70 ; ship of, 

285. 
TTTEnrA, 37. 
TJTIOA, 30, 31, 36. 



YALLETTA, 194-211. 

PAGE 

St. John, Church of I94-2C» 
St. Elmo, Fort of . 202 
Churches . . , 20J 
Subui bs of : 
Florlana . . 20j 

Yitiorioea and Sen- 

glea . . 204. 205 
Sliema . . . 20; 
CittiL Vecchia . . 206 
Hagiar Khem, Mnai- 

dra . . .208 
St. Paul's Bav and 

the Rocky valley 210 
Marsa Scirocco^ St. 

Lticien's Tower . 211 
Kuitahleb . .211 
GK)zo . . .311 

Population: 24,854. 

Hotels : Hoyal J?., 30, 
Strada Mereanti, good ; 
Grand H., 247, Strada 
Reale ; MorelCs If., 150, 
S. Farni ; ff. d' Angleterre^ 
34, S. Stretta ; Imperial 
J{.,9ly Strada S. Lucia and 
Sliema ; Great Britain^ 
42, S. Mezzodi; Villa 
Paris H.f Casal Lia ; and 
several others. 

Means of Conunnnioa- 
tion: A. P. and 0. Co. 
i. For Brindisi every 
week, generally Frid. n. 
ii. For Port Said, Suez, 
Aden, and Bombay ^v&ry 
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Fri. iii. For Madras, 
China, and Australia 
every alternate Frid. iv. 
For Gibraltar and London 
every Sat. or Sun. B. 
Comp, Gen, Transcttlan- 
tique. (i.) For Tripoli 
and Tunisian coasts, Tues. 
aft. ; (ii.) Goletta and 
Marseilles, Thurs. aftr. 
C. Navig. Oen. ItcUiana, 
i. Syracuse and other 
Sicilian poi*ts to Palermo, 
Mon. n. ii. Syracuse and 
other Italian ports to 
Naples, Thurs. n. iii. 
Tripoli and Tunisian 
coast to Goletta, Wed. m. 
Many other lines also 
touch here more or less 
regularly. P, and 0. 
S8, auchor in the Qua- 
rantine Harbour, but all 
others enter the Grand 
Harbour. Boat hire on 
landing, 6d, before and 
9cf. after sunset. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Ek>iis have a branch 
office, 30, S. Strada Reale. 

Messrs. Tumbull, jun., 
and Somerville have 
Beading Rooms at 20, 
S. Reale, where travellers 
may receive and answer 
Utters, and obtain all 
necessary information. 

Bailway: There is a 
rly. which starts from 
the Porte Reale Gate, and 
continues 6f m. across 
the island through or 
near Hamrun, Misida, 
Curmi, Birchircava, Bal- 
zan, Lia, Attard, Zebbug, 
Musta, Nax:iro, and ter- 
minating at Notabile 
(Citti Vecchia). 

Carriages: Very con- 
venient little one-horse 
carriages, called "car- 
roz-zellas/' or " four- 
wheelers," are to be hired 
in the streets. There is 
r fixed tariff of fares, but 



for a "course" inside 
the town, Sd. is the usual 
price given. 

Chnrohes: Soman Ca- 
tholic^ see text. Anglican 
Collegiate Ch, of St. 
Paul*Sf built at the ex- 
pense of the late Queen 
Adelaide, Piazza ' Celsi, 
Ven. E. A. Hardy, B.A. ; 
Holy Trinity Ch., Sliema, 
Rev. H. I. Shaw, B.A., 
built partly at the ex- 
pense of the late Bishop 
Trower of Gibraltar, and 
endowed in part by the 
late Bishop Harris. Mi- 
litary Chapel Schools, in 
the Upper Barraca and 
at Margarita Oonspicua. 
Naval Chapel, in the 
Dockyard. Presbyterian 
(free), Strada Furni. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Flori- 
ana. Greek Orthodox Ch,, 
S. Mercanti. 

VALLEY OFHONST, 2 1 1. 

VALOVA, bay, 286. 

VAKOS, 143. 

VAEASSOVA, Mt., 251, 
263. 

VAEDAB, river (Axius), 
214. 

VABBOTTSIA, Mt., 251. 

VASILIKO, 268 ; cape, 
277. 

VATHT (Ithaca), 269. 
Population: 2500. 

, Cape, 241 ; harbour, 

87,243, 258; port, 259; 
village, 225. 

(Samos), 128. 



VATTTTZZA, port, 28 r. 
VELAKIDHIA, cape, 260. 
VELEBIT, Mt., 205. 
VELTJTZI, Mt., 266. 
VEKEEATO, 148. 
VEinSTIKO, islet, 245. 
VEKBIil (Beb(EA), 214. 
yESTJBIE, valley, 190. 
VISTEITZA (Haliak- 

mon), river, 214. 
YITTOBIOSA, 204, 205. 
VlTYLO, 243; temple of 

Serapis, 243. 



YLTEiO, 268. 
V0IDH1&, Mt., 251. 

VOLO, 218. 

British Vice-Consnl: 

A. A. C. E. Merlin, Esq. 

Hdtel de France, 

— ^, Gulf of, 219. 

VOSTITZA, 254. 

VOTTELA, 88.* 

7&ANA, site of (Mara- 
thon), 227. 

VSAOVA, port, 227. 

VltOMOiriSI, islet, 260. 

VSOKTATO, 125. 

VtmKHANOB MOVAS- 
TEBT, 244. 
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. xvii 


AuBtro-Hungary 


. xvii 


Egypt . 




. xviii 


France « 






. xix 


Gibraltar . 






. XX 


Greece . 






. xxi 


Italy. 






. xxi 


Malta 






. xxil 


Morocco . 






. xxii 


Spain 






. xxiii 


TripoU . 






. xxiv 


Tunis 






. xxiv 


Turkey . 
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White mts., the, 128. 
Wine of Chios, 125. 
, Ctpbtjs, 163. 

, TBIESTE, 291. 



XAHTHUS, river, 78. 
XENOPHOBT, 249. 
XEBOVISI, 158. 
XEBOCHOBI, 220. 
XEBOJANKI, Mt., 261. 
XEBZES, canal of, 113 ; 

seat of, 232. 
XYLI, Cape, 242 ; Blitra 

ruins, 242. 



